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INTEODUOTIOK 


Is  offering  this  volume  to  the  public  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  I  make  Jio  pretension  to  a  critical  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture or  rhetoric,  and  that,  when  pi-eparing  tbe  papers  it  con- 
tains, I  did  not  suppose  they  would  ever  be  collected  for 
republication.  They  are  expressions  of  opinion  called  forth 
by  occasions;  and,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  not  nnfre- 
quently  in  the  excitement  of  current  debate  in  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  or  in  response  to  invitations  to 
address  popular  assemblies  under  circumstances  that  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  reducing  them  to  writing  in  advance 
of  their  delivery.  It  is  proper  also  to  say  that  I  am  not 
wholly  responsible  for  their  publication  in  book  form,  inas- 
much as  they  have  been  collected  and  annotated  in  deference 
to  the  judgment  and  wishes  of  citizens  of  diiTerent  sections 
of  the  country,  who,  though  strangers  to  each  other  and  en- 
gaged in  pursuits  involving  apparently  conflicting  interests, 
agreed  in  persuading  me  that  by  this  labor  I  might  render  a 
service  to  those  of  my  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing or  who  depend  on  their  labor  for  the  means  of  support- 
ing their  children  while  giving  them  that  measure  of  educa- 
tion without  which  no  American  citizen  should  be  permitted 
to  attain  maturity. 

While  I  regret  some  expressions  in  the  colloquial  portions 
of  tbe  Congressional  speeches,  and  would  have  omitted  them 
could  it  have  been  done  without  impairing  the  argument,  I 
find  no  reason  to  question  the  soundness  of  ray  positions. 
The  theory  that  labor — the  productive  exercise  of  the  skill 
and  muscular  power  of  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  performance  of  civic  and  other  duties— is 
merely  a  raw  material,  and  that  that  nation  which  pays  least 
for  it  is  wisest  and  best  governed,  is  inadmissible  in  a  de- 
mocracy ;  and  when  we  shall  determine  to  starve  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  onr  operatives  in  order  that  we  may  successfully 
compete  in  common  markets  with  the  productions  of  the 
under-paid  and  poorly-fed  peasants  of  Europe  and  the  pau- 
pers of  England,  we  shall  assail  the  foundations  of  a  tfovern- 
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ment  which  rests  upon  the  intelligence  nnd  integrity  of  its  peo- 
ple. To  defend  our  country  against  this  result,  is  the  ofUce 
of  a  protective  tariff,  and  for  this  duty  it  alone  is  sufficient. 
This  was  not  always  my  belief.  My  youthful  judgment 
Tras  captivated  liy  the  plausible  but  sophistical  generalities 
by  which  cosmopolitanism  or  fi'ee  trade  is  advocated,  and 
my  faith  in  them  remained  unshaken  till  events  involving 
the  prostration  of  our  domestic  industry,  and  the  credit  not 
only  of  cities  and  States,  but  of  the  nation,  demonstrated 
the  insufHciency  or  falsity  of  my  long  and  dearly  cherished 
theories.  In  1847,  I  had  seen  with  gratification  the  protec- 
tive tariff  of  1342  succeeded  by  the  revenue  or  free  trade  tariff 
of  1846.  To  promote  this  change,  1  had  labored  not  only  with 
zeal  and  industry,  but  with  undoubting  faith  that  experience 
would  prove  its  beneficence,  A  number  of  remarkable  circum- 
stances conspired  to  promote  the  success  of  the  experiment. 
The  potato  rot  was  creating  an  unprecedented  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  breadstuffs.  It  was  then  ravaging  the  fields 
of  England  and  the  continent,  having  already  devastated  the 
fields,  and  more  than  decimated  the  people  of  Irelanri,  who. 
to  escape  starvation,  were  fleeing  en  masse  to  this  counts-y. 
The  gold  fields  of  Australia  and  California  naU  just  been  dis- 
covered, and  promised,  by  increasing  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  world,  and  concentrating  many  thousands  of  emigrants, 
who  would  engage  in  mining,  in  countries  without  agricul- 
ture or  manufactures,  to  create  great  markets  for  our  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  thus  increasing  our  trade  and  quickening 
every  department  of  industry.  Beyond  all  this,  however, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  came  to  understand,  as  a  result  of  the 
condemned  protective  tariff,  in  conjunction  with  recent  im- 
provements in  our  naval  architecture,  our  commercial  marine 
was  growing  rapidly,  our  ship  builders  were  prosperous,  and 
our  ship  owners  were  receiving  as  compensation  for  extra 
speed  a  shilling  a  chest  in  advance  of  English  freights  for 
carrying  tea  from  Hong  Kong  or  Canton  to  London.  Each 
of  these  circumstances  was  a  good  augury  for  tiie  success  of 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Going  into  effect  under  such  favor- 
able conditions,  it  must,  I  believed,  procui-e  for  our  farmers 
cheap  foreign  fabrics  and  wares,  and  secure  a  constantly  in- 
creasing market  for  the  productions  of  their  farms  ;  and  by 
enlarging  our  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  compel 
the  rapid  construction  of  ships  and  steamers,  whose  employ- 
ment would  increase  our  receipts  of  coin  and  immigrants. 
Trade  being  so  nearly  free,  we  must  in  a  few  years  see  the 
ships  of  all  nations  coming  to  New  York  for  assorted  cargoes, 
and  our  commercial  metropolis  would  then  become  the  finan- 
cial centre  of  the  world,  in  which  international  balances  would 
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be  settled.  Tliat  these  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  great 
results  my  theories  promised  will  appear  to  any  one  who 
will  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  t!ie  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Robei-t  J.  Walket-,  who  was  not  more  sanguine 
than  1,  and  whose  statements  of  tlie  general  prosperity  that 
would  flow  from  a  revenue  tariff  were  as  positive  and  rose- 
tinted  as  those  with  which  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Wells  now 
beguile  their  followers. 

Were  we  early  revenue  reformers  worshippers  at  false 
shrines,  or  did  the.  sequel  approve  our  faith?  History 
answers  these  questions  with  emphasis.  It  needed  but  a  de- 
cade to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attempting  to  create  a  mar- 
ket for  our  increasing  agricultural  productions,  and  to 
develop  our  mining  and  manufacturing  resources  by  the 
application  of  the  beautiful  abstractions  disseminated  by 
Free  Trade  Leagues.  It  was  just  ten  years  after  the 
substitution  of  the  revenue  tariff  of  1846  for  the  protective 
tariff  of  1842,  that  the  general  bankruptcy  of  the  American 
people  was  announced  by  the  almost  simultaneous  failure  of 
the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  almost 
every  bank  in  tlie  conntry.  In  that  brief  period,  our 
steamers  had  been  supplanted  by  foreign  lines,  and  ouf 
clipper  ships  driven  from  the  sea,  or  restricted  to  carrying 
between  our  Atlantic  and  Faciflc  ports.  At  the  close  of 
that  brief  term,  the  shii>-yards  of  Maine  were  almost  as  idle 
as  they  are  now  when  railroads  traverse  the  conntry  in 
all  directions  and  compete  with  ships  in  carrying  even  such 
bulky  commodities  as  sugar,  cotton,  and  leaf  tobacco  ;*  and 
while  the  families  of  thousands  of  unemployed  workmen  in 
our  great  cities  were  in  want  of  food,  Illinois  farmers  found 
in  coi'n,  for  which  there  was  no  market,  the  cheapest  fuel 
they  could  obtain,  though  their  fields  were  underlaid  by  an 
inexhaustible  deposit  of  coal  that  is  almost  co-extensive 
with  the  State.  Capital  invested  in  factories,  furnaces, 
forges,  rolling  mills  and  machinery  was  idle  and  unproduc- 
tive, and  there  was  but  a  limited  home  market  for  cotton  or 
wool.  Taking  advantage  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  foreign 
dealers  put  their  prices  down  sufficiently  to  bankrupt  the 
cotton  States,  to  induce  many  of  our  farmers  to  give  up 
sheep  raising,  and  to  constrain  many  thousand  immigrants 
who  could  not  find  employment  to  return  to  their  native 
countries.  1847  had  been  a  good  year  for  farmers,  mechanics, 
miners  and  merchants  ;  but  1857  was  a  good  year  for  sheriffs, 

•  See  figures  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Nuiimo,  Cliief  of  Toumge  DivLaLon,  in 
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conatables  and  marshals,  though  few  were  purchasers  at  their 
sales  except  mortgagees,  judgment  creditors,  and  capitalists 
who  were  alile  to  pay  cash  at  nominal  prices  for  unproductive 
establishments,  and  hold  theni  till  happier  circumstances 
stiould  restore  their  value. 

Not  one  of  the  glowing  predictions  of  Political  Economy 
had  been  fnifilled,  and  the  surprise  with  which  I  contemplated 
the  contrast  presented  by  the  condition  of  the  country  witli 
what  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  last  period  of  protection, 
amounted  to  amazement.  Nor  did  my  cherished  theories 
enable  me  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  sudden  and  general 
paralysis,  or  suggest  a  remedy  for  it.  Yet  I  could  not 
abandon  them,  for,  as  their  ablest  recent  American  champion, 
Jlr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  in  his  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  October,  says  of  the  details  of  the  Revenue  Re- 
form budget,  they  were  "  simple,  sensible,  and  right."  Was 
not  each  one  a  truism  that  might  be  expressed  as  a  maxim — 
an  indisputable  proposition — the  mere  statement  of  which  es- 
tablished its  verity  ?  To  prove  that  they  were  not  responsible 
for  the  prostration  of  our  industries,  the  want  of  a  market 
for  our  breadstuffs,  and  the  widespread  bankruptcy  that  pre- 
vailed, required  the  enunciation  of  but  one  of  them:  Cus- 
toms Duties  are  Taxes.*  No  one  can  dispute  this  proposi- 
tion, for  the  people  pay  them,  and  the  Government  collects 
them,  and  not  only  may  but  should  raise  its  entire  revenue 
through  them.  Surely  nobody  could  have  the  temerity  to 
assert  that  an  industrious  and  prosperous  people  could  be  re- 
duced to  idleness  and  bankruptcy  by  the  repeal  or  i-eduction 
of  taxes,  and  thus  charge  this  national  disaster  to  free  trade 
and  the  doctrinaires  who  had  kindly  taught  us  Political 
Economy,  and  induced  us  to  abandon  the  protective  system. 
The  case  was  clear.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  perfect  as  the  de- 
monstration seemed  to  be,  I  was  forced  by  the  condition  of 
the  country  to  doubt  and  ask  myself  whether,  in  some  occult 
way,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duties  might  not  have  had 
something  to  do  with  producing  it.  The  results  promised 
by  the  teachers  of  my  cherished  science,  and  those  attained 
Iiy  experiment,  were  irreconcilable,  and  I  was  constrained  to 
!isk  myself  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  that  Political 
I'^conomy  was  not  an  exact — an  absolute — science,  the  laws 
of  which  were  equally  applicable  to  all  nations,  without  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  people,  or 
the  extent,  variety  or  degree  of  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources ?  It  was  easier  to  harbor  this  doubt  than  to  believe 
the  alternative,  which  was,  that  the  Almighty  had  not  put 
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production,  commerce  and  trade  in  tlie  United  States  under 
the  government  of  universal  and  immutable  lawa,  bat  had 
left  them  to  the  control  of  chance.  This  concluaion  being 
inadmissible,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  waive  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject,  or  to  withdraw  my  theories  from 
the  dazzling  liglit  of  abstract  reason,  and  examine  them 
under  the  shade  of  present  experience. 
It  is  a  cardinal  maxim  among  the  adherents  of  free  trade 

that    TWO    MARKETS   IN  WHICH   TO  BUT  AND  BELL  AEE  BETTElt 

THAN  ONE,  and  I  could  not  dispute  it;  but  when  in  the  pro- 
gress of  my  re-examination,  I  announced  it  to  an  intelligent 
protectionist  as  indisputable,  he  admitted  that  it  was  so. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  wliere  is  the  evidence  that  free  trade  is 
the  road  to  two  marltets  for  the  XTnited  Statea?"  In 
endeavoring  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily  to  myself 
it  became  apparent  that  I  had  evaded  the  real  point  at 
issue.  Both  parties  to  the  controversy  agree  that  two  mar- 
kets are  better  than  one.  But  the  protectionists  say,  "  Do 
not  risk  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  home  marlcet  afforded 
by  our  people  when  fully  employed  and  well  paid,  by  at- 
tempting to  secure  another,  in  a  direction  where  success  will 
be,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  doubtful;  "  the  free  traders 
saying,  "  Court  foreign  trade  by  all  means,  and  as  you 
are  sure  of  the  home  market,  you  will  thus  secure  two." 
Which  are  right  ?  To  determine  this,  we  must  ascertain 
whether  trade  between  nations  is  reciprocal  or  nearly  so.* 
To  settle  this  question,  I  made  a  thorough  and  searching 
appeal  to  the  trade  statistics  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
and  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  our  productions  con- 
sumed by  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  has  in  no 
degree,  in  any  year,  depended  upon  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
ductions consumed  by  us ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
never  took  an  equal  amount,  and  frequently,  when  we  were 
taking  most  from  them,  took  least  of  everything  but  cotton, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  elsewhere,  from  ua.  Thus  it 
had  often  occurred  that  when  our  store-houses  were  being 
gorged  with  productions  of  the  underpaid  workmen  of  Eng- 
land, she,  taking  gold  and  silver  from  us,  had  gone  to 
Prussia,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  France,  who  bought 
but  little  from  her,  and  the  chief  diet  of  whose  laboring 
people  consisted  of  rye  bread,  potatoes  and  garlic,  for  her 
breadstuffs.  This  examination  further  ahowed  that  the 
amount  of  breadstuffs  England  will  ever  take  from  us  is 
measured  by  the  slight  deficiency  she  may  expect  to  experi- 
ence after  having  exhausted  the  markets  of  those  lower  priced 
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countries,  wliose  people  are  subjects,  and  whose  wages  mark 
the  minimum  on  wbich  families  may  subsist.  Wben  jEsop's 
stupid  dog  snapped  at  tlie  stiadow  in  tlie  water  he  lost  his 
bone  ;  and  the  iuvestigatioii  convinced  me  that  tlic  attempt 
to  secure  a  second  market  by  reducing  our  customs  duties 
had  destroyed  our  home  market,  but  opened  no  other  for 
any  of  our  productions  except  gold  and  silver,  and  State  and 
corporate  bonds.  It  had  given  England,  witli  her  low  rates 
of  wages  and  interest,  two  markets  in  which  to  sell,  and  by 
destroying  our  home  market  for  grain,  an  additional  one  in 
which  to  buy;  but  had  deprived  us  of  the  one"on  wbicli, 
under  an  adequate  sj'Stem  of  protection,  we  could  always 
depend,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  uniform  general  prosperity 
that  has  prevailed  since  the  Morrill  tariff  of  1861  went  into 
effect.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  fallacy  was  not  in  the  ab- 
stract proposition  whicli  neither  party  disputed,  but  in  the 
assumption  that  free  trade  would  insure  ua  two  markets. 

Kindred  to  the  foregoing  proposition,  and  equally  unde- 
niable as  an  abstract  truth,  seemed  this  other :  You  sHOum 
BUT  WHEBE  YOU  CAN  BOY  CHEAPEST.*  Yct  we  had  been  doing 
this  for  ten  years,  and  were  bankrupt  This  condition  of  affairs 
could  not,  it  seemed  to  me,  be  the  result  of  reduced  rates  of 
duties,  and  the  payment  of  reduced  prices  for  what  we  had 
consumed.  What  process  of  reasoning  could  show  these 
facts  to  be  related  as  cause  and  effect  ?  England  could  sell 
us  railroad  bars  to  lay  over  our  wide  stretches  of  limestone 
country,  and  our  immense  fields  of  coal  and  iron,  at  lower 
prices  than,  in  the  undeveloped  condition  of  our  resources, 
and  with  our  higher  priced  labor  and  money,  we  could  pro- 
duce them  ;  and  we  had  bought  our  supply  from  her.  With 
her  accumulated  capital,  machinery,  skilled  labor,  and  her 
lower  wages,  she  could  also  spin  and  weave  cotton  and  wool, 
and  make  the  cloth  into  garments  cheaper  than  our  country- 
men could,  and  we  had  bought  from  her  our  clothes,  or  the 
clotli  from  which  to  cut  them.  So,  too,  she  could  sell  us 
chemicals,  prepared  drugs,  pig-iron,  raw  steel,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  commodities  for  lees  money  than  we 
could  produce  them ;  and  we  had  gone  to  her  markets  and 
bought  them  where  we  could  buy  them  cheapest.  Mean- 
while, we  had  mined  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
gold  and  silver;  had  raised  unprecedented  crops  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  breadstuffs ;  had  produced  immense  supplies  of 
naval  stores  and  other  exportable  commodities ;  and  had, 
withal,  issued  hundreds  of  milHons  of  interest-bearing  bonds, 
by  which  our  futui-e  productions  and  those  of  our  posterity 

•i*  See  Dr.  liiishnrfl,  in  notes,  pages  3S5  and  364. 
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■were  mortgaged.  Tet,  strange  to  tell,  in  spite  of  the  lower 
duties  paid  on  our  imports,  and  the  lower  than  American 
prices  at  which  we  had  procured  our  supplies,  we  had  not 
gold  and  silver  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  redeemable 
currency,  and  being,  in  many  instaneea,  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  bonds  were  sued  and  sold  out  by  our  English 
friends,  to  whom  our  gold,  silver,  and  bonds  had  gone.  ^We 
were,  however,  rich  in  one  class  of  commodities— the  produc- 
tions of  the  farm.  Of  these  the  people  of  the  Western  States 
had  a  superabundance.  It  was,  however,  unfortunately,  not 
possible  to  make  them  available,  as  our  English  creditors 
would  not  take  them  even  in  payment  of  debts  unless  we 
would,  after  paying  for  their  transportation  to  the  sea-board, 
let  them  have  them  at  the  low  prices  at  which  they  could 
obtain  like  articles  which  had  been  produced  by  the  ill-fed 
peasants  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Hnngary,  and  Turkey. 
Than  to  do  this  it  was  better  for  fanners  in  the  extreme 
West  to  let  their  crops  perish  on  the  field. 

Our  condition  was  anomalous.  There  was  no  element  of 
wealth,  or  of  the  conveniences  of  life  that  could  be  producetl 
by  a  reasonable  amount  of  labor  outside  of  the  tropics  of 
which  we  did  not  possess  greater  stores  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  than  any  other  nation ;  and  of  the  productions  of 
the  farm  our  supply  was  so  superabundant  that  some  of  us 
were,  as  I  have  said,  using  corn  for  fuel ;  yet,  our  manu- 
facturing operatives  were  poor  and  unemployed,  our  farmers 
were  unable  to  pay  for  past  purchases  or  fresh  supplies,  and 
our  merchants  and  banks,  involved  in  the  common  fate,  were 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Did  this  strange  ex- 
perience prove  that  it  is  not  best  to  buy  where  you  can  buy 
cheapest  ?  Ko.  But  it  did  prove  that  money-price  is  not 
the  test  of  cheapness ;  and  that  we  buy  more  cheaply,  thouo-h 
the  nominal  price  of  each  commoiiity  be  higher  when  we  buy 
what  wc  consume  of  those  who  will  buy  what  we  produce  at 
fair  prices,  than  we  do  when  we  buy  at  lower  prices  for  cash, 
or  on  credit,  and  permit  our  productions  to  perish  for  the 
want  of  a  market.  Thus  did  deductions  from  unquestion- 
able and  present  experience  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
system  of  "  established  principles,"  which  I  had  cherished 
as  a  sufficient  economic  creed. 

The  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the  working  classes  of 
England  are  now  passing,  is  constraining  her  statesmen  and 
scholars  to  bring  the  prevailing  system  of  Political  Economy 
to  the  test  of  experience,  and  one  of  these  scholars  has  been 
bold  enough  to  deny  not  only  the  policy,  but  the  morality  of 
the  proposition  I  have  just  considered.  Mr.  David  Symc,  in 
a  well-considered  and  powerful  article  on  the  "  Method  of  Po- 
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litical  Economy,"  in  the  Westminster  Hemew  for  July,  1871, 
which  has  como  nnder  my  notice  since  the  foregoing  was 
written,  says : 

"A  close  investigation  will,  indeed,  lead  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  spirit  of  the  moral  law  is  incompatible  with  the 
modern  economic  doctrine  of  buying  in  the  cheapest,  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market.  For  a  scrupulous  sense  of 
dutj'  will  often  compel  a  man  to  act  contrary  to  his  own 
personal  interests.  Such  a  man  will  conduct  himself  in  his 
business  relations  on  the  strictest  principles  of  honor  and 
fair  dealing.  He  will  refuse  to  take  an  advantage  when  the 
law  ma}'  permit  it,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  might  prejudice 
the  interests  of  others.  He  will  not  take  all  he  can  get,  and 
give  aa  little  as  he  can  ;  but  he  will  give  as  much  as  he  can 
afford,  and  take  only  what  is  fair  and  equitable.  This  is  not 
Utopianism,  but  the  true  spirit  of  the  moral  law. 

"  If,  moreover,  we  consider  man  in  the  social  state,  we  shall 
find  that  the  individual  is  bound  to  recognize  the  interests 
of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  He  cannot,  even  if  he  would, 
be  gaided  in  his  social  relations  by  an  exclusive  regard  for 
his  own  interests.  In  seeking  his  own  advantage  he  must 
be  careful  to  do  nothing  that  might  in  any  way  be  injurious 
to  his  neighbor.  He  must  not  sell  a  spurious  article  for  a 
genuine  one,  nor  a  deleterious  compound  for  a  wholesome 

one.     He  must  not  use  false  labels  or  unjust  weights 

Economic  science  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  social 
state,  and  the  social  state  presupposes  the  existence  of  the 
social  virtues — honor,  honesty,  and  a  regard  for  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  others." 

It  was  not  easy  to  abandon  opinions  I  had  cherished 
through  so  many  years,  and  in  which  my  faith  had  been  so 
implicit,  but  it  was  still  more  difQcult  to  accept  the  oppo- 
site system,  that  of  protection,  which  I  had  so  often  de- 
nounced as  false,  selfish,  and  exclusive.  Nor  did  I  do  this 
hastily;  more  than  two  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 
writings  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  both  systems,  and  still  I 
halted  between  them.  Meanwhile,  it  became  apparent  to 
me,  not  only  that  Political  Economy  was  not  a  science,  but 
that  it  was  impossible  to  frame  a  system  of  abstract  economic 
propositions  which  would  be  universally  applicable  and  bene- 
ficent; and,  further,  that  the  same  principles  could  not  be 
applied  beneficially  to  England  and  the  United  States.  The 
conditions  of  the  two  nations  are  not  the  same,  but  are  in 
striking  contrast,  England  is  a  small  island,  but  the  United 
States  embraces  almost  the  entire  available  territory  of  a 
continent.  The  former  is  burdened  by  an  excess  of  popula- 
tion, and  vexed  by  the  question  as  to  how  she  shall  dispose 
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of  the  excess ;  but  our  great  need  is  iniSuatrioiis  people,  and 
with  us  the  question  is  how  can  we  increase  immigration.  She 
has  to  import  food  for  half  her  people,  and  her  foreign  trade 
is  to  her  what  seed-time  and  harvest  are  to  the  countries  from 
which  she  procures  the  breadstuffs  she  requires  but  cannot 
produce  ;  but  were  they  on  our  soil,  we  could  feed  ten  times 
the  number  of  her  whole  people ;  and  even  while  I  write,  the 
merchants  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  other  northwestern  States 
are  suffering  financial  embarrassment  because  the  farmers 
tliey  supply  cannot  find  a  market  for  their  crops.  She  is 
dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  most  of  the  raw  mate- 
ri^s  she  consumes ;  but  we  have  within  our  limits  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  every  variety  not  dependent  upon  tropical  heat 
for  their  production.  Her  resources  are  ascertained  and 
developed ;  but  oura  await  development,  and  in  regions,  any 
one  of  which  is  larger  than  all  western  Europe,  including 
the  British  Islands,  await  definite  ascertainment,  fier  popu- 
lation is  compacted  within  narrow  limits,  and  her  railroads  are 
completed  and  paid  for ;  but  our  people  are  settled  sparsely 
over  half  a  continent,  and  most  of  our  system  of  roads,  for 
which  the  capital  is  yet  to  be  produced,  is  to  be  constructed. 
The  charges  for  transportation  within  her  circumscribed  and 
populous  limits  are  very  light ;  but  over  our  extended  and 
thinly-settled  country  they  are  necessarily  heavy.  Her  facto- 
ries were  erected  and  supplied  with  machinery  while  she  main- 
tained the  most  rigid  system  of  protection  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;  but  ours  are  to  be  built  as  experiments  in  the 
face  of  threatened  free  trade  which  would  involve  a  more 
unequal  competition  than  any  against  which  she  defended 
hers  by  protective  duties  and  absolute  prohibitions.  Her 
average  rate  of  interest  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum ;  but  ours 
is  never  less  than  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country  is  often  3  percent,  per  month.  The  great 
body  of  her  laborers,  even  since  the  recent  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  are  siibjects  without  civic  duties ;  but  ours  are  citi- 
zens, and  liable  to  such  duties.  She  pays  the  daily  wages  of 
her  workmen  with  shillings ;  but  we  pay  ours  with  dollars 
worth  four  shillings  each,  and  give  many  classes  of  them 
more  dollars  than  she  does  shillings  r  It  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible that  the  same  economic  polity  can  be  applied  with  equal 
advantage  to  countries  whose  condition  presents  so  many 
and  such  important  contrasts. 

Ten  years  under  a  tariff  which  levied  the  lowest  rates  of 
duties  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  raising  by  imports  the 
amount  of  revenue  required  by  the  current  expenses  of  the 
government,  sufficed  to  destroy  the  industries  and  credit  of 
the  American  people.     The  immense  advantages  England 
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posaesses  in  manufactures  and  trade  have  enabled  her  to  with- 
stand the  untowai-d  influenoe  of  free  trade  for  a  longer  period 
than  -we  were  able  to ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury it  has  become  appai-ent  that  even  the  mistress  of  the  seas 
and  the  work-shop  of  the  world  cannot,  at  less  cost  than  the 
loss  of  national  prestige  and  threatened  revolution,  throw 
her  ports  open  to  unrestricted  competition.  The  effect  on 
England  of  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  system  does 
not  exhibit  itself  in  wide-spread  bankruptcy  as  it  did  with 
us.  The  enormous  accumulations  of  capital  held  by  her 
privileged  classes  have  prevented  this.  It  is,  however,  ob- 
servable in  the  disappearance  of  the  small  farmer,  and  of  the 
small  work-shop  that  in  more  prosperous  times  would  have 
expanded  into  a  factory  ;  in  the  concentration  of  land  and 
machinery  in  the  hands  of  a  constantly  diminishing  number 
of  persons  ;  and  in  the  rapidly  increasing  destitution,  idle- 
ness, intemperance,  and  despair  of  her  laboring  classes.* 

In  the  course  of  his  admirable  sermon  before  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  December  20tL,  1868,  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert 
said :  "  The  severance  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  to  me 
an  even  sadder  thing  than  the  wretched  state  of  the  labor 
market.  I  can  fancy  a  remedy  possible  for  the  one,  I  can 
foresee  no  remedy  for  the  other.  The  gap  between  them 
seems  widening  every  day,  as  trade  and  land  fall  into  the 
hands  of  large  capitalists,  who  absorb  all  smaller  concerns, 
all  smaller  holdings."  And  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April, 
18T0,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  State,  the  Poor,  and  the 
Country,"  says:  "The  lamentable  depression  of  trade,  and 
consequentwantofemploj'ment  which  have  recently  pre  vailed, 
have  now  reached  a  most  serious  magnitude  in  many  of  the 
larger  towns,  and  most  of  all  in  London  and  its  far-spreading 
suburbs.  The  intensity  of  the  distress  in  the  metropolitan 
districts  has  not  been  equalled  in  recent  times.  And  the 
break-down  of  our  Poor-law  system,  despite  all  efforts  of 
voluntary  associations,  has  been  appalling  in  its  results. 
Not  a  week  passes  without  several  cases  of  'deaths  from 
starvation,'  duly  attested  by  tlie  verdict  of  coroners'  in- 
quests, where  the  medical  and  other  evidence  reveals  an 
amount  of  unaided  wretchedness  and  starvation,  which  one 
would  suppose  impossible  in  a  civilized  country.  Men, 
women  and  children  dying  from  sheer  famine  in  the  heart 
of  the  wealthiest  city  in  the  world ! " 

The  extracts  from  the  works  of  Sir  John  Byles,  Sir 
Edward  Sullivan,  Professor  Kirk,  Messrs.  Grant,  Patterson, 
Smith,  Hoyle,  and  other  recent  British  writers,  which  will 
be  found  in  notes  throughout  this  volume,  more  than  con- 
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firm  this  statement.  Sit-  Edward  Sullivan  adm 
governing  classes  that  if  they  do  not  wish  to  reduce  England 
to  the  condition  of  a  manufacturing  country  without  work- 
shops or  skilled  workmen,  they  must  protect  native  industry 
sufficiently  to  restore  the  home  market  for  cotton  fabrics, 
which  has  fallen  off  35  per  cent.,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
enforced  idleness  of  masses  of  the  working  people  has  de- 
prived them  of  the  ability  to  consume  this  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  comfortable  attire ;  and  Mr.  Hoyle  produces  from 
official  statistics  the  figures  to  prove  the  startling  statement. 

Nor  can  the  British  Government  longer  close  its  eyes  to 
this  distress  and  continue  to  assert  that  the  law  of  supply 
AND  DEMAND  is  the  heaven-appoiutcd  and  ail-sufflcient  regu- 
lator of  societary  movements.  It  is  even  now  feebly  attempt- 
ing to  regalate  both  supply  and  demand  by  its  own  action. 
To  this  end  Earl  Granville,  Foreign  Secretary,  as  early  as 
the  Uth  of  April,  1870,  addressed  a  circular  dispatch  to  the 
Governors  of  British  Colonies,  from  which  I  take  the  follow- 
ing paragraph ; 

"  The  distress  prevailing  among  the  laboring  classes  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  directed  public 
attention  to  the  question  of  Emigration  as  a  means  of  relief. 
It  has  been  urged  on  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  while 
there  are  in  this  country  large  numbers  of  well-conducted, 
industrious  laborers,  for  whom  no  employment  can  be  found, 
there  exists  in  most  of  the  colonies  a  more  extensive  demand 
for  labor  than  the  laboring  class  on  the  spot  can  supply. 
The  result  of  emigration  would,  therefore,  it  is  said,  be 
equally  advantageous  to  the  emigrant  and  the  colonies — to 
the  former,  by  placing  him  in  a  position  to  earn  an  indepen- 
dence ;  to  the  latter,  by  supplying  a  want  that  retards  their 
progress  and  prosperity.  Under  the  circumstances,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  is  anxious  to  be  furnished  with  your 
opinion  as  to  the  prospects  nlnch  the  colony  under  your 
government  holds  out  to  tmigiants,  both  of  the  agricultural 
and  the  art  san  class 

The  points  on  which  we  should  be  specially  desirous  of 
receiving  information  aie  the  classes  of  laborers  whose 
laboi  is  most  m  demand  in  the  colony  under  your  govern- 
ment the  numbtib  for  whom  employment  could  be  found; 
the  I  robable  wages  they  would  earn ;  whether  married  men 
with  families  could  obtain  wages  to  enable  them  to  support 
then  families  and  house  iccommodation  for  their  shelter; 
what  assistinte  or  facilities  would  be  provided  to  pass  the 
emi^iints  to  the  listncts  where  their  labor  is  in  demand; 
and  whethei   iny  pecuniarj   assistance  would  be  granted 
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either  toward  tiieir  passages,  or  toward  providing  depots 
and  sulisisteiice  on  their  first  arrival,  or  toward  sending 
them  up  to  the  country." 

That  England  wi\l  soon  so  far  modify  her  revenue  system 
as  to  re-adopt  many  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Pro- 
tective System,  I  confidently  predict.  Not  that  I  credit  her 
privileged  classes  with  quick  or  enlarged  sympathy  with  the 
laboring  classes,  but  becanse  I  know  that  they  have  always 
had  safBcient  tact  to  avert  popular  outbreak  by  timely  con- 
cession. And  though  I  remember  how  the  people  of  Ireland 
and  Orissa  were  permitted  to  starve,  I  still  believe  that 
the  consumers  of  England  will  consent  to  pay  duties  on 
such  goods  as  compete  with  English  labor  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  relieve  from  taxation  the  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  currants, 
raisins,  tobacco,  and  spirits  of  the  laboring  classes,  rather 
than  incur  the  risk  of  widespread  famine  in  London,  Lanca- 
shire, and  other  great  industrial  centres  of  the  country.  But, 
were  they  capable  of  the  fatuity  of  withholding  their  consent, 
the  question  has  passed  from  their  decision.  Their  last  con- 
cession to  the  popular  will,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
makes  this  one  inevitahle.  The  article  in  Blackwood,  already 
referred  to,  thus  defines  the  position  of  the  question : 

"A  new  power  has  been  introduced  into  our  political  sys- 
tem, new  forces  are  at  work  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Government  has  become  National  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  with  the  change  a  new  breath  of  life 
is  stirring  society.  New  views  are  rapidly  forming ;  new 
hopes  and  aspirations  are  entering  into  the  heart  of  the 
masses.  The  rule  of  the  middle  classes  established  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1 833,  has  come  to  an  end  ;  and  the  doctrines 
which  regulated  the  legislation  of  that  period  are  now  being 
tested  and  considered  from  a  difi'erent,  indeed  opposite  point 
of  view. 

"Eor  nearly  forty  years  the  prime  object  of  our  legis- 
lation has  been  the  interests  of  the  Consumers ;  now,  we 
shall  soon  have  the  masses  advocating  their  own  interests  as 
Producers.  What  is  more,  the  State  has  now  become  simply 
the  nation  itself,  acting  through  a  chosen  body  of  adminis- 
trators ;  and  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  under  the  new  regime 
the  Government  will  be  called  upon  to  adopt  a  very  different 
policy  in  domestic  affairs  from  that  represented  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Whigs  and  doctrinaires,  which  has  been  para^ 
mount  since  1832.  That  principle  well  suited  the  interests, 
of  the  wealthy  and  comparatively  fortunate  classes,  who 
needed  no  help  from  the  State,  yet  who  got  all  tbey  asked 
for,  by  the  abolition  of  all  custom  duties  which  shackled 
their  business.  But  will  that  principle  keep  its  ground  now 
that  the  weaker  classes  also  have  a  voice  in  the  Government? 
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Will  they  not  maintain  that  they,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
nation,  have  a  claim  to  be  fully  considered  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government ;  and  that,  if  they  can  point  out  any  system 
of  governmental  action  which  will  benefit  them,  without 
doing  injustice  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  no  doctrinaire 
limitations  upon  the  actions  of  the  State  shall  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way?  The  Eoasima  of  the  Liberals,  which  have 
been  predominant  since  1832,  will  be  thrown  into  the  crucible 
and  tried  anew.  Already  in  vague  murmurs,  which  ere  long 
will  become  distinct  and  earnest  speech,  the  masses  are  be- 
ginning to  say  that  the  principles  which  have  been  in  vogue 
during  the  rule  of  the  middle  classes  will  not  suit  them. 
'Our  interests,'  they  say,  'are  those  of  Producers,  not  of 
Consumers. 

"  '  We  also  are  poor,  and  you  are  wealthy  ;  we  are  weak, 
and  you  are  strong ;  with  us  employment  is  a  far  more  pre- 
carious thing  than  it  is  with  you,  and  we  have  but  small 
earnings  to  fall  back  upon  when  out  of  work.  State  help, 
though  not  needful  to  the  middle  classes,  is  needed  at  times 
by  us ;  and  we  shall  never  rest  contented  until  that  principle 
is  acknowledged  and  properly  applied.'  " 

The  government  cannot  long  refuse  to  listen  to  this  de- 
mand, which  no  longer  comes  from  the  laboring  classes  alone, 
but  is  enforced  by  many  such  writers  as  tbose  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  many  of  my  most  instructive  notes,  and  now  by 
Blackwood,  the  Quarterly  Reviews,  and  other  great  organs 
of  opinion.  That  school  of  political  economists  who  pro- 
pound free  trade  as  the  result  of  their  system  is  finding  less 
favor  with  the  thinkers  of  England  than  heretofore.  They 
discover  that  it  is  not  producing  the  results  it  promised,  but 
other  and  very  different  ones,  and  are  demanding  that  it  be 
tested  by  the  inductive  system,  and  proven  by  the  facta  of 
experience.  It  has  become  clear  to  many  of  them  that 
under  its  influence  the  working  people  are  not  prosperous 
or  contented ;  that  the  home  market  for  some  of  their  great 
staples  diminishes  steadily  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  Government 
assurances  that  British  trade  increases,  it  is  stationary,  if 
not  absolutely  diminishing.  Discarding  statements  prepared 
by  skilful  statistical  jugglers  like  Mr.  Wells,  our  late  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue,  they  are  comparing  and  analyzing  re- 
sults for  themselves,  and  have  thus  detected  the  fraudulent 
practices  by  which  they  have  been  deceived.  The  last  trick 
British  statistics  have  been  made  to  play  was  by  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  who,  to  prove  the  steady  in- 
crease of  trade,  proclaimed  with  much  triumph  that  the  ex- 
ports during  1810  were  11  per  cent,  greater  than  they  were 
in  1868.  This  cheering  result,  which,  isolated  from  the  gen- 
eral facts  to  wMch.  it  ia  related,  la  true,  is  made  to  prove  the 
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steady  inci'ease  of  trade  by  a  device  that  would  do  no  dis- 
credit to  the  cunning  and  audacity  of  our  great  statistical 
manipulator.  This  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  done. 
The  French  army  moved  toward  the  German  frontier  about 
the  15th  of  July,  1810,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  war 
was  at  its  height,  promising  not  only  to  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, but  threatening  to  involve  all  Europe.  It  caused  a 
general  suspension  of  the  industries  of  France  and  Germany, 
whose  wares  and  fabrics  were  crowding  those  of  England 
out  of  so  many  markets,  or  the  employment  of  their  opera- 
tives in  the  production  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  It 
also  gave  England  an  immense  market  for  these.  But  what 
was,  perhaps,  more  important  than  all  this,  it  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  commercial  marine  of  those  countries  from 
the  ocean,  and  gave  the  ships  and  shops  of  England  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  carrying  and  foreign  trade  of  the  world.  Her 
trade  could  not  fail  to  be  exceptionally  large  that  year,  as 
owing  to  the  war  having  extended  far  into  it,  and  been  pro- 
longed by  the  folly  of  the  Commune  it  will  be  this  year. 
The  Commissioners  of  Customs  prove  the  virtues  of  free 
trade  by  conti-asting  the  exports  of  this  exceptional  year 
with  those  of  1868,  in  which  they  were  lower  than  thej'  have 
Ijeen  since  1865.  The  following  official  figures  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  last  four 
years,  including  1810,  which  was  so  exceptionally  large,  have 
on  the  average  been  less  than  during  1866  by  the  consider- 
able sum  of  more  than  $6,700,000  per  annum 

1866.  Tutsi  Tslue  of  Britisb  Exuurts  £!SN  9I7,53r 

Itffir.              "             "            "  1S1  IS    «1 

!3liS.          ■    "            "            "  17it46'644 

JSfid.              "            "             '■  ISISai-JSr 

lS7(t.              "            "            "  199  649  9i8 

The  reader  who  will  add  the  value  of  the  four  yeais,  '67-70, 
and  divide  the  result  by  four,  and  compile  the  figuies  thus 
obtained  with  the  total  exports  of  1866,  will  ascertain  pre- 
cisely how  rapidly  aud  steadily  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
increases. 

Mr.  Syme,  in  the  course  of  his  article  in  the  Wesiminsler 
Beview,  to  which  I  have  referred,  says  :  "  Political  Economy 
exhibits  no  sign  of  progressiveness.  Instead  of  discoveries, 
of  which  we  have  had  none  of  any  consequence  since 
Adam  Smith's  time  we  have  had  endless  disputation  and 
setting  up  of  dogmas  ^hate\ti  progicss  may  have  been 
made  m  otUei  sciences  duiing  the  last  century,  there  has 
been  none  in  this  The  most  elementary  principles  are 
stdl  matters  of  dispute  The  doctiine  of  free  trade,  for 
instance  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  ciowning  triumph 
of  Political  Economy,  is  still  lerj  fai  fiom  being  uni- 
■vei&ally  lecognized.     E\en  m  England,  after  twenty  years' 
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trial  under  most  favorable  circumstances,  free  trade  has 
been  put  upon  its  defence.  We  make  no  progress,  and 
from  tlie  very  nature  of  our  method  of  investigation,  we  can 
make  none.  The  Political  Economist  observes  phenomena 
with  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  their  cause.  His  method, 
in  fact,  is  the  method  of  the  savage.  The  phenomena  of 
nature,  the  thunder,  the  lightning,  or  the  earthquake,  strike 
the  savage  with  awe  and  wonder ;  but  he  only  looks  within 
himself  for  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  To  him, 
therefore,  the  forces  of  nature  are  only  the  efforts  of  beings 
like  himself,  great  and  powerful,  no  doubt,  but  with  good 
and  evil  propensities,  and  subject  to  every  human  caprice. 
Like  the  Political  Economist,  he  works  within  the  vicious 
circle  of  his  own  feelings,  and  he  cannot  comprehend,  any 
more  than  the  savage,  how  he  can  discover  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  phenomena  whicli  he  sees  around  him.  The 
savage  would  reduce  the  Divine  mind  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  human  ;  the  Political  Economist  would  reduce  the  human 
mind  to  the  dimensions  of  his  ideal. 

"  Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  inductive  method  is  alone 
applicable  to  the  investigation  of  economic  science,  and  that 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  make  any  solid  progress  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  follow  the  d  priori  method— a  method 
which  has  not  aided,  but  clogged  and  fettered  ns  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth,  and  which  is  utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern scientific  inquiry." 

For  the  edification  of  those  who  may  be  incredulous  as  to 
free  trade  being  on  its  defence  in  England,  Mr.  Syme  refers 
to  Professor  Bouamy  Price's  arraignment  of  it  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  of  February,  1811.* 

The  London  Quarterly  Beview  for  July  [18tl],  contains 
a  spirited  article  on  "  Economical  Fallacies  and  Labor  Uto- 
pias," in  which  it  handles  with  great  freedom  "  the  school  of 
political  economists  now  in  the  ascendant."  The  date  at 
which  it  was  published  proves  that  the  author  could  not 
have  seen  the  article  entitled  "  Free  Trade— Revenue  Re- 
form," in  our  Atlantic  for  October,  yet  he  says ;  "  There  is 
an  utopianism  which  counts  its  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  nay,  cackles  over  chickens  it  expects  to  hatch  from 
eggs  that  are  addled."  Referring  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who,  had  the  Atlantic's  article  been  anonymous,  might,  from 
the  freedom  with  which  it  disposes  of  existing  relations  and 
interests,  well  have  been  suspected  of  its  authorship,  the 
Quarterly  proceeds  to  say : 

"  If  Mr.  Mill,  the  recognized  leader  of  that  school,  is  to  he 
designated  as  an  economical '  enthusiast,'  or  perhaps  more 

»  See  also  r 
pages  199  and 
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properly  as  the  founder  and  propagator  of  economical  en- 
thusiaeni,  be  has  earned  that  designation  more  by  the  exces- 
sive esercise  of  the  dialectical  than  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
and  docs  not  so  much  body  forth  to  himself  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,  as  suggest  to  his  disciples  revolutions,  un- 
realized even  in  imagination,  of  all  existing  relations  between 
classes  and  sexes,  as  logically  admissible,  and  not  to  be 
set  aside  as  practically  chimerical  without  actual  experiment. 
His  enthusiasm  is  the  speculative  passion  of  starting  ever 
fresh  game  in  the  wide  field  of  abstract  social  possibilities — 
philosophically  indiflferent  to  all  objections  drawn  from  the 
actual  conditions  of  men,  women,  or  things  in  the  concrete. 
Mr.  Mill  would  be  very  capable,  like  Condorcet,  of  deriving 
from  the  doctrine  of  human  perfectibility  the  inference  that 
there  was  no  demonstrable  reason  why  the  duration  of  human 
life  might  not  be  prolonged  indefinitely  by  discoveries  (here- 
after to  be  made)  in  hygiene.  And  to  all  objections  drawn 
from  universal  human  experience  of  the  growth  and  decay 
of  vital  power  within  a  limited  period,  it  would  be  quite  in 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  temper  to  reply  calmly  that 
the  life  of  man,  like  the  genius  of  woman,  had  not  hitherto 
been  developed  under  such  conditions  as  to  draw  out  its 
capabilities  to  the  full  extent.  Like  Condorcet,  too,  while 
dealing  perturbation  all  around  him,  Mr.  Mill  is  impertur- 
bable, and  might  be  described  as  he  was,  as  '  un  mouton  en 
rage — un  Volcan  convert  de  neige  !  '  " 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Bonaparte,  that  Political 
Economy  would  grind  empires  to  powder,  though  they  were 
made  of  adamant.  The  British  Government  is  proving  the 
excellence  of  his  judgment,  and  schoolmen  and  theorists  are 
industriously  laboring  to  induce  the  American  people  to 
confirm  it  by  even  a  grander  illustration.  This  pretended 
science  which,  Mr.  Mill  says,  "necessarily  reasons  from  as- 
sumptions, and  not  from  facts,"  is  sedulously  and  devoutly 
taught  at  Tale,  and  most  of  our  leading  colleges.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  the  intimate  relations  of  many  of  the  students 
with  the  industries  and  people  of  the  country  render  the 
scholasticisms  of  their  teachers  harmless ;  and  in  parting 
from  them,  they  sometimes  throw  back  upon  them  the 
terrible  results  of  experience,  as  their  reply  to  the  weary 
chapters  of  deductions  from  assumptions  with  which  they 
have  been  tortured.  How  boldly  and  aptly,  yet  respectfully 
this  may  be  done,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Orville  Justus  Bliss, 
of  Chicago,  at  Tale's  last  commencement.  A  leading  scholar 
of  his  class,  he  had  been  selected  to  deliver  the  Valedictory, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said : 

"A  cry  for  relief  has  gone  forth,  and  refuses  to  be  hushed 
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We  cannot  always  ignore  these  men.  Neither  can  we  for- 
ever satisfy  tliem  by  quoting  Adam  Smith.  Suppose  some 
wise  individual  should  stand  with  a  copy  of  '  The  Wealth 
of  Nations '  in  his  hand  before  a  mob  of  London  bread- 
rioters,  and  begin  to  read  the  chapter  on  wages  ;  would  they 
all  go  off  rejoicing  in  the  beauties  of  the  science,  and  con- 
vinced that  they  were  happy  ?  Political  Economy  has  had 
ample  trial  in  England.  A  mill  agent  recently  said,  '  I  re- 
gard my  work  people  just  aa  I  regard  my  machinery.  So 
long  as  they  can  do  my  work  for  what  I  choose  to  pay  them, 
I  keep  them,  getting  out  of  them  aJ!  I  can.  When  my 
machines  get  old  and  useless,  I  reject  them,  and  get  new ; 
and  these  people  are  part  of  my  machinery.'  Is  not  that  a 
sufficiently  rigorous  application  of  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  ?  And  it  describes  the  whole  factory  system  in  Eng- 
land, up  to  the  time  when  the  agitators  took  it  in  hand. 
What  it  has  done  for  England,  I  need  not  repeat.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Political  Economy,  as  a  solution  of  this  question, 
is  a  disastrous  failure." 

And  again:  "The  poor  cannot  help  themselves.  They 
are  tied  hand  and  foot  with  an  enslaving  destitution.  We 
say :  '  It  is  a  free  country ;  let  every  one  make  of  himself  as 
much  as  he  can.'  We  challenge  one  and  all  to  an  unbounded 
competition.  But  to  these  people  the  seeming  fairness  is 
mockery.  It  rivals  the  brave  boy  who  first  takes  a  good 
long  start,  and  then  turns  around  and  offers  to  race  with  you 
to  the  next  corner.  Tlie  child  of  the  laborer  may  lift  him- 
self from  his  degradation,  and  become  a  power  for  good. 
But  there  must  be  some  measure  of  intelligence,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build.  They  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  society  is  their  'friend,  not  an  enemy,  whose  prosperity 
is  their  defeat.  What,  then,  is  the  laying  of  a  cable,  or  the 
spanning  of  a  continent?  What  beauty  do  they  find  in 
literature,  what  exaltation  in  science — I  had  almost  said, 
what  solace  in  religion  ?  Not  in  the  name  of  an  endangered 
society,  imminent  as  its  peril  is ;  not  in  the  interests  of  great 
money -wi elders,  plainly  as  those  interests  point  to  educated 
labor,  do  I  plead  the  cause  of  tlicse  people ;  but  because 
they  are  part  of  onr  common  humanity,  and  have  a  right  to 
partake  of  our  common,  intellectual,  Eesthetio,  and  social 
delight." 

I  have  said  that  I  believe  England  will  soon  readopt  many 
of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  protective  system.  Un- 
less we  determine  otherwise,  she  must  do  this  soon.  Her 
newly  enfranchised  producers  will  demand  it,  and  the  action 
of  her  colonies  will  impart  vehemence  to  the  demand.  Pro- 
tection is  a  settled  principle  with  the  governments  of  Yic- 
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toria,  'N'ew  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  other  Aiiatralian 
colonies.  Speaking  of  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  establishing  Customs  TJiiions  on  the  principle  of  the 
Zollverein,  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  in  his  Greater  Britain, 
says :  "  It  is  a  commou  doctrine  in  the  colonies  of  England 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  called  'independent'  if  it  has  to  cry 
out  to  another  for  supplies  of  necessaries ;  that  true  national 
existence  is  first  attained  when  the  country  becomes  capable 
of  supplying  to  its  own  citizens  those  goods  without  which 
they  cannot  exist  in  the  state  of  comfort  they  have  already 
reached.  Political  is  apt  to  follow  on  commercial  depen- 
dency, they  say."  After  a  somewhat  glowing  portrayal  of 
the  moral  beauty  of  cosmopolitanism  or  free  trade,  Mr. 
Dilke,  recurring  to  the  colonies,  says ;  "  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  argued  that  if  every  State  consults  the  good  of  its 
own  citizens,  we  shall,  by  the  action  of  all  nations,  obtain 
the  desired  happiness  of  the  whole  world,  and  this  with 
rapidity,  from  the  reason  that  every  country  understands 
its  own  interests  better  than  it  does  those  of  its  neighbor. 
As  a  rule,  the  colonists  hold  that  they  should  not  protect 
themselves  against  the  sister  colonies,  but  only  against  the 
outer  world ;  and  while  I  was  in  Melbourne  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  respect  to  the  border  trade  between  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales;  but  this  is  at  present  (1868)  the 
only  step  that  has  been  taken  toward  inter-colonial  Free 
Trade." 

The  British  Government  cannot,  without  our  consent,  main- 
tain its  present  revenue  system  for  five  years  more.  But  we 
may  enable  it  to  postpone  the  change  a  few  years  longer, 
inasmuch  as  by  maintaining  our  workshops  in  England 
rather  than  in  the  United  States,  we  can  soothe  popular 
discontent  by  giving  employment  to  her  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  workers.  This  would  also  not  only 
increase  her  foreign  trade,  but  by  enabling  those  who  are 
now  idle  and  requiring  support  to  earn  wages  and  purchase 
supplies,  would,  till  we  should  again  reach  bankruptcy,  re- 
vive her  home  market.*  To  repeal  or  reduce  our  protective 
duties,  while  our  people  are  burdened  by  the  annual  levy  of 
more  than  $100,000,000  of  internal  taxes,  is  the  Mily  method 
by  which  the  languishing  trade  and  industry  of  England 
can  be  materially  invigorated  under  her  present  free  trade 
revenue  system. f  Should  the  American  people  conclude  that 
cheap  goods  for  cash  constitute  t!ie  chief  end  of  men  and  na- 
tions, and  that  their  interests  will  be  best  served  by  having 

»  See  eitrnot  from  RylBnd's  Irm  Trade  Circular,  in  notf,  page  *03. 
t  Bee  extraot  from  Om-  Snlwnal  Rtaourcm,  and  haw  Ifeji  nre    Watled,  by 
Wm.  Hoj-Ie,  page  lOS. 
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their  ores  sinelteiJ,  and  their  pig-iron,  railroad  bars,  Besse- 
mer and  Ciist-ateel,  chemicals,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and 
other  wares  and  fabrics,  made  in  foreign  lands  by  people  whose 
food  is  raised  by  the  ill-fed  peasants  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Turkey,  the  discontented  artisans  of  England  will 
probably  be  pacified,  and  the  emigration  of  her  skilled  work- 
men to  this  country  be  arrested  for  a  decade.  What  the 
farmers  of  the  Mississippi  Talley  would  do  with  their  crops 
meanwhile,  is  a  question  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

But  I  may  remark  that  it  was  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  Wliere  sball  the  farmers  of  America  find  a  steady 
and  remunerative  market  for  their  crops  1  that  confirmed  my 
adherence  to  protection.  The  circumstances  were  these :  In 
1859,  during  the  period  of  doubt  heretofore  referred  to,  I 
sought  the  privilege  of  renewing  a  neglected  intimacy  with 
Henry  C.  Carey,  to  whom  I  have  since  gone,  and  never  in 
vain,  when  troubled  by  doubt  on  any  economic  question. 
Hitherto,  our  intercourse  had  been  that  of  earnest  adherents 
of  conflicting  systems,  but  henceforth  it  was  to  be  that  of 
friends  in  council,  or  rather  of  teacher  and  pupil.  I  already 
recognized  the  fact  that  with  their  sui-plus  capita!,  immense 
sums  of  which  are  invested  in  our  bonds  and  those  of  other 
nations  which  pay  as  high  rates  of  interest  as  we  do,  it  was 
always  possible  for  English  manufacturers,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  production,  to  combine,  and  by  selling  their  goods, 
for  a  season  or  two,  in  this  one  of  their  many  markets,  at 
rates  slightly  below  their  actual  cost,  to  destroy  their  Ameri- 
can rivals,  whose  capital  was  not  often  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  their  business,  and  who,  when  compelled  to  borrow, 
were  subject  to  high  rates  of  interest.*  And  I  also  knew  that 
the  workingmen  of  this  country  could  not  maintain  homes 
and  rear  and  educate  families  on  such  wages  as  those  of 
other  countries  were  compelled  to  receive.  But  the  question 
that  gave  me  difficulty  was  (for  such  I  mistakenly  supposed 
must  be  a  result  of  protection),  why  should  the  farmer  be 
taxed  to  defend  the  manufacturer  and  his  employees  against 
euch  conspiracies,  and  this  inevitable,  though  fatal,  competi- 
tion ?  This  apparent  conflict  of  interest  it  was  at  which  I 
halted,  and  the  service  Mr.  Carey  rendered  me  was  that  of 
showin"  me  that  no  such  conflict  existed ;  but  that,  on  the 
contraiy,  the  prosperity  of  the  American  farmer  did  then,  and 
always  must,  depend  on  the  steady  employment  of  the  Ameri- 
can miner,  artisan,  and  laborer,  at  such  wages  as  would  enable 
them  and  their  families  to  be  free  consumers  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  field,  the  orchard,  and  the  dairy.     With  the  clear 

■   See  ostraet  from  Report  ot  Parliamentary  Commission,  in  note,  pigo  S28. 
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perception  of  this  truth,  that,  at  least  in  the  United  Statea, 
the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  tliat  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturer  equally  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  farmer ;  and  that,  in  so  far  there  was 
no  conflict,  but  an  absolute  hannony  of  interests  between 
them,  I  became  a  protectionist.  My  last  doubt  had  been  re- 
moved, for  I  now  saw  that  the  Protective  System  was  not 
chargeable  with  the  selfish  exclnsiveness  I  had  ascribed  to 
it,  but  was,  in  fact,  the  truest  and  most  beneficent  cosmo- 
politanism ;  nay,  more,  that  it  was  essential  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  absolutely  free  trade  by  the  American  people. 

Let  me  hastily  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  proposi- 
tions. Trade  is  most  free  when  there  is  an  active  and 
remunerative  demand  for  all  the  commodities  that  can  be 
produced;  and  this  is  when  the  people  are  so  generally  em- 
ployed in  remunerative  pursuits  that  the  number  steadily 
increases  of  those  who,  by  their  earnings,  can,  while  supply- 
ing themselves  and  families  with  the  average  necessaries 
and  conveniences  provided  by  modern  civilization,  accumu- 
late sufficient  capital  to  enable  them  to  change  their  busi- 
ness, or  vicinage,  as  inclination,  health,  or  circumstances  may 
dictate.  In  other  words,  trade  is  most  free  when  the  great- 
est number  of  people  are  able  to  buy  or  sell,  to  work  or  rest, 
to  spend  money  in  travel,  or  for  a  coveted  luxury — or 
to  deposit  the  amount  required  for  this  in  a  savings  bank,  or 
purchase  therewith  an  interest-bearing  bond.  The  authors 
from  whose  works  most  of  the  notes  by  which  I  have  en- 
forced the  doctrines  of  my  addresses  and  letters  have  been 
taken,  prove  that  the  number  of  the  people  of  England,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales  who  enjoy  these  conditions,  is 
steadily  diminishing ;  that  there  are  more  than  a  million  in- 
habitants of  these  countries  who  are  vagrants,  and  more  than 
another  million  who  are  paupers ;  and  that  this  is  not  because 
they  were  born  to  pauperism  and  vagrancy,  but  because,  at 
least  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  they  cannot  get  work 
whereby  they  may  earn  the  means  of  independent  subsist- 
ence.* As  freedom  from  customs  duties  does  not  establish 
free  trade,  it  has  not  enabled  them  to  sell  or  buy  freely.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  farmers  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  find  that  there  is  such  a 
surplus  of  food  in  the  world  that  their  trade  is  greatly  re- 
stricted. Having  all  raised  grain  and  live  stock,  there  is  no 
chance  for  commerce  between  tbem,  and  though  we  are  im- 
porting vastly  more  foreign  goods  than  ever  before,  they  can- 

s  See  statements  of  Sranl,  Sulliran,  Kirk,  HoyJe,  R.  Dudley  Baiter,  Smith, 
and  Patterson,  in  notes,  pagea  24-S,  1S5-T,  2tlT-9,  S38-B,  and  422. 
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not  flud  a  market  for  their  productions  at  prices  tliat  will  re- 
imburse the  cost  of  production.  These  States  abound  in  the 
ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  and  other  metals,  and 
in  fuel  and  water-power.  They  all  raise  wool,  some  of  them 
cotton,  and  Arkansas  is  a  natural  silk  field,  in  every  quarter 
of  which  the  mulberry  tree  is  indigenous  ;  but  these  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  the  forces  whereby 
they  may  be  utilized,  have  been  neglected.  Had  they  been 
largely  appropriated,  there  would  be  no  glut  in  tlie  grain 
markets  of  these  States.  Trade  throughout  their  limits  would 
be  both  free  and  active.  Many  of  the  vagrants  and  paupers 
of  England  have  the  skill  to  mine  and  smelt  ores;  to  convert 
them  into  wares ;  to  spin  wool,  cotton,  and  silk — weave  them 
into  fabrics,  and  color  them  with  exquisite  skill  and  taste. 
Can  we  not,  in  lieu  of  homesteads,  offer  such  of  their  skilled 
countrymen  as  still  have  the  ability  to  come,  steady  work  at 
such  generous  wages  as  will  tempt  a  million  or  two  of  them 
— miners,  smelters,  engineers,  machinists,  spinners,  weavers, 
dyers,  and  other  classes  of  artisans — to  come  and  open  the 
mines  of  those  States,  build  and  work  furnaces,  forges, 
roUing-miils,  and  factories  ?  This  would  not  only  give  their 
farmers  free  trade,  but  by  building  up  towns,  and  requiring 
local  railroads,  quadruple  the  price  of  every  acre  they  own."' 
This  can  only  be  done  by  putting  Protection  on  the  founda- 
tion ofasettledpolicy,  for  who  will  invest  capital  in  mines,  mills, 
or  furnaces  to  stand  idle  while  we  go  abroad  for  our  wares 
and  fabrics  ?  Or  whj'  should  intelligent  artisans  come  here  to 
be  idle,  or  work  for  such  wages  as  they  can  earn  at  home  ?  The 
farmer  should  have  a  liberal  price  for  his  grain,  but  to  live 
well  and  enjoy  free  trade  he  must  let  others  live,  not 
grudging  the  laborer  generous  wages  for  his  work,  or  with- 
holding from  enterprise  and  capital  just  guarantees  of  a  fair 
return  for  their  efforts  at  developing  the  resources  of  a  new 
country.  Could  a  million  of  English  people,  the  adults 
being,  not  farmers  but  miners,  smelters,  machinists,  engine 
builders,  spinners,  weavers,  dyers,  and  artisans  generally, 
be  induced  to  settle  in  the  States  I  have  named,  and  pursue 
their  respective  callings,  the  glut  in  the  grain  market  would 
soon  disappear,  and  the  freest  trade  would  prevail  between 
them  and  the  farmers.  By  the  pre-emption  and  homestead 
laws,  we  are  tempting  agricultural  immigrants  to  come  by 
tens  of  thousands  annually  to  increase  our  production  of 
grain  and  live  stock.  Protection  to  high  wages  is  needed 
to  bring  other  classes.  The  homestead  on  which  nothing 
marketable  can  be  raised  will  prove  but  a  poor  boon  to  the 

■^  Ste  notes,  page!  202  and  360-1. 
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immigrant.  And  by  promoting  tlie  immigration  of  arti- 
sans, we  should  render  to  the  impoverished  masses  of  England 
the  highest  service.  By  making  prosperous  American  citi- 
zens of  a  million  of  them,  we  should  improve  the  chances  in 
life  of  those  who  remained  behind.  The  prosperity  that  would 
result  from  the  infusion  of  such  an  immigration  into  even  the 
remotely  interior  States  I  have  named,  would  quicken  the 
trade  of  England ;  for  a  prosperous  people  always  consume 
freely,  irrespective  of  the  money  price  of  commodities.  Thej' 
will  not  only  satisfy  their  wants,  but  gratify  their  desires  ; 
and  our  importations  are  always  largest  when,  under  pro- 
tective duties,  our  labor  and  machinery  are  most  fully  em- 
ployed.    The  present  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact. 

The  existing  tariff  is  highly  protective.  With  a  larger 
free  list  of  raw  materials  than  ever  before,  the  rate  of  duty 
averages,  I  believe,  about  40  per  cent. ;  yet,  our  imports  are 
vastly  in  excess  of  any  former  year.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  paradox  ?  Thus :  We  are  prosperous,  and  a  pros- 
perous people  will  gratify  their  desires.  The  value  of  our 
foreign  imports  during  the  last  Sacal  year  was  nearly  22  per 
cent,  greater  than  those  of  any  preceding  one.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1866,  they  amounted  to  $444,811,066,  but 
did  not  attain  this  magnitude  again  till  that  which  ended  with 
June,  1811,duringwhich  they  exceeded  it  bj  nearly  $100 ,000,- 
000,  having  been  $541,493,716.  This  increased  importation 
offoreign  goods  surprises  no  intelligent  pi  otectionist  It  but 
confirms  his  theorj'  that  protection  is  the  pathwaj  to  fiee 
trade:  that  a  well  protected  and  geneious  home  market  is 
the  only  basis  on  which  extended  foreign  tiade  can  be  main- 
tained.* When,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  customs  duties 
are  so  adjusted  as  to  countervail  the  lowei  lates  of  wages 
and  interest  prevailing  in  competing  countries,  inci  eased 
importations  do  not  come  as  they  would  under  free  trade, 
to  undermine  and  destroy  our  industries,  but  to  supplement 
them.  Our  productive  power  increases  more  rapidly  than 
our  imports,  and  we  are  producing  each  year  a  greater  per- 
centage of  our  total  consumption.  But  rapid  as  is  the  in- 
crease of  onr  productive  power,  such  is  our  general  pros- 
perity that  our  ability  to  purchase  and  consume  tasks  it  to 
its  utmost  in  all  departments  save  that  of  farming.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  those  departments  in  which  our 
production  has  increased  most  steadily  and  rapidly,  the 
home  demand  is  so  active  and  remunerative  that  it  saves  us 
from  sending  so  many  of  our  goods  as  we  did  in  less  pros- 
perous seasons  to  foreign  markets  for  sale  in  competition 
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with  the  cheaper  goods  of  Germany  and  England.  If  readers 
desire  proof  that  such  is  the  case,  they  will  And  it  on  page 
135,  of  the  July  number  of  the  North  American  Reinew, 
where  Mr.  Wells  enumerates  a  number  of  articles  of  which 
we  export  less  than  we  did  in  1860,  and  points  to  that  fact 
as  evidence  of  declining  prosperity.  Every  reader  will 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  production  of  each  of  the  articles 
named  by  him  has  increased  in  a  ratio  exceeding  that  of  our 
increase  of  population,  and  see  that  the  circumstance  from 
which  the  writer  cunningly  suggests  our  failing  condition, 
is  pregnant  proof  of  our  increased  prosperity,  our  power  to 
purchase  and  consume  more  than  ever  before.  I  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  this  is  but  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
unscrupulous  ingenuity  that  has  characterized  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Wells  since  his  return  from  England. 

Without  free  access  to  our  markets,  England  cannot  find 
employment  for  her  people  or  capital ;  but  as  our  tariff,  by 
defending  the  home  market,  invites  enterprise,  her  capital 
and  people  can  find  profitable  employment  in  developing  our 
resources,  and  both  are  coming.*  Thus  reinforced,  we  are 
producing  such  a  proportion  of  our  own  wares  and  fabrics, 
including  those  consumed  by  the  cotton  planters  and  tobacco 
growers  of  the  South,  that  we  can  atford  to  receive  in  luxu- 
ries, or  such  necessaries  as  we  need  in  excess  of  our  capacity 
to  produce,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  those  special  agricultural 
supplies  which  Europe  takes  from  us  because  tbey  cannot  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  This  must  be  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox, for  while  augmenting  our  imports  so  largely,  we 
are  producing  not  only  vastly  more  iron,  steel,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  and  the  infinite  varietj'  of  utilities  into  which 
they  may  be  converted;  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  flax 
goods  ;  of  chemicals,  clocks,  watches,  jewelry,  and  works  of . 
art,  than  ever  before;  hut  of  "dwelling-houses,  cooking- 
stoves,  furnaces,  pumps,  carriages,  harnesses,  tin- ware, 
agricultural  tools,  books,  hats,  clothing,  wheat,  flour,  cheese, 
steamboats,  cars,  locomotives,  bricks,  coal  oil,  fire  engines, 
furniture,  marble-work,  mattresses,  printing-presses,  wooden- 
ware,  newspapers,"  and  a  thousand  other  things,  which,  it 
is  falsely  said,  "cannot  be  imported  to  any  great  extent, 
under  any  circumstances,"  and  the  production  of  which  gives 
"to  the  farmer  by  far  the  largest  market  for  his  produce." 
So  great  indeed  is  the  prosperity  of  all  classes,  save  those 
farmers  who  have  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  a  market,  that 
Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  onslaught  on  Protection  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that :  "  At  the  pres- 
ent time  this  coimtry  is  so  vigorous,  and  production  so 
great,  that  a  vicious  currency  and  an  enormous  tariff  simply 
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appear  to  create  uneasiness,  but  do  nol,  seriously  impede 
prosperity." 

To  have  withheld  such  an  admission,  damaging  as  it  is  to 
the  author's  argument,  would  have  been  still  more  damaging. 
It  gives  an  aspect  of  fairness  and  candor  to  an  article  that 
is  essentially  ingenious  and  disengenuous ;  and  had  it  not 
been  made,  each  intelligent  reader  would  recall  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  country  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  liis  sug- 
gestions; yoY  our  general  pi-osperity  is  not  known  and  felt 
by  ourselves  only,  but  by  the  British  people  and  government. 
The  Commissiouers  of  Customs  state  that  the  amount  of  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  taken  by  the  United  States 
during  1870,  was  £28,335,394,  adding  that  this  is  "the 
largest  sura  ever  reached  in  any  year,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  prosperous  year  of  1 866,  when  the  values  were  £28,- 
499,514,  and  exceeding  the  value  of  the  exports  of  I86U, 
the  year  before  the  American  war,  by  six  millions,  or  nearly 
31  per  cent."  It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  the  only  year 
in  which  our  British  imports  exceeded  those  of  last  year  was 
one  of  extreme  protection,  and  that  in  each  they  exceeded 
by  more  than  31  per  cent,  those  of  the  last  year  of  free 
trade,  or  a  revenue  tariff.  A  leading  English  journal,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  the  amount  had  ever  been  exceeded, 
says  :  |'  The  United  States  have  long  been  the  best  customers 
the  British  manufactui-ers  have  had  throughout  the  world,  and 
last  year  their  pre-eminence  is  more  marked  than  ever." 

Thus  does  current  experience  attest  the  mutual  dependence 
of  the  American  farmer  and  manufacturer,  and  prove  that  for 
them  the  protective  system  is  the  only  road  to  really  Free 
Trade.  That  at  so  late  a  day,  as  it  did,  it  should  have  re- 
quired Mr.  Carey  to  convince  me  of  these  truths,  illustrates 
the  almost  absolute  dominion  long  cherished  abstractions 
obtain  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  for  no  fact  in  our  history  is 
established  by  more  abounding  proof  than  the  dependence 
of  our  farmers  on  a  home  market  capable  of  consuming  more 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  annual  crop  of  the  country.  It  is 
proven  anew  by  each  year's  experience,  and  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  statistics  and  general  results  of  each  of  the 
alternating  periods  of  Protective  and  Bevenue  Tariffs.  A 
thorough  examination  of  these  i-esults  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
convince  any  candid  mind  that  a  rigid  system  of  Protection 
must,  for  many  years,  be  the  paramount  political  necessity 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

But,  waiving  historical  or  statistical  proof,  I  propose  to 
test  the  correctness  of  this  proposition  by  existing  facts. 
The  price  of  grain  is  not  satisfactory  to  our  farmers,  and,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  suggested,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production  and  transportation  to  the  seaboard 
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of  the  crops  of  the  trans-Mississippi  States.  Is  this  the  result 
of  an  unusually  fruitful  year  ?  By  no  means.  For  the  yield 
per  acre  throughout  the  country  has  been  considerably  below 
the  general  average.  It  is  because  too  large  a  proportion  of 
our  people  are  en£,aged  in  producing  grain,  and  have,  in  a 
year  in  which  the  foreign  demand  is  exceptionally  large, 
produced  it  in  excess  of  the  world's  demand.  The  leaders 
of  the  corn  market  of  England  watch  the  progress  of  the 
crops  of  the  Continent  as  closely  as  they  do  those  of  the 
British  Islands,  inasmuch  as  they  usually  draw  thence  from 
90  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  annual  deficiency.  And  their  ad- 
vices for  this  year  are  as  follows,  as  I  learn  from  one  of  their 
organs,  published  September  Ilth  :  "  The  great  deficiency  in 
the  area  under  wheat  on  the  Continent  (in  France  and  Ger- 
many), as  reported  by  us  in  May  last,  could  not  fail  to  show 
a  very  large  falling  ofi'  in  their  crop  as  compared  with  1868 
and  1869,  and  hence,  instead  of  being  liberal  exporters  of 
grain  as  formerly,  they  will  require  to  import  freely  during 
the  year.  Our  late  advices  from  Russia  confirm  previous 
estimates  in  regard  to  their  crops,  viz. :  that  their  surplus 
of  wheat  will  be  10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year."  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  there  be  no  market  for  our  crop,  when 
and  where  may  we  expect  to  find  one  ?  Certainly  the  near 
future  does  not  promise  a  European  one ;  for  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  has  terminated,  and  the  peasants 
of  both  of  those  countries  are  preparing  their  fields  for  the 
production  of  the  usual  amount  of  grain  for  the  English 
market  in  1812.  Nor  is  the  remoter  prospect  moi-e  promis- 
ing. The  increase  of  the  popnlation  of  Europe  is  scarcely 
appreciable.  But  her  capitalists  adopt  improved  methods 
of  production,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  her  railroad  sys- 
tem is  bringing  her  interior  grain  fields  into  cheaper  and 
more  rapid  communication  with  her  capitals  and  seaports. 
Under  these  circumstances,  to  anticipate  a  steady  and  re- 
munerative trans- Atlantic  market  for  our  grain  would  be 
absurd.  And  what  is  the  outlook  at  home  ?  For  the  far- 
mers of  the  remote  interior  it  is  even  more  gloomy.  Our 
laws  offfer  sublime  inducements  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
world  to  come  and  increase  our  production  of  grain.  To 
every  one  who  will  do  this,  they  olFer  with  citizenship  and 
free  schools  a  farm  without  money  and  without  price  ;  and 
constantly  increasing  tens  of  thousands  of  them  are  accepting 
the  offer  annually.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  place  the  number  of  new  farms  that  will  bo  pre- 
pared for  crops  this  year,  in  the  six  States  I  have  heretofore 
named,  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Who  are  to  consume 
their  productions  ? 

Says  Professor  Kirk,  in  his  admirable  essays  on  "  Social 
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Politics  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : "  "  There  are  above 
10,000  souls  in  the  east  end  of  London  who  must  emigrate 

Bpeedily  or  die Above  25,000  of  these  are  workmen 

more  or  less  skilled  in  engineer  and  shipbuilding  occupa- 
tions. These  are  not  shepherds,  nor  are  they  ploughmen, 
nor  will  they  ever  be  to  any  great  extent  one  or  the  other. 
They  are  mechanics,  and  "will  be  so  go  where  they  may.  In 
the  vast  hives  of  industry  in  Lancashire  there  are  a  greater 

number  who  must  emigrate  or  die Not  one  is  either 

pastoral  or  agricultural,  and  few  are  likely  ever  to  be  either." 

Some  of  these,  he  tells,  are  able  to  get  off  "  to  Massachu- 
setts to  find  full  occupa,tion  in  cotton."  Charity  is  sending 
others,  and  the  Government  transporting  as  many  as  it  can 
to  its  JN'orth  American  provinces.  Can  we  not  prove  our 
cosmopolitanism,  and  our  desire  that  all  men  may  trade 
freely,  by  giving  150  000  skilled  workmen  of  London  and 
Lancashire  the  guarantee  of  steady  work  at  generous  wages, 
and  so  open  a  way  for  the  emploj  ment  of  those  who,  for  the 
want  of  passage  monej  must  otherwise  die,  as  Blackwood 
says,  "from  sheer  famine  id  the  heart  of  the  wealthiest  city. 
of  the  world  ?  "  What  a  market  would  they  and  their  fami- 
lies create  for  farm  pioducta  m  all  their  varieties,  and  how 
immensely  and  rapidly  would  the  application  of  their  skill 
and  industry  to  our  undeveloped  resources  increase  the  gen- 
eral wealth  of  the  country  1 

Let  thereportof  our  high  wages,  m(ftassw)-(j7i(;esttfli  these 
shall  be  protected  by  law,  be  made  In  all  the  great  industrial 
centres  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
as  the  fl'eedom  of  our  public  lands  has  been  in  the  pastoral 
and  agricultural  districts,  and  our  farmers  will  not  long 
want  a  market.  But  this  involves  the  maintenance  of  a 
rigid  and  generous  system  of  Protection.  In  the  ad- 
dresses and  letters,  which  compose  this  volume,  the  reader 
will  find  little  else  than  the  application  of  the  principles 
here  enunciated  to  questions  of  policy  as  they  have  arisen 
since  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

In  advocating  such  a  system  of  Protection  as  would  en- 
able our  miners  and  manufacturers  to  pay  wages  sufficiently 
libera]  to  induce  skilled  workmen  to  immigrate  and  enable 
them  to  become  liberal  consumers,  I  have  believed  that  I  was 
asserting  and  defending  the  right  of  the  American  farmer  to 
a  market— a  remunerative  market — for  his  crops.  Should 
this  volume  convince  any  number  of  my  countrymen  of  the 
correctness  of  these  views,  it  will  vindicate  the  judgment  of 
those  who  persuaded  me  to  prepare  it  for  publication,  and 
gratify  the  most  ardent  wish  of 

the  author. 

Philadelphia, 

November  Isl,  ISIi. 
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PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  LABOR. 

Speech  Deliveeed  in  the  House  op  Representatives, 
January  31st,  1866. 


Mr.  Kelley  said : 

Mr.  Chairman — The  eloquent  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, [Mr.  VooKHEES,]  whose  voice  during  the  war  was 
so  potent  in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
who  has  borne  so  prominent  a  part  on  this  floor  in 
resisting  all  the  legislation  by  which  the  rebellion  was  to 
be,  and  has  been  crushed,  in  the  course  of  his  recent  de- 
fense of  the  President's  message  and  policy  lauded  him  as 
a  champion  of  free  trade.  He  said  the  President  had 
struck  "  a  manly  and  honest  hlow "  at  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  tariff  to  the  varied  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, and  cited  this  brief  extract  from  his  message  in  proof 
of  his  assertion ; 

"Now,  in  their  turn,  t]ie  property  and  income  of  the  conntry 
should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  the  burden  of  tasation,  while 
in  our  inipoBt  system,  through  means  of  which  increased  vitality  is 
incidentally  imparted  to  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  nation, 
the  dnties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fall  most  heavily  on  articles 
of  luxury,  leaving  the  necessaries  of  life  as  free  from  taxation  a 


tlic  absolute  wants  of  the  Government,  economically  administered, 
will  jnstify." 

Entertaining,  sir,  the  views  I  do,  and  which  I  propose 
to  submit  to  the  committee,  I  had  found  in  that  portion 
of  the  President's  message  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
foster  the  industry,  develop  the  resources,  and  increase  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country.  Till  the  gentleman 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  I  had  not.  observed  that 
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Mr.  Johnson's  expression  was  enigmatical  and  susceptible 
of  at  least  a  double  construction.  I  will  not,  however, 
detain  the  committee  by  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
President's  meaning,  which  time  will  disclose ;  but  with- 
out abandoning  the  hope  that  my  apprehension  of  his 
words  is  correct,  will  proceed,  in  a  general  way,  to  demon- 
strate that  the  gentleman's  views  as  to  how  we  may  best 
equalize  and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  erroneous.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said : 

"  We  have  (loo  great  interests  ia  this  conntry,  one  of  which  has 

E rostrated  tiie  other.  The  past  four  years  of  auffeniiE  and  war  has 
een  the  opportnue  harvest  of  the  manufacturer.  The  looms  and 
machine  shops  of  New  England  and  the  iron  furnaces  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  more  prolific  of  wealth  to  their  owners  thin  the 
most  daizhng  gold  mines  of  the  earth." 

Again : 

"The  present  law  of  tariff  is  being  rapidly  understood.  It  ia  no 
longer  a  deception,  bat  rather  a  well-defined  and  clearly  recognized 
outrage.  The  agricuhnral  labor  of  the  land  is  driven  to  the  counters 
of  the  most  gigantic  monopoly  ever  before  sanctioned  by  law. 
From  its  exorbitant  demands  there  is  no  escape.  The  European 
manufacturer  is  forbidden  our  ports  of  trade  for  fear  he  might  sell 
his  goods  at  cheaper  rates  and  thus  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  con- 
siuners.*  We  have  declared  by  law  that  there  Is  but  one  market 
into  which  our  citiaens  shall  go  to  make  their  purchases,  and  we 
have  left  it  to  the  owners  of  the  market  to  fix  their  own  prices. 
The  bare  statement  of  such  a  principle  foreshadows  at  once  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  it.  One  class  of  citizens,  and  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  useful,  is  placed  at  the  mercy,  for  the  necessa- 
ries as  well  as  luxuries  of  life,  of  the  fostered,  tovored,  and  protected 
class  to  whose  aid  the  whole  power  of  the  Government  is  given." 

And  again : 

"  Free  trade  with  all  the  markets  of  the  world  is  the  true  theory 
of  government." 

Sir,  as  I  proceed,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  that  we  have 
more  than  "  two  great  interests,"  and  that  protection  such 
as  can  only  be  afforded  by  a  tariif  is  required  by  them  all ; 

SEsperience  lias  demonstrated  tbe  abaurdity  of  this  tbeoretioal  oonolusion. 
The  tariff  of  135?  was  a  free  trade  tariff.  The  duties  it  fixed  were  lower  than 
had  prevailed  Binca  the  Isl  of  July,  1812,  yet  the  importation  of  foreiga  goods 
under  it  in  18S8-58  and  '80  averaged  bat  $327,849,178.  The  tariff  whioh  Mr, 
Voorhees  denonnoed  was  oontessedly  protective ;  the  dnties  it  levied  were  about 
treble  those  imposed  by  the  taw  of  185T,  and  higher  than  had  ever  been  levied 
before,  yet  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  during  the  years  1866-61-83  and 
'89,  when  the  people  of  the  Sonthem  States  were  loo  muct  impoveriahed  by  the 
war  lo  eonstrnot  railroads  or  indulge  in  foreign  luxuries,  averaged  $116,920,961. 
(See  the  ojicfol  laMs  ajipevded  to  speecA  o/ifurei  2Hh,  187D-) 
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that  they  are  interwoven  with  such  exquisite  harmony 
that  iio  one  of  them  can  suffer  alone ;  and  that  to  destroy 
any  one  is  to  impair  the  vital  power  of  all. 

Gruff  old  Samuel  Johnson  said  in  substance  that,  when 
he  contemplated  the  many  diseases  to  -which  human  life  is 
a  prey  and  the  countlesa  means  for  its  destruction,  he  won- 
dered that  anybody  lived  to  maturity ;  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  beheld  the  infinitude  of  specifics  offered  for 
every  form  of  disease,  be  was  led  to  wonder  that  people 
ever  died.  And  the  thought  recurs  to  me  as  I  contem- 
plate the  condition  of  our  country  from  either  of  two 
stand  points — that  of  the  despondent  patriot  and  him 
who  conceals  his  determined  treason  under  expressions  of 
acquiescent  loyalty,  or  that  of  the  cheerful  patriot  who 
knows  something  of  our  unmeasured  resources.  Regard- 
ing our  debt,  which  set  forth  in  figures  seems  so  crushing, 
and  our  pension  lists,  which,  embracing  more  names  than 
did  the  muster  rolls  of  the  contending  armies  at  Waterloo, 
announce  the  fearful  amount  of  infirmity,  widowhood,  and 
orphanage  for  which  we  are  hound  to  provide ;  remember- 
ing how  the  ruling  powers  of  other  nations  Late  us ;  loot- 
ing at  the  immense  extent  and  resources  of  the  British 
dominions  on  our  north,  and  considering  how  sedulously 
the  imperial  Government  has  pursued  the  design  of  uniting 
those  dominions  and  constructing  such  governmental  works 
as  would  "  render  Canada  accessible  to  her  Majesty's  forces 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  upon  grounds  peculiar 
to  Canada  as  from  considerations  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  other  colonies  and  of  the  whole  empire;"  remember- 
ing, again,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  fact  that  he  who 
occupies  the  throne  of  Mexico  is,  though  an  Austrian,  the 
creature  of  the  ambitious  man  whose  will  is  law  to 
France ;  and,  in  view  of  these  facts,  considering  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  our  country,  with  nearly  a  million  square 
miles  of  our  territory  desolated  by  four  years  of  stubborn 
war,  and  with  its  people  divided  into  three  classes,  dis- 
trusting and  hating  each  other — four  millions  of  them 
born  as  things  for  a  market  and  strangers  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  human  right ;  six  or  eight  millions  more  poor 
and  ignorant  nearly  as  they,  and  unused  and  averse  to 
labor,  less  hopeful,  and  tending  each  year  more  nearly  to 
dependence  on  the  rifle,  the  net,  and  the  line;  and  the 
remaining  class,  less  numerous  than  either  of  the  others, 
but  possessing  all  the  wealth  and  culture,  acknowledging 
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themselves  a  conquered  people,  but  with  rare  exceptions 
proving  by  all  their  acts  that  they  are  unconverted,  and 
that  they  hate  the  Union,  its  Constitution,  and  the  people 
who  maintained  the  unity  of  the  one  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  other  as  intensely  as  they  did  when  they  began  the 
unholiest  war  of  history  ;  regarding,  I  say  these  facts,  the 
disguised  traitor  may  still  hope  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  and  the  despondent  patriot  may  well  despair. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  who  contemplates  our  geographi- 
cal position,  which  makes  us,  on  the  one  ocean,  business 
neighbors  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  and  on  tlie  other  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  busy  people  of  Europe,  our  vast  agricul- 
tural resources,  our  unestimated  mineral  wealth,  the  mag- 
nitude of  our  rivers,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try they  drain,  the  capacity  of  our  people  for  enterprise, 
their  ingenuity,  and  persistence,  and  who  withal  com- 
prehends the  laws  of  political  economy  and  social  science, 
and  believes  that  a  free  and  educated  people  will  give 
practical  effect  to  great  truths,  smiles  with  derision  upon 
him  who  sees  danger  to  our  country  in  the  complicated 


I  have  before  me,  sir,  the  yellowed  pages  of  a  pam- 
phlet, printed  in  London  in  1677,  which  contains  a  panacea 
for  all  our  ills,  the  suggestions  of  which,  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  will,  if  applied 
to  our  resources,  bring  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  to 
our  country,  elevate  the  freedman  into  the  prosperous  and 
intelligent  citizen,  bless  the  master  spirits  of  the  South 
with  wealth  beyond  their  past  imaginings,  and  give  them, 
as  steady  competitors  in  the  race  of  life,  "  the  mean 
whites,"  as  they  designate  their  poor  neighbors ;  will  re- 
construct their  broken  railroads  and  canals,  rebuild  their 
ruined  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  make  their  barren 
and  wasted  fields  bloom  and  blossom  as  those  of  the  fair- 
est portions  of  the  North,  of  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  or 
England. 

This  quaint  old  pamphlet  was  written  by  "Andrew 
Yarrinton,  Gentleman,"  and  is  entitled,  "England's  Im- 
provement by  Sea  and  Land.  How  to  outdo  the  Dutch 
without  Fighting,  to  pay  Debts  without  Moneys,  to  set  at 
Work  all  the  Poor  of  England  with  the  Growth  of  our 
own  Lands."  It  disposes  very  effectually  of  the  gentle- 
man's proposition  that  free  trade  "is- the  true  theory  of 
government," 
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When  Andrew  Yarrinton  wrote,  tlie  Dutch  were  dis- 
puting the  supremacy  of  the  seas  with  England,  and  she 
was  exporting  raw  materials  and  buying  manufactured 
articles;  and  one  object  of  his  pamphlet  was  to  relieve 
the  English  people  from  the  taunt  of  the  Dutch  that 
they  "  sold  their  whole  skins  for  a  sixpence,  and  bought 
back  the  tails  for  a  shilling  "—a  commercial  policy  which 
the  American  people,  with  rare  and  brief  exceptions,  have 
steadily  pursued.  To  Yarrinton  and  Sir  George  Down- 
ing, author  of  the  Navigation  Act,  an  American  by  birth, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  Harvard 
college,  England,  in  my  judgment,  owes  more  of  her 
wealth  and  power  than  to  any  other  two  men,  however 
illustrious  their  names  may  be  in  her  history.  Before 
they  influenced  her  counsels  Holland  was  mistress  of  the 
sea.  But  the  Navigation  Act  and  the  employment  of  her 
people  ou  the  growth  of  her  lands,  transferred  the  scep- 
ter to  England.  The  purpose  of  Downing's  bill  as  de- 
clared in  its  preamble,  was  "  to  keep  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  the  plantations  in  a  firmer  depeudence,"  to  "increase 
English  shipping,"  and  to  insure  "  the  vent  of  English 
woolens  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities."  What 
Yarrinton  and  Downing  taught  their  country  ive  can  prac- 
tice for  the  benefit  of  ours.  And  as  England  outdid  the 
Dutch  without  fighting,  so  can  we  outdo  her  by  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  against  the 
world  without  firing  a  gun  ;  and,  vast  as  is  our  indebted- 
ness, strangers  will  come  and  cast  their  lot  with  us  and 
liquidate  it  if  we  so  legislate  as  "  to  set  at  work  all  the 
poor  of  "  the  United  States  "  with  the  growth  of  our  own 
lands."  They  will  bring  with  them  arts  and  industries, 
and  implements  with  which  we  are  not  familiar ;  will  open 
new  quarries,  mines,  and  ore  banks ;  will  build  new  fur- 
naces, forges,  mills,  and  workshops;  will  revive  wasted 
lands  and  open  new  fields,  and  by  creating  a  home  mar- 
ket will  enable  the  farmer  to  practice  skillful  and  remuner- 
ative husbandry,  and  will  create  American  commerce  by 
enabling  our  merchants  to  supply  ships  with  assorted  car- 
goes of  American  goods. 

THE  OSE  WANT  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

Sir,  the  pressing  want  of  our  country  is  men.  We  need 
not  sigh  for  additional  territory.  We  need  go  to  no 
foreign  nation  for  any  product  of  agriculture.     Abundant 
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as  are  our  ascertained  stores  of  gold,  silver,  coal,  iron, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  cinnabar,  kaolin,  petroleum,  and  the 
inlinite  number  of  substances  man  bas  utilized,  tbe  extent 
of  our  mineral  wealth  ia  unmeasured  and  unimagined. 
And  our  ocean-boand  coasts,  the  immense  inland  seas  that 
bound  us  ou  the  north,  the  land-locked  Gulf  tbat  laves  our 
southern  shores,  and  our  grand  rivers,  impel  us  to  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  proclaim  tbe  one  great  want  of  our 
country  to  be  men.  Labor  alone  can  make  these  un- 
paralleled resources  available;  and  when  by  securing  to 
industry  its  just  reward  we  shall  develop  and  attract  hither 
from  other  lands  a  supply  of  labor  tbat  will  make  the 
march  of  our  conquest  over  tbe  elements  of  our  wealth 
steadily  progressive,  our  debt,  though  expressed  by  the 
numerals  required  to  tell  it  now,  will  shrink  into  compar- 
ative insignifloance,  and  the  Powers  which  by  treachery 
and  disregard  of  international  law  during  the  last  four 
years  would  have  destroyed  us,  will  assume  relatively 
Lilliputian  proportions. 

These  are  not  new  thoughts.  So  long  ago  as  1689, 
Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Government,  said : 

"Let  any  one  consider  what  the  difference  is  between  an  acre  of 
land  planted  with  tobacco  or  sugar,  sown  with  wheat  or  barley,  and 
an  acre  of  the  same  land  lying  in  common,  without  any  husbandry 
upon  it;  and  he  will  find  the  improvement  of  labor  makes  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  value,  1  thinK  it  will  be  but  a  very  modest  com- 
putation to  say  that  of  the  products  of  the  earth  useful  to  the  life 
of  a  man.  nine  tenths  are  the  effects  of  labor.  Nay,  if  we  will  rightly 
consider  things  as  they  come  to  our  use,  and  cast  up  the  several 
expenses  about  them— what  in  them  is  purely  owing  to  nature,  and 
what  to  labor — we  shall  find  that  in  most  of  them  ninety-nine  hnn- 
dredths  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labor.  There  cannot 
be  a  clearer  demonstration  of  anything  than  several  nations  of  the 
Americans  are  of  this,  who  are  rich  in  land  and  poor  m  all  the  com- 
forts of  life ;  whom  nature  having  famished  as  rich  as  any  other 
people  with  the  materials  of  plenty,  that  is  a  fruitful  soil,  apt  to 
produce  in  abundance  what  mig'ht  serve  for  food,  raiment,  and 
delight,  yet  for  want  of  improvinj,'  it  by  labor  have  not  one  hundreth 
part  of  the  conveniences  we  enjoy." 

But  to  make  labor  fully  available  it  must  be  steadily 
employed  and  generously  rewarded,  and  to  secure  these 
results  the  employments  of  a  country  must  be  largely 
diversified.  A  nation  whose  territory  is  broad  and  remote 
from  dense  populations  cannot,  by  pursuing  commerce  and 
agriculture  alone,  prosper  or  endure.  This  is  the  decree 
of  nature.     Land,  as  well  as  man,  rec[uires  rest  and  food ; 
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and  a  purely  agricultural  and  commercial  nation  can  aiFord 
neither  of  these.  The  social  history  of  the  world  verifies 
this  proposition.  To  make  a  nation  prosperous  remuner- 
ative employment  must  be  accessible  to  all  its  people ;  and 
to  that  end  industry  must  be  so  diversified  that  he  who 
has  not  the  strength  for  agricultural  or  other  labor  requir- 
ing muscle  may  make  his  feeble  sinews  available  in  some 
gentler  employment.  Agriculture  and  commerce  aftbrd 
few  stimalants  to  inventive  genius;  diversified  industry 
offers  many.  Childhood  in  a  purely  agricultural  oom- 
munity  is  wasted  in  idleness,  as  are  the  winter  months  of 
robust  men,  and  to  realize  the  truth  ^f  the  maxim  that 
time  is  money,  the  varied  industr5*  of  a  country  should 
offer  employment  to  all  for  all  seasons  of  the  year,  that 
each  day  may  be  made  to  earn  its  own  subsistence.  And 
herein  is  illustrated  the  harmony  of  interests,  for  where 
diversity  of  employment  is  successfully  promoted,  agricul 
ture  finds  its  readiest  markets  and  earns  its  richest  rewards : 
for  within  accessible  distance  from  the  city  or  town  the 
farmer  has  a  market  for  those  perishable  productions  which 
will  not  bear  extended  transportation,  but  the  cultivation 
of  which,  in  alternation  with  white  or  hard  crops, 
strengthens  and  enriches  his  land.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

WHY  THE  SOUTH  DEMANDED  FREE  TRADE. 
Unhappily,  sir,  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  those  who 
have  governed  our  country  to  permit,  much  less  to  en- 
courage, such  needed  diversification  of  employment  and 
productions.  I  have  before  me  an  imperial  octavo  volume 
embracing  more  than  nine  hundred  pages,  and  illustrated 
with  the  likenesses  of  many  distinguished  southern  states- 
men and  teachers.  It  is  entitled  "  Cotton  is  King,  and 
Pro-Slavery  Arguments,  comprising  the  Writings  of  Ham- 
mond, Harper,  Christie,  Stringfellow,  Hodge,  Bledsoe,  and 
Oartwright  on  this  Important  Subject,  by  E.  N.  Elliott, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Planters'  College,  Mississippi,  with 
an  Essay  on  Slavery  in  the  Light  of  International  Law,  by 
the  Editor."  This  volume,  so  valuable  to  the  future  his- 
torian, bears  the  imprint  of  Prichard,  Abbott  &  Loomis, 
Augusta,  Georgia,  1860.  And  the  title  page  announces 
that  it  was  "  published  and  sold  exclusively  by  subscrip- 
tion." "When  this  work  was  published,  the  establishment 
of  the  southern  confederacy  was,  doubtless,  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  the  minds  of  its  publishers  and  their  patrons; 
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there  was,  therefore,  no  farther  reason  for  the  southern 
leaders  disguising  the  purposes  they  had  had  in  view  while, 
in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  party,  governing  our  coun- 
try, I  refer  to  it  in  order  that  these  distinguished  writers 
may,  for  themselves,  declare  the  aims  and  motives  that 
governed  them.  The  objects  they  proposed  to  attain  are 
thus  expressed  under  the  head  of  "  Economical  Eelations 
of  Slavery :" 

"The  opposition  to  the  protective  tariff  by  the  Bonth  arose  from 
two  canses;  the  first  openly  avowed  at  the  time,  and  the  second 
cIcBrly  deducible  from  the  policy  it  pursued ;  the  one  to  secure  the 
foreign  market  for  its  cotton,  the  other  to  obtain  a  bountiful  supply 
of  provisions  at  cheap  rates."  .  .  .  .  "  But  they  could  not 
monopolize  the  market  nnless  they  could  obtain  a  cheap  supply  of 
food  and'clo^ing  for  their  negroes,  and  raise  their  cotton  at  such 
reduced  prices  as  to  undersell  lieir  rivals.  A  matmfactaring  popu- 
lation, wi(h  Us  mechaiucal  coadjutors  in  the  midst  of  the  promsion 
growers,  on  a  scaie  such  as  the  protective  policy  conlemplaied,  it  wins 
conceived  leould  create  a  permaitent  market  far  their  products  and 
enhance  the  prke  ;  wTwreoa  if  this  manufacturing  cottldoe  prevented, 
and  a  system  of  free  trade  be  adopted,  the  South  woidd  constitute  the 
principal  provision  market  of  the  country,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
North  supply  the  cheap  food  demanded  for  its  slaves. 

Again : 

"  By  the  protective  policy,  the  planters  expected  to  have  the  cost 
of  both  provisions  and  clothing  increased,  and  their  ability  to 
monopolize  the  foreign  markets  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
If  they  eotdd  eslabmhfree  trade,  it  would  insure  the  American  mar- 
ket to  foreign  manufacturers,  secure  the  foreign  mari:ets  for  their 
leading  staples,  repress  home  manufactures,  force  a  large  number  of 
nor^em  men  into  agriculture,  mvUiply  the  growth  and  diminish 
the  price  of  provisions,  feed  and  clothe  their  slaves  at  lower  rales, 
produce  their  cotton  for  a  third  or  fourth  of  former  prices,  rival  all 
other  countries  in  its  cultivation,  monopolize  the  trade  in  the  article 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  build  up  a  commecoe  that 
would  make  us  the  ruler  of  the  seas." 

Again : 

"  The  markets  in  the  Southwest,  now  so  important,  were  then 
quite  limited.  As  the  protective  system,  coupled  with  the  contem- 
plated internal  improvements,  if  successfully  accomplished,  would 
tnevitably  tend  to  enhance  the  price  of  agricHltural  products,  while 
the  free4rade.  anlt-internal-rmprovement  policy  wtmd  as  certainly 
reduce  their  value,  the  two  systems  were  long  considered  so  anti^o- 
nistic  that  the  success  of  the  one  must  sound  the  knell  of  the  other. 
Indeed,  so  fully  was  Ohio  impressed  with  the  necesaity  of  promoting 
manufactures  that  all  capital  thus  employed  was  for  many  years 
entirely  exempt  from  taxation. 

"It  was  in  vmn  that  the  friends  of  protection  appealed  to  the  fact 
that  (fie  duties  levied  on  foreign  goods  did  not  necessarily  enhance 
the  cost  to  the  consumer;  that  the  competition  ammig  the  home  manu- 
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factarers  and  between  them  and  foreigners  ha^i  grenily  redaced  (he 
price  of  juarly  every  article  properly  protected  ;  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers always  had,  and  fUwaya  would,  adoance  their  prices 
act^jrdtng  to  our  dependence  upon  'them;  that  domestic  competition 
was  the  only  safety  the  country  had  against  foreign  impoaitiim  ;  that 
it  was  neeeseary  we  ihould  heemne  our  own  manufacturers  in  a  fair 
degree  to  render  oargelves  independent  of  other  natimu  in  time  of  war 
as  well  as  to  guard  against  the  vadUatiom  in  foreign  legislation;  that 
tlis  South  would  be  vastly  tlie  gainer  by  havtiig  the  market  for  its  pro- 
dads  at  its  own  doors  and  avoiding  the  coat  of  their  transit  across  the 
Atlantic;  that,inlfie  eventof  the  repression,  or  want  of  proper  expan- 
sion, of  oar  manufactures  by  (fce  adoption  of  the  free-trade  system,  the 
imports  of  foreign  goods  to  meet  the  public  wants  would  sotw  exceed 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  pay,  and  inevitably  involve  (fie  country  in 
bankruptcy.  Soathern  pofiticians  remained  inflexible  and  refnaed  to 
accept  any  policy  except  free  trade  and  the  utter  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  protection.  Whether  they  were  jealous  of  the 
greater  prosperity  of  the  North  and  desirona  to  cripple  its  energies, 
or  whether  they  were  truly  fearful  of  bankrupting  the  South,  we 
shall  not  wait  to  inquire." 

The  author  doubtless  felt  that  it  would  be  sacrilegious 
to  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  motives  of  the  ministers 
of  a  monarch  so  absolute  as  King  Cotton,  but  we,  who  do 
not  live  in  the  fear  of  his  majesty,  may  freely,  and  not 
without  advantage,  consider  the  questions  propounded. 

And  again,  in  connection  with  the  assertion  that  with 
slave  labor  they  could  not  become  manufacturers,  and 
must  therefore  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  North,  both  as 
to  food  and  clothing,  unless  the  European  markets  should 
be  retained,  the  writer  says  southern  statesmen  saw  that^ 

"  Combinations  of  capitalists,  whether  engaged  m  manufacturing 
wool,  cotton,  or  iron,  Would  draw  qf  labor  from  the  caHimtton  of  the 
soil,  and  cause  large  bodies  of  the  producers  to  become  consumers, 
and  that  roads  and  canals,  connecting  the  West  with  the  East,  were 
eflectual  means  of  bringing  the  agricnltnral  and  manufacturing 
classes  into  closer  proximity,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  planters." 

These  honest  and  fearless  exponents  of  the  free  trade 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  says  the  President 
is  an  advocate,  seem  to  have  considered  the  chief  end  of 
maia,  that  is,  of  all  American  men,  save  slave-holding 
planters,  to  be  to  produce  cheap  food  for  slaves;  and  in 
this  book,  so  remarkable  for  its  frankness,  we  find  a  quo- 
tation from  a  speech  made  by  one  of  them,  which  runs  as 
follows; 


"  We  must  prevent  the  increase  of  manufactories,  force  the  surplus 
labor  into  agriculture,  promote  the  cultivation  of  our  unimproved 
western  lands,  until  provisions  are  so  ntultiplied  and  reduced  in 
price  that  the  slaue  can  be  fed  so  cheaply  as  to  enable  us  to  grew  our 
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swgar  at  three  cents  a  pound.  Then,"  without  prntpctive  duties,  we 
can  rival  Cuba  in  the  production  of  that  staple  and  drive  her  from 
uuc  markets." 

RESULTS    OF    FREE   TRADE. 

By  the  persistent  and  domineering  pursuit  of  these  ends 
by  the  South,  and  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  compromise 
which  always  oontrolled  the  North,  the  manufactures  of 
the  country  were  destroyed;  and  the  West  (for  great  rail- 
way thoroughfares  had  not  then  been  constructed)  having 
been  reduced  to  dependence  on  the  South  for  her  market, 
consented  to  her  own  ruin.  It  may  be  that  having  deprived 
herself  of  any  other  marliet,  her  poverty  and  not  her  will 
consented ;  but  the  story  of  her  seduction  and  ruin  is  thus 
happily  told  in  "  Cotton  is  King : " 

"The  West  which  had  long  looked  to  the  East  for  a  market  had 
ita  attention  now  turned  to  the  South,  the  most  certain  and  conven- 
ient market  for  the  sale  of  its  products ;  the  planters  affording  to  the 
farmers  the  market  they  had  in  vain  sought  from  the  manufacturers. 
In  the  meantime  steamboat  navigation  was  acquiring  perfection  on 
the  western  rivers,  the  great  natural  outlets  for  western  produce, 
and  became  a  means  of  communication  between  the  Northwest  and 
the  Southwest,  as  well  as  with  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  At- 
lantic cities.  This  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  and  enterprise  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  counti^.  While 
then  the  bounds  of  slave  labor  were  estendiag  from  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  westward  over  Tennessee,  Alabaipa,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Arkansas,  the  area  of  free  labor  was  enlarging-  with  equal 
rapidity  in  the  Northwest,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
Thus  within  these  provision  and  cotton  regions  were  the  forests 
cleared  away  or  the  prairies  broken  up  simultaneously  by  those  two 
antagonistic  forces.  Opponents  no  longer,  they  were  harmonized 
by  the  fusion  of  their  interests,  the  connecting  link  between  them 
being  the  steamboat.  Thus  also  was  a  tripartite  alliance  formed, 
by  which  the  western  farmer,  the  sontkeTtt  planter,  and  the  English 
raannfarMrer  became  united  m  a  common  bond  o/interest,  the  whole 
giving  their  support  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade." 

With  this  unnatural  alliance  the  work  seemed  to  ba 
completed,  and  in  verification  of  the  theories  of  the  north- 
ern leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  who,  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  took  their  opinions  from  the  southern 
planters,  tins  commerce  of  our  country  should  have  rapidly 
expanded,  and  Great  Britain  furnished  a  market  for  all 
our  surplus  grain.  But  what  were  the  results?  The 
laboring  people  of  the  manufacturing  States  were  soon 
without  employment  and  living  upon  past  earnings.  The 
deposit  lines  in  our  savings  banks  ran  down;  the  banks 
of  discount  and  deposit  lost  their  specie;  merchants  made 
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•mall  sales,  or  sold  on  long  and  uncertain  credits  •  and 
sagaoions  men  saiv  that  bnnkrnplnj  impended  over  all 
1  he  ruined  people  of  the  North  and  East  were  unable  to 
pay  for  the  products  of  the  South  or  West  LariJe 
numbers  of  tliem,  abandoning  the  callings  to  which  they 
had  been  trained,  and  in  tie  pursuit  of  which  while  pro- 
viding ampljr  for  the  support  of  their  families  thev  could 
have  aceumulated  capital  and  added  to  the  national  wealth 
and  power,  became  unskilful  farmers  on  mortiraged  land 
in  the  distant  West.  England,  no  longer  simplv  mistress 
01  the  sea,  but  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world  seek- 
ing customers  who  could  pay  for  what  they  purchased 
bought  her  grain  from  the  Baltic,  from  Egypt,  or  wherever 
she  could  buy  it  cheapest  or  with  greatest  convenience  ■ 
and  the  western  farmer,  having  supplied  the  coarse  pro- 
visions that  were  required  as  cheap  food  for  the  slaves 
and  their  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  masters,  saw 
his  wheat  rot  in  the  field,  and  consumed  his  corn  as  fuel 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  this  free-trade  alliance  upou 
the  interests  of  the  planters?  Did  it  enlarge  their  mar- 
kets, increase  the  price  of  their  staple,  and  by  a  golden 
harvest  to  them,  seem  to  compensate  for  the  universal  ruin 
in  which  It  had  involved  the  people  of  the  North  ?  We 
shall  see-  Had  cotton  manufactures  in  this  country  been 
fostered,  the  manufacturers  of  England  and  America  would 
have  been  competitors  in  the  ectton  market,  and,  as  com- 
petition among  buyers  ever  does,  would  have  maintained 
the  price  of  that  commodity.  But  the  mad  pursuit  of 
cheap  food  for  slaves  had  destroyed  competition  for  the 
planters  product.  Their  policy  bad  given  Enrfand  a 
monopoly  of  the  market  for  cotton.  They  had  made  En- 
gland, to  whose  ports  the  fabricants  of  Europe  went  for 
their  supply,  their  only  customer;  and  she,  having  ac- 
cumulated capital  which  yielded  but  small  interest  Shile 
they  were  needy  debtors  compelled  to  borrow,  found  her- 
self in  a  condition  to  control  the  price  of  their  commodity 
ferceiving  the  vast  relative  importance  of  a  continued 
supply  of  cheap  cotton  to  an  immediate  return  of  interest 
on  the  capital  involved  in  one  year's  supply,  the  English 
merchants  accumulated  cotton  to  an  extent  that  enabled 
them  to  decline  further  immediate  purchases  from  those 
who  were  always  in  debt  to  their  factors,  and  whose 
necessities  m  the  absence  of  any  other  market  would  soon 
compel  them  to  sell  at  any  price.     And  the  author  from 
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whom  I  have  CLUoted  so  extensively  gives  us,  on  page  72  of 
the  volume,  the  legitimate  result  of  the  folly  of  the  chief 
American  party  to  the  triparlile  alliance  in  ftivor  of  free 
trade,  when  he  says: 

■'  Cotton,  up  to  tke  dote  when  this  controversy  had  been  fairly 
commenced,  nad  heen  worth,  in  the  English  market,  an  average 
price  of  from  29  I-IO  to  48  4-10  cents  per  pound;  but  at  this  period 
a  wide-spread  and  ruinous  depression  occured,  cotton  in  1826  having 
fallen  in  England  as  low  as  11  9-10  to  18  9-10  cents  per  ponnd." 

Thus  had  free  trade,  the  reign  of  which  the  Deinocratic 
party  is  endeavoring  to  restore,  accomplished  its  mission 
in  the  United  States.  Commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture, involving  the  merchant,  artisan,  farmer,  and 
planter,  were  all  prostrate  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  capital- 
ists of  Great  Britain,  whose  selfishness  is  only  equaled  by 
that  of  the  class  whose  arrogance  and  unreasoning  will  had 
thns  subjected  the  entire  people  of  our  country  to  their 
control. 

EFFECT    OF    FREE    TRADE    ON    THE    POOR    WHITES    OF 
THE    SOUTH. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  ascertained  the  result  of  the 
planters'  free-trade  policy  upon  their  own  interests  and 
those  of  the  people  of  the  North,  let  us  contemplate  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  cotton  States. 
I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  reference  to  that  of  the  slaves 
and  free  people  of  color.  Other  occasions  will  be  more 
fitting  for  that.  But  on  nearly  one  million  of  square  miles 
of  territory  which  the  planters  regarded  as  their  exclusive 
domain,  were  some  six  or  eight  million  people  designated 
as  "  poor  "  or  "  mean  whites,"  to  whom  were  accorded  all 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  I  will  inquire  whether  their 
interests  had  been  promoted  by  this  policy  7  Let  us,  in 
contemplating  their  condition  for  a  few  moments,  do  it, 
not  from  our  stand-point,  but  through  the  eyes  of  southern 
men. 

Mr.  Tarver,  of  Missouri,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on 
Domestic  Manufactures  in  the  South  and  West,  published 
in  1847,  says: 

"The  free  population  of  the  Bouth  maybe  divided  into  two  classes 
—the  slaveholder  and  the  non-slaveholder.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  hare  ever  been  ascertained  in 
any  of  the  States,  hut  I  am  satisfied  that  the  non-slaveLolders  far 
outnumber  the  slaveholders — perhaps  by  three  to  one.  In  the  more 
southern  portion  of  this  region,  the  non-slaveholders  possess,  gene- 
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ralSy,  bwt  very  small  meaos,  and  the  land  which  they  jjossess  is 
almost  universally  poor,  and  so  sterile  that  a  acanty  suliaiatence  is 
all  that  can  be  derived  from  its  cultivation ;  and  the  more  fertile 
soil,  being  iu  the  possession  of  the  slaveholder,  must  ever  remain  out 
of  the  power  of  those  who  have  none. 

"This  state  of  things  is  a  great  drawback,  and  bears  heavily  upon 

and  depresses  the  moral  energies  of  the  poorer  classes 

The  acquisition  of  ft  respectable  position  in  the  scale  of  wealth  , 
appears  so  difficnlt,  ttiat  they  decline  the  hopeless  pursuit,  and  ■ 
many  of  them  settle  down  into  habits  of  idleness,  and  become  the 
almost  passive  subjects  of  all  its  consequences.  And  I  lament  to 
say  that  I  have  observed  of  late  years  that  an  evident  deterioration 
is  taking  place  in  this  part  of  the  population,  the  younger  portion 
of  it  being  less  educated,  less  industrious,  and  in  every  point  of  view 
less  respectable,  than  their  ancestors." 

Governor  Hammond,  addressing  the  South  Carolina 
Institute  in  1850,  spoke  of  this  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  South  when  he  said : 

"They  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  by  occasional  jobs,  by  hunt- 
ing, by  fishing,  by  plundering  fields  or  folds,  and  too  often  by  what  is 
in  its  effects  far  worse— trading  with  slaves,  and  seducing  them  to 
plunder  for  their  benefit." 

William  Gregg,  Esq.,  addressing  the  same  Institute  in 
1851,  said : 

"  Prom  the  best  estimate  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  1  put 
down  the  white  people,  who  ought  to  work,  and  who  do  not.  or  who 
are  so  employed  as  to  be  wholly  unproductive  to  the  State,  at  one 

hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand By  this  it  appears 

that  but  one-fifth  of  the  present  poor  whites  of  our  State  would  be 

necessary  to  operate  one  million  spindles I  have  long 

been  under  the  impression,  and  every  day's  experience  has  strengtii- 
ened  my  convictions,  that  the  evils  exist  in  the  wholly  neglected 
condition  of  this  class  of  persons.  Any  man  who  is  an  observer  of 
things  could  hardly  pass  through  our  country  without  being  Btrnck 
with  the  fact  that  all  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence  is  em- 
ployed in  directing  slave  labor ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  our  poor  white  people  are  wholly  neglected,  and  are  suffered 
to  while  away  their  existence  in  a  state  but  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
Indian  of  the  forest." 

Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  of  Georgia,  in  a  paper  on  the  In- 
dustrial Kegeneration  of  the  South,  published  in  1852,  in 
advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  manufactures  which  bad 
been  attempted  in  Georgia,  but  which  had  been  resisted  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  become  hot-beds  of  crime  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  slavery,  said : 

"  It  is  objected  that  these  manufacturing  eetablishments  will  be- 
come the  hoUeds  of  crime But  I  am  by  no  means 

ready  to  concede  that  our  poor,  degraded,  half-fed,  half-elothed,  and 
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ignorant  popnlatiiin — without  Sabbath  schools  or  any  other  kind  of 
instruction,  mental  or  raorai,  or  without  any  jnst  appreciation  of 
character — will  be  injured  by  giving  them  employment  wlilch  will 
bring  tliem  under  the  oversight  of  employers  who  will  inspire  them 
with  aelf-respect  by  taking  au  interest  in  their  welfare." 

Uov/n  to  that  time  free  trade  had  certainly  done  but 
little  to  bless  the  poor  white  people  of  the  South,  Nor 
does  it  seem  from  recent  descriptions,  and  from  our  obser- 
vation of  them  in  military  prisons  and  hospitals,  to  huve 
materially  benefited  them  down  to  the  present  day,  J.  R. 
Gilmore,  Esq.,  "Edmund  Kirke,"  in  his  discourse  on  the 
social  and  political  characteristics  of  the  southern  whites, 
before  the  Jersey  City  Literary  Association,  estimated  the 
number  known  as  the  "  mean  whites"  at  over  four  mil- 
lions, and  described  them  as  "herding  together  in  sparse 
communities  and  gleaning  a  sorry  subsistence  from  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  poaching,  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Virginia,  upper  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
sand  hills  of  North  CaroUoa  and  the  barrens  of  Tennessee, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  South ;  as  hovering  around 
the  borders  of  large  plantations,  quartering  themselves 
upon  the  '  chivalry,'  stealing  the  deer  from  their  forests 
and  the  hams  from  their  smoke-houses."  He  said  they 
■were  tolerated  by  the  planters  for  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  tbey  gave  for  slavery  and  the  mad  theories  of 
the  planters,  and  added,  "  Tbey  are  far  below  the  slaves 
in  morals  and  civilization ;  are  indolent,  shiftless,  thieving, 
lying ;  given  to  whisky-drinking,  snuff- dipping,  clay-eating, 
incest,  and  all  manner  of  social  vices.  Not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand of  them  can  read;  not  one  in  ten  thousand  can  write;" 
and  that  he  "  had  met  many  who  had  never  seen  a  book  or 
newspaper,  and  some  who  had  never  heard  of  a  Bible  or  a 
spelling-book." 

Mr,  B,  C.  Truman,  an  accredited  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  in  a  letter  to  that  journal,  dated  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  October  23,  1865,  said: 

"  'ITiere  is  a  class  of  beings  in  all  the  southern  States  known  as 

Sioor  whites.  The  little  monosyllabic  aiJjective  does  not  give  the 
aintest  idea  of  these  things  with  bodies  and  souls.  How  under  the 
heavens  they  live  is  a  question  for  the  philanthropist,  if  indeed  that 
paragon  of  benevolence  has  ever  visited  the  re^on  in  which  they 
exist — the  'homes'  of  the  poor  whites.  In  a  visit  to  Spanish  Port  a 
few  days  ago,  in  company  with  a  naval  officer,  we  stopped  at  the 
■shebang'  of  one  of  this  species.  Moat  of  these  poor  whites  are 
natives.  The  individual  whom  we  called  upon,  however,  was  a 
Scandinavian,  but  had  lived  in  the  place  we  found  him  for  thirty 
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years.     For  a  long  time  ho  made  his  liring  by  manafacturing  tur- 

fientine ;  but  the  trees  ran  ottt  years  ago,  and  aince  then  he  has 
ived  npou  what  he  has  raised,  buying  nothing  but  sugar  and  coffee, 
tor  which  he  traded  chickens  and  egga.  Hia  wife  was  of  the  regular 
moid,  lean  and  Ibng,  with  seven  little  children  by  her  side,  and  a  pipe 
in  her  mouth.  I  told  her  I  waa  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  she 
did  not  know  what  that  was.  I  endeavored  to  explain,  and  found 
that  she  did  not  know  what  a  newspaper  waa,  and  yet  she  resides 
wUhin  twenty  mUea  of  Mobile.  The  husband  could  not  read  or  writ* 
hia  name,  but  could  drink  like  a  fish.  Both  husband  and  wife  had 
on  wooden  shoes,  while  the  children  exhibited  no  feet  covering  except 
what  nature  had  provided  for  them. 

"Throughout  the  southern  portion  of  Alabama,  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river,  is  what  h  known  aa  the  'piney  woods  country.'  It  is 
one  of  the  most  barren  sections  I  have  ever  seen.  Neither  com  nor 
cotton  will  grow  to  any  extent.  Sweet  potatoes  are  the  chief  pro- 
duct, and  this  vegetable  and  bacon,  and  a  little  corn  bread,  form  the 
bill  of  fare  morning,  noon,  and  niglit  all  the  year  round.  Theae 
people  are  scattered  all  through  theae  piney  woods,  and  live  in  log 
huts  which  in  a  way  protect  them  from  the  tempeatnona  weather 
and  violent  storraa  of  wind  and  rain  which  howl  through  this  barren 
waste  during  certain  periods  of  the  year.  Oh,  how  t  pity  theae  poor 
beings  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  uncounted  woea  and  un- 
heard-of Bufferings  during  the  long,  long  years  of  African  slavery ! " 

DixoQ,  the  traveling  correspondent  of  tbe  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  whose  admirable  letters  prove  him  to  be  a 
keen  observer  and  faithful  reporter,  writing  from  Port 
Valley,  Georgia,  November  15th,  said  : 

■'  Whether  the  North  Carolina  '  dirf-eater,'  or  the  South  Carolina 
'  sand-hiller.'  or  the  Georgia  '  cracker,'  is  lowest  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man existence  would  be  difficult  to  say.  The  ordinary  plantation 
negro  seemed  to  me,  when  I  first  saw  him  in  any  numbers,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  not  only  probabilities,  but  also  possibilities,  ao  far  as 
they  affect  human  relatlona  ;  but  these  epeciniens  of  the  white  race 
must  be  credited  with  having  reached  a  yet  lower  depth  of  squalid 
and  beastly  wretchedneaa.  However  poor  or  ignorant  or  unclean  or 
improvident  he  may  be,  I  never  yet  round  a  negro  who  had  not  at 
ieaat  a  vague  deaire  for  a  better  condition,  an  undefined  longing  for 
something  called  freedom,  a  shrewd  instinct  of  self-preservation. 
These  three  ideas,  or,  let  me  say,  shadows  of  ideas,  do  not  make  the 
creature  a  man,  but  they  lift  him  out  of  the  bounds  of  brutedom. 
The  Georgia  '  cracker,'  aa  I  have  aeea  him  since  leaving  Milledge- 
ville.  seems  to  me  to  lack  not  only  all  that  the  negro  does,  but  also 
even  the  desire  for  a  better  condition,  and  the  vague  longing  for  an 
enlargement  of  hia  Ubertiea  and  hia  rights,  I  walked  out  into  the 
country  back  of  Albany  and  Andersonville,  when  at  thoae  places, 
and  into  the  country  back  of  Fort  Talley  this  raornin" ;  and  on 
each  occasion  I  fell  in  with  three  or  four  of  these  '  craeker '  fami- 
liea.  Such  filthy  poverty,  such  foul  ignorance,  such  idiotic  imbe- 
cility, such  bestial  mstincta,  auch  groveling  desires,  such  mean  long- 
ings, you  would  question  my  veracity  as  a  man  if  I  were  to  paint 
the  pictures  I  have  aeen !    Moreover,  no  trick  of  words  can  make 
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plain  the  scene  in  and  around  one  of  these  habitations  ;  no  fertility 
of  language  c«n  embody  the  aimp!e  facte  for  a  northern  mind ;  and 
the  oasB  la  one  in  wliich  even  seeing  itaelf  is  acarcely  believing. 
Time  and  effort  will  lead  the  negro  up  to  intelligent  mauhoud  ;  but 
I  almost  doubt  if  it  will  be  possible  to  ever  lift  this  '  white  trash' 
into  respectability." 

Sir,  is  not  the  geatleman  from  Indiana  mistaken  in  as- 
serting that  free  trade  "  is  the  true  theory  of  government," 
and  can  a  policy  which  produces  such  results  as  these  writers 
have  depicted  be  wise  ?  Can  we  rely  on  it  to  pay  the 
interest  on  our  debt,  to  meet  the  pensions  we  owe  to  those 
who  have  been  disabled  in  our  service,  or  to  the  widows 
and  children,  or  aged  and  dependent  parents  of  those  who 
have  laid  dowo  their  lives  in  our  cause  ?  Such  free  trade 
as  he  advocates  can  produce  but  one  result ;  and  that  is 
bankruptcy,  personal,  corporate,  State,  and  national.  It 
is  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  providence  of  God. 
It  involves  as  a  necessary  consequence  idleness  for  one 
half  the  year  to  all,  and  for  all  the  year  to  many  of  our 
people  wno  would  find  adequate  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment under  a  system  of-  diversified  industry, 

HOW  ENGLAND  ESTABLISHED  HEE  SUPHEMACY. 

The  propositions  I  enunciate  are  not  deduced  from  our 
experience  alone.  All  history  affirms  them.  Other  na- 
tions have  tried  free  trade  and  ever  with  the  same  result. 
England,  the  workshop  of  the  world  and  mistress  of  the 
seas  as  she  proclaims  herself,  tried  it,  and  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  to  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  sold  her  skina 
for  a  sixpence,  and  bought  back  the  tails  for  a  shilling,  by 
exchanging  her  unwrought  wool  for  Dutch  and  Flemish 
clothing  ;  and  the  question  as  to  how  population  might  be 
prevented  from  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  land  to  feed 
the  people  perplexed  her  rulers  throughout  the  long 
period.* 

•Believing  herself  to  be  strong  enough  she  kas  renewed  Ihe  experiment,  and 


aepted  by  ParliamentBry  Committees,  made  the  plea,  for  large  Inolosure  Acta,  and 
it  oansed  tbo  repeal  of  ths  Corn  Laws ;  equally  as  little  oan  it  be  doubted  that 
this  oonditiOD  is  ever  on  tbe  increase,  for  it  is  shown  by  the  Registrar  General's 
returns,  and  the  ever-inoreasing  competition  tor  work.     Day  by  day  the  tell-talB 
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Even  80  late  as  the  tbirty-sixth  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  a  law  was  enacted  against  "  the  erecting  and  main- 
taining of  cottages,"  which,  after  reciting  that  "great  in- 
conveniences have  been  found  by  experience  to  grow  by 
erecting  and  building  of  great  numbers  and  multitudes  of 
cottages  which  are  daily  more  and  more  increased  in  many 
parts  of  this  realm,"  enacts  that  no  such  tenement  shall  be 
erected  unless  four  acres  of  land  be  attached  io  it.  And 
Charles  I.,  in  1630,  issued  a  proclamation  "  against  build- 
ing houses  on  new  foundations  in  London  or  Westminster, 
or  within  three  miles  of  the  city  or  king's  palaces."  This 
proclamation  also  forbade  the  receiving  of  inmates  in  the 
houses  which  would  multiply  the  inhabitants  to  such  an 
excessive  number  that  they  could  neither  be  governed  nor 
fed.  The  population  of  England  has  quadrupled  since 
then,  and  her  modern  capitalists,  regarding  labor  as  raw 
material,  maintain  a  supply  of  laborers  in  sufBcient  excess 
of  the  demand  to  cheapen  it  to  the  lowest  point,  to  which 
end  the  British  islands  raise  for  annual  exportation,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  people,  feeding  them  in  their  unpro 
ductive  infancy  and  childhood. 

The  change  has  been  wrought  by  the  diversification  of 
her  industry,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  so  legislat- 
ing as  to  set  at  work  all  the  poor  of  England  with  the 
growth  of  her  own  lands;  and  the  spectacle  which  Ire- 
land presents,  of  years  of  famine,  and  an  industrious  people 
whose  attachment  to  their  native  land  is  intense,  fleeing 
by  millions  from  the  homes  of  their  childhood  and  the 
graves  of  their  ancestors,  is  the  result  of  that  one-sided 
free  trade  which  England,  since  the  Union,  has  forced 
upon  her,  by  which  her  woolen,  worsted,  silk,  cotton,  and 
linen  factories  have  been  destroyed.     Protected  by  her 


latioD  that  food  thus  beers  to  our  population  makes  itself  felt  in  a  var 

iely  of 

lestitn- 

trDde  and  the  danger  of  foreign  competition.     All  these  oimumslauees,  91 

55; 

Kotly  remote,  are  linked  together  bj  the  one  tie,  that  our  land  cannot  t> 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  state  of  our  pauperiem,  it  is  so  ol 
that  it  no  longer  represents  its  original  elements.     The  6rst  poor-law  was 

banged 

on  the  idea  that  paupers  were  the  idle  and  the  worthless,  and  to  euoh 
teat  was  the  natural  1.mit<tiao  of  help ;  hat  to-daj  men  seek  »ork  and 

a  labor 

pauperism.     The  same  may  be  said  of  destitution  with  even  greater  foroi 

silent,  hopeless,  broken  mlaery,  which  ia  too  powerless  to  areate  work,  too 

feeble 

to  foroe  it,  and  too  proud  to  beg— that  poverty  whioh  sinks,  suffers,  anc 

1  diea; 

spring. 
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legislation  of  1783,  these  and  other  branches  of  diversified 
industry  were  prosperous  and  her  people  contented  at  the 
date  of  the  Union.  But  English  free  trade  having  done 
its  work  nothing  is  now  of  so  little  value  in  Ireland  as  an 
able-bodied  laborer  with  a  good  appetite.  Let  bim  who 
would  understand  the  causes  of  the  miseries  of  the  Irish 
people  and  the  depopulation  of  Ireland  read  the'thirteentb 
chapter  of  Henry  C.  Carey's  Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  It  is  a  brief  story,  but  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion upon  the  point  under  consideration. 

I  cannot  tell,  sir,  when  England  first  determined  to 
abandon  dependence  on  the  production  and  exportation  of 
raw  materials,  but  find  by  reference  to  McCallagh's  Indus- 
trial History,  page  74,  that  in  1337  she  passed  an  Act  im- 
posing 

"A  duty  of  forty  eliillinga  per  Back  on  all  wool  exported  by  native 
merchants  and  sixty  shillings  on  all  exported  by  foreigners.  The 
next  year  a  Parliament  was  neld  at  Westminster  that  went  still  fur- 
ther in  the  same  direction,  enacting  that  no  wool  of  English  growth 
should  be  transported  beyond  seas,  and  that  all  cloth-workers  should 
be  received,  from  whatever  parts  they  should  come,  and  fit  places 
should  be  assigned  them  with  divers  liberties  aud  privileges,  and 
that  they  should  have  a  certain  allowance  fi'om  the  kmg  until  tliey 
might  be  in  a  way  of  living  by  their  trade." 

While  England  remained  a  purely  agricultural  country 
her  capitalists  encountered  the  difficulties  which  those  of 
the  South  have  to  overcome,  and  Wado,  in  bis  History  of 
the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  page  31,  says : 

"In  the  year  137 G  we  have  evidence  of  a  strong  disnoaition  to 
vagrancy  among  laborers,  in  a  complaint  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  masters  are  obliged  to  give  their  servanta  high  wages  to  pre- 
vent their  running  away ;  that  many  of  the  runaways  turned  beg- 
gars and  lived  idle  lives  in  cities  and  boroughs,  although  they  have 
sufficient  bodily  strength  to  gain  a  livelihood  if  willing  to  work,  and 
that  the  chief  part  turned  out  sturdy  rogues,  infesting  the  kingdom 
with  frequent  robberies." 

There  are  those  who  utter  such  complaints  in  our  days, 
and  especially  deplore  the  fact  that  they  "are  compelled 
to  give  their  servants  high  wages  to  prevent  their  running 
away,"  At  a  meeting  of  the  planters  of  Marlboro'  dis- 
trict. South  Carolina,  the  proceedings  of  which  I  find  re- 
ported at  length,  and  properly  attested,  in  the  Charleston 
Daily  News  of  December  9th,  the  following,  with  many 
like  resolutions,  were  adopted ; 
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"  Besoived,  That,  if  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  the  antlioritioa 
to  remove  the  military,  we  express  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  the 
military  to  compel  llie  freedman  to  contract  with  his  former  owner, 
when  desired  by  the  latter,  is  wise,  prudent,  and  absolutely  neces- 

"  Resolved,  That  we,  the  planters  of  the  district,  pledge  ourselves 
not  to  contract  with  any  freedman  unless  he  can  produce  a  certifi- 
cate of  repilar  discharge  from  his  former  owner. 

"  Resolved,  That  under  no  eircumatances  whatsoever  will  we  rent 
land  to  any  freedmen,  nor  will  we  permit  them  to  live  on  our  prem- 
ises as  employes. 

"  Besoived,  That  no  system  can  be  devised  for  the  present  which 
can  secure  success  where  the  discipline  and  management  ot  the 
freedman  is  entirely  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  planter,  and  we 
invoke  the  autiiorities  to  recognize  this  fact,  which  cannot  but  be 
apparent  to  them. 

■'  Resolved,  That  we  request  the  military  to  cease  the  habit  of 
making  negroes  act  as  couriers,  aheriffa,  and  constables,  to  serve 
writs  and  notices  upon  planters — a  system  so  destructive  to  good 
order  and  discipline." 

It  13  evident  that  neitber  the  thunders  of  GiUmore's 
"  swamp  angel,"  nor  the  howl  of  her  ponderous  shells,  had 
sufficed  to  awaken  these  somnolent  gentlemen  to  coasci- 
ouaness  of  the  fact  that  the  fourteenth  century  had  passed 
in  the  Palmetto  Sta,te. 

Englishmen  in  those  early  days  exhibited  the  same  ele- 
ments of  character  as  the  negroes  of  our  days,  showin'g 
that  however  the  complexion  of  races  may  differ,  the  im- 
pulses and  yearnings  of  humanity  are  the  same  in  all 
times  and  among  the  children  of  all  climes.  Each  man 
embraces  the  elements  of  perfect  manhood  and  the  germ 
of  every  human  faculty  and  emotion ;  and  the  Afrieo- 
American,  in  his  new-found  freedom,  desires,  as  did  the 
Enghsh  laborer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  work  for 
whom  he  pleases,  at  what  he  feels  he  can  do  beat,  and 
in  the  field  which  will  give  him  the  amplest  reward. 

Slight  as  the  stimulants  appHed  to  British  manufacturing 
industry  by  parliamentary  protection  had  then  been,  they 
caused  the  land-holders  to  manifest  as  much  anxiety  for 
despotic  control  over  the  laboring  people  as  do  the  par- 
doned rebels  of  the  South;  and  Wade  tells  us  that  the 
complaints  of  the  Commons  in  1406  furnish  evidence  of 
the  competition  which  had  commenced  between  rural  and 
manufacturing  industry  at  that  day,  and  that— 

"  To  avoid  the  statutes  passed  some  years  before  for  compelling 
tlioae  who  had  been  brouglit  up  to  the  plow  till  they  were  twelve 
years  of  age  to  continue  in  husbandry  all  their  lives,  agricultural 
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laborers  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  sending  their  children  into 
cities  and  boroughs,  and  binding  them  apprentices  when  tlicy  were 
under  that  age  ;  and  Ihat  further,  in  order  to  counteract  this,  it  waa 
enacted  that  no  person,  unless  possessed  of  land  oi^  a  rental  of 
twenty  shillings  a  year  should  bind  children  of  any  age  apprentices 
to  any  trade  or  mystery  within  a  city,  but  that  tlie  children  should 
he  brought  up  in  the  occupation  of  their  parents,  or  other  business 
suited  to  their  conditions." 

But  even  ia  those  dark  days  tbe  British  Governmeat 
seems  to  have  been  more  enlightened  than  they  who  claim 
the  right  to  legislate  for  the  Southern  States,  or  Brevet 
Brigadier  General  FuUerton,  late  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  at  New  Orleans;  for  it  provided  that 
such  children  were  nevertheless  to  beallowed  to  be  sent  to  a 
school  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  which  their  proposed 
legislation  and  his  arbitrary  orders  for  the  government  of 
the  laboring  people  of  Louisiana  would  effectually  prohibit. 

These  stupid  parliamentary  restrictions  on  the  freedom 
of  laborers  were  not  to  edure  forever,  and  the  progress  of 
England  in  the  development  of  her  resources  has  been 
marked  by  a  constantly-growing  system  of  protection,  not 
always  judicious,  sometimes  infringing  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  but  tending  constantly  to  build  up  tbe  power  of 
tke  kingdom,  increase  the  material  comfort  of  the  subject, 
and  give  her  ascendency  over  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  1727,  Dean  Swift,  appealing  to  tbe  Irish  people  in 
behalf  of  Ireland,  said : 

'■  One  cause  of  a  country's  thriving  is  the  industry  of  the  people 
in  working  up  all  their  native  commodities  to  tbe  last ;  another  the 
conveniency  of  safe  ports  and  havens  to  carry  out  their  goods  as 
ntucA  manufactured,  and  bring  those  of  others  as  ZiHie  manufactured, 
aa  the  nature  of  mutual  commerce  will  allow,  another,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country  to  wear  their  own  manufactures 
and  import  as  little  clothing,  furniture,  food  or  dimk  as  tlipj  can 
conveniently  live  without," 

These  were  not  abstract  notions  with  him,  for  by  that 
time  England  had  become  thoroughly  protective  in  her 
policy,  and  was  increasing  in  population,  wealth,  and 
power  ;  while  Ireland,  though  not  wholly  disregarding  the 
necessity  of  protecting  her  own  workmen  and  developing 
her  resources,  exhibited  a  tendency  to  be  governed  by 
that  plausible  but  shallowest  of  economical  sophisms 
which  teaches  that  it  is  wise,  regardless  of  all  other  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  to  buy  where  we  can  buy  for 
least  money  and  sell  where  we  can  sell  for  most,  and  was 
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sinking  in  the  scale  of  national  con  side  ration.  How  pro- 
tective England  had  become,  ia  illustrated  hy  the  fact  that 
from  having  for  many  centuries  exchanged  her  raw  wool 
for  manufactured  cloths,  she  had  in  1660  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  unmanufactured  wool.  This  prohibition 
continued  till  1825.  And  to  protect  her  silk  manufactur- 
ers, from  1765  to  1826,  she  prohibited  the  importation  of 
silii  goods  manufactured  in  other  countries,  and  confirmed 
the  parliamentary  prohibition  by  a  reservation  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce  concluded  with  France  in  1786.  She 
also  prohibited  the  export  of  tools  and  machines  used  in 
various  branches  of  manufactures.  In  1696  she  prohibited 
by  special  act  of  Parliament  the  exportation  of  Lee's 
stocking- frame — a  machine  invented  nearly  a  century  be- 
fore. She  also  prohibited  by  various  acta  the  exporta- 
tion of  certain  machinery  used  in  woolen,  silk,  cotton, 
and  linen  manufactures.  Such  favor  did  protection  to 
English  labor  find  that  her  laws  prohibiting  exportation 
were  made  to  embrace  presses  or  dies  for  iron  buttons, 
engines  for  covering  whips,  tools  for  punching  glass;  in 
fact,  anything  for  which  it  was  thought  worth  while  on 
the  part  of  any  class  of  manufacturers  or  mechanics  to 
seek  protection  at  the  hands  of  Parliament  by  securing 
Englishmen  a  monopoly  of  the  implements  required  for 
the  production  of  their  goods. 

And  when,  in  1824,  a  commission,  created  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  these  prohibitions,  reported 
generally  in  favor  of  the  repeal,  it  was  unable  to  recom- 
mend their  unconditional  abrogation,  but  qualified  the 
suggestion  by  recommending  that  the  Privy  Council  should 
continue  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  such  tools  and  machinery  then  prohibited  as 
might  appear  to  them  not  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  or  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  "because 
it  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  exist  which  may 
render  a  prohibition  to  export  certain  tools  and  machines 
used  in  some  particular  manufactures  expedient."  To 
justify  even  this  conditional  repeal  the  commission  set 
forth  the  advantages  England  had  derived  from  the  pro- 
tection of  her  infant  or  feeble  industries  in  the  following 


"Placed  beyond  all  comparison  at  the  head  of  civilization  as  re- 
gards manufacturing  skill,  wiih  capital  far  more  ample  than  is  pos- 
sessed hy  any  other  people,  with  cheap  and  iaexliauatible  supplies  of 
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iron  atid  fuel,  and  with  institutions  every  way  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  her  citizens,  she  must 
always  be  able  at  least  to  maintain  her  superiority  of  position  where 
eircmnsUnces  are  in  other  respects  eqnal,  and  be  ready  to  turn  to 
the  utmost  aihantage  every  improvement  whidi  may  reach  her  in 
common  witli  her  less  powerful  rivals." 

It  was  not,  we  perceive,  until  by  adequate  protection  to 
her  labor  she  had  kept  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favor 
long  enough  to  make  capital  so  abundant  as  to  secure  a 
steady  and  ample  supply  of  money  at  low  rates  of  interest ; 
and  by  setting  all  her  people  to  work  on  the  growth  of 
her  lands  had  trained  artisans  and  accumulated  an  abun- 
dance of  superior  machinery,  which  had  paid  for  itself  by 
profits  on  its  use,  that  England  was  willing  to  admit 
the  labor  of  the  world  to  compete  with  that  employed  in 
her  varied  industries. 

Nor  had  she  resorted  to  these  devices  alone  in  her  pro- 
gress to  this  assured  position,  for  an  English  writer,  Porter, 
in  his  history  of  the  Progress  of  the  Nation,  says  : 

"  Previous  to  1825,  the  jealousy  of  our  Legislature  in  regard  to 
the  progress  of  foreign  manufaetures  was  extended  so  far  as  to  in- 
terfere  even  with  the  natural  right  of  working  artisans  to  transfer 
their  mdustry  to  countries  where  it  eonld  be  most  profitably  exerted. 
Any  man  who  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  manufacturing 
processes  was  thereby  rendered  a  prisoner  in  his  own  country,  and 
not  only  might  the  arm  of  the  law  be  interposed  to  prevent  his 
quitting  his  native  shores,  but  heavy  ponahiea  were  imposed  on  all 
persons  who  should  abet  the  expatriation  of  one  of  our  artisans." 

ENGLAND  PREACHES   BUT   DOES  NOT   PRACTICE   FREE 
TRADE. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  England  has  protected  her  capital  and  augmented 
her  power.  While  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tools 
and  machines,  and  restraining  her  skilled  workmen  from 
emigrating,  she  was,  from  so  early  as  1337,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  encouraging  by  special  grants  and  privileges 
the  artisans  of  other  countries  to  bring  the  implements  of 
their  industry  and  employ  them  within  her  limits.  Her 
policy  is  unchanged.  The  free  trade  she  proclaims  is  theo- 
retical and  plausible,  but  to  some  extent  false  and  delusive.* 
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The  world  bailed  her  admission  of  foreign  grain  free  as  a 
Btep  toward  really  reciprocal  free  trade.  Her  statesmen, 
however,  saw  in  it  a  master-stroke  by  which  her  manu- 
facturing supremacy  would  be  maintained.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  knew  that  the  manufactures  of  England  were  the 
source  of  her  power ;  that  cheap  food  for  her  laborers 
was  an  element  of  cheap  produotiou ;  and  believed  that  so 
long  as  other  nations  would 'employ  her  to  manufacture 
their  raw  materials  it  was  immaterial  wliether  she  raised 
any  grain,  and  that  every  acre  of  her  arable  land  not 
required  to  raise  vegetables  and  fruits  which  do  not  bear 
transportation,  might  be  appropriated  to  sheep  walks  and 
pasturage,  and,  through  her  diversified  industry  she 
would  draw  from  the  prairies  of  the  United  States, 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  a  sup- 
ply of  food  far  more  generous  than  the  insular  dimensions 
of  England  could  possibly  yield. 

Her  policy  is  to  undersell  all  others.  To  do  this  she 
must  depress  the  wages  of  labor,  and  to  accomplish  this 
she  must  pr-ovide  her  laboring  people  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices  with  the  simple  and  coarse  fare  on  which  her 
low  wages  compel  them  to  live.  To  have  retained  the 
duties  on  grain  would  have  been,  in  so  far,  to  tax  raw 
materials,  as  we  do,*  but  she  is  too  astute  for  that.  She 
wants  cheap  food  for  her  slaves  as  the  southern  planters 
did  for  theirs,  and  seeks  to  get  it  as  they  did  by  forcing 
British  free  trade  on  the  American  people.  She  is  the 
foe  of  the  working-men  of  every  country,  and  impairs 
their  wages  by  depressing  those  of  the  men  upon  whose 
toil  her  own  power  depends.f     She  protects  the  capital  of 


they  export.  The^e  subsidie!  amounted  iR.^t  jesr,  as  was  atitsd  by  tbe  Cbanaellor 
of  the  BKQheqQet  io  his  apeeoh  of  April  20tt,  1371,  when  presenting  to  Parlia- 
mimt  his  budget  for  thia  jear,  to  £1.22&,UUU,  or  oier  16,000,000. 

«Tho  Act  of  JdIj  Uth,  1S70,  reduced  the  duty  on  ten  and  oofTeo  and  tiana- 
ferred  to  tbe  free  list  mnny  varieties  of  ran  msteriHl  wbiob  ne  cannot  ;et  pro- 
free.  '  Tbe  barmiesB  stininlanta  taken  marning  and  erening  b;  tbe  farmer  and 
laborer  should  not  be  taxed. 

f  Let  nafor  a  moment  tliink  what  are  the  ODoditions  of  onr  poor  to- da;.  Apnrl 
from  lie  que»tio«  of  our  ngrh^U-'-ai  population,  ichoK  al-«o>l  hoptk»  lot  i>  l,f>t 
told  ij  Ihl  rimpUfacI,  that  i«  mnny  ptoce,  the  lia^r^  of  meat  U  comparaliveig 
HHfcnown;  »parl  fnim  tbe  questions  of  special  emergenoy,  aneh  as  the  Dolfun 

tenoe  fnr  tbe  pnrpoae  of  relieving  tbe  grent  maaa  of  diatitution  and  poverty  in 
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England  as  I  wish  to  protect  the  labor,  ingenuity,  and  en- 
terprise of  the  American  people.  Her  aim  is  to  be  the 
workshop  of  the  world,  and  to  bind  the  people  of  all 
other  lands  to  the  riide  employments  of  unskilled  agri- 
calture. 

Her  agricultural  interests  resisted  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  To  admit  grain  duty  free  it  was  said  would  ruin 
the  farmers  and  lessen  the  market  and  taxable  value  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom.  But  experience  demonstrated 
the  laws  of  social  science  and  proved  the  harmony  of  in- 
terests by  increasing  the  agricultural  products  of  England 
in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  increased  amount  of  her  import  of 
raw  material  and  food  for  her  laud  and  people. 


I  have  said,  sir,  that  a  nation  cannot  prosper  by  foreign 
trade  and  agriculture  alone;  and  our  bitter  experience 
of  wasted  lands  and  oft-recurring  bankruptcy,  contrasted 
with  the  steadily  increasing  afluence  of  the  agriculturists 
of  England,  confirms  the  fact.  Let  us  examine  this  ques- 
tion. "We  boast  ourselves  an  agricultural  people,  and  are 
content  to  look  to  nations  beyond  the  seas  for  the  fabrics 
we  consume  and  a  market  for  our  products.  Not  having 
a  home  market  we  cannot  diversify  our  crops,  but  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  production  of  those  commodities 
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»  that  Sfnse  of  hnman  sympathy  whteh  is  common  to  us  all.  Bnt  the 
al  ncceptance  of  the  positions  here  stated  will  be  aided  by  a  few  facts.  Li>t 
)  what  the  barometer  of  pauperism  has  io  tell  us.  Our  panper  populatbu 
16,  was  V20,344;  in  1S67,  953,824  ;  in  1S6S,  1,034,823  ;  and  the  number  is 

id  114,479  persona  in  two  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  lOUl)  per 
—H<me  Polilia,  by  Daniel  a,-a«r,p.  3.   London,  Ism. 
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which  will  keep  long  and  will  bear  transportation.  Wheat, 
corn,  pork,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  our  great 
staples,  and  our  crops,  omitting  those  produced  within  a 
radius  around  the  large  cities,  narrowing  as  they  diminish 
in  importance,  decrease  from  year  to  year,  while  those  of 
England,  stimulated  and  varied  by  a  home  market,  in- 
crease 30  wonderfully  that  science  pauses  before  declaring 
that  she  has  yet  ascertained  the  measure  of  wealth  a  single 
well-fed  acre  under  scientific  culture  will  yield.  The 
virgin  soil  of  America  gives  back  to  the  farmer  at  least 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  and  in  his  early  crops 
he  does  not  fear  the  Hessian  ily,  the  midge,  weevil,  or  any 
insect- destroyer  of  grain.  In  the  old  wheat-growing 
States  remote  from  cities,  the  same  amount  of  labor  be- 
stowed upon  an  acre  is  rewarded  by  but  seven  or  at  best 
ten  bushels,  and  the  farmer  regards  himself  as  lucky  whose 
fields  are  not  visited  once  in  three  years  by  some  of  the 
deadly  foes  to  wheat — the  insects  that  live  and  s-warm  upon 
the  diseased  juices  of  feeble  grain,  the  offspring  of  fam- 
ished soil.  The  most  carefully-prepared  tables  I  have 
been  able  to  find  give  twelve  bushels  or  less  as  the  average 
wheat  crop  per  acre  of  America. 

In  England  the  fields  are  enriched  by  the  bones,  woolen 
rags,  and  other  nutritious  manures  which  we  export ;  the 
grain  crop  is  followed  by  a  green  crop,  or  those  vegeta- 
bles, the  tops  of  which  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  and 
return  to  the  earth  the  aliment  abstracted  by  cereals  ;  and 
the  amount  of  labor  which,  when  England  was  a  purely 
agricultural  country,  drew  but  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre,  is  now  rewarded  by  from 
thirty-eight  to  forty-three  bushels,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  roots  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 
Under  our  exhausting  process  of  extorting  from  famished 
fields  the  last  elements  of  the  white  crop,  and  our  ex- 
portation of  fertilizers  and.  manures,  our  very  fruit  crop 
is  disappearing.  The  diseased  trees  of  the  orchard,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  blossom  and  bring  forth  fruit, 
and  the  borer,  the  curculio,  and  others  of  the  insect  tribe 
that  are  sent  to  scourge  us  into  good  husbandry,  revel 
in  it,  and  it  falls  before  maturity  as  if  to  give  some  sub- 
sistence to  the  starved  stem  that  gave  it  its  sickly  life. 
This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  In  endeavoring  to  sell  in  the 
dearest  money  markets  and  buy  where  we  can  buy  for 
least  money,  we  have  sold  the  very  life  of  our  acres  and 
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mortgaged  ourselves  to  a  class  of  middle-men,  mostly  for- 
eigners, who  take  the  results  of  our  industry  as  the  price 
of  carrying  our  products  to  market  and  bringing  us  the 
few  and  inferior  commodities — the  tails — we  receive  in 
return  for  our  skins.  Our  life  is  an  inevitable  game  of 
cross  purposes.  Ambitious  of  commercial  importance  wo 
produce  only  raw  materials  and  can  have  no  commerce, 
but  must  enhance  the  maritime  power  of  our  rival  by  em- 
ploying her  ships,  sailors,  and  merchants  to  do  our  carry- 
ing; and  while  eager  to  keepdown  our  steadily -increasing 
foreign  indebtedness  we  ship  our  least  bulky  but  most 
potent  manures  in  the  same  British  vessels  that  carry 
away  our  cotton,  corn,  and  gold.  The  real  balance  of 
trade  is  ever  against  us,  and  our  debts — commercial,  corpo- 
rate, and  State— are  ever  increasing.  Let  us  mine  gold 
and  silver  never  so  fast,  we  can  keep  none  of  it.  Our 
suspensions  of  specie  payments  are  periodical.  England 
maintains  the  balance  of  trade  as  steadily  in  her  favor ; 
and  her  statisticians  calculate  that  her  annual  accumula- 
tion of  capital  has  attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
£50,000,000  or  $250,000,000.  Her  limits  offer  no  invest- 
ments for  this  annual  increase,  and  the  managers  of  the 
railroads  that  carry  our  crops  over  our  own  soil  to  the  sea- 
board for  shipment  extort  exorbitant  freights  to  enable 
them  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  sold  at  low  rates  to  foreign 
holders,  or  pay  large  dividends  to  British  capitalists  who, 
in  default  of  other  investments  offering  profits  equally 
great,  have  taken  the  stock.  Without  manufactures  we 
can  have  neither  foreign  trade  nor  commercial  marine; 
for  a  purely  agricultural  people,  depending  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  a  limited  market,  nave  nothing  with  which  to 
freight  vessels  to  the  general  markets  of  the  world,  and 
no  assorted  commodities  to  exchange  for  those  that  would 
enrich  the  country  and  build  up  upon  tho  sea-board  com- 
mercial emporiums  with  native  citizens  and  American  in- 
terests. 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  effect  on 
the  land  of  the  country  of  the  mad  theories  propounded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  Professor  Henry  gave  it  as 
his  opinion,  some  years  ago,  (and  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
to-day,)  that  there  was  more  wealth  invested  in  our  soil  in 
fertilizing  matter  at  the  moment  this  country  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  than  there  is  at  present  above  the 
surface  in  improvements  and  all  other  investments.     Ohio, 
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justly  proud  of  her  comparatively  superior  American 
agriculture,  was  admonished  by  John  H.  Klippart,  Esq., 
corresponding  secretary  of  her  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  1860,  that  her  staple  crop,  wheat,  was  annually  decreas- 
ing in  its  yield  per  acre ;  that  in  less  than  fifty  years  the 
average  product  was  reduced  from  thirty  to  less  than 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  unless  her  farmers  turned 
their  attention,  and  that  very  soon,  to  the  renovation  of 
their  wheat  lands,  even  Ohio  would  soon  be  one  of  the 
non-wheat-producing  States.  During  the  first  five  years 
of  the  last  decade  her  corn  crop  averaged  36fVa  bushels  to 
the  acre,  while  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade  its 
average  had  fallen  to  32tVb.  It  matters  little,  practically, 
whether  a  man  sell  hia  acres  or  sell  only  their  vital  prin- 
ciples. It  would  have  been  better,  could  we  have  done  it, 
that  we  had  exported  our  acres  in  all  their  breadth  and 
depth  than  to  have  extracted  from  them  as  we  have,  and 
exported  or  burned  as  fuel  their  productive  power.  We 
should  then  have  seen  that  that  market  in  which  goods 
can  be  bought  for  the  least  money  is  not  always  the 
cheapest,  and  realized  how  fearful  a  price  we  were  paying 
for  the  tails  of  the  skins  we  had  sold  so  recklessly. 

I  have  referred  to  Ohio  as  an  example,  not  because  her 
case  is  exceptional,  hut  because  if  it  be  exceptional  it  is  iu 
favor  of  her  better  than  average  American  husbandry. 

The  South  has  been  less  desolated  by  war  than  by  long 
continued  unreciprocal  free  trade  with  Engjand.  The 
ravages  of  war  can  soon  be  repaired.  Houses,  canals,  and 
railroads  can  soon  be  rebuilt.  Villages,  as  unimportant 
as  those  of  the  South,  (and  in  this  I  embrace  her  cities  all 
other  than  New  Orleans,)  are  things  of  very  rapid  growth 
in  countries  where  men  are  free  to  exercise  their  skill  or 
enterprise,  and  industry  is  well  rewarded.  But  who  shall 
restore  her  waste  lands  ?  War  was  not  the  demon  that 
blasted  them ;  it  was  the  free  trade  that  England  imposes 
on  semi-civilized  nations;  it  was  the  desire  to  create  a 
monopoly  of  the  cotton  and  sugar  trade ;  it  was  the  belief 
that  a  poor  and  ambitious  people  whose  expenditures 
anticipated  their  annual  crop  could  be  victorious  in  a 
commercial  contest  with  a  wealthy  people  whose  diver- 
sified industries  gave  them  the  control  of  all  markets,  and 
whose  accumulations  of  capital  enabled  them  to  choose  their 
own  time  and  place  for  purchasing.  I  will  not  describe  what 
t  have  seen  in  the  South,  or  take  the  reports  brought  by 
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nortlierii  men.     Let  soutbera  men  describe  tbe  condition 
of  tbeir  plantations. 

A  soutbern  journal,  wbich  is  quoted  by  Carey  in  bia 
Social  Science,  but  of  which  the  name  is  not  given,  says : 

"An  Alabama  planter  saya  that  cotton  has  destroyed  more  than 
earthqnakes  or  volcanic  eruptions.  Witness  the  red  hills  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  which  have  produced  cotton  till  the  last  dying' 
gasp  of  the  soil  forbade  any  further  attempt  at  cultivation ;  and  the 
land,  turned  out  to  natnre,  reminds  the  traveler,  as  he  views  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  mins  of  ancient  Greece." 

Dr.  Daniel  Lee,  in  his  Progress  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  Eeport  for  1852,  says : 

"  Cotton  culture  presents  one  feature  which  we  respectfally  com- 
mend to  the  eameat  consideration  of  southern  statesmen  and  plan- 
ters, and  that  is  the  constantly  increasing  deterioration  of  the  soil 
devoted  mainly  to  the  production  of  this  miportant  crop.  Already 
this  evil  has  attained  a  fearfnl  magnitnde;  and  under  the  present 
common  practice  it  grows  a  little  faster  than  the  increase  of  cotton 
bales  at  the  South.  Who  can  say  when  or  where  tliis  ever-augment- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  cottou-growing  States 
ia  to  end,  short  of  their  ruin  1 " 

De  Bow,  in  his  Resources  of  the  South,  published  in 
1852,  says : 

"  The  native  soil  of  middle  Georgia  is  a  rich  argillaeeons  loam, 
resting  on  a  firm  clay  foundation.  In  some  of  the  richer  couutiea 
nearly  all  the  lands  have  been  cut  down  and  appropriated  to  tillage ; 
a  large  maximum  of  which  have  been  worn  out,  leaving  a  desolate 
picture  for  the  traveler  to  behold^decaying  tenements,  red  old  hills, 
stripped  of  their  native  growth  and  virgin  soil,  and  washed  into  deep 
gullies,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  Bermuda  grass  and  stunted 
pine  shmbs,  struggling  for  a  scanty  subsistence  on  what  was  once 
one  of  the  richest  soils  of  America." 

Governor  Hammond,  in  an  address  before  the  South 
Carolina  Institute  in  1849,  after  presenting  the  same  class 
of  facts,  said : 

"  These  are  not  mere  paper  calculations,  or  the  gloomy  specula- 
tions of  a  brooding  fancy.  They  are  illustrated  and  sustained  by 
facts,  current  facts  of  our  own  day,  within  the  knowledge  of  every 
one  of  us.  The  process  of  impoverishment  has  been  visibly  and 
palpably  going  on  step  by  step  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
cotton." 

Clement  0.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  speaking  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  said: 
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and  exhausting  enltnre  of  cotton.  Our  small  planters,  after  taking 
the  cream  off  their, lands,  unable  to  restore  them  by  rest,  manures, 
or  otherwise,  are  going  further  West  and  South  in  search  of  other 
virgin  lands,  whi(Ji  they  may  and  will  despoil  and  impoverish  in 

like  manner In  traversing  that  county,  one  will 

discover  numerous  farm-houses,  once  the  abode  of  industrious  and 
intelligent  freemen,  now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenanlless,  deserted, 
and  dilapidated ;  he  will  observe  fields,  once  fenile,  now  unfenced, 
abandoned,  and  covered  with  those  evil  harbingers,  foxtail  and 
broomsedge;  he  will  see  the  moss  growing  on  the  moldering  walls 
of  once  thrifty  villages,  and  will  find  '  one  only  master  grasp  tlie 
whole  domain'  that  once  furnished  happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white 
families.  Indeed  a  country  in  its  infancy,  where  fifty  years  ago 
scarce  a  forest  tree  had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is 
already  exliibiting  the  painful  signs  of  senility  and  decay  apparent 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas." 

Dr.  Lee,  io  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
says: 

"Of  the  land  cultivated  in  this  country,  one  hundred  million 
acres  are  damaged  to  the  extent  of  three  dollars  per  acre  per  an- 
num, or,  in  other  words,  a  complete  restitution  of  the  elements 
of  crops  removed  each  year  cannot  be  made  short  of  an  expense  of 
$300,000,000." 

FREE  TRADE  KEEPS  US  IN  SUBJECTION  TO  ENGLAND'S 
COLONIAL  POLICY. 
Sir,  this  is  a  melsincholy  picture  to  contemplate — a 
country  wasted  in  its  youth,  and  its  people  impoverished 
ill  the  midst  of  abounding  natural  riches.  And,  sir,  what 
adds  to  its  sombre  character  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  acci- 
dental—that it  is  not  the  result  of  Providence,  save  as 
Providence  permits  some  men  to  trifle  with  their  rights 
and  interests,  and  others  to  take  advantage  of  their  wicked- 
ness, weakness,  or  folly.  It  is  the  work  of  man ;  it  is  the 
result  of  design ;  it  has  been  brought  about  aa  the  end 
sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  sagacious  and  far-seeing 
legislators  who  have  guided  the  eounsels  of  Great  Britain 
and  their  allies,  the  free  trade  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  our  country.  The  laws  by  which  these  melan- 
choly results  were  produced  are  demonstrable,  and  have 
long  been  well  understood.  They  are  the  golden  rule  as 
admimstered  by  selfish  and  perfidious  England  to  young 
or  feeble  nations  and  her  own  colonies.  They  were  under- 
stood by  Locke  when  he  prepared  his  essay  on  Civil 
Government.  Dean  Swift,  as  I  have  shown,  expounded 
them  when  he  endeavored  to  inspire  the  people  of  Ireland 
with  wisdom  and  save  to  that  unhappy  country  a  future. 
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They  were  understood  by  Andrew  Gee  wheE  he  published 
bis  work  on  Trade  in  1750,  and  among  other  illustrations 
of  hia  clear  apprehension  of  them  said ; 

"  Maoufacturea  in  our  American  colonies  shonld  be  discouraged, 

prohibited We  ought  always  to  Iteep  a  watchful  eye 

over  our  colonies,  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manti- 
fadures  which  are  earried  on  »m  Oreat  Britain;  and  any  such 
attempts  should  be  crushed  at  the  beginning.  ....  Our  colo- 
nies are  much  in  the  same  state  as  Ireland  was  in  when  they  began 
the  woolen  manufactory,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  will  fall 
upon  manufactures  for  clothing  themselves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken 
to  find  employment  for  them  in  raising  such  productions  as  may 
enable  them  to  furnish  themaelvea  with  all  the  necessaries  from  us. 
....  As  they  will  hare  the  providing  rough  materials  to 
themselves,  so  shall  we  have  the  manufficturing  of  them.  If  encour- 
agement be  given  for  raising  hemp,  flas,  etc..  doubtless  they  will 
Boon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not  prevented.  Therefore,  to  stop  the 
prog ress  of  any  such  mantifacture,  it  is  proposed  that  no  weaver  have 
liberty  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  first  registering  at  an  office,  kept 

for  that  purpose That  all  slitting-mills,  and  engines  for 

drawing  wire  or  weaving  stockings,  be  pjrf  doum That 

all  negroes  he  prohibited  from  weavir^  either  linen  or  woolen,  or 
spinning  or  combing  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufaeture  of  iron, 
further  than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  theyalsotiepro- 
hibited  from  manufacturing:  hois,  stockings,  or  leather  of  any  kind. 
This  limitation  will  not  abridge  the  planters  of  any  liberty  they  now 
enjoy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  then  turn  their  industry  to  promot- 
ing and  raising  those  rough  materials If  we  examine 

into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  and 
our  own,  it  will  appear  Ihat  not  onefourlh  of  their  ^oduct  redounda 
to  their  own  profit,  for,  ovt  of  all  that  comes  here,  they  only  carry 
back  dolhing  and  other  accommodatirms  for  their  families,  all  of 
which  is  of  the  merchandise  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom. 
....  All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  be- 
sides the  mortgages  on  the  planters'  estates  and  Ike  high  interest  they 
pay  MS,  which  is  very  considerable."* 

I  think,  sir,  that  I  have  shown  by  the  extracts  I  have 
made  from  that  remarkable  book,  "  Cotton  is  King,"  that 
the  men  of  the  South  understood  the  laws  of  trade  (certain 
as  that  of  gravitation)  well  enough  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  free  trade  must  ultimately  destroy  the  varied  inter- 
ests of  the  North.  They  may  not,  mad  with  ambition  as 
they  were,  have  seen  that  the  operation  of  the  laws  whose 
penalties  they  were  inflicting  upon  others  would  involve 
them  in  common  destruction;  but  that  they  understood 
the  fatal  operation  of  free  trade  upon  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  is  apparent  in  every  chapter  of  the  essay 
from  which  I  have  quoted. 


*  See  qnotations  from 
jB.a.V>,mi,mpra. 
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I  know  not,  sir,  whether  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  studied  the  laws  of  social  seiecce,  but  they  have  been 
thoroughly  comprehended  by  the  statesmen  of  England, 
and  furnish  the  key  alike  to  her  diplomacy  and  legisla- 
tion. Illustrative  of  this  is  the  case  of  Portugal.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  had  established 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  whieh  were  thriving,  add- 
ing to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  her  people,  and  to 
her  own  respectability  and  power.  They,  however,  needed 
protection  against  the  hostile  capital  and  more  fully  devel- 
oped industry  of  England,  and  in  1684  the  Governraent, 
discovering  the  advantages  it  derived  from  these  manu- 
factures, resolved  to  protect  them  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  fabrics  of  the  kind.  Thenceforward 
their  increase  was  so  rapid  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
British  capitalists,  who  determined  upon  their  destruction. 
This  was  not  to  be  accomplished  at  once;  but,  evading 
the  technical  language  of  the  law,  they  manufactured  arti- 
cles under  the  names  and  of  descriptions  not  precisely 
covered  by  the  act  of  prohibition,  which  would  supply 
their  places,  and  threw  them  in  great  abundance  into  the 
Portuguese  markets.*  The  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
the  country  was  soon  felt,  and  the  Government  gave  its 

•  This  device  has  been  practiced  npon  during  tte  two  past  jeats  to  the  great 
datrimentolthepilblioreTenueandoftlloAtoerioan  wool  grower  and  manuEaoturef, 
bv  invoicing  woulen  and  worsted  goods  as  manufaisturea  of  cow  and  calf  bair. 
Mr.  James  Dubaon,  in  a  letter  which .appenrs  in  the  New  York  Dailj  Bulletin  of 
Jnnuery  2Bth,  1S71,  aaja :  "  In  the  first  plaoe,  I  would  say  that  these  sQ-oalleil 
'onlf  hMroloakings'  are  not  made  from  the  materials  the  importers  sajthojare, 
but  in  place  of  being  made  from  cow  or  calf  hair  are  only  ao  in  part^the  balance 
being  wool;  and  some  goods  that  have  been  so  olassified  contain  nothing  but  wool. 
Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  Invoice!  that  had  passed,  between  July  lat 
to  Nuv.  7th,  1870,  under  the  aaaumption  of  being  calf  hair,  there  were  seventy 
invoices  of  curled  Astraehans  wbioh,  if  properly  and  honestly  invoiced,  would 
hBVB  paid  duty  as  manufactures  of  worsted  goods.  Samples  of  these  goods  can 
be  seen  in  the  Apriraisor's  Office  in  New  York,  if  they  have  not  been  dealroyed 
flinoe  Nov.  7lh,  1870.  If  they  have,  then  I  can  produce  certified  samples  by  the 
Deputy- Appraiser  who  passed  them.  About  twenty  specimens  of  thfl  poorer 
qnality  of  these  so-called  calf  hair  goods  were  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  niier<iscopic  examination,  for  the  purpose  of  delecting  whether  any  wool 
was  contained  in  them,  and  in  every  instance  wool  was  disoovered,  some  speci- 
mens contained  seventy  per  cent,  wool,  while  others  had  variable  proportions. 
You  can  And  this  report  in  the  Trensury  Department  at  Washington.  Yon  can 
also  find  it  embodied  in  the  Department  letters,  of  Dec.  Tth  and  Eth,  ISTO,  to  the 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  Again,  your  correspondent  says  that  the 
frSBumption  that  one  house  in  Huddersfleld  had  sent  nine-tenths  of  these  goods 
to  the  Dnited  Stales,  is  groundless,  like  the  rest  of  my  statements.  All  I  bava 
to  say  to  this  is  that  I  here  quoled  a  portion  of  the  American  Consul's  tetter 
written  to  the  CoUeotor  of  fcew  York,  calling  his  attention  to  the  frauds 
that  were  Iwing  daily  perpetmted  on  the  revenue  of  the  country.  The  letter 
bears  date  September  irth,  1870,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  file  both  in  New  York 
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attention  to  the  matter,  and  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
these  "  sergca  and  druggeta."  But  British  capitalists  were 
as  determined  that  their  fabrics  should  clothe  the  people 
of  Portugal  as  they  have  since  been  that  we  should  con- 
sume their  cotton,  woolen,  steel,  iron,  and  other  goods; 
and  what  they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  by  the  mere 
force  of  capital  or  by  skilful  evasions  of  Portuguese 
laws,  they  at  last  achieved  by  diplomacy.  Portugal  fail- 
ing to  perceive  that  England  could  not  produce  Portu- 
guese wines,  as  she  cannot  produce  American  cotton,  hemp, 
nee,  tobacco,  and  grain,  listened  to  the  words  of  such 
diplomacy  as  induced  us  to  enter  into  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  subjected  the  energy,  ingenuity,  and 
industry  of  her  people  to  the  control  of  the  Government 
and  capitalists  of  England;  the  inducement  to  this  step, 
artfully  put  forward  by  Great  Britain,  was  that  the  winea 
of  Portugal  should  be  admitted  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
duty  one-third  less  than  that  imposed  on  wines  imported 
from  other  countries.  The  effect  of  this  treaty  on  the  indus- 
try of  Portugal  is  narrated  by  an  English  writer,  who  says  : 

"  Before  the  treaty  our  woolen  cloths,  cloth  eerges,  and  cloth 
dragnets  were  prohibited  in  Portugal.  They  had  set  np  fabrics 
tiiere  for  making  cloth,  and  proceeded  with  very  good  suceesa,  and 
we  might  justly  apprehend  they  would  have  gone  on  to  erect  other 
fabrics  until  at  last  they  had  served  themselves  with  every  species 
of  woolen  manufactures.  The  treaty  takes  off  all  prohibitions  and 
oljli^es  Portugal  to  admit  forever  all  our  woolen  mannfautures. 
i.,^1.''^''""  ™*""'*^*  ''y  ""^  "^'■^  perfectly  ruined,  and  we  exported 
£100,000  value  m  the  smgle  article  of  cloths  the  very  year  after  the 
treaty. 

"Ihe  court  [of  Portugal]  waa  pestered  with  remonstrances  from 
their  manufacturers  when  tfio  prohibition  was  taken  oiF  pursuant  to 
Mr.  Methuen'B  treaty.  But  tlie  thing  wag  passed,  the  treaty  was 
ratified,  and  their  looms  were  all  rnincd:-— British  Merchantmen, 
vol.  J,  p.  253. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  diplomacy  of  Methuen  was  the  par- 

"uM^do'muent.''  lie"  **  *^*  Treasury  Dapartmeat  at  Washington,  and  is  a 

11;  mfirH'"'  h  "*  "^T^ ,"  B"«  ""If-liair  cortifloatcs  U,  [he'goods  ao'd  "h^  firm 
iyr  f  ■,!  V  /  ^r^  V™  ^  ^  IX'^'"  "■"!  lid  »•>!  wish  to  pe^u™  them- 
..nnn  A.B     .  "  ,^^^°'  ''"""«'■  "IB  impression  gBined  ground  that  (he 

i"   u" sUon  mu^t"b^  "h     h  "  "  ^■'""  '*''  *°  '"*'*'  """'  *"""  ^°'"" 
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Ham  en  tary  eloquence  of  Henry,  now  Lord  Brougham,  in 
1815.  Having  deacribed  the  effect  of  the  peace  of  1814, 
which  bound  continental  Europe  to  the  use  of  British 
manufactures,  and  produced  an  excessive  exportation  of 
British  goods  in  that  direction,  he  said  : 

■'The  peace  of  America  has  produced  somewhat  of  the  same 
effect,  though  I  am  very  far  from  placing-  the  vast  exports  which  it 
occasioned  upon  the  same  footing:  with  those  to  the  European  market 
tlie  year  before,  both  because  ultimately  the  Americans  will  pay, 
which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Continent  renders  very  unlikely, 
and  because  it  was  well  leorth  white  to  ittcur  a  loss  upon  the  first  ex- 
portation in  order  by  the  glut  to  Uijie  in  tfte  cradle  those  nsing  manu- 
factures in  the  Umted  ^atea  which  the  wa.r  has  forced  into  exis- 
tence contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things." 

Though  I  should  not  pause  here,  I  cannot  abstain  from 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  whether  he  is  ready  to 
permit  "  British  capitalists  "  to  glut  our  markets  and  stifle 
in  the  cradle  the  rising  manufactures  which  the  late  war 
has  called  into  existence  ?  In  further  proof  that  they 
will  do  so,  and  if  we  do  not  protect  them,  throw  the  work- 
men engaged  in  our  furnaces,  forges,  factories  and  work- 
shops out  of  employment,  let  me  add  that  the  commis- 
sion appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  6th  and 
6th  Victoria,  chapter  ninety-nine,  showed  how  well  it  un- 
derstood that  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  depends  on 
the  maintenance,  at  whatever  cost,  of  her  manufacturing 
supremacy.     In  its  report  to  Parliament  in  1854  it  said  : 

"I  believe  that  the  laboring  classes  ^nerally,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  coal  dis- 
tricts, are  very  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  often 
indebted  for  tlieir  being  employed  at  all  to  the  immense  losses  which 
their  employen  voluntarily  incur  in  bad  times,  in  order  to  destroy 
foreign  com'piiition,  and  to  gain  aiid  keep  possession  of  foreign  mar- 
Icets.  Autlientic  matances  are  well  known  of  employers  having  in 
such  times  carried  on  their  work  at  a  loss  araounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  encourage  the  combi- 
nations to  restrict  the  amount  of  labor,  and  to  produce  strikes,  were 
to  be  successful  for  any  length  of  time,  the  great  accumulations  of 
capital  could  «o  longer  be  made  which  enable  a  few  of  the  most 
wealthy  capitalists  to  overwhelm  all  foreign  competUion  m  times  of 
great  depression,  and  thus  to  clear  the  way  for  the  whole  trade  to 
step  in  when  prices  revive,  and  to  carry  on  a  great  business  before 
foreign  capital  can  ajfain  aecumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able 
to  establish  a  competition  in  prices  with  any  chance  of  Buccess, 
The  large  capitals  of  this  country  are  the  great  imtruments  of  loar- 
f are  against  the  competing  capitalists  of  foreign  countries,  and,  are 
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tlie  most  essential  instruments  iiow  remaining  by  which  onr  manu- 
facturing supremacy  can  be  maintained  ;  the  other  elements— cheap 
labor,  abundance  of  raw  materials,  means  of  communication,  and 
skilled  labor — being  rapidly  in  process  of  being  realized." 

PRANCE,  ENGLAND,  PRUSSIA,  SHODDY 
Nor,  sir,  have  other  nations  failed  to  discover  that  social 
life  is  not  subject  to  chance,  or  to  enforce  what  are  now 
termed  the  laws  of  social  science.  Indeed,  the  more  saga- 
cious and  powerful  nations  have  been  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  do  what  we— grand  as  are  the  dimensions  and 
resources  of  our  country — must  do  or  be  forever  dependent 
and  subject  to  ever  more  frequently-recurring  periods  of 
bankruptcy,  private,  corporate,  State  and  national. 

Carlyle's  brilliant  word-painting  depicts  the  horrors  that 
flowed  from  contempt  for  the  value  of  labor  in  France, 
and  the  historian  of  the  rebellion  just  crushed  will  portray 
those  which  flowed  from  our  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
kboring  people  of  our  country.  Had  Louis  XIV.  appre- 
ciated the  value  and  national  power  of  the  skilled  indus- 
try of  France,  he  would  not  have  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes ;  commenting  upon  which,  Hume  says : 

"Above  half  a  million  of  the  most  useful  and  industrioiig  aubjecta 
deserted  France,  and  exported,  together  with  immense  sums  of 
money,  those  arts  and  manufactures  which  had  chieiy  tended  to  en- 
rich that  country.  ,  .  .  Near  fifty  thousand  refugees  passed 
over  into  England." 

Since  the  days  of  Colbert,  however,  with  the  exception 
of  a  brief  term  during  which  she  adherred  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  a  "  reciprocity  treaty,"  into  which  England  in- 
veigled her,  France  has  protected  her  industry  by  pro- 
hibitory acts,  by  bounties  or  concessions,  and  by  high  pro- 
tective duties.  Her  present  astute  ruler  and  the  British 
Government  have  recently  attempted  to  dazzle  and  mis- 
lead other  nations  with  theories  of  free  trade  which  neither 
was  willing  to  carry  into  operation ;  but  the  tariff  act  pre- 
pared by  M.  Chevalier,  after  conference  with  Mr,  Cobden, 
who,  in  his  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing elates  of  England  by  securing  them  cheap  food,  was 
led  to  adopt  all  the  fallacies  of  the  school  of  free  traders, 
is  perhaps  the  most  scientifically  protective  revenue  law 
ever  devised. 

France  permits  none  of  her  raw  material,  which  is  not 
absolutely  in  excess  of  her  demand  for  food  or  fabrics,  to 
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be  exported  ;  nor  will  she  admit  into  her  ports  any  article 
that  may  come  in  competition  with  her  industry  without 
requiring  it  to  pay  her  and  her  people  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  such  admission  may  inOict.  A  recent 
illustration  of  this  is  before  us.  The  free-trade  papers  are 
announcing  that  France  lias  determined  to  admit  raw 
whalebone  free  of  duty.  They  cannot,  bowever,  tell  us, 
that  she  has  consented  to  admit  foreign  hops  on  the  same 
terms;  for  while  inviting  cargoes  of  whalebone  to  her 
ports,  she  has  rejected  an  application  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  hops.  She  welcomes  the  product  of  the  American 
whaler,  for  whalebone  enters  into  an  infinite  number  of 
her  manufactures.  She  has  no  domestic  source  from 
which  she  can  derive  the  article;  and  the  duty  upon  it  as 
upon  any  raw  material,  was  a  tax  upon  her  manufacturers, 
or  a  bounty  to  their  rivals.  She  therefore  remits  the 
duty  for  the  same  reason  that  she  taxes  hops.  She  pro- 
duces much  wine,  and  but  little  beer;  and  her  own  soil 
and  labor  furnish  her  with  an  adequate  supply  of  hops 
for  all  uses  within  her  limits.  To  admit  them  would  be 
to  injnre  her  agriculturists,  and  perchance,  to  stimulate  an 
appetite  for  a  beverage  that  might  injure  the  market  for 
French  wines.  We  ship  in  the  same  vessel  our  wheat, 
and  the  bones,  raga,  and  other  refuse  matter  which  would, 
were  our  own  industry  broadly  diversified,  after  applica- 
tion to  many  purposes  of  use  and  pleasure,,  restore  to  the 
earth  the  elements  extracted  from  it  by  the  tons  of 
wheat  which  they  accompany  to  foreign  markets.  These 
France,  England,  and  Germany  guard  most  sedulously;  and 
in  a  pamphlet  now  before  me,  entitled  "The  History  of 
the  Shoddy  Trade,  its  Else,  Progress,  and  Present  Posi- 
tion," published  in  London  in  1860,  I  find  that  in  Eng- 
land : 

"Materials  regarded  at  one  time  aa  almost  worthless,  are  eon- 
verted,  by  the  improved  processes  of  manual  labor  and  machinery, 
into  valuable  elementE  of  textile  manafactures.  The  scams  or  re- 
fuse of  rags  are  used  after  lying  to  rot,  for  the  purpose  of  manuring 
arable  land,  particularly  the  hop  srounds  of  Kent  and  adjacent 
counties,  and  are  also  made  into  flock  partially  for  bedding  and 
Stuffing  uses.  They  are.  moreover,  (which  seems  strange  indeed), 
manufactured  into  a  chemical  substance,  namely,  pmsslate  of  potash, 
a  valuable  agent  in  dyeing.  Shoddy  dust,  too,  which  is  the  dii-t  emit- 
ted from  rags  aud  shoddy  in  their  processes,  is  useful  as  tillage  in 
like  niannf'r  wtth  the  waste  which  falls  tinder  scribbling-enirinps. 
3S<  Utiler  it  Mturated  leith  oil,  iti  which  eonsitlt,  mainly,  the  fertilimug 
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property.  Wa»U  is  of  m&rt  iialue  than  du»t  for  farming  pwrpotm,  the 
former  hating  been  generally  about  double  the  price  of  Us  latUr;  &ut 
duit  hai  of  late  inereased  in  tahie  eo  a>  to  be  i/ieli  nigh  equal  to  waste. 
A  large  quantity  of  ihete  materials  i>  anniially  lent  from  thU  district 
{the  West  Biding  of  York')  into  Kent  and  other  counties  to  tUl  the  soil. 
Shoddy  dust  is  useful  in  other  respects  than  as  tillage.  It  is  now 
even  carefully  preserved  in  separate  colors  and  applied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flock  paper  hangings,  which  are  the  best  description  of 
this  article.  Not  a  single  thinff  belonging  to  the  rag  and  shoddy 
system  is  valueless  or  nseless.  There  ace  no  accumulations  or  moun- 
tains of  debris  to  take  up  room  or  disfigure  the  landscape  ;  all.  good, 
bad,  and  indiflecent,  ace  beneficially  appropriated." 

Of  these  valuable  materials  this  little  work  shows  that 
America  furnishes  England  more  than  any  other  natiou, 
and  that  in  point  of  quality  her  woolen  rags  are  the  best, 
even  better  than  those  derived  from  the  city  of  London ; 
that  so  largely  are  we  the  consumers  of  the  cloths  manu- 
factured in  greater  or  less  part  from  our  own  refuse  mat- 
ter, that  a  commercial  crisis  in  this  country  affects  every 
■  manufacturer  in  the  shoddy  districts ;  and  that  the  most 
calamitous  eras  in  the  history  of  the  generally  thriving 
towns  depending  on  this  manufacture  were  the  years  im- 
mediately following  1837  and  1867,  when  their  industry 
was  entirely  suspended  by  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can market. 

France,  less  lavish  of  her  wealth  and  more  careful  of 
the  welfare  of  her  people  than  we,  sedulously  guards  such 
elements  of  wealth  and  comfort-  How  sedulously,  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract  from  the  little  work  I 
have  just  quoted: 

"As  to  rags,  we  have  not  been  able  to  import  any  from  France, 
on  account  of  tkeir  having  been  prokibifed  as  an  article  of  export ; 
but  according  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  just  concluded  between 
Prance  and  England  [that  arranged  between  Chevalier  and  CobdenJ , 
tVie  former  has  engaged  to  remove  the  prohibition,  hut  reserves  the 
privilege  of  imposing  a  heavy  doty  on  rags  shipped  thence  to  this 
country.  Tlie  amount  of  duty  has  not  been  fixed  yet,  we  believe  ; 
but  there  are  fears  on  our  part  that  it  will  be  such  as  to  preclude 
either  paper  or  woolen  ragB  being  brought  over  to  any  material  es- 

The  fear  expressed  by  the  writer  was  well  founded. 
Shrewd  men  played  at  an  intricate  game  when  that  treaty 
was  made ;  and  while  France  consented  far  enough  to  give 
a  text  upon  which  she  and  England  might  preach  free 
trade  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  she  reserved  to 
herself  the  amplest  power  to  mainUin  the  most  perfect  de- 
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fensive  warfare  between  her  interests  and  those  of  aggres- 
sive England  * 

Prior  to  1844,  England  herself  subjected  rag-wool,  that 
is,  shoddy- wool  prepared  from  rags  by  auy  other  nation,  to 
a  duty  of  a  half-penny  per  pound ;  but  when  other  nations 
refused  to  sell  her  their  rags  in  bulk,  the  prepared  or  rag- 
wool  became  the  nearest  approach  she  could  obtain  in 
adequate  supply  to  that  species  of  raw  material,  and  she 
abolished  the  duty  which,  light  as  it  was,  favored  the  in- 
dustry of  her  rivals. 

Nor  is  Prussia  behind  France  and  England  in  this  mat- 
ter, for  the  same  pamphlet  tells  me  that  at  Berlin  there 
are  a  number  of  manufactories  of  rag-wool,  several  of 
which  have  been  established  by  enterprising  Englishmen 
from  the  shoddy  towns  of  Dewsbnry  and  Batley. 

"These  factories,"  says  the  writer,  "prodnce  both  shoddy  and 
mungo,  and  appear  to  be  suceessfal  undertakings.  The  principal 
reason  why  our  countrymen  prosecute  this  business  at  Berlin  and 
other  places  in  Prussia  is  because  that  Government  levies  a  heavy 
duty  on  the  exportation  </  rags,  and  permits  shoddy,  the  manufac- 
twed  article,  to  go  out  free,  thus  affording  facilities  for  an  esiport 
trade  ia  rag-wool  not  extended  to  rags." 

Insigni  Scant  as  the  territory  of  Prussia  is  in  comparison 
with  ours,  the  Government  has  found  it  well  to  insist  upon 
Englishmen,  who  wish  to  work  the  raw  materials  of  the 
country,  coming  with  capital  and  machinery  to  furnish 
employment  to  its  men,  women,  and  children  with  the 
growth  of  the  land,  and  to  supply  agricultural  stimulants 
and  a  market  for  farm  products  witnin  its  limits,  rather 
than  repeat  the  unsuccessful  experiment  of  clothing  the 
people  in  foreign  goods  by  selling  their  raw  material  at  a 
price  fixed  by  a  distant  customer,  and  buying  it  back  in 
cloth  at  prices  fixed  by  the  same  party.  Will  the  Ame- 
rican people  never  learn  this  simple  lesson  ? 
SECRET  OF  Bonaparte's  power. 

The  first  Napoleon  said,  and  his  words  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  in  a  republican  country,  a  majority  of  whose 
people  are  dependent  on  their  labor : 

"  In  feudal  times  there  was  one  kind  of  property— land ;  but  there 
has  grown  up  anot lie r— industry.  Tliey  are  alike  entitled  to  the 
protection  and  defease  of  the  Government." 

*Tho  Prenob  were  merely  tbrowing  dirt  in  onr  ejes  when  they  reduoed  their 
ad  valorem  duties  from  iO  or  S»  to  la  per  cent,  on  artioles  that  would  be  equally 
SB  well  prohibited  by  an  ad  ™for«n  duty  of  *  per  oent. ;  or  in  changing  total 
prohibition  for  a  SO  pur  cent,  ad  valorem  duly  on  artioles  that  eould  not  be  aold 
at  apToSt,  even  if  admittod  without  any  duty  at  all^  yet  this  ie  sctunlly  what  ie 
done.— £u<ttnm  .-  Prolecliait  lo  Ifative  IndtHlry,  landoH,  ISTD.  Am.  Ed.  p.  ti. 
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And  how  did  he  attempt  to  protect  and  defend  what 
wJiR  and  ever  will  be  almost  the  only  property  and  de 
pendence  of  the  majority  of  the  people— their  skill  and 
industry?  Let  us  learn  from  Ohaptal,  his  Minister  of  the 
latei-ior,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  Industry  of  France,  says : 

■'  A  sound  legislation  on  the  subject  of  duties  on  imports  h  tlie 
trne  safejruard  of  agriculture  and  raanuracturing  industry.  It  coun- 
tervails ihe  disadvantages  under  which  our  manufactures  labor  from 
the  condition  of  the  price  of  workmanship  or  fuel.  It  shields  the 
rising  arts  by  prohibitions,  thus  preserving  them  from  the  rivalship 
of  foreigners  until  they  arrive  at  complete  perfection.  It  tends  to 
establish  the  national  independence,  and  enriches  the  country  by 
useful  labor,  which,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  ia  the  principal  source 

of  wealth It  has  been  almost  everywhere  found  that 

rising  manufactures  are  unable  to  struggle  against  establishments 
cemented  by  time,  nourished  by  nomerous  capitals,  with  a  credit  es- 
tablished by  continued  success,  and  conducted  by  numbers  of  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  artists.  We  have  been  forced  to  liave  recourse 
to  prohibition  to  ward  off  the  competition  of  foreign  productions. 
....  I  go  further:  even  at  the  present  time,  when  these  va- 
rious species  of  industry  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  when  there  is 
notliing  to  desire  with  regard  to  the  price  or  quality  of  our  produc- 
tions, a  duty  of  but  fifteen  per  cent.,  which  would  open  the  door  to 
the  competition  of  foreign  fabrics,  would  shake  to  dieir  foundations 
all  the  establishments  which  exist  in  Prance.  Our  stores  wouid  in 
a  few  days  be  crowded  with  foreign  merchandise,  which  teould  be  sold 
at  any  price  in  order  to  extingmeh  our  mdvMry.  Our  manufacto- 
ries would  be  devoted  to  idleness  through  the  impossibility  of  the 
Eroprietors  making  the  same  sacrifices  as  foreigners ;  and  we  should 
ehold  the  same  scenes  as  followed  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1786, 

although  it  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  fifteen  per  cent 

"  Cotton  yam  terms  the  raw  material  of  our  numerous  laces  and 
calicoes.  If  we  freely  open  onr  ports  to  this  material,  which  has 
nndergone  but  a  single  operation,  behold  the  infallible  results.  One 
hundred  million  livres  at  present  production  would  be  destroyed  for 
the  spinning  manufactures  of  France,  becanse  it  is  invested  in  build- 
ings, utensils,  and  machinery,  constructed  for  this  piirpose  alone; 
two  hundred  tlionsand  persons  would  be  deprived  of  employment ; 
eighteen  millions  of  manual  labor  would  be  lost  to  France,  and  our 
commerce  would  be  deprived  of  one  of  its  principal  resources,  which 
consists  in  the  transportation  of  cotton  and  wool  from  Asia  and 
America  to  France. 

"  Let  it  not  be  presumed  that  I  deceive  myself.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  our  cotton  spinning  and  that  of  the  two 
neighboring  countries.  In  France,  it  is  true,  manual  labor  is  cheap, 
but  on  the  other  side  more  estensive  establishments,  supported  by 
large  capitals,  afford  advantages  against  which  it  is  impossible  lor  us 
as  yet  to  struggle.  'I'o  this  must  be  added  that  the  English  spin- 
ning machinery  has  been  in  use  for  sixty  years,  that  the  proprietors 
are  indemnified  for  all  the  expenses  of  their  first  establishment,  that 
the  profits  have  been  converted  into  new  capitals,  whereas  ours  are 
of  recent  formation,  and  the  interest  of  the  first  investment  ousht 
for  a  long  time  to  be  computed  in  all  the  calculations  of  the  profits 
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oflhcmanuractory.  The  English  manufafi lure r,  reimbursed  for  his 
first  inveRtment.  and  possesaing  a  large  capital,  is  able  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  overwhelm  and  levd  im,  whereas  tlie  French  manufacturer  ia 
destitute  of  defense  unless  protected  by  the  tariCf." 

Chaptal  understood  as  thoroughly  as  Brougham  that 
England  had  the  power,aod  thatit  was  her  constant  policy 
to  "stifle  the  infant  manufactures"  of  other  nations  "in 
the  cradle."  His  language  is  as  applicable  to  our  interests 
now  as  it  was  to  those  of  Prance  when  uttered ;  and  we 
can  find  no  other  safeguard  for  our  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial interests  than  such  sound  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duties  on  imports  as  protected  the  infant  but  rising 
manufactures  of  B'rance. 

I  cannot  abstain,  sir,  from  submitting  to  your  considera- 
tion in  this  connection  a  brief  specimen  of  vigorous  con- 
densation from  the  instructive  address  of  John  L.  Hayes, 
Esq.,  before  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers : 

"No  sooner  had  the  First  Consw!, Bonaparte,  grasped  with  a  firm 
hand  tlie  reins  of  state,  than  he  resolved  to  develop  upon  the  French 
soil  all  the  elements  of  wealth  concealed  within  its  bosom.  He 
wished  to  appropriate  for  Prance  all  sciences,  arts,  and  industries. 
Made  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  uttered  this  noble  sentiment : 
'  The  true  power  of  the  French  Republic  should  consist,  above  all,  In 
its  not  allowing  a  single  new  idea  to  exist  wliich  it  does  not  make  its 
own,'  To  learn  the  necessities  and  resources  of  the  nation,  he  called 
upon  savans,  painters,  and  artisans  to  adorn  with  their  productions 
the  vast  hall  of  the  Lonvre.  From  this  epoch  a  new  career  was 
opened  to  the  industry  of  France,  which  found  its  most  magnificent 
protector  in  the  chief  of  the  State.  Napoleon  said :  'Spain  has 
twenty-five  million  merinos;  I  wish  France  to  have  a  hundred  mil- 
lions.' To  effect  this,  among  other  administrative  aids,  he  estab- 
lished sixty  additional  sheep-folds  to  those  of  Earaboutllet,  where 
agriculturists  could  obtain  (he  use  of  Spanish  rams  withont  expense. 
By  the  continental  blockade  he  closed  France  and  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  against  English  iraportationfi ;  and  the  manufacturers  of 
France  were  poshed  to  their  utmost  to  supply,  not  only  their  domes- 
tic, but  European  consumption.  They  had  to  replace,  by  imitating 
them,  the  English  commodities  to  which  the  people  had  been  so 
loi^  accustomed.  The  old  routines  of  manulactnring  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  became,  indl  die  industrial  arts, 
one  long  aeries  of  discoveries  and  progress.  Napoleon  saw  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  industry  of  England  waa  no  leas  important  than  the  de- 
struction of  its  Ueeta  and  armies.  He  appealed  to  patriotism,  as 
well  as  science  and  the  arts,  to  aid  him  in  his  strife  with  the  modern 
Carthage.  Visiting  the  establishment  for  printing  calicoes  of  the 
celebrated  Oberhampf,  Napoleon  said  to  him,  as  he  saw  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  fabrics  :  '  We  are  both  of  us  carrying  on  a  war  with  Eng- 
land ;  but  I  think  that  yours,  after  all,  is  the  best.'  '  These  words,' 
says  M.  Randoing,  ■  so  flattering  and  so  just,  were  repeated  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other ;  tliey  so  mflamed  the  imaginations  of  the 
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people  that  the  meanest  artisan,  beheving  himself  called  upon  to  he 
the  iiuxiliary  of  the  great  man,  had  but  one  thonght,  the  ruin  of 
England.'  " 

WHAT  PEOTEOTION  HAS   DONE   FOR   QEBMANY". 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Zoli-Verein,  whiob  oc- 
curred in  1835,  Germany  exported  raw  materials.  Hav- 
ing sold  her  akins  for  a  six-pence,  she  bought  back  what 
few  tails  she  could  at  any  price.  Her  laboring  people 
were  poor,  and,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Ireland,  in  such  ex- 
cess of  her  ability  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  that  slie  was 
ever  ready  to  sell  a  contingent  to  any  party  that  might  be 
engaged  in  war,  and,  if  need  be,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  both 
contending  armies.  In  the  absence  of  protective  duties, 
there  was  nothing  of  so  little  value  to  her  as  an  able-bodied 
German  peasant.  But  the  establishment  of  that  Customs- 
Union  has  changed  all  this.  It  protects  her  industry,  and 
as  a  conseq^uence  she  imports  raw  materials  from  America 
and  all  other  countries  that  adhere  to  her  ancient  semi- 
barbarous  policy,  and  exports  her  grain  and  wool  con- 
densed into  broadcloth  and  the  multiform  products  of  well- 
protected  industry.  The  annual  crop  derived  from  her 
soil  increases  per  acre  steadily  as  that  of  England,  and  in 
about  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  ours.  Wise  laws 
have  here  again  demonstrated  the  truth  that  there  is  a 
harmony  between  the  varied  interests  of  the  people  of  a 
country,  and  that  by  a  wide  and  universal  diversification 
of  employments  the  welfare  of  each  and  all  is  advanced. 

Forty  years  ago  England  had  not  perfected  her  protec- 
tive system  so  far  aa  to  admit  all  raw  materials  free  of 
duty,  and  Germany  sold  her  thirty  million  pounds  of  raw 
wool,  upon  which  she  collected  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  a 
pound,  part  of  which,  when  manufactured  into  low  grades 
of  cloth,  she  sold  at  immense  profits  in  Germany.  But 
thirty  years  of  protection  have  changed  all  this.  Germany 
DOW  raises  over  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  wool,  and 
imports  very  considerable  quantities ;  and  having  com- 
pacted her  grain  and  wool  into  fine  cloths,  she  exports 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  the  Zoll-Verein 
was  formed,  says  Henry  C.  Carey  :* 

•Slave  Trade,  Dweilic  and  Foreign,  p.  310.  This  invaluable  work  does  nol, 
U  its  title  implies,  relate  apaoially  or  mainly  to  chattel  slavery.  It  is  the  illns- 
tration  of  the  oorreotneaB  of  Mr.  Carey's  opinions  drawn  from  the  history  and 
Oondition  of  many  conntries.  If  it  be  true  that  "  history  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  eiftmple,"  its  anthor  should  take  a  high  plnce  among  historians,  Carey's 
Slave  Trade,  Domestio  and  Foreign,  should  receive  the  consideration  of  every 
oandid  student  of  social  seieuoe,  and  no  library  is  complete  m  thia  department 
without  it. 
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"The  total  import  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  was  about  three 
hundred  thousand  cwta ;  but  bo  rapid  wag  the  extension  of  the  manufac- 
ture that  in  less  than  six  years  it  had  doubled;  and  so  cheaply  were 
cotton  goods  supplied  that  a  largo  export  trade  had  already  arisen. 
In  1845,  when  tJie  Union  was  bnt  t«n  yeara  old,  the  import  of  cotton 
and  yarn  had  reached  a  million  of  hundred  weights,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  large  increase.  The  iron  manufacture  also 
grew  so  rapidly  that  whereas,  in  1834,  the  consamption  had  been 
only  eleven  pounds  per  head ;  in  1847  it  had  risen  to  twenty-five 

Sounds,  having  thus  more  than  doubled  ;  and  with  each  step  in  this 
irection,  the  people  were  obtaining  better  machinery  for  cultiratirg 
the  land  and  for  converting  its  raw  products  into  manufactured 

WASHINGTOM,  JEFFERSOS,  AND   JACKSON. 

In  what  strange  contrast  with  this  policy,  so  fruitful  of 
blessings,  has  been  that  which  wehave  pursued,  and  of  which 
the  geutleman  from  Indiana  claims  President  Johnson  as 
an  adherent.  Opposed  to  privileged  classes  we  have  legis- 
lated in  the  interests  of  but  one  class,  and  that  an  oligar- 
chy ;  proclaiming  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber" as  our  supreme  desire,  we  have  so  legislatedasto 
impair  the  value  of  labor,  the  only  property  of  a  majority 
of  our  people ;  vaunting  our  national  independence,  we 
have  so  legislated  as  to  prevent  our  escape  from  a  condi- 
tion of  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  financial  depend- 
ence ;  and  while  justly  proud  of  our  general  intelligence, 
we  have  so  legislated  as  to  justify  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  nations  of  the  world  in  classing  us  among  the 
semi-barbarous  governments,  whose  people,  rich  in  natural 
wealth,  have  not  the  capacity  to  mould  and  transmute  raw 
materials  into  articles  of  utility,  comfort,  and  reSnement, 
and  in  ranking  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their 
estimation,  with  those  of  Turkey,  Portugal,  Ireland,  and 
the  mixed  races  of  Central  and  South  America.  The 
fathers  of  the  country  were,  in  this  matter,  wiser  than  their 
children.  They  had  suffered  from  the  rigid  enforcement 
by  Great  Britain  of  Andrew  Gee's  suggestion  to  "  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  our  colonies,  and  restrain  them  from 
setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain ;"  and  they  knew  that  if  the  nation  they 
had  founded  was  to  be  powerful,  and  its  people  prosperous, 
they  must  be  relieved  from  that  policy  by  the  only  means 
possible — the  adherence  to  those  defensive  laws   which 

«  The  largest  and  most  auoc 
not  in  Engluod.  It  is  Srupp 
Willi  those  of  England  in  evot 
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would  protect  an  infant  against  the  aggressions  of  a  giant. 
The  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1787 ;  President  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  in  1789,  and  in  his  address  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1790,  said : 

"  The  safety  and  interest  of  the  people  require  that  they  should 
promote  such  manafiWtures  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of 
others  for  essential,  particularly  for  military  supplies." 

And  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  ( 


"  'I'hat  it  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  propose 
and  report  to  this  House  a  proper  plan  or  plans  conformably  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  in  his  speech  to  both  flouses  of 
Congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  snch  manufac- 
tures as  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent  of  other 
nations  for  essential,  particularly  for  military  supplies." 

And  in  1791  Coogress  adopted  an  Act  for  imposing 
duties  on  imports,  the  preamble  of  which  contains  the 
following  language : 

"  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  protedion  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  gooiis, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported." 

In  a  communication  five  years  later  than  this,  "Washing- 
ton said : 

"  Congress  have  repeatedly  directed  their  attention  to  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  importance 
not  to  insure  a  continuance  of  these  efforts  in  every  way  wliicli  shall 
appear  eligible." 

And  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  message  of  1802,  said  that — 

"  'I'o  cultivate  peace,  maintain  commerce  and  navig-atioD,  to  foster 

nur  fisheries,  and  protect  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances, 

etc.,  are  the  land-marks  by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  rela- 

These  expressions  are  inconsistent  with  the  opinions 
adverse  to  the  policy  of  fostering  manufacturers  in  this 
country  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia 
in  1785 ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  fools  who  hold  it  a 
weakness  to  change  an  opinion,  even  under  the  discipline 
of  experience;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Austin, 
dated  January  9,  1816,  when  the  subject  of  a  protective 
tariff  was  agitated  by  the  people  and  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  said  in  support  of  his 
matured  judgment : 

■■You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  continue 
our  dependence  on  England  for  manufactures.     There  was  a  time 
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when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with  more  candor  ....  "We 
have  since  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there 
exists  both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  ua  from  the 
field  of  mterchange  with  other  nations— that  to  be  independent  for 
the  comforts  of  life,  we  mnst  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must 
now  place  the  mmnufaaurer  by  Ike  side  of  the  agrieuUunst. 

He,  therefore,  who  ia  now  againet  domestic  maun  fact  iires 
must  be  for  reducing  as  either  to  dependence  on  that  foreign  nation 
or  10  be  clothed  in  sltina  imd  to  live  lilte  wild  beasts  in  dene  and 
caverns.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  these.  BMer- 
iwite  hat  tauglU  me  that  mantifactwna  are  nom  as  neeessary  to  our 
independence  as  to  our  comfort;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a 
diflerent  opinion  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  parckasing  nothing  foreign 
where  a«  equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  withotU  an« 
regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have 
a  snpply  at  home  equal  to  owr  demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of 
distress  from  the  hand  which  haa  so  long  wantonly  violated  it." 

General  Jackson's  oft-quoted  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  about  eight  jears  later  than  that  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  nothing  that  he  ever  wrote  illustrates 
more  admirably  his  strong  common  sense  and  devotion  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  Union 
which  he  so  resolutely  defended.  Writing  to  one  of  that 
class  who  have  been  pleased  to  call  themselves  "  planter.?," 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  "  hard-fisted  farmers  "  of  the 
North,  upon  whose  interests  they  were  then  waging  war, 
that  they  might  secure  cheap  food  for  their  slaves,  he  said : 

"I  will  ask,  wliat  is  the  real  situation  of  the  agriculturist  ?  Where 
has  the  American  farmer  a  market  for  his  snrplas  products? 
Kxcept  for  cotton,  he  haa  neither  a  foreign  nor  a  home  market 
Does  not  this  clearly  prove,  when  tliere  is  no  market,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  that  there  is  too  much  labor  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  that  the  channels  of  labor  should  be  multiplied?  Common 
sense  points  out  at  once  the  remedy.  Draw  from  agriculture  the 
superabundant  labor;  employ  it  in  mechanism  and  manufactures, 
thereby  creating  a  home  market  for  your  breadsluffs,  and  diatribut- 
mg  labor  to  a  moat  profitable  account;  and  benefits  to  the  country 
vnll  result.  Take  from  agriculture  in  the  United  States  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  and  yon  at  once  give  a  home 
market  for  more  breadstuffs  than  all  Europe  now  funiishea  us.  In 
short,  air,  we  have  been  too  long  subject  to  the  policy  of  the  British 
merchants.  It  is  lime  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americaniaed, 
and  instead  of  feeding  the  paupers  and  laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our 
own;  or  else,  in  a  short  time,  by  continuing  our  present  policy  we 
shall  all  be  paupers  ourselves." 

MAS   CANNOT    COMPROMISE    PRINCIPLES. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  have  we  not  regarded  the  teachings 
of  history,  the  monitions  of  the  fathers,  the  oft-recurring 
and  biiter  experience  of  the  past?     Why  have  we  been 
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content,  to  find  the  mass  of  artisans  and  artificers  of  the  conn- 
try,  at  intervals  of  from  seven  to  ten  years,  without  emploj- 
inentj  drawing  from  the  savings  bank  their  hoarded  earn- 
ings, seeing  the  little  homea,  under  the  roofs  of  which  they 
had  hoped  in  ripe  age  to  die,  passing  under  the  sheriffs 
hammer ;  and  to  see  the  forge,  the  furnace,  the  mill,  and 
the  workshop  idle,  and  changing  hands  by  forced  sale 
oftentimes  at  leas  than  a  fourth,  and  sometimes  at  but  a 
tithe  of  their  original  cost  ?  Why  have  we  been  content 
to  see  the  crop  of  the  farmer  rot  in  the  field,  while  the 
laboring  people  of  the  cities  were  gnawed  by  hunger,  and 
causing  doubts  of  the  stability  of  republican  institutions 
by  threatening,  and  in  at  least  one  instance  absolutely  per- 
petrating, bread  riots?  Why  has  our  march  of  emigra- 
tion been  a  march  of  desolation,  and  the  son  of  him  who 
emigrated  to  Ohio  as  the  far  West,  finding  his  labor  unre- 
warded by  the  famished  land,  been  constrained  to  cry 
"  Westward  ho  I "  and  go  to  contend  with  the  trials  and 
deprivations  of  frontier  life,  and  found  a  new  State  still 
more  remote  from  markets  ? 

And  why  was  it,  sir,  that  when  those  who  would  over- 
throw our  Government  fired  upon  the  flag,  that,  with  our 
unequaled  ingenuity,  our  sheep  walks  of  limitless  extent, 
our  boundless  water  power,  and  our  measureless  stores  of 
coal  and  iron,  we  were  unable  to  provide  adequate  clothing 
and  arms  for  the  seventy-five  thousand  men  summoned  to 
our  defense  ?  There  ia  but  one  answer  to  all  these  questions. 
We  suffered  all  these  ills  because  we  had  diaregarded  the 
laws  I  am  endeavoring  to  illustrate  and  other  fundamental 
truths  in  which,  on  every  public  occasion,  we  proclaim  our 
belief;  had  endeavored  to  maintain  in  thia  free  and  busy 
age  an  anachronism,  involving  the  denial  of  all  righta,  and 
the  repreaaion  of  the  native  ability  of  the  laborers  of  one 
half  of  our  country;  and  had  endeavored  to  prove  the 
aoleciam  that  slavery  is  an  essential  element  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  adds  to  the  power  of  a  country  contending  for 
supremacy  with  nations  that  are  using  every  expedient  to 
animate  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of  their  peo- 
ple. By  oppressing  others  we  enfeebled  and  degraded 
ourselves.  Slavery  has  its  laws,  and  they  are  irreconcil- 
able with  those  which  quicken  industry  and  develop 
material  power.  Time  will  not  permit,  nor  is  this  the 
occasion  for  their  discussion.  It  is  enough  for  the  present 
to  say  that  they  do  not   tolerate  intelligent  or  requited 
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labor.  They  were  understood  and  enforced  by  ttie  slave- 
owning  oligarchy,  and  were  submitted  to  by  the  masses 
of  the  people,  whose  artfully  fostered  pride  of  race  de- 
luded them  into  the  belief  that  the  inequalities  of  caste  were 
consistent  with  the  democracy  of  a  professedly  Christian 
republic.  At  last  the  delusion  is  dispelled,  and  with  it  go 
the  cruel  necessities  by  which  those  who,  being  freemen, 
were,  under  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  enslaved 
by  the  inherent  laws  of  slavery ;  and  our  country  having 
corrected  the  solecism  and  banished  the  anachronism,  may 
now  enter  upon  a  career  of  competition  with  the  most 
advanced  nations  of  the  world.  The  vast  and  varied 
attractions  the  United  States  present  to  the  hopeful,  the 
enterprising,  ingenious  and  skilled  workmen  of  the  world, 
are  the  means  by  which  we  may  enfeeble  all  rival  Powers, 
while  building  up  our  own,  and  augmenting  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  rapidly -increasing  people.  Slavery  being  dead, 
let  us  entomb  with  it  its  twin  barbarism,  British  free  trade. 
Henceforth  our  legislation  may  well  be  directed  to 
advancing  the  greatest  good  not  only  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  the  unquestioned  good  of  all;  and  in  this  it  will 
stand  in  strange  contrast  with  its  purposes  and  policy  in  the 
past.  To  show  how  wide  that  contrast  will  be,  let  me  turn 
again  to  King  Gollon.  On  page  96  of  this  royal  volume  I 
find  it  written : 

"At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Nebrasfea  bill,  the  inultiplica- 
tion  of  proviaioiiB  by  their  more  extended  cultivation,  was  the  only 
measure  left  that  could  produce  a  reduction  of  prices  and  meet  the 
wants  of  the  planters.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty,  since  se- 
cured, viiil  brtruf  the  products  of  the  Uritish  North  American  colonies, 
free  of  duty,  into  cnmp^ition  wilk  those  of  the  United  States  when, 
prices  with  MS  rule  high." 

This  was  not  written  by  an  English  hand. 

Our  forges,  furnaces,  and  factories  were  unprofitable 
capital.  Coal,  ore,  and  limestone  lay  undisturbed  in  the 
places  of  their  original  deposit,  and  mechanics  of  skill  and 
energy  went  begging  for  employment.  Yet  an  American 
writer  rejoiced  that  the  means  had  been  secured  by  which 
the  farmers  of  the  country  could  be  made  to  suffer  with 
the  afdicted  multitude.  With  that  want  of  patriotism 
which  has  long  characterized  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  he  exulted  over  the  subjection  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  his  country  to  those  of  British  North 
America  by  that  misnamed  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada 
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whicb  southern  influence  had  forced  upon  us,  and  lauded 
it  as  the  sure  means  by  which  the  farmer  should  be  driven 
to  a  still  greater  distance  from  all  other  markets  than  that 
afforded  by  the  few  hundred  thousand  men  who  regarded 
no  interests  but  their  own,  and  believed  that  these  could 
only  be  promoted  by  procuring  still  cheaper  food  for  their 
millions  of  slaves. 

But  listen  to  him  again.  On  page  123  I  find  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  the  dullest  intellect  cannot  fail  now  to 
perceive  the  rationale  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  movement.  The 
political  influence  which  these  Territories  will  give  to  the  South  will 
be  of  the  first  importance  to  perfect  its  arrangement  for  Eutnre 
slavery  eslension,  whether  by  division  of  the  larger  States  and 
Territories  now  secured  to  the  institution,  its  extension  into  territory 
hitherto  considered  free,  or  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  to  be 
devoted  to  the  system,  bo  as  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in 
Congress.  When  thi$  is  done,  S^ansas  and  Nebraska,  like  Kentuckji 
and  Misaovri,  will  be  of  little  consequence  to  ataveholdera  compaTed 
with  the  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  provisions  (ftey  care  yield. 
Nothing,  therefore,  wUl  so  exanily  aotnade  with  southern  interests  as 
a  rapid  emigratvm  offreenien  into  these  neii>  Territories.  WItitefree 
labor,  doMy  proditdtve  over  slave  labor  in  grain-growing,  must  he 
muUiplied  within  their  limits,  that  the  cost  of  provisions  may  be  re- 
duced, and  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  grmolk  of  cotton  swjfer 
no  inlerraption.  The  present  efforts  to  plant  them  with  slavery  are 
indispensahle  to  produce  sufficient  excitement  to  fill  them  speedily 
with  a  free  population ;  and  if  this  whole  movement  has  been  a 
southern  scheme  to  cheapen  provisions  and  increase  the  ratio  of  the 
production  of  sugar  and  cotton,  as  it  most  unqnestionably  will  do, 
ft  surpasses  the  statesmanhke  strategy  which  forced  the  people  into 
an  acquiescence  in  tlie  annexation  of  Texas.  And  should  the  anti- 
slavery  voters  succeed  in  gaining  the  political  ascendency  in  these 
Territories,  and  bring  them  as  free  States  triumphantly  into  the 
Union,  what  can  they  do  but  turn  in  as  all  the  rest  of  the  western 
States  have  done,  and  help  to  feed  slaves,  or  those  who  manufacture 
or  sell  the  products  of  the  labor  of  slaves  ?  " 

These  paragraphs  show  that  the  slaveholders  achieved 
what  an  examination  of  the  topography  of  the  country 
might  have  led  them  to  regard  as  a  last  grand  triumph. 
Their  system  held  undisputed  sway ;  and  let  me  ask 
whether,  had  they  been  content  to  live  under  the  Govern- 
ment that  existed,  it  could  have  prospered  long?  Two 
interests  alone  were  to  be  pursued:  the  growing  of  grain 
in  the  North  and  West,  and  the  growing  of  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  hemp  in  the  South.  In  the  light  of  the 
extracts,  showing  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  our  soil  by  the 
exportation  of  its  products,  which  I  presented  in  the  earlier 
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part  of  my  remarks,  and  of  the  experience  of  every  far- 
mer and  planter,  will  it  be  asserted  that  this  system  of 
culture  could  long  have  continued?  Science  could  have 
caicnlated  the  years  of  its  possible  duration  with  almost 
perfect  accuracy.  When,  under  such  a  system,  could  the 
earth  have  rest  for  recuperation?  And  whence  could 
come  the  stimulants  to  restore  its  wasted  energies?  The 
system  omitted  these  essential  conditions  of  prosperity, 
and  thereby  provided  for  its  own  decline.  The  scheme  was 
an  impracticable  one,  which  though  it  might  have  served 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  could  not  endure,  for  it  was  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  Providence. 

It  may  be  that  an  indistinct  perception  of  this  drove 
the  oligarchy  to  the  madness  of  war;  for  all  now  admit 
that  there  was  not,  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  the 
purposes  of  the  Bepuhlioan  party,  anything  to  justify  their 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Union  by  war.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  the  war  did  but  hasten,  by  a  few  years,  the  inevitable 
termination  of  their  persistent  folly  and  crime.  The  com- 
mercial crisis  of  1860,  following  so  closely  upon  that  of 
1857,  and  repeating,  as  both  did  so  minutely,  in  all  their 
details,  the  disastrous  and  wide-spread  incidents  of  1887 
and  1840,  would  in  themselves  have  constrained  the  people 
to  demand  such  legislation  as  would  promote  and  secure  a 
diversification  of  our  industries,  the  development  of  our 
resources,  and  the  laying  of  foundations  for  a  widely-ex- 
tended commerce.  The  American  people  had  become  too 
numerous,  too  enlightened,  too  energetic,  and  had  endured 
too  many  of  these  commercial  crises  to  have  been  willing 
longer  to  submit  their  fortunes  and  destinies  to  the  control 
of  the  few  arrogant  theorists,  whose  views  were  so  narrow 
and  whose  fancied  interests  were  so  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen. 

THEN  AND  NOW. 

Sir,  let  us  contemplate  for  a  moment  our  condition  when 
the  champions  of  slavery  and  free  trade  fired  on  the  flag 
of  the  country.  April,  1861,  found  us  unable  to  clotlje 
our  soldiers  or  furnish  them  with  implements  and  muni- 
tions  of  war.  When  the  President  called  for  seventy-five 
thousand  troops,  and  that  number  of  the  flower  of  our 
countrymen  promptly  responded,  they  were  clad,  not  in 
our  blue  alone,  but  in  gray,  the  chosen  color  of  our  enemy, 
in  black,  in  red,  or  any  other  color,  because  we  had  not 
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the  proper  materia!  with  which  to  clothe  them.  We  tad 
not  the  quality  of  iron  from  which  to  fashion  a  gun  barret, 
nor  could  we  make  it.  We  bad  not  blankets  to  shield  our 
men  from  rain  or  frost,  in  camp  or  bivouac ;  and  as  the 
people  regarded  the  base  character  of  the  articles  with 
which  our  army  was  provided,  many  of  which  had  been 
made  from  American  rags  in  the  shoddy  towns  of  York- 
shire, they  raised  a  universal  cry  of  "fraud  "  against  both 
public  officers  and  contractors.  Our  mills,  forges,  furnaces, 
and  factories  stood  still.  The  frugal  laborer  was  living 
upon  the  earnings  of  past  years.  Commerce,  having 
dwindled  from  the  expiration  of  the  protective  tariff'  of 
1842,  had  ceased  to  animate  our  ports.  The  crops  of  the 
West  stood  ungathered  in  the  fields,  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  1857,  from  which  we  had  not  yet  recovered,  had 
returned  to  sweep  away  the  few  who  had  withstood 
the  surge. 

But  the  case  is  altered  now.  Necessity  has  compelled 
US  to  do  what  reason  and  experience  long  ago  suggested. 
The  fact  that  we  determined  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest  on 
our  bonds  and  to  obtain  the  required  bullion  by  collecting 
the  duties  on  imports  in  coin,  has  done  much  to  animate 
and  diversify  our  industry.  This  fact  and  the  general 
results  of  the  war* — for  theduties  we  lay  on  raw  materials 
and  our  internal  taxes  more  than  counterbalance  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  many  branches  of  industry  by  our  tariff 
laws — have  enabled  us  to  recover  from  our  prostration  and 
started  us  in  a  career  of  prosperity  and  progress ;  and  if 
wisdom  guide  our  legislation,  the  waste  lands  of  which  I 
have  read  will  soon  be  reinvigorated  ;  the  ancient  village 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  expanding  city;  new  towns  will 
mark  the  plain  and  river  bank ;  and  where  the  mean  white 
and  the  negro  have  loitered  listlessly  through  the  months, 
diversified  and  well-paid  industry,  quickening  their  ener- 
gies and  expanding  their  desires,  will  employ  all  their  hours, 
and  enable  each  to  carve  his  way  as  an  American  citizen 
should  do  in  a  career  that  will  afford  him  pleasure  or  profit. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana  may  desire  to  recall  the  idle- 
ness and  misery  of  1860,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  he  is 
justified  in  intimating  that  President  Johnson  sympathizes 
with  him  in  this  r 
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VIEGINIA. 
General  Frank  P.  Blair,  jr.,  intent  upon  neutralizing 
any  service  be  may  have  rendered  the  country  during  the 
war,  having  gathered  about  him  the  representative  men 
of  the  eighty  thousand  disfranchised  traitors  of  Missouri 
with  whom  he  now  aEBIiates,  recently  charged,  aa  does 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  that  the  Repubhcan  party  of 
the  country  is  under  the  control  of  men  whose  object  is  to 
aggrandize  New  England,  and  by  a  protective  tariff  tax 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  wealthy  manufacturers,  and  that  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  admission  of  representatives  of  the  con- 
quered but  unregenerated  people  of  the  South  by  Congress 
is  the  result  of  this  purpose.  How  false  this  is  he  well 
knows;  for  every  member  of  the  family  in  the  councils 
of  which  he  bears  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  which 
always  speaks  as  a  unit,  may  be  shown,  by  their  published 
utterances,  to  understand  that  protection  to  American 
industry  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  Adequate  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry,  its  defense  against  the  assaults  of  the  accu- 
mulated capital,  machinery,  cheap  labor,  and  skill  of 
foreign  countries,  is  of  less  importance  to  the  middle  and 
New  England  States  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  The  wasted  South  most  needs  it;  and  next  to 
the  South,  the  Northwest,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  man- 
ufacturing greatness,  and  poor  only  from  her  want  of  local 
markets,  which  the  diversification  of  her  industry  and 
developement  of  her  multifarious  resources  would  create. 
Sir,  Virginia  is  not  a  New  England  State ;  nor  do  ber 
people  delight  in  being  called  Yankees,  though  they  will 
hereafter  be  as  proud  as  we  are  of  our  national  cognomen. 
But  no  portion  of  our  country,  unless  it  be  General  Blair's 
own  Missouri,  with  her  boundless  stores  of  varied  mineral 
wealth,  would  be  so  blessed  by  setting  all  its  poor  at  work 
upon  the  growth  of  its  own  lands  as  Virginia.  A  discrimi- 
nating writer,  who  in  August  last  traversed  a  large  portion 
of  the  gold  region  of  the  State,  in  company  with  three 
eminent  mineralogists,, in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the 
December  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  says : 

"To  give  any  adequate  deecription  of  the  mineral  wealth  which 
Tirginia  contains,  would  be  not  only  to  mnmtely  describe  every 
rod  of  her  entire  length,  embracinsf  hundreds  of  miles,  but  to  enu- 
merate almost  every  mineral  of  value  hitherto  known  among  man- 
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kin<i.  It  is  not  in  gold  alone  that  she  abounds— but,  scattered  in 
profnsion  over  almost  her  entire  surface  are  to  be  found  iron,  copper, 
silver,  tin,  tellurium,  lead,  platinum,  cinnabar,  pinmbago,  manganese, 
asbestos,  kaolin,  slate,  clay,  coal,  roofing  slate  of  the  greatest  dura- 
bility, marbles  of  the  rarest  beauty,  soap  stone,  sulphur,  hone-stone, 
equal  to  tiie  best  Tnrliey,  gypsQTii,  lime,  copperas,  blae  stone,  grind 
stone,  cobalt,  emery,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials  that  we  Tiave 
hitherto  been  compelled  to  import  or  to  do  without.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  in  the  single  State  of  Virginia,  in 
the  most  singular  juxtaposition  of  what  miglit  be  uonsidered  geolog- 
ically incongruous  materials,  is  to  beifound  an  almost  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  God-given  treasures,  more  than  enough  to  pay  off  our 
whole  national  debt,  and  only  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  capital 
and  enterprise  to  drag  them  to  light  for  the  benefit  of  man." 

Of  what  avail  have  these  boundless  deposits  of  multi- 
form riches  been  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  what  have 
the  Democratic  party,  slavery,  and  British  free  trade  done 
tor  their  most  fortunately  situated  and  devoted  adherents  ? 
The  aristocracy  of  Virginia  have  withheld  from  the  laborer 
Lis  hire,  and  the  native  fertility  of  their  land  has  wasted  away. 
They  have  traded  in  human  muscles  as  a  source  of  power, 
and  laboring  men  have  shunned  their  inviting  climate; 
and  their  water  power,  exceeding  in  one  year  the  muscular 
power  that  all  the  slaves  found  in  the  United  States  at  the 
taking  of  the  last  census  could  put  forth  in  a  lifetime,  has 
flowed  idly  to  the  sea,  often  through  forests  so  wide  that 
it  could  "  hear  no  sound  save  its  own  dashing."  And  the 
State,  from  having  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  been 
the  first  in  point  of  population  and  political  power,  fell,  in 
sixty  years,  aa  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1860,  to  be  the 
fifth  in  population,  and  to  rank  the  equal  of  free  young 
Indiana  in  the  fifth  class  in  political  power. 

The  laws  of  Providence  are  inflexible,  and  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  Despising  labor,  the  Heaven -appointed 
condition  on  which  alone  man  shall  eat  bread,  she  tended 
year  by  year  toward  poverty  and  want,  and  though  she 
raised  millions  of  laboring  people  of  every  shade  of  hu- 
man complexion,  the  sweat  of  their  brows  enriched  not  her 
fields  bat  those  of  other  states.  Like  Germany  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Zoll- Verein,  and  Ireland  since  the 
Union,  she  raised  little  else  than  labouring  people  for 
exportation.  If  he  who  fails  to  provide  for  his  family  be 
worse  than  an  infidel,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  legisUtion 
that  drives  the  heirs  to  so  goodly  a  heritage  as  the  lands 
of  Virginia  forth  in  want  and  ignorance  to  dwell  among 
strangers  ? 
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The  Eepublicans  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
would  make  all  her  people  comfortable,  happy,  and  intel- 
ligent, in  the  homes  of  their  fathers.  We  of  Pennsylva- 
nia will  welcome  them  to  generous  rivalry  in  every  branch 
of  industry  to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  In  this 
age  of  iron,  fire  is  force,  and  Virginia  is  underlaid  by 
the  purest  fuel.  If  she  wishes  to  leave  her  rich  gold 
and  silver  mines  in  all  their  wealth  to  posterity,  let 
her  rival  us  in  contributing  to  the  needed  supply  of 
iron  and  steel  for  the  exhausted  South.  Her  kaolin  is 
equal  to  any  in  England,  and  why  will  she  not  lessen  our 
dependence  on  that  country  by  building  up  an  American 
Staffordshire,  and  embodying  in  porcelain  the  conceptions 
of  American  art?  And  as  the  product  of  the  quarries  of 
New  Jersey  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania  have  driven 
British  roofing  and  school  slates  from  our  northern  market, 
why  will  she  not  send  hers  to  every  market  in  the  South  ? 
The  country  would  be  none  the  less  powerful  or  respecta- 
ble if  every  child  in  that  section,  however  black,  were 
expert  in  the  use  of  the.slate  and  pencil,  or  if  their  now 
squalid  homes  were  embellished,  as  are  those  of  many  of 
the  working  people  of  the  North,  by  ornate  brackets, 
shelves,  mantles,  pier  slabs,  and  table,  bureau,  and  wash- 
stand  tops  of  what  everybody  but  the  connoisseur  and 
expert  mistakes  for  porcelain,  mosaic,  or  Spanish,  Egyptian, 
red  and  green  Pyreneese,  verd-antique,  Siennese,  porphyry, 
brocatel,  or  other  marbles,  but  which  are  produced  at  little 
coat  from  the  slate  of  Lehigh  county. 

PENNSYLVANIA    CHALLENGES    GENEROUS    COMPETITION. 

Is  it  said,  sir,  that  Pennsylvania  seeks  to  obtain  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  American  iron  market?  Why,  then,  doea 
she  ask  you  to  so  legislate  that  capital  shall  find  its  advan- 
tage, and  the  laborer  become  rich,  in  working  the  unmea- 
sured iron  and  coal-beds  of  her  near  neighbors,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee? 
England  can  no  longer  supply  herself  with  charcoal  pig- 
iron.  She  has  not  the  fuel.  Her  forests  have  yielded  to 
the  demand  for  pasturage  and  sheep  walks.  She  is  in  this 
respect  dependent  on  foreign  countries,  and  buys  such  pig 
metal  as  raw  material  where  she  can  get  it  best  and  cheap- 
est, from  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  same  isothermal  zone,  in  which  are  found 
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underlying  forests  which  yield  an  average  of  fifty  eorda 
per  acre,  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  better  than  Swedish 
ore  of  the  Marquette  region  of  Michigan  and  Wisconain. 
And,  gentlemen  of  the  Northwest,  I  ask  you  whether  pa- 
triotic Pennsylvania  manifests  a  disposition  to  tax  you  for 
her  advantage  when  she  challenges  your  competition,  and 
implores  you  to  help  her  to  outdo  England  without  fight- 
ing and  enrich  yourselves  by  setting  unemployed  laborers 
at  work  with  the  growth  of  your  own  lands?  The  Besse- 
mer or  pneumatic  converter  is  coming  largely  into  use,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  and  the  incidental  protection 
it  has  given  our  industry  have  created  manufactories  of 
American  steel ;  and  in  each  of  these  facts  you  have  a 
guarantee  of  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  your  un- 
rivaled product,  and  of  the  profits  of  the  railroad  compa- 
nies, which  will  carry  away  your  commodities  and  return 
with  people  to  build  the  cities  your  expanding  iron  and 
steel  works  must  create.  A  few  figures  will  verify  these 
assertions.  Dr.  Eobert  H.  Lamborn,  than  whom  there  is 
no  more  careful  statistician,  tella  41s  that — 

"By  comparingthe  production  of  this  region  with  that  of  other  iroa 
districts,  it  wilt  be  found  that  it  produced  in  1864  more  pig  inetal 
than  Conneuticat  or  Massachnsetts  in  the  same  year,  and  sixty  per 
cent,  more  than  New  York  in  ISfiO.  Reckoning  ore  and  metal  to- 
gether, the  mines  of  Marqaette  tiirew  into  consumption  in  1864 
154,905  tons  of  metal,  or  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  total  pig-iron 
production  of  tJie  United  States,  according  to  the  censtia  returns  of 
1850,  and  om-eightii  of  aU  ibe  pig-iron  produced  by  the  United  States 
in  1864" 

In  view  of  these  gratifying  facts,  can  it  be  possible  that 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  are  anxious  for  an  enrly  re- 
newal of  the  "  Iripartiie  alliance  formed  by  the  Western 
farmer,  the  Southern  planter,  and  the  English  manufactu- 
rer," so  exultantly  referred  to  in  "Cotton  is  King,"  by 
which  the  furnaces  producing  all  this  metal  shall  be  closed, 
and  their  proprietors  and  the  laborers  they  employ  reduced 
to  bankruptcy,  as  those  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  have  so 
often  been  by  British  free  trade  ? 

If,  gentlemen  of  Missouri,  Pennsylvania  is  seeking  a 
monopoly,  why  do  her  people  labor  to  persuade  you  to 
produce  at  the  base  of  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  the 
utilities  to  the  creation  of  which  they  devote  their  capital 
and  industry?  No,  our  efforts  are  not  selfish.  We  wish 
to  raise  the  prostrate  South  and  give  her  an  onward  and 
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upward  career,  and  to  secure  to  tlie  American  laborer 
wages  so  liberal  tbat  the  report  thereof  shall  invite  to  our 
shores  the  skilled  and  enterprising  workmen  of  every  craft 
and  country.  By  employing  all  our  people  with  the 
growth  of  our  own  lands  we  can  create  an  urgent  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  thereby  solve  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem before  the  country;  for  when  labor  is  in  quick  de- 
mand its  value  will  be  regarded  and  the  rights  of  the 
laborer  protected. 

By  no  other  means  can  the  exhausted  South  be  restored, 
or  the  work  of  her  recuperation  be  commenced.  Who 
will  emigrate  to  the  recently  insurgent  States  ?  Vast  and 
varied  and  peculiar  as  are  their  natural  resources,  will 
capital,  proverbially  timid  as  it  is,  fly  to  a  region  charac- 
terized by  turbulence  and  lawlessness,  or  enterprise  to  a 
land  in  which  labor  is  regarded  as  the  disgraceful  office 
of  a  subject  race,  and  where  legislation  is  employed  to  re- 
press the  intellect  and  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the 
laboring  people  for  a  higher  and  better  life  ?  Sir,  there  is 
not  a  Northern  State  that  does  not  outbid  them  for  emi- 
grants and  ofter  superior  inducements  to  the  capitalist  and 
those  that  are  infinitely  more  attractive  to  him  who  has 
but  his  labor  and  that  of  his  family  to  sell.  Pennsylvania 
needs  a  million  laborers.  She  can  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  them  all  should  they  eome  to  her  in  the  current 
year.  We  want  them  to  gather  and  refine  petroleum,  to 
construct  and  manage  railroads,  to  conduct  our  internal 
carrying  trade,  to  build  factories,  forges,  furnaces,  foun- 
deries,  and  the  towns  they  will  beget;  to  quarry  slate, 
zinc,  eoal,  iron,  marble,  and  the  thousand  other  elements 
of  wealth  condensed  within  the  limits  of  our  State.  Inert 
aa  these  natural  elements  of  wealth  are,  they  are  of  no 
available  val ue ;  but  the  quickening  touch  of  labor  will 
transmute  them  all  to  gold;  and  energy,  enterprise,  and 
capital  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  earlier  years  were 
passed  in  manual  labor,  are  holding  out  to  industry  the 
richest  bribes  to  induce  it  to  come  and  help  pay  our 
national  debt  and  increase  our  country's  power  by  enrich- 
ing themselves  and  us.  But,  sir,  we  offer  higher  induce- 
ments than  wages  in  dollars  and  cents.  Our  equal  laws, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  children  of  a  State  are  its 
jewels,  put  a  school-house  near  every  laboring,  man's 
dwelling,  and  as  a  reward  for  bis  industry,  and  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  State,  secure  to  each  child  coming  into  it 
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the  keys  of  all  knowledge  in  the  mastery  of  the  English 
language,  the  art  of  writing,  and  at  least  the  elementary 
rules  of  arithmetic.  And  in  the  neighborhood  of  every 
hamlet  the  church  spire  points  the  way  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Before  the  altar  employer  and  workman  meet  as 
equals,  and  in  the  same  class  in  the  Sunday-school  their 
chiidreu  learn  practical  lessons  of  Uhristian  equality. 

A   SUGGESTION   AND   EXAMPLE    TO    THE    SOUTH. 

These  are  conditions  that  the  South  cannot  yet  offer  to 
the  emigrant  from  our  fields  or  those  of  Europe.  If  she 
would  prosper  she  must  Americanize  her  system  of  life, 
abandon  her  contempt  for  labor,  and  her  habits  of  violence 
and  disregard  of  law.  She  must  learn  to  respect  man  as 
man,  and  stimulate  his  exertions  by  quickening  his  intel- 
lect, expanding  and  chastening  his  desires,  and  insurino- 
him  a  just  reward  for  whatever  he  shall  put  forth  in  the 
way  of  industry,  ingenuity,  or  enterprise.  She  can  only 
create  the  elements  of  her  new  and  great  future  by  devel- 
oping the  resources  now  at  her  command,  the  chief  of 
which  she  will  find  to  be  her  apt  and  docile  laboring  peo- 
ple. Her  present  purpose  seems  to  be  not  to  do  this,  but 
to  enter  on  a  new  career  of  oppression.  Her  dream  is  still 
of  dominion  over  large  plantations  and  imbruited  laborers. 
Let  her  abandon  the  problem,  "How  can  I  make  my  la- 
borers work  ?  "  and  occupy  herself  upon  the  gentler  one, 
"  How  can  I  irwluce  these  people  by  whom  I  am  surrounded 
to  enrich  themselves  and  me  ?  "  and  she  will  begin  to  learn 
how  rich  and  powerful  she  is.  When  she  shall  have  ac- 
complished thus  much,  when  her  laborers  are  freely  paid 
and  her  common  schools  ofter  shelter  and  culture  to  the 
laborer's  child,  she  may  successfully  appeal  to  those  who 
can  elsewhere  find  wages,  security,  and  equal  chances  in 
life  to  come  and  cast  their  lot  with  her.  She  should  has- 
ten the  coming  of  that  day.  In  common  with  us,  she  is 
burdened  by  the  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  in  which  she  has 
involved  u.i.  Let  her  remember  that  she,  too,  has  coal, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver  and  gold,  cinnabar,  tellu- 
rium, and  all  the  elements  of  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial power  which  characterize  so  abundantly  every  section 
of  our  country;  that  she  has  broad  land  which  will  not  be 
fully  if'orked  when  every  man  and  woman  within  its  limits 
may  say,  with  truth,  "I  am  indeed  an  American  citizen, 
and  have,  by  my  well- requited  voluntary  labor,  earned  the 
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bread  my  dear  family  has  this  day  eaten."  And  alie  will 
find  that  she  has  added  vastly  to  ber  wealth  when  the  field 
hand  shall  have  been  transformed  into  a  skilled  workman  ; 
when  he  who,  under  the  lash,  has  lazily  hoed  cotton  or 
corn,  under  the  stimulus  of  liberal  wages,  converts  ore  and 
coal  into  rails,  cannon,  or  anchors,  or  into  any  of  the  thou- 
ssnd  minor  fabrics  from  the  fish-hook  and  the  sail  or  pack- 
ing needle  to  the  heavy  and  complicated  lock  advertised 
in  the  catalogue  of  one  concern,  that  of  Russell  &,  Erwin, 
of  New  Britain,  in  Connecticut — a  State  producing  so  lit- 
tle iron  as  to  be  scarcely  rememhered  when  enumerating 
the  iron-producing  Commonwealths  of  the  country.  This 
concern,  I  am  informed,  sold  but  $30,000  worth  of  goods 
in  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  and  $3,000,000  worth 
during  the  last  year.  Meanwhile  it  has  concentrated 'in 
the  village  enlivened  by  its  works  a  thriving  and  highly- 
educated  population,  and  has  converted  unskilled  laborers 
into  mechanics  and  accomplished  mechanicians,  though 
their  hands  were  no  nimbler  or  their  minds  more  compre- 
hensive or  versatile  than  those  of  the  laborers  to  be  found  in 
the  devastated  South,  whose  extermination  or  expatriation 
seems  to  be  within  the  purview  of  those  who  assert  their 
right  to  control  the  policy  of  that  section. 

It  is  not  for  the  rich,  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
accumulated  capital,  that  we  demand  protection.  We  ask 
it  in  the  name  of  the  millions  who  live  by  toil,  whose  de- 
pendence is  on  their  skill  and  ability  to  labor,  and  whose 
Jabor  creates  the  wealth  of  the  country.  To  what  fearful 
competition  they  are  subjected  when  by  withholding  pro- 
tection we  leave  them  undefended  against  the  assaults  of 
British  capital,  is  aptly  set  forth  by  Daniel  J.  Morrell, 
Esq.,  in  his  admirable  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Iron  and  Steel  Association.     He  says  : 

'■  That  portion  of  the  price  of  a  ton  of  imported  iron  which  stanils 
for  tlie  wi^res  of  labor,  represents  coarse  food,  mean  raiment,  and 
vmrse  lodging,  political  naUity,  enforced  ignorance,  serfdom  in  a  sin- 
gle occupation,  with  a  prospect  of  evenhial  relief  from  the  parish. 

"That  portion  of  the  price  of  a  ton  of  American  iron  which  stands 
for  the  wages  of  labor,  represents /renh  and  wholesome  food,  good 
raim&ii,  the  homeste/id,  unlimited  freedom  of  movement  and  change 
of  occupation,  intelligent  support  of  all  the  machinery  of  municipal. 
State  and  national  Government,  tvith  a  prospect  of  comfortable  old 
age,  at  last  dividing  its  substance  mth  blessings  among  prosperous 
children. 

"Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  wliy  imported  iron  may  be  cheap  and 
American  iron  dear ;  for  the  latter,  in  addition  to  its  other  buriiens, 
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pays  an  extraordinary  tas  to  freedom  and  enlighteoment,  which  are 
asaaredly  deseiving  of  protection." 

Mr.  Morrell  evidently  does  not  agree  with  the  magnates 
of  the  South  in  their  opinion  that  the  way  to  make  a  State 
great  and  powerful  is  to  oppress  and  degrade  its  working 


WE  CAN  PAY  OUR  DEBTS  "WITHOUT  MONEYS, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  believe  that  a  national  debt  ia 
a  national  blessing.  I  have  seen  how  good  might  be  in- 
terwoven with  or  educed  from  evil,  or  how  a  great  evil 
might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ;  but  beyond  this,  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard 
debt,  individual  or  national,  as  a  blessing.  It  may  be 
that,  as  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God  it  required 
nearly  five  years  of  war  to  extiiriate  the  national  crime  of 
slavery,  and  anguish  and  grief  found  their  way  to  nearly 
every  hearth-side  in  the  country  before  we  would  recog- 
nize the  manhood  of  the  race  we  had  so  long  oppressed. 
It  was  also  necessary  that  we  should  be  involved  in  a  debt 
of  imparalleled  magnitude,  that  we  might  be  compeiled  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  wealth  that  lies  so  freely  around  us, 
and  by  opening  markets  for  well-rewarded  industry,  make 
our  land,  what  in  theory  it  has  ever  been,  the  refuge  of 
the  oppressed  of  all  climes.  England,  if  supreme  selfish- 
ness be  consistent  with  sagacity,  has  been  eminently  saga- 
cious in  preventing  us  from  becoming  a  manufacturing 
people;  for  with  oiir  enterprise,  our  ingenuity,  our  freer 
institutions,  the  extent  of  our  country,  the  cheapness  of 
our  land,  the  diversity  of  our  resources,  the  grandeur  of 
our  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  should  long  ago  have  been 
able  to  offer  her  best  workmen  such  inducements  as  would 
have  brought  them  by  millions  to  help  bear  our  burdens 
and  fight  our  battles.  We  can  thus  raise  the  standard  of 
British  and  continental  wages,  and  protect  American  work- 
men against  ill-paid  competition.  This  we  must  do  if  we 
mean  to  maintain  the  national  honor.  The  fields  now  un- 
der culture,  the  houses  now  existing,  the  mines  now  being 
worked,  the  men  we  now  employ,  cannot  pay  our  debt. 
To  meet  its  annua!  interest  by  taxing  our  present  popula- 
tion and  developed  resources  would  be  to  continue  an  ever- 
enduring  burden. 

The  principal  of  the  debt  must  be  paid ;  but  as  it  was 
contracted   for   posterity  its  extinguishment  should  not 
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impoverish  those  who  sustained  the  burdens  of  the  war. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  reduce  the  total  of  our  debt,  and 
would,  in  this  respect,  follow  the  example  of  England,  and 
as  its  amount  has  heen  fixed  would  not  for  the  present 
trouble  myself  about  its  aggregate  except  to  prevent  its 
increase.  My  anxiety  is  that  the  taxes  it  involves  shall  be 
as  little  oppressive  as  possible,  and  be  so  adjusted  that, 
while  defending  our  industry  against  foreign  assault,  they 
may  add  nothing  to  the  cost  of  those  necessaries  of  life 
which  we  cannot  produce,  and  for  which  we  must  therefore 
loois:  to  other  lands.  The  raw  materials  entering  into  our 
manufactures,  which  we  are  yet  unable  to  produce,  but  on 
which  we  unwisely  impose  duties,  I  would  put  into  the 
free  list  with  tea,  coffee  and  other  such  purely  foreign 
essentials  of  life,  and  would  impose  duties  on  commodities 
that  compete  with  American  productions,  so  as  to  protect 
every  feeble  or  infant  branch  of  industry  and  quicken 
those  that  are  robust.  I  would  thuS  cheapen  the  elements 
of  life,  and  enable  those  whose  capital  is  embariied  in  any 
branch  of  production  to  offer  such  wages  to  the  skilled 
workmen  of  all  lands  as  would  steadily  and  rapidly  increase 
our  numbers,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  growing  cities  or  towns  of  considerable  extent, 
increase  the  return  for  farm  labor ;  this  policy  would  open 
new  mines  and  quarries,  build  new  furnaces,  forges  and 
factories,  and  rapidly  increase  the  taxable  property  and 
taxable  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Would  the  South 
accept  this  theory  and  enter  heartily  upon  its  execution, 
she  would  pay  more  than  now  seems  her  share  of  the  debt 
and  feel  herself  blessed  in  the  ability  to  do  it.  Her  climate 
is  more  genial  than  ours;  her  soil  may  be  restored  to  its 
original  fertility ;  her  rivers  are  broad,  and  her  harbors 
good ;  and  above  all,  hers  is  the  monopoly  of  the  fields  for 
rice,  cane  sugar,  and  cotton.  Let  us  pursue  for  twenty 
years  the  sound  national  policy  of  protection,  and  we  will 
double  our  population  and  more  than  quadruple  our 
capital  and  reduce  our  indebtedness  per  cap.ta  and  per  acre 
to  little  more  than  a  nominal  sum.  Thus  each  man  can 
"  without  moneys  "  pay  the  bulk  of  his  portion  of  the  debt 
by  blessing  others  with  the  ability  to  bear  an  honorable 
burden. 

How  protection,  by  animating,  diversifying,  and  reward- 
ing industry,  will  pay  our  debt  is  well  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  last  five  years.     And  though  we  do  not 
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owe  that  experience  to  sagacious  legislation,  but,  aa  I  have 
said,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  it  should  guide  our 
future  steps.  The  disparity  between  gold  and  paper  has 
added  to  the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  products,  and 
enabled  our  manufacturers  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity such  as  they  have  never  enjoyed,  save  for  a  brief 
period,  under  the  tariCts  of  1824  and  1828,  and  again  for 
four  years  under  that  of  1842,  a  prosperity  in  which  the 
farmers  are  sharing  abundantly,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  now  out  of  debt,  though  most  of  their  farms 
were  mortgaged  five  years  ago.  When  the  war  began  we 
could  not,  as  I  have  said,  make  the  iron  for  a  gun-barrel ; 
we  can  now  export  better  gun-barrels  than  we  can  import. 
We  then  made  no  steel,  and  had  to  rely  on  foreign  conn- 
tries  for  material  for  steel  cannon  and  those  steel-pointed 
shot  by  which  alone  we  can  pierce  the  five-and-a-half  inch 
iron-clads  with  which  we  must  contend  in  future  warfare. 
Many  of  our  regiments  that  came  first  to  the  capital  came 
in  rags,  though  every  garment  on  their  backs  was  new, 
and  many  of  them  of  freshly  imported  cloth.  But,  sir,  no 
army  in  the  world  was  ever  so  substantially  clothed  and 
armed  as  that  which  for  two  days  passed  in  review 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Lieuten- 
ant General  after  having  conquered  the  rebellion,  and 
which,  when  disbanded,  was  clad  in  the  product  of  Ameri- 
can spindles  and  looms,  and  armed  with  weapons  of 
American  materials  and  construction. 

It  is  said  that  ten  years  ago  "  a  piece  of  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  was  a  curiosity  to  most  of  our  practical  metal- 
lurgists," In  1855  the  first  ore  was  shipped  from  Mar- 
quette county.  How  rapid  the  enlargement  of  the  trade 
has  been  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

In  1855  there  were  exported 1,445  tons. 

1856 11,594     " 

1857 2S,184    ■' 

1858 31,135     '■ 

1859 65,679    " 

1860 116,948     " 

1861 45,430     '■ 

1862 11.5,720     " 

1663 185.275     '■ 

1864 335,123     '■ 

The  production  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  that  region,  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Lamborn,  commenced  at  the  Pioneer  works 
near  the  Jackson  mine  in  1858.     Those  works  were  the 
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9  of  a  great  army,  and  already  the  Gollinsville,  the 
i'orrestville,  the  Morgan,  and  the  Greenwood  furnaces  are 
in  profitable  operation.  The  production  of  charcoal  iron 
in  that  county  haa  been  as  follows : 

In  1858  there  were  exported 1,627  tons. 

1859 7,258     " 

1860 5,660    " 

1861 7,370    " 

1862 8,590    " 

1863 8,908    " 

1864 13,832    " 

And  though  we  produced  no  steel  in  1860,  a  table  con- 
structed from  information  furnished  by  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1864,  shows  that  the  Government  had  in  that 
year  derived  $391,141  39  of  internal  revenue  from  the 
steel  made  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during 
that  year. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  indicate  the  many  new 
branches  of  industry  which  have  sprung  up,  or  the  vast 
extension  and  improvement  of  those  which,  under  our  old 
free  trade  system,  had  found  an  insecure  footing  and  were 
enduring  a  sickly  existence,  I  may,  however,  venture  on 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  head.  California  is  not  a  New 
England  or  an  eastern  State ;  she  has  perhaps  been  less 
affected  by  the  war  than  any  other  State,  unless  it  be  Ore- 
gon; and  I  find  that,  though  she  raised  in  1859  but  2,378, 
000  pounds. of  wool,  she  raised  in  1863,  7,600,000,  and  in 
1864,  8,000,000  pounds.  She  is,  we  are  assured  by  her 
papers,  realizing  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  producer 
and  consumer  together ;  and  though  during  the  last  year 
she  shipped  to  New  York  some  7,500,000  pounds  of  wool, 
she  is  showing  that  her  people  understand  the  importance 
of  saving  the  double  transportation  they  would  otherwise 
pay  on  those  of  their  own  products  they  might  consume — 
that  for  carrying  Jhe  raw  material  to  the  factory,  and  that 
for  bringing  the  fabrics  back  again.  I  find  in  one  of  her 
papers  tlie  following  statement : 

"  California  Woolen  Mii.i.s.— The  Pioneer  Mill,  at  Black  Point, 
California,  has  thirty-one  looms  at  work  now,  coasumes  annnally 
1,200,000  pounda  of  wool,  employs  220  laborers,  pays  oiit  $100,000 
yearly  in  wages,  uses  a  capital  of  8500,000,  and  runs  flfty-two  sewing 
machines.  About  one-fonrth  of  the  wool  purchased  is  need  in  mak- 
ing blankets,  the  importation  of  which  haa  now  entirely  ceased,  the 
home  production  having  taken  entire  possession  of  the  market. 
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Nearly  half  the  production  is  flannel,  which  ia  gradually  crowding 
the  imported  arUde  out  of  the  market.  Aboat  oue-third  of  the  wool 
consumed  at  this  mill  ia  made  into  tweeds  and  cassimeres,  which  is 
mostly  made  up  into  clothing  in  San  Francisco.  Broadcloth  is  not 
made  there  m  quantity,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  pure  Menno  wool. 
'ITie  Pioneer  and  Mission  Mills  together  consume  abont  2,400,001) 
ponuds  of  wool,  employ  about  450  laborers  and  81,000,000  of  capital, 
and  pay  out  $200,000  in  w^es  annaally." 

"Well  done,  California.  Your  tweeds  and  cassimerea 
and  blankets  will  crowd  foreign  aniclea  not  out  of  your 
own  State  alone,  but  out  of  the  markets  of  tbe  Pacific 
slope.  You  will  soon  need  macbinists  to  conatruct  your 
sewing-macliines  and  make  tbe  tools  for  those  who  do  sucb 
work.  Land  around  your  cities  will  grow  in  value;  and 
those  who  own  it  need  not  compete  with  farmers  so  distant 
from  market  as  to  limit  them  to  the  production  of  grain 
alone.  Hay,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  other  roots  for  tbe 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  and  fruits  for  the  table,  may 
engage  their  attention  and  give  them  ample  reward  for 
their  labor. 

Oregon  has  also  felt  tbe  quickening  influence  of  tbe 
r.mes.  She  paid  to  the  internal  revenue  department, 
daring  1864,  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of  $128,620  67  of 
woolen  cloth. 

THE  PEOPLE   OF   THE   PRAIRIES   NEED  A   PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF. 

The  people  of  the  prairies,  next  to  those  of  the  desolated 
South,  are  interested  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
diversified  industry.  While  they  depend  on  grain-grow- 
ing, and  that  commerce  which  English  free  trade  permits 
the  producers  of  raw  materials  to  enjoy,  cities  will  be 
founded  and  grow  at  points  on  the  lakes  and  rivers;  but 
none  of  these  even  can  be  great  cities  without  manufac- 
tures. Here  and  there  a  concentration  of  railroads  may 
also  create  a  first-class  town  or  an  inferior  city ;  but  the 
rest  of  their  wide  country  will  be  but  sparsely  populated 
by  an  agricultural  community,  and  dotted  at  wide  distances 
apart  by  beautiful  villages  such  as  now  gratify  the  eye  of 
the  traveler  through  the  West. 

The  prairie  States  have  within  them  the  elements  of 
innumerable  profitable  industries.  The  western  farmer 
clears  bis  new  land  by  girdling  and  burning  the  primitive 
forests.  The  wood  is  not  without  value,  and  condensed  as 
it  might  be,  it  would  bear  transportation  to  a  market. 
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Constituents  of  mine  have  15660  for  two  years  engageiJ  in 
erecting  works  which  cover  over  fifteen  acres  of  land  for 
the  production  of  paper  pulp  from  wood.  There  now  lie 
around  their  vast  buildings  thirty-five  thousand  cords  of 
wootl ;  and  in  a  few  days  they  hope  to  put  their  works  in 
operation.  For  awhile  they  ran  part  of  their  machinery 
and  produced  to  their  entire  satisfaction  and  that  of  the 
trade  pulp  which,  intermingled  with  five  per  cent,  or  less 
of  that  produced  from  cotton  rags,  furnished  admirable 
printing  paper. 

Now,  the  corn  husks— ay,  and  the  corn  with  the  husks 
— of  the  farmers  of  the  West,  go  to  waste,  or  find  no 
better  use  than  supplying  them  with  fuel  during  the 
winter.  The  following  article,  clipped  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  of  November  25,  invites  them  to 
experiment  and  learn  whether  they  act  more  wisely  in 
wasting  this  material  than  the  southern  planters,  who 
fearedthe  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  did 
in  failing  to  utilize  their  cotton  seed,  which,  if  we  may 
accept  De  Bow's  authority,  would  have  produced  from 
$100,000,000  to  $120,000,000  per  annum  if  converted  into 
oil  and  oil  cake : 

"  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Bond  made  a  statemeat  of  results  recently  attained  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  in  the  mannfacture  of  paper  from  corn  husks. 
Experiments  upon  this  material  have  been  in  progress  in  Bohemia 
since  1854,  but  have  not  reached  a  satisfactory  result  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  In  the  Buccesaful  processes  lately 
adopted  the  husks  were  boiled  in  an  alkaline  mixture,  after  which 
there  remained  a.  quantity  of  fiber  mised  with  glnten.  The  gluten 
was  extracted  by  pressure,  forming  a  nutritious  article  like  '  oil  cake,' 
and  then  the  fiber  was  subjected  to  other  processes  in  which  it  pro- 
duced the  real  paper  '  stock '  or  '  pulp,'  and  left  a  fiber  which  has  been 
made  into  strong  and  serviceable  cloth.  The  husks  yield  forty  per 
cent,  of  useful  material ;  ten  per  cent,  of  fiber ;  eleven  per  cent, 
gluten,  and  nineteen  per  cent,  of  paper  stock.  This  paper  stock  is 
equal  to  that  made  from  the  best  linen  rags.  Allowing  the  profit 
of  thirty.eiglit  per  cent,  to  the  manufacturer,  the  diB'erent  articles 
can  be  produced  for  sis  cents  per  pound  for  fiber,  one  and  a  half 
cent  for  gluten,  and  four  cents  for  paper  stock." 

Were  this  branch  of  manufactures  well  established  on 
the  prairies,  the  press  of  the  West  would  give  up  its 
denunciations  of  the  paper  makers  of  the  country  as  con- 
spirators, monopolists,  and  extortioners,  and  cease  to  pub- 
lish such  paragraphs  as  the  following,  clipped  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  Galena  (Illinois)  Gazette : 
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"  We  understand  that  many  of  the  people  of  Warren  and  other 
towns  in  the  east  part  of  the  county  are  using  corn  for  fuel.  We  had 
a  conversation  with  an  intelligent  gentleman  who  has  been  burning 
it,  and  who  considers  it  much  cheaper  than  wood.  Ears  of  corn  can 
be  bought  for  ten  cents  per  bushel  by  measure,  and  seventy  bnshcis, 
worth  seven  dollars,  -'"  ~- ^  " 


Could  the  people  of  Illinois  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  any  other  labor  than  raising 
raw  material,  they  would  bring  into  use  cheaper  fuel  than 
corn  or  wood  at  seven  dollars  a  cord.  Their  lands  are 
underlaid  by  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron ;  and  would  they 
determine  to  bring  their  metals  into  market  as  mv/:h 
•manufactured  as  their  skill  and  supply  of  labor  will  per- 
mit, they  would,  by  creating  a  demand  for  fuel,  compel 
the  development  of  the  magnificent  deposits  of  bituminous 
coal  by  which  nearly  the  whole  State  is  underlaid.  Let 
them  be  admonished  before  it  is  too  late  that  the  fertility 
of  their  soil,  exuberant  as  it  is,  is  not  exhaustless. 

But,  inviting  as  is  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  must 
leave  it  with  the  remark  that,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  the 
extent  of  our  mineral  deposits,  we  are  more  ignorant  of 
the  uses  to  which  may  be  applied  many  elements  of  life 
with  which  within  a  limited  range  of  purposes  we  are 
quite  familiar ;  and  that,  varied  and  wide  as  are  the  ex- 
panding opportunities  to  achieve  usefulness  and  wealth, 
he  who  embarks  bis  capital  or  enterprise  in  such  as  will 
yield  the  most  golden  results  will  not  be  more  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture  than 
the  owners  of  land,  who  will  find  in  the  markets  of  the 
village  and  the  refuse  of  the  factory  the  means  of  follow- 
ing the  methods  of  English  husbandry,  succeeding  the 
exhausting  white  crop  by  a  green  one,  and  giving  to  the 
soil  each  year  more  of  the  elements  of  fertility  than  the 
crop  abstracts  from  it ;  and  who,  having  a  market  at  their 
doors,  will  save  the  transportation  which  now  makes  a 
yard  of  Manchester  cloth  worth  many  bushels  of  wheat  in 
Kansas,  and  a  bushel  of  Kansas  wheat  worth  many  yards 
of  the  same  cloth  in  Manchester.  Under  free  trade 
transporters,  factors,  and  commission  men  absorbed  what 
would  have  been  the  joint  profit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  grain-grower,  had  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  been  side  by  side  or  in  reasonable  proximity  to 
each  other. 
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There  is  other  commerce  tbau  that  between  foreign 
nations.  France  and  England  He  nearer  to  each  other 
than  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  or  than  Indiana  and  Missouri. 
Commerce  between  New  England  and  the  Pacific  slope 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  longer  voyages  than  that  between 
New  and  Old  England.  A  quick  market  and  active 
capital  make  prosperous  commerce.  Interest  on  borrowed 
capital  is  often  a  fatal  parasite,  and  a  nimble  sixpence  is 
always  better  than  a  sluggish  shilling.  Commerce  is  the 
traffic  in  or  transfer  of  commodities.  It  should  reward 
two  capitals  or  industries — those  of  the  producer  of  each 
commodity ;  and  where  trade  is  reciprocal,  and  really  free, 
each  man  seUing  or  buying  because  he  wishes  to  do  so,  it 
does  reward  both.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent,  that  if  we 
consume  American  fabrics,  as  well  as  home-grown  food, 
these  two  profits,  and  a  third,  (two  of  which  now  accrue  to 
foreigners,  one  absolutely  and  the  other  in  great  part,) 
would  remain  in  the  country.  These  are  the  profits  on 
the  production  of  raw  material,  on  its  maniifacturej  and  too 
often  on  its  double  transportation.  But  trade  between  a 
country  in  which  capital  is  abundant,  and  the  machinery 
of  which,  having  paid  for  itself  in  profits  already  realized, 
is  cheap,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  and  a  new,  or  in  these 
respects  poor  country,  as  is  ours,  is  never  reciprocal ;  for 
the  party  with  capital  and  machinery  fixes  the  terms  on 
which  it  both  buys  and  sells. 

In  addition  to  keeping  both  profits  on  our  commerce  at 
home  and  doing  our  own  carrying,  the  diversification  of 
our  industry  will  insure  markets  for  all  our  products,  and 
render  the  destruction  of  any  one  of  the  leading  interests 
of  the  country  by  a  foreign  commercial  Power  an  impos- 
sibility. By  securing  the  home  market  to  our  industry, 
and  giving  security  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  fur- 
naces, forges,  mills,  railroads,  factories,  founderies,  and' 
workshops,  we  can  steadily  enlarge  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion. Men  will  flow  into  all  parts  of  our  country — some 
to  find  remunerative  employment  at  labor  in  which  they 
are  skilled ;  some,  finding  that  land,  mineral  wealth,  water- 
power,  and  commercial  advantages  are  open  to  all  in  an 
eminent  degree,  will  come  in  pursuit  of  enterprises  of  mo- 
ment, and  each  new  settlement,  and  each  new  branch  of 
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industry  established,  around  which  thousands  of  people 
may  settle,  will  be  a  new  market  for  the  general  products 
of  our  skill  and  industry:  so  that  we  shall  not  only  be- 
come independent  of  Great  Britain  in  so  far  as  not  to 
depend  on  her  for  that  which  is  essential  to  our  comfort 
or  welfare,  but  independent  in  having  a  population  whose 
productions  will  be  so  diverse  that  though  the  seas  that 
roll  around  us  were,  as  Jefferson  once  wished  them,  "  seas 
of  fire,"  our  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricuhural 
employments  could  go  on  undisturbed  by  what  was  happen- 
ing in  other  lands.  When  we  shall  have  attained  this 
condition  of  affairs  we  will  build  ships  and  have  foreign 
commerce,  for  we  will  have  that  to  carry  away  which, 
being  manufactured,  will  contain  in  packages  of  little  bulk 
our  raw  material,  food,  mechanical  skill,  and  the  labor 
of  our  machinery ;  and  in  exchange  we  will  get  whatever 
raw  material  we  do  not  produce,  and  the  ability  to 
retain  the  basis  of  a  sound  currency  which  England  and 
France,  by  the  free  trade  they  preach  but  do  not  practice, 
now  draw  from  us  and  other  countries  in  the  position  we 
so  humbly  occupy  of  producers  of  raw  material,  and  whose 
people  lack  the  foresight  or  the  ability  to  supply  them- 
selves with  clothing  and  the  means  of  elegant  life. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  SHOULD   DO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  propose  at  this 
time  any  specific  modifications  of  our  tariff  or  interna! 
revenue  laws.  They  operate  most  unfortunately  upon 
several  leading  interests  of  the  country.  But  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  suggestive  report  of  the  United 
States  Revenue  Commission  is  now  before  us.  The 
responsibility  will  justly  rest  on  Congress,  if  with  such 
aids  we  fail  to  correct  those  incongruities  in  our  laws 
which  have  prostrated  several  important  branches  of 
manufactures. 

I  may,  however,  remark  that  I  am  opposed  to  prohibi- 
tions or  prohibitory  duties,  but  will  gladly  unite  in 
imposing  on  foreign  manufactured  commodities  such  dis- 
criminating duties  as  will  defend  our  industries  from 
overwhelming  assaults  at  the  hands  of  the  selfish  capital- 
ists who  see  that  Britain's  power  depends  on  Britain's 
manufacturing  supremacy,  and  are  ever  ready  to  expend 
a  portion  of  their  surplus  capital  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
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rising  industries  of  other  nations.  Judicious  legislation 
on  this  subject  will,  by  inviting  hither  her  skilled  work- 
men and  sturdy  yeomen,  so  strengthen  ua  and  enfeeble 
England  that  she  will  not  make  railways  and  other  im- 
provements for  military  purposes  in  Canada,  for  she  will 
see  that,  when  Canada  shall  Ife  made  the  base  of  military 
operations  against  the  United  States,  her  American  domin- 
ions will  pass  promptly  into  our  possession. 

WE   AKE    STILL   IS    COLONIAL   BONDAGE    TO    ENGLAND. 

I  find,  sir,  in  a  journal  upon  which  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  relying-,  in  an  article  on  the  British  exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  the  statement  that  during  the  seven  months  termin- 
ating July  31,  1865,  the  United  States  purchased  more 
than  one  third  of  the  railroad  and  bar  iron  exported  by 
England.  While  we  were  thus  adding  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  England,  by  purchasing  one  third  of  her  entire 
export  of  railroad  and  bar  iron,  one  of  her  "men-of-war," 
commanded  by  an  American  traitor,  was  destroying  our 
unarmed  whalers  engaged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of'^their 
dangerous  trade,  and  our  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills 
were  idle,  or  but  partially  employed.  The  internal  taxes 
levied  directly  and  indirectly  on  a  ton  of  American  rail- 
road iron  are  heavier  than  the  duty  imposed  on  a  ton  of 
foreign  rails  by  our  tariff,  and  at  this  time  most  of  the  fur- 
naces and  rolling-mills  of  our  country  are  suspended.  The 
Pennsylvania  iron  works  at  Danville,  in  that  State,  make 
both  pig  and  railroad  iron.  The  invested  capital  of  the 
company  is  ^1,500,000.  When  in  full  operation  it  em- 
ploys twelve  hundred  men,  upon  whom  not  less  than  five 
thousand  women  and  children  depend.  The  works  are 
adapted  to  the  production  of  both  pig  iron  and  rails. 
They  cannot,  however,  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  iron 
for  the  rolling-mills,  and  the  company  are  annual  pur- 
chasers of  pig  iron.  Their  capacity  is  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand tons  of  pig  iron  and  thirty-three  thousand  tons  of 
rails.  Their  actual  production  in  the  last  two  years  was 
but  as  follows : 

In  1864,  Pig  iron 17.154  tons. 

Kails 22,512    " 

la  1865,  Pig  iroh 14,758    " 

Rails '..   15,95S    " 

The  Rough  and  Ready  rolling-mill,  in  the  same  town, 
is  capable  of  producing  about  twelve  thousand  tons  of  rails 
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per  annum.  Its  proprietora  purchase  their  pig  iron.  Its 
prodnctioE  during  the  two  last  years  has  been  in  the  exact 
proportion  to  its  capacity  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
works.  The  difSculty  with  both  is  that  our  internal  taxes 
so  far  more  than  counter-balance  the  protection  afforded 
by  our  tariff  that  when  gold  ranges  at  less  than  forty, 
British  iron  masters  can  undersell  either  iu  our  own  mar- 
kets. Our  laws  instead  of  protecting  American  labor, 
thusdiscriminate  against  it  and  infavor  of  that  of  England. 
The  duties  and  internal  taxes  on  iron  evidently  need  re- 
vising. The  interest  is  depressed,  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  in  every  part  of  the  country.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  seven  months  referred  to,  four  rolling-mills  in 
southeastern  Ohio,  with  a  capacity  of  sixteen  thousand 
tons  of  rails  per  annum,  were  idle,  and  the  blast  furnaces 
in  the  region  which  can  produce  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  tons  of  charcoal  pig  metal,  produced  iu  1865 
but  fort-five  thousand. 

Of  the  twenty  furnaces  on  and  near  the  Alleghany  river, 
in  Pennsylvania,  only  eight  were  in  blast  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  I  am  told  tliere  are  nine  blast  furnaces  in 
Missouri  capable  of  producing  about  forty-five  thousand 
tons,  and  that  but  three  are  now  in  operation.  But  one 
of  the  four  blast  furnaces  near  Detroit  was  in  operation  in 
December.  The  twenty-five  rolling-mills  of  Pittsburg 
were,  I  am  informed,  then  running  but  quarter-time,  and 
the  production  of  bloom  iron  in  the  counties  of  New  York 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain  was  in  1865  but  about  one 
third  of  that  of  186i.  Let  me  ask,  sir,  whether  Congress 
is  faithful  to  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  when  it  de- 
prives them  of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  and 
the  country  by  expending  their  labor  on  the  growth  of 
our  own  lands  ? 

From  the  same  journal  I  also  learn  that,  during  the 
same  seven  months,  the  United  States  imported  more  than 
one-half  of  the  uuwrought  steel  exported  from  Great 
Britain,  while  a  very  carefully  prepared  list  of  the  steel- 
works of  the  country,  showing  the  kinds  of  steel  made, 
the  product  for  the  last  year,  and  the  capacity  of  each, 
shows  that  the  product  during  the  last  year  was  but 
eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen  tons,  though 
the  capacity  of  the  works  is  forty-two  thousand  one  hun- 
dred tons.  It  thus  appears  that  we  could  have  made  of 
the  growth  of  our  own  lands,  and  by  the  employment  of 
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our  own  people,  every  ton  of  rails,  bar  iron,  and  un- 
wrought  steel  we  imported  during  that  period.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  say  that  it  would  not  have  been 
wise  to  withhold  this  patronage  from  our  treacherous  rival 
and  bestow  it  upon  our  toiling  countrymen  ? 

The  western  farmer  and  the  railroad  man  say,  "  Let  me 
buy  iron  and  steel  cheap ;  it  is  my  right  to  buy  where  I  can 
buy  for  least  money ;"  and  their  Eepreseniative,  comply- 
ing with  their  wishes,  refuses  to  put  an  adequate  duty 
upon  iron  and  Steel.  May  it  not  be  pertinent  to  remind 
these  gentlemen  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  iron  and 
steel  they  import  live  in  houses  built  of  British  timber 
and  British  stone,  and  furnished  with  British  furniture ; 
that  they  are  taught,  so  far  as  they  are  educated,  by  Eng- 
lish teachers ;  attended  in  sickness  by  English  doctors; 
clothed  and  shod  by  English  artisans ;  and  that  their 
wages  are  expended  in  confirming  British  supremacy  by 
augmenting  British  industry  and  British  commerce ;  that 
they  are  fed  with  wheat  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Baltic,  or  wherever  England  can  buy  it 
cheapest ;  and  that  General  Jackson's  assertion,  that  to 
transfer  six  hundred  thousand  men  from  agricultural  to 
manufacturing  employments  would  give  us  a  greater  mar- 
ket for  our  agricultural  products  than  all  Europe  now 
supplies,  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  first  uttered.  And 
that,  if  we  import  the  men  to  make  the  iron  and  steel  we 
will  need  for  1866,  1867,  and  1868,  the  implements  with 
which  they  will  dig  the  limestone  and  ore,  and  mine  the 
coal,  will  be  of  American  production  ;  the  food  they  will 
eat  will  be  grown  on  American  soil ;  the  timber  of  the 
houses  they  will  occupy  will  be  cut  from  American  forests ; 
the  stones  with  which  it  will  mingle  will  be  quarried  from 
American  quarries ;  and  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  hat- 
ter, the  teacher,  preacher,  and  doctor,  and  all  others 
whose  services  they  will  require,  and  whose  presence  will 
augment  the  population  of  the  village,  the  town,  or  the 
city  will  be  Americans,  and  depend  for  tbeir  supplies  on 
American  labor.  And  may  I  not  ask  whether  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  in  being  relieved  from  colonial  dependence, 
and  having  a  steady  market  thus  brought  to  their  door— 
a  market  in  which  wheat  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile  and 
shores  of  the  Baltic  will  never  compete  with  and 
ipen  theirs^would  not,  though  they  paid  more  dollars 
per  ton,  find  that  they  were  buying  their  iron  and  steel 
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cheaper  if  tliey  gave  fewer  bushels  of  wheat  for  it,  and 
less  frequently  consumed  their  surplus  crops  as  fuel  or 
permitted  them  to  rot  in  the  field?  He  does  not  buy 
most  cheaply  who  pays  least  money  for  the  articles  he 
gets,  but  he  who  gives  the  least  percentage  of  his  day's, 
month's  or  year's  labor  in  exchange  for  a  given  com- 
modity ;  and  tested  by  this  standard,  the  cheapest  market 
in  which  iron  and  steel  can  be  bought  for  American  pur- 
poses will  be  found  in  the  protected  market  of  America. 
'• 

PROTECTIOK    CHEAPENS    GOODS. 

.  But  protection  begets  competition  and  invariably 
cheapens  the  money  value  of  commodities.  This  is  not 
mere  theory  ;  it  is  fact  established  by  the  experience  of 
all  nations  that  have  protected  their  industry.  Washing, 
ton's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  understood  this  as  per- 
fectly as  the  adept  in  social  science  understands  it  to-day. 
Every  nation  that  ever  protected  its  industry  improved 
the  quality  and  lessened  the  price  of  its  productions ;  and 
no  people,  while  not  protecting  their  manufactures,  have 
ever  been  able  to  hold  a  fair  position  among  the  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  world,  because  they  could  not  compete 
in  cheapness  with  protected  industries.  While  Holland 
protected  her  industry  more  adequately  than  England,  she 
sold  her  cheap  goods  in  that  country  and  maintained  her 
supremacy  on  the  seas.  It  was  then  that  the  Dutch  raised 
the  ire  of  Andrew  Yarrinton  by  taunting  Englishmen 
with  their  want  of  skill,  and  England  with  her  want  of 
civilization,  in  selling  her  raw  products  at  the  price  others 
would  give,  and  buying  back  part  of  them  when  manufac- 
tured at  the  price  at  which  others  would  sell.  But  when 
Englandperfected  her  protectivesystem,  her  superior  ad  van- 
tages in  coal  and  iron  gave  her  commercial  supremacy,  by 
enabling  her  to  cheapen  articles  she  had  believed  herself 
unable  to  produce,  and  to  employ  British  ships  in  carry- 
ing English  fabrics  to  mere  growers  of  raw  material  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

France,  as  I  have  shown,  protects  her  industry,  and  her 
silks,  laces,  cloths,  cassimeres,  and  products  of  iron  and 
steel  hold  their  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world  in  spite 
of  England's  larger  commercial  marine  and  more  abun- 
dant  supply  of  coal  and  iron.  Has  protection  increased 
the  price  of  anything  but  labor  in  Germany  ?  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Zoll-Verein  or  Customs-Union  she 
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exported  nothing  but  raw  materials,  and  was  only  too 
happy,  as  I  have  shown,  to  send  with  these  her  peasantry 
either  for  war  or  civic  purposes;  but  under  the  influence 
of  protection  the  value  of  man  has  risen  in  Germany,  and 
that  of  German  products  fallen  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  till  her  cloths  and  the  multifarious  products  of  her  di- 
versified industry  compete  with  those  of  England  and  France 
in  the  marketsof  the  TTnited  States,  and  other  nations  whose 
people  devotethemselvea  to  the  production  of  raw  materials. 
Even  Eussia,  with  her  thirty  millions  of  recently  freed  serfs, 
who  enter  upon  the  duties  of  freemen  without  disturbance, 
because  the  wise  Emperor  who  enfranchised  tliem  had 
secured  employment  and  wages  for  each  by  protecting  the 
industry  of  all,  is  now  entering  into  the  general  markets 
of  the  world  in  competition  with  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  England.  But  we  enter  no  foreign  market  with 
productions  which  attest  our  wealth,  skill,  genius,  or  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  prices  of  what  we  do  export — grain,  coarse 
provisions,  and  whisky — depend  on  such  contingencies  as 
drought,  excessive  rain,  the  potato  rot,  or  other  wide- 
spread calamity  for  a  transatlantic  market.  When  good 
crops  prevail  in  Europe  there  is  no  market  there  for  us. 
Consistent  with  the  experience  of  other  nations  has  been 
our  own.  Under  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  the  prices 
of  all  those  commodities  in  the  production  of  which  our 
people  engaged  to  any  extent  fell  rapidly.  When  the 
tariff  of  1842  went  into  effect  our  country  was  flooded 
with  British  hardware  of  every  variety,  from  a  tenpenny 
nail  to  a  circular  saw,  and  from  table  cutlery  to  butt 
hinges,  thumb  latches,  etc.  But  when  1847  came  round, 
four  years  of  adequate  protection  had  so  stimulated  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  Americans,  and  had  brought  from 
Great  Britain  so  many  skilled  workmen,  that  our  own 
market,  at  least,  was  ours  for  an  infinite  variety  of  iron- 
,  and  we  have  held  it  in  many  departments  of  the 
s  from  that  day  to  this,  no  nation  having  been  able 
to  unaersell  us  in  our  own  streets.  If,  sir,  we  are  now 
paying  too  high  for  iron  and  steel-ware,  we  are  but  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  of  our  folly.  Had  we  continued  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  or  modified  it  from 
time  to  time  as  branches  of  business  and  the  condition  of 
the  market  required,  by  transferring  the  duties  that  had 
defended  and  advanced  a  branch  of  industry  to  articles 
needing  greater  protection,  we  would  now  be  producing 
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an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  iroa  for  our  own  use,  and 
competing  with  France  and  England  in  the  markets  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  We  are  thus,  I 
say,  paying  the  penalty  of  our  own  folly  in  having  de- 
stroyed our  industry  and  rendered  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal in  manufacturing  enterprises  insecure.  Let  but  the 
capitahsts  of  the  country  know  that  Congress  will  so 
revise  the  duties  on  railroad  iron  as  to  give  it  adequate 
protection  over  the  taxation  its  production  encounters 
under  the  law  for  raising  internal  revenue,  and  competi- 
tion will  spring  up  all  over  the  country  and  make  from 
the  growth  of  our  own  lands  cheaper  and  better  iron  or 
steel  rails  than  we  can  import. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Do  not  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin  wish  to  develop  their  resources  and 
make  them  available  ?  Are  the  people  of  Missouri  insen- 
sible to  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from  deriving 
income  from  the  conversion  of  their  mountains  of  ore 
into  rails,  machinery,  and  hardware  ?  Will  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee  allow  the  descendants  of  the  colored  men 
who  worked  his  furnaces  and  gave  Cave  Johnson  his 
majority  in  his  first  contest  for  Congress,  and  others  hke 
them,  to  enrich  that  devastated  State  by  working  her 
mines  and  bringing  her  forges  and  furnaces  again  into 
profitable  use?  And  why  may  not  the  whir  of  the  roll- 
ing-mill be  heard  throughout  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States  which  are 
heavily  underlaid  with  iron  ?  There  will  be  quick  de- 
mand for  the  yield  of  all  if  we  determine  to  develop  the 
wealth  of  our  whole  country,  and  interlace  its  parts,  as  we 
should,  with  railroads.  By  excluding  from  our  markets 
one-third  of  the  annual  export  of  railroad  and  bar  iron 
from  England  we  will  bring  hither  the  men  who  make  it. 
Why  should  we,  with  the  capacity  established  in  five  years 
— for  when  the  war  began  and  furnished  its  incidental 
protection,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  unknown  in  our 
country— why  should  we,  who  in  five  years  have  created 
facilities  for  manufacturing  about  fifty  thousand  tons  of 
steel  per  annum,  buy  from  England  one-half  of  her  entire 
export  of  unwrought  steel  ?  Rather  let  us  enfeeble  her 
and  strengthen  our  country  by  bringing  hither  the  men 
who  make  it,*     The  iron  of  the  States  I  have  named, 

»  How  effeoHvelj  the  diveraiUcation  of  our  iodustrieg  anit  tho  better  wages  pro- 
tective duties  enable  us  to  paj  fgr  laborls  doing  this,  is  thus  atown  by  Professor 
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and  I  may  say  of  almost  every  State  of  the  IT nioc,  would 
give  us  steel  as  pure  and  tenacious  as  England  can 
make.  The  establialiniect  of  this  branch  of  trade  would 
lead  to  immense  internal  commerce,  and  reward  our 
railroads  with  business  that  would  flow  both  ways  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  ores  of  the  Marquette  region 
will  be  in  request  in  every  iron-producing  State,  as  those 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Nova  Scotia  are  in 
France  and  England. 

WHY   AN   EXPORT    DUTY   SHOULD    BE    LAID    ON    COTTON. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me,  in  drawing  to  a  conclusion, 
to  repeat  that  we  need  not  resort  to  the  prohibitions  which 
have  been  practiced  by  other  countries.  Our  natural 
advantages  and  those  whieJi  spring  from  our  personal  free- 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  Ilia  figures  nlao  proro  that  British  emigrants  areno  longer 
chiefly  agricultural  laborers,  hut  akilloii  artisans.     Ue  sajs ; 

"  So  long  aa  there  is  inhahitabla  surfnco  on  the  earth  not  jet  oocupicd,  it  is 
probable  we  shall  have  emigration.  This  abstract  thoaghl,  howerer,  has  verj 
Htllo  to  do  with  the  actual  faot!  of  emigration  as  it  now  goes  on.  It  is,  as  we 
haTe  seen,  a  great  delusion  for  men  to  think  Ihat  our  emigrants  are  going  away 
from  us  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  their  natiye  land.     It  is  a  still 

quit  of  thoSQ  who  go.  If  our  readers  Bill  give  us  a  little  careful  attention,  we 
may  be  able  to  mako  the  truth  clear  as  to  our  sitnation  in  this  important 

"  In  1315,  the  total  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  2081— in  1866,  it 
had  risen  to  201,382.  That  is  snch  an  increase  as  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of 
all  who  feel  intereslod  in  their  country.  There  wore  higher  years  than  18661 
but  these  bad  to  do  with  the  gold  fever,  and  need  not  be  taken  into  aocount  in 
our  present  paper.  In  1852,  for  example,  the  number  of  emigrants  rese  to 
368,184 ;  but  81,881  of  these  wont  to  Analralia  and  Now  Zealand.  It  is  (o  the 
Bt«ady  flow  of  nearly  200,000  persons  a  year,  as  reached  from  the  small  begin- 
ning—2031  in  1815— that  it  is  interesting  to  turn  attention. 

"And  yet  it  is  far  more  iutcrestinK  to  consider  the  destination  of  these  emi- 
1  total  of  6,106,392  persona,  and  of 
lerica.  Large  as  the  Anatralian  and 
New  ZeaUnd  eiodns  has  been,  it  bad  reached  only  829,131  in  1866 1  that  is,  it 
had  not  reached  one  million  when  the  American  had  gone  beyond  fire.  It  is 
important,  too,  to  notice  that  by  far  the  largest  nnmber  of  our  emigrants  to 
America  go  to  the  United  States.  In  1866,  those  to  the  '  colonies '  were  13,255, 
while  to  the  States  they  reached  the  high  number  of  161,000.  It  is  therefore 
very  olear  that  it  ia  with  America  we  have  specially  to  do  in  considering  the 
bearines  of  this  vast  and  growing  emigration.  The  Stales  of  AmmVi  „.-.  «., 
imtry.     They  begin  to  have  all  the  oharacteri 

iir  northern  and  eastern  poi ^ 

le  world;  and,  to  as  great  an  extent  ns  Old  Eng- 

'--• -ring  country,  and  ceriainly  not  a  land 

.  „..  n  from  Britain  to  these  States  is  not  a 
going  forth  to  subdue  the  wilds  of  the  earth's  surface,  bat  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation of  largo  mannfactaring  centres. 

"Thialeadsua,  however,  to  notioe  farther,  the  nationality  of  the  emigrants 
going  from  us.  Up  to  1847,  the  emigration  was  from  Ireland  in  a  very  much 
larger  proportion  than  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  During  the  following  eight 
years  tlie  flow  from  Ireland  became  comparativoly  low,  though  it  still  keeps  up 
to  a  high  rate.     The  emigration  from  Scotland  was  next  in  importance  to  that 


llehed  nation,  espeoially  in  their  northern  and  eastern  portions.  New  England 
is  a  well  peonlcd  region  of  the  world;  and,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Old  Enr- 
land,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  manufacturing  country,  a 
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dom,  are  sufficient  to  relieve  us  from  all  difficulty  on  tliia 
point.  There  is,  however,  one  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions upon  which,  did  the  Constitution  permit,  I  would 
lay  an  export  duty ;  and  that  is  cotton.  And  I  hope  the 
Constitution  will  be  so  amended  as  to  permit  it ;  for 
though  for  years — for  the  life  of  more  than  a  generation— 
the  country  was  ruled  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  our  free  laborers, 
by  the  pretended  apprehension  that  if  American  cotton 
were  not  cheapened  rival  fields  would  be  developed,  the 
delusion  has  been  dispelled,  and  all  men  know  that  ours 
are  the  only  available  cotton  fields  of  the  world.  For  five 
years  we  maintained  along  the  coast  of  the  cotton  States  a 

of  Ireland,  when  the  eHent  of  our  populntion  is  taken  into  account.  Englani, 
Kith  sis  limes  aa  many  people  as  Scotland,  sent  but  few  emigrants  till  of  late 
years.  The  Irish  emigration  was  so  great,  that  in  1851  the  census  revealed  a 
deflciencv  in  the  popnlation  amounting  to  3,55S,!30.  That  is,  hod  Ireland  had 
no  emigration  in  the  ten  years  previous  to  1361,  she  would  haie  had  2,S55,72B 
more  than  wore  actually  in  the  island.  In  1861,  there  had  been  a  positive  de- 
orease  of  751,251,  instead  of  an  increase  of  a  much  larger  figure,  and  it  is  anti- 
cipated that  there  will  be  a  still  more  important  decreose  in  IBTI.  In  1851,  but 
more  so  in  19B1,  Scotland  was  found  to  be  affected  in  a  somewhat  similar  way, 
though  not  to  the  eitent  of  producing  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple. Instead  of  an  increase  of  twelve  or  thirteen  per  cent,  as  was  in  former 
decades,  there  was  only  one  of  six  per  cent,  from  1351  to  1861.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease in  England  and  Wales  had  not  been  sensibly  affected.  How  the  chief 
stream  of  emigration  is  flowing  from  England.  In  the  firat  or  winter  quarter 
of  the  jear  1869  the  emigration  was  2702  Scotch,  9300  Irish,  and  11,100  Eng- 
lish, it  need  not  be  told  any  one  who  thinks  and  reads  at  all  on  the  subject 
that  it  is  now  in  England  almost  exclusively  we  have  excitement  in  connection 
with  emigration.  And  we  may  assnredlj  calculate  that  the  census  of  1871,  and 
far  more  fully  that  of  1B81,  if  matters  go  on  as  now,  will  reveal  a  deorease  in 
the  population  south  of  the  Tweed. 

"What  i»  the  great  relation  in  which  these  three  kingdoms  stand  to  each  other  and 
mankind  ?  Ireland  is  agricultural  and  pastoral ;  so  is  Scotland  to  a  great  cl- 
ient i  England  is  the  workshop  for  these  and  for  the  world.  There  is  a  small 
manufacturing  power  in  Ireland,  a  mnch  greater  in  Scotland,  but  by  far  the 
greatest  ot  all  in  England.  This  explains  how  emigration  did  not  set  in  on 
England  or  on  Scotland,  as  it  has  done  on  Irdond.  It  also  explains  why  it  did 
not  till  now  affect  England  as  it  has  affected  Scotland.  A  pastoral  people  are 
the  first  to  emigrate  in  the  couraa  of  nature.  An  agricultural  people  are  the 
next  in  order.     From  a  land  like  this  a  manufacturing  people  wonid  never  emj- 
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blockade  aucli  as  never  was  attempted  before.  The  people 
of  those  States  planted  no  cotton  and  burned  much  of 
what  ihey  had  produced,  and  did  all  that  madness  or 
ingenuity  could  suggest  to  develop  rival  fields  if  any  ex- 
isted; and  what  is  the  result?  Necessity  constrained  the 
temporary  use  of  Indian  cotton,  and  Calcutta  became  so 
rich  that  her  ryots  put  silver  tires  around  their  cart  wheels. 
But  when  the  power  of  our  armies  had  reopened  the  cot- 
ton fields  of  the  South,  when  it  became  known  that  freed- 
men  were  working  upon  the  Sea  Islands,  and  that  our 
Government  was  again  to  possess  the  cotton  region  of  the 
South,  there  came  a  fearful  revulsion  in  India,  and  all 
men  acknowledged  that  God  had  given  the  United  States 
a  monopoly  of  the  available  cotton  fields  of  the  earth.* 
Upon  that  one  production  we  should  put  an  export  duty, 

arf  a  srsaler  nam6er  wJo  m-:4l  emigmle  01-  die.  Tbese  are  getting  off  as  fast  as 
they  noBaibly  can  to  Maasaohusatls  to  find  full  oooupation  in  ootton.  Not  ono 
is  either  pastoral  or  agrioultural,  and  few  are  likely  ever  to  be  either.  Irish- 
men and  Sootehmen  can  be  anything,  but  not  ao  Englishmen,  aad  they  will  not 
need  to  be  anything  in  the  world  but  what  (hey  hare  been.  Their  skill  is  too 
valuable  to  be  sent  to  the  baokwoodB  when  abundaooa  of  rough  hands  are  there 
already,  and  skilled  men  are  needed  to  malio  a  great  country  fit  to  manufacture 
fur  itaelt  Till  within  the  last  foor  years  our  emigrants  were  ohieHy  pastoral 
and  agricultural,  now  thty  are  ehiefiy  mhiiiifft  ineehanisatf  and  mani^Qcturijig- 
It  i!  to  this  that  we  feel  it  of  auah  importance  to  call  attention.  Our  position  as 
a  nation  depends  to  a  great  eitenl,  upon  our  uaefnlnesB  to  the  world  in  a 
nieahanical  and  manufacturing  line  Commcrco  has  its  being  in  the  faet  that 
one  nation  is  so  situated  that  it  e^Cfllfl  In  ono  thing,  while  another  excels  in 
another.  It  is  in  the  eichange  of  produce  that  all  trade  lies,  and  such  exchange 
clearly  depends  on  the  excelling  we  have  mentioned.  If  this  nation  loses  its 
cioellenee  in  manufacturing  power,  it  loees  its  only  poaaible  share  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  world,  and  its  commerce  dies. 

"  We  mnit  also  look  at  the  effect  of  emigration  on  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation left  behind.  Bow  do  the  Emigration  Commissianers  account  for  the  vast 
defisieacics  in  the  population  of  Ireland  ?  More  than  two  milliona  and  a  half 
of  deficiency  was  double  the  emigration,  but  it  was  aocountod  for  by  tho  faot 

births  had  Fallen  off  sufficiently  to  account  for  all.  ■  The  proportion  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-five,'  In  the  ordinary  eettted  course  of 
society,  ia  about  twenty -five  per  cent — that  proportion  iimoDg  emigrants  Isabora 
fifty-two  per  cent.  This  is  not  the  only  matter  of  consideration  at  this  point. 
Miss  Eye,  in  a  letter  to  the  Tinr™,  some  months  since,  snid:  'I  will  not,  I 
dare  not,  spend  my  time  in  passing  bad  people  from  one  port  to  another.'  And 
'  badpeoplo' cnnnot,  as  ft  rule,  pass  themselves;  they  have  generally  no  incli- 
nation to  do  so.  No  doubt  bad  enough  people  go,  but  that  is  not  the  rule.  We 
dare  not  now  send  our  criminals  inroad,  nor  dare  we  send  our  paupers,  not 
should  we  be  allowed  to  sand  any  claaa  unfit  to  support  themsolvos.  Ilia  the  best 
of  OKI- tnteiam'enl  and  iiinnM/ncluWiiy  kaiidt  that  are  iioio  <joing,aad  Ikea  are 
leaviHa  the  proportion  of  liote  wJo  burden  toeiely  largely  iaereaaed.'" — Kirk: 
Social  PoliUei  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  page  112.  London  and  Glasgow, 
1870. 

«  An  export  duty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  unmannfaBtured  cotton,  coupled  with 
the  free  export  of  yarns  and  fahricE,  would  soon  transfer  the  capital,  skill,  and 
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and  the  result  would  be  that  the  men  of  the  cotton  States,  no 
longer  dependent  on  England  for  a  market  for  their  bulky- 
raw  material,  would,  with  their  cheaper  fabrics,  drive  her 
cotton  goods  from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Though  I 
would  not,  by  legislation,  prohibit  the  export  of  the 
elements  of  any  branch  of  manufacture  or  machinery,  I 
will  endeavor  to  retain  in  the  country  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  manufactures  that  now  go  abroad,  by  making 
them  more  valuable  in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  and 
by  impressing  upon  the  American  people  the  conviction, 
so  long  ago  inculcated  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  by  Dean 
Swift,  that  to  enrich  themselves  they  must 

'■  Carry  ont  their  own  goods  us  much  manufactured  and  bring  in 
those  of  others  as  Utile  manufactured  as  the  nature  of  mntnal  com- 
merce will  allow." 

To  gratify  our  patriotic  desires  we  need  not  resort  to 
prohibitory  duties.  We  can  nationaliae  our  policy  by 
relieving  from  duty  tea,  coffee,  and  every  raw  material 
which  we  do  not  produce,  but  which  enters  into  our  manu- 
factures or  arts,*  I  would  give  the  wool-growers  protec- 
tion, but  would  stimulate  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and 
increase  the  demand  for  American  wool  by  admitting  free 
of  duty  those  low  grades  which  we  do  not  produce;  and 
would  lay  light  duties  on  those  articles  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  machinery  has  been  perfected  and  large  capitals 
have  been  accumulated,  especially  where  the  original  cost 
of  the  machinery  has  been  returned  in  profits;  and  would 
make  them  heavier  and  heaviest  upon  those  branches  of 
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oompelitora  with  whom  they  must  oompete,  thesa  dntifS  muat  first  bo  paid  by 
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industry  which  are  most  feeble  but  give  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate success.  When  we  do  this  our  country  will  cease 
to  be  a  mere  agglomeration  of  sections,  and  we  will  be  a 
national  people,  homogeneous  in  our  interests  by  reason  of 
their  immense  diversity. 

Such,  sir,  is  my  plan  for  enforcing  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
acquiring  Canada,  paying  the  national  debt,  and  by  reliev- 
ing the  South  of  its  embarrassment,  recementing  the 
shattered  Union.  The  poor  whites  must  be  weaned  from 
the  rifle,  net,  and  line,  by  the  inducements  of  well-re- 
warded labor.  Their  idle  wives  and  children  may  thus  be 
brought  to  habits  of  order,  method,  and  industry,^  and  in 
a  few  years  we  shall  cease  to  remember  that  in  this  nine- 
teenth' century,  and  under  our  republican  Government, 
there  were  for  several  decades  millions  of  peojDle  tending 
rapidly  to  barbarism.  The  same  inducements  will  disclose, 
even  to  the  eye  of  prejudice,  the  manhood  of  the  freed  man, 
and  that  kindly  relation  between  the  employer  and  his 
employe  which  exists  throughout  the  busy  North  and 
East  will  spring  up  in  the  South.  Oppressed  and  degraded 
as  he  has  been,  the  colored  man  will  find  that  there  are 
fields  open  to  bis  enterprise,  and  a  useful  and  honorable 
career  possible  to  him,  and  will  prove  that,  like  other 
men,  he  loves  property  and  has  the  energy  to  acquire  it, 
the  ability  to  retain  it,  and  the  thrift  to  make  it  advan- 
tageous to  himself,  his  neighbors,  and  his  country. 

Ijet  us  then  measure  our  resources  by  experiment  and 
open  them  to  the  enterprise  of  the  world ;  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  owe  three  hundred  or  three  thousand 
millions  will,  ten  years  hence,  be  one  of  trifling  import- 
not  made  to  yaj  fheao  particular  duties,  there  are  no  ot 
by  anj  poasibility,  be  made  to  pay  Id  seUing  in  our  i 
taxed  Amerlean  haa  an  absolute  -^"'"  •-  '>-'-""l  '*"" 
and  profits  of  these  markets,  for. 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages  wl 

Third.  Beoauae  if  these  duties 
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oauBing  thorn  to  be  again  taxed,  indeed  almi 
work  of  taiatioa,  esaapo  from  wbioh  Is  impossible. 

Henee  we  develop  the  grand  and  immatable  prineipla :  That  He  moral  nght 
of  Ihe  ffo«™»,eal  lo  feoj  d^lie>  -n  «rti^U.  lie  liU  f  wh,ck  are  «ot  worf«j«(  «. 
ihlt  pouHlrH  onlv  commrneea  when  it  hat  exkauiled  all  Ike  msnwi  of  eolleeltng 
d''tU.Z.^haXte.  a.  are produeed  i..  the e«,ntrs, or  «»(«  it  ha, reaohed  a/Jl 
m™,.™  of  tkt  6^rdea,  imposed  upcm  American  producer,  and  •till  fi«d,  ,t«lf  tn 
need  0/  rive«ue.  Then,  and  th^  0%,  may  it, « WiMntfj  «..(*  (Be  right,  of  Jmen- 
ea»  pLd«ofr,,  renrt  M  other  BurcM  of  taxation,  inek>di«3  d«He,  on  the  importa- 
tion of  eommoditia  Ike  like  o/«4ia  =r«  »o(  produe^^aiee«,ntry.-Tho  BtghU 
v/ American  Producer,.     By  HeDiy  Carey  Boird,  PhilBdelphU,  18T0. 
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aiice ;  and,  as  Andrew  Yarrinton  showed  the  people  of 
England  how  to  "  ontdo  the  Dutch  without  fighting,"  we 
will  find  that  peace  hath  her  victories  for  us  also ;  Canada 
will  come  to  us  like  ripe  fruit  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer ;  and  if  Maximilian  remain  in  Mexico,  it  will  be  as 
the  citizen  of  a  republic  and  an  adherent  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 
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Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  7,  1866. 

The  House,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Wliole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  having  tinder  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  33'i)  regulat- 
ing trade  with  the  British  North  American  possessions— 

Mr.  KeUey  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  If  I  had  made  my  remarks  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  should  have  added  another  to  the  many  illus- 
trations I  have  given  this  session  of  the  mistake  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Wentworthj  when  he 
said  I  never  took  less  than  an  hour  when  I  got  the  floor, 
for  I  am  quite  sure  that  twenty  minutes  would  then  have 
sufficed  me.  But  I  have  had  a  night  in  which  to  examine 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  and  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  I 
shall  probably  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  longer 
period  this  morning. 

I  would  have  been  satisfied  yesterday  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  F.  Thomas]  with  one  or  two  others.  To-day, 
however,  this  will  not  satisfy  me.  Sir,  the  bill  should  be 
rejected.  It  is  false  in  principle  and  in  detail,  and  will 
materially  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  country  by  sus- 
pending several  important  branches  of  our  industry.  Aa 
I  conned  its  sections  I  became  doubtful  of  its  origin ; 
whether  it  was  of  British  or  American  conception.  There 
are  many  of  its  features  which  constrain  me  to  think  that 
it  is  of  foreign  and  not  of  American  origin.  I  point,  gentle- 
men, to  the  ninth  section.  Its  authors  seem  to  have  been 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  are  still  living  under  demo- 
cratic-republican institutions,  and  have  not  yet  fallen 
under  a  dictatorship.  The  ninth  section  confides  the 
regulation  of  all  the  commerce  that  may  grow  up  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  to  the  absolute 
and  unrestricted  control  of  the  President.  Let  me  astound 
gentlemen  who  have  not  examined  the  bill  by  reading 
that  portion  of  the  section  to  which  I  refer : 
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,„ihi?™i  ,*;''  ''■"  /"'"'"■  ""'?''•  '■''■"  ">«  F""ilmt  i>  hereby 
•olhoraeil  to  termimle  op  m.pend  the  proyl.loni  of  thl.  «  or  .n  J 
met  on  or  eeotion,  ih.rooP,  and  u  to  the  whole  or  p.rl  of  the  BritiS 

trope,  ,""•  '■'»"'•'  »  '"'  °P™»»  i'  '"y  "Ppe"  jn.t  .nd 

Sir,  such  power  may  be  exeroiBed  by  tie  Emperor  of 
Kiissia  in  regard  lo  tba  commerce  of  his  empire ;  but  snob 
power,  regulating  the  trade  of  this  country  according  to 
his  caprice,  has  never  been  confided  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  will  be  while  the  American  poonle 
remain  free,  '^    ^ 

Mr.  Baser,.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him 
a  question  ? 

Mr.  Kelky.  I  would  rather  not  now.  The  gentleman 
knows  my  time  is  hmited. 

Mr.  Rogers.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvanw  if  this  bill  gives  the  President  any  more  power 
than  was  proposed  to  be  given  to  him  by  the  I'recdmcii's 
Bureau  bill? 

Mr.  Kelky.  I  have  no  time  for  side  issues  now  I  will 
answer  that  question  some  time  when  my  distinguished 
friend  has  the  floor  and  kindly  yields  to  me.  [Laughter.] 
.u  &  bill  IS  of  apiece  with  others  now  pending  before 
the  House.  It  is  like  the  loan  bill,  which  proposes  to 
contract  the  business  of  the  country  to  the  narrow  dimen. 
sums  It  iiUed  before  the  war,  and  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
™  ™™'J.  ";'"'"  '"'  '■"^  »"  «™'«ge  balance  of  $40,000 
000  lying  on  deposit  m  the  banks,  the  power  to  coitrol 
the  currency  of  the  country  by  contracting  or  expanding 
It  at  his  will.  It  IS  also  in  this  respect  like  the  postal  bill 
which,  as  an  inducement  to  the  people  to  buy  their  envel- 
opes from  Government  employes  or  contractors,  proposes 
to^give  one  free  of  cost  to  every  man  who  buys  a  postage 

Sir,  when  I  regard  these  features  of  the  bill,  I  feel  that 
Its  paternity  may  have  been  American,  that  it  may  have 
emanated  from  the  Administration.  But  when  I  consider 
Its  provuiious  in  reference  to  trade,  and  see  how  well  they 
are  calculated  to  prostrate  many  of  the  leading  interests 
ot  the  country ;  the  advantages  it  secures  to  forei.n  com- 
modities which  compete  with  the  productions  °of  our 
laboring  people;  how  it  stimulates  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  induces  emigration 
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to  them,  while  it  restricts  the  development  of  our  resources, 
and  is  calculated  to  divert  immigration  from  our  shores : 
when  I  see  all  this,  I  say,  I  feel  that  the  Canadian  ministry 
must  have  concocted  this  bill. 

Mr.  Oonkling.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  a  question  pertinent  to  what  he  is  now 
saying. 

Mr.  Kelhy.  I  would  rather  not  yield  now,  having  just 
declined  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bogers]. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  hard  it  is  to  break  away 
from  habit,  to  escape  from  established  usage ;  and  I  re- 
member that  for  more  than  ten  years,  under  the  fraudu- 
lently named  reciprocity  treaty,  we  have  had  our  habits, 
usages,  and  modes  of  thought  controlled  by  the  infamous 
provisions  of  that  treaty ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  influ- 
ence has  controlled  the  committee  that  presented  the  bill. 
But,  air,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  had  we  never 
had  that  treaty  we  never  would  have  had  this  bill ;  it  is 
its  legitimate  offspring,  and  embodies  many  of  the  worst 
vices  of  its  parent. 

Sir,  what  was  that  treaty  ?  It  was  conceived  in  iniquity 
and  executed  in  sin.  It  was  one  of  the  master-strokes  of 
policy  of  the  sagacious  and  recklessly  ambitious  men  who 
had  even  then  determined  to  destroy  our  country.  Its 
object  was  to  enfeeble  and  impoverish  the  North,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Provinces  of  our  most  powerful  enemy, 
which  bound  the  whole  line  of  our  northern  frontier.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  conspiracy,  the  lirst  object 
of  which  was  to  give  the  American  market  to  foreign 
manufacturers,  by  destroying  every  leading  branch  of 
American  manufactures ;  and  the  second  was,  when  they 
had  attained  the  first,  to  prostrate  the  grain-growers  and 
provision-producers  of  the  West  and  North,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  impoverished  North  to  subjection  to  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  of  the  South.  Its  ultimate  purpose  was 
to  produce  bankruptcy  and  discord  in  the  North,  that  they 
might  more  easily  accomplish  their  then  purpose,  which 
they  expressed  by  open  war  in  April  1861. 

In  order  that  gentlemen  may  see  that  I  speak  by  the 
record,  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  a  volume  bearing  the 
imprint  of  Prichard,  Abbott,  &  Loomis,  Augusta,  Georgia, 
1860,  and  entitled  "  Cotton  is  King,  and  Pro-Slavery  Argu- 
ments, comprising  the  Writings   of  Hammond,  Harper, 
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Cliristie,  Stringfellow,  Hodge,  Bledsoe,  and  Cartwright,  on 
this  Importaut  Subject,  by  E.  N.  Elliott,  LL.D.,  president 
of  Planters'  College,  Mississippi,  with  an  Essay  on  Slavery 
in  the  Light  of  International  Law,  by  the  Editor." 

Let  one  of  these  distinguished  men  inform  the  country 
whether  I  am  correct  in  what  I  now  say. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows : 

"  Thus  also  waa  a  tripartite  alliance  formed  by  which  the  western 
farmer,  the  southern  planter,  and  the  English  manufactnrer  became 
united  in  a  common  bond  of  interest,  the  whole  giving  their  support 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade. 

"  This  active  commerce  between  the  West  and  South  soon  caused 
a  rivalry  in  the  East,  that  pushed  forward  improvements  by  States 
or  corporations,  to  gain  a  share  in  the  western  trade.  These  im- 
provements, as  completed,  gave  to  the  West  a  choice  of  markets,  so 
that  its  fanners  could  elect  whether  to  feed  the  slave  who  grows  the 
cotton  or  the  operatives  who  are  engaged  in  its  manufacture.  But 
this  rivalry  did  more.  The  competition  for  western  products  en- 
hanced  their  price  and  stimulated  tlieir  more  extended  cultivation. 
'Iliia  required  an  enlargement  of  the  markets,  and  the  extension  of 
slavery  became  essential  to  western  prosperity. 

"We  have  not  reached  the  end  of  the  alliance  between  the  west- 
ern farmer  and  southern  planter.  The  emigration  which  has  been 
filling  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  is  now  rolling  like  a  flood  into  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  is  but  a  repetition  of  what  has  occurred  in  the 
other  western  States  and  Territories.  Agricultural  pursuits  are 
highly  remunerative ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  of  moderate 
means  or  of  no  means  are  cheered  along  to  wliere  none  forbids  them 
land  to  till. 

"  For  the  last  few  years  public  improvements  have  called  for 
vastly  more  than  the  usual  share  of  labor  and  augmented  (he  con- 
sumption of  provisions.  The  foreign  demand  added  to  this  has  in. 
creased  theirjpriee  beyond  what  the  planter  can  afford  to  pay.  For 
many  years  free  labor  and  slave  labor  maintained  an  even  race  in 
their  western  progress.  Of  late  the  freemen  have  begun  to  lag  be- 
hind, while  slavery  has  advanced  by  several  degrees  of  longitude. 
Free  labor  must  be  made  to  keep  pace  with  if.  There  is  an  nrgent 
necessity  for  this.  The  demand  for  cotton  is  increasing  in  a  ratio 
greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  American  planters,  unless  by  a 
corresponding  increased  production.  This  increasing  demand  must 
be  met,  or  its  cultivation  will  be  facilitated  elsewhere,  and  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  planter  in  the  European  markets  be  interrupted.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  concentrating  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  slaves  upon  the  cotton  plantations.  Hence  they  must  be  sup- 
plied with  provisions. 

"  This  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  provision  question,  as  it  regards 
slavery  extension.  Prices  are  approximating  the  maximum  point, 
beyond  which  our  provisions  cannot  be  fed  to  slaves,  unless  there  is 
a  corresponding  increase  in  tlie  price  of  cotton.  Snch  a  result  was 
not  anticipated  by  Southern  statesmen  when  they  had  succeeded  in 
overfhrowing  the  protective  policy,  destroying  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  establishing  the  sub-Treasury  system.    And  why  has  this 
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occum-d  ?  The  mines  of  California  prevented  both  the  Iree-tra.le 
tariff  (the  tariff  of  1846,  under  which  our  esnorts  are  now  made 
approsunates  the  free-trade  principles  very  closely)  and  the  sab- 
Ireasiiry  scheme  from  eshausting  the  country  of  the  precious 
metals,  estingnishing  the  circulation  of  bank  notes,  and  reducing 
the  prices  ot  agricultural  prodncta  to  the  specie  value  At  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  multiplication  of  pro- 
visions  by  tlieir  more  extended  cultivation  was  the  only  measure 
left  that  could  prodnce  a  reduction  of  prices  and  meet  the  wanta  of 
the  planters,  l-he  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty,  since  secured  will 
bring  the  products  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  free  of 
duty,  mto  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  when  prices 
with  us  rule  high,  and  tend  to  diminish  their  cost." 

Mr.  Kdhy.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  bill  before  the  House 
has,  in  my  judgment,  all  the  vices  of  that  treaty,  I  shall 
propose  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

"Strike  oat  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  as  follows  ■ 
"That  from  and  after  the  17th  of  March,  1866,  there  shall  be  levied 
collected,  and  paid  on  all  articles  imported  from  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America,  that  is  to  say,  from  Can- 
ada, New  Bronswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory, British  Colombia,  and  Vancouver's  Island,  the  same  duties 
and  rates  of  duties  which  are  now  imposed  by  law  on  like  articles 
imported  from  other  foreign  countries." 

Mr.  Kelhy.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  my  substi- 
tute contains  all  the  provisions  it  should  ;  that  it  may  not 
be  amended  with  advantage  ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely  preferable,  for  every  leading  interest  of  the  country, 
to  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

Why  should  we  have  a  special  tariff  law  for  the  British 
Provinces?  What  have  they  done  to  win  our  love? 
Why  should  we  sacrifice  our  interests  to  protect  or  ad- 
vance theirs  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Morrill]  said  io 
the  course  of  his  remarks  that  we  should  not  base  our 
action  on  hatred  or  fear.  I  do  not  propose  to  base  any  of 
my  acts  in  this  House  upon  any  of  the  passions.  I  mean 
to  be  governed  by  cool  judgment. 

But,  sir,  I  remember  that  when  we  were  in  a  death  grap- 
ple with  our  insane  brethren  of  the  South,  the  people  of 
these  Provinces  smote  ua  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on 
the  other ;  and  I  know,  sir,  if  we  were  prepared  to  for- 
give them  seven  times  seventy,  their  t] 
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US  had  exceeded  that  number  before  they  organized  a 
raiding  party  and  sent  it  into  the  gentleman's  own  State 
to  rob  the  banks  and  murder  tbe  citizens  who  attempted 
to  defend  them.  Backed  as  they  are  by  the  power  of 
England,  they  are  our  most  dangerous  enemies,  because 
they  are  our  nearest ;  and  I  do  not  find  it  laid  down  even 
in  the  Christian  code  of  morals  that  we  shall  injure  our- 
selves and  impoverish  our  families  and  country  to  benefit 
those  who  would  have  disseminated  poison  among  us,  who 
would  have  burned  our  cities  and  towns,  and  who  did  all 
that  the  devilish  ingenuity  of  the  madmen  of  the  South 
could  suggest  to  injure  us  and  destroy  our  country. 

They  are  foreigners  to  our  soil,  and  let  us  regard  them 
as  we  do  the  people  of  other  countries,  as  friends  in  peace 
and  enemies  in  war.  Let  us  legislate  for  them,  as  the 
substitute  I  have  submitted  proposes  to  do,  precisely  as 
we  do  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  can  understand,  sir,  in 
the  light  of  the  invaluable  book  from  which  I  have  had 
an  extract  read,  and  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred  in 
previous  discussions,  why  every  provision  of  the  so-called 
reciprocity  treaty  was  adverse  to  our  country.  Both  par- 
ties to  it  meant  mischief  to  us.  But  I  cannot  understand 
why  a  bill  should  be  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  containing  so  many  of  its  worst  features,  and 
which  if  adopted,  would  inevitably  strike  down  several  of 
the  principal  or  leadinginterestsof  our  country.  It  might 
well  be  entitled  a  bill  to  destroy  the  fisheries,  salt-works, 
and  lumber  trade  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  the  work- 
ing of  bituminous  coal-beds  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Should  it  become  a  law  it  will  ruin  all  these  great  branches 
of  industry. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont,  in  introducing  the  bill, 
said  with  great  plausibility — more  plausibility  than  can- 
dor, I  am  sorry  to  say : 

"  Goal  is  B  raw  material,  and  for  every  ton  of  iron  made  at  least 
three  tons  of  bituminons  or  two  of  anthracite  coal  are  consumed. 
It  is  the  motive  power  of  railroads  and  steamboats  as  well  as  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  We  tax  iron  and  all  other  manu- 
factures when  produced  and  sold,  and  we  tax  railroads  and  steam- 
boats on  their  business.  Can  we  not  afford  to  have  our  coal  free? 
It  is,  too,  an  article  of  universal  consumption,  required  in  our  rigor- 
ous climate  in  large  qnantities  by  those  unable  to  clothe  themselves 
in  heavy  and  abundant  woolens  or  thick  and  costly  furs  ;  by  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.    There  are  hardly  more  reasons  for  a  tax 
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on  colli  thim  upon  Orewood.  In  .Jdllion  to  thli,  onr  own  coal  «cU, 
.re  nnsnrp«„.d  ,n  extent  .nd  qn.lit,  b,  an.  In  the  ,o"d 

But  onr  einoi-t  to  the  C.n.d..  of  co.l  frotn  Ohio  TWi„|.  .„s 
Pen„!yl,„,.  Mdeliirto  .,™l  i„  .„„„„,  j,  iCwebrini  f,?m 
tte  Province.,  the,. l„e  of  onr  e.porB  in  ISM  bdn,  kIb  Sf 
Iiere  is  one  article  which  approaches  the  idea  of  rcciorocifv  »n^  J^ 
selves  as  well  as  others  from  positive  loss."  ^ 

tlif  "ili'?"'  "  "'■'"  °°'.'''°?  "«  '"=e  fignres,  although 
tte  general  proposition  ,s  that  figures  Sever  lie  •  and 
he  statement  just  quoted  is  as  plausibl,  delusive  a.  « 
?ue  STn  be"  P"P«tions  of  .hi^h  is  in  itself 

Sir  is  olalk  cheese,  or  cheese  chalk?  In  speaking 
about  bituminous  and  authraoite  coal  we  .peak  of  two 
distinct  articles,  as  unlike  as  cheese  and  chalk  This  bffl 
fdvL";.  '°  f'  "V-  °/  '■y  "y  Possibiht,,  aflect  either 
advantageouslj  or  disadvantageously  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  and  interests  of  the  couMry.  """iracite  coal 

Canada  must  have  our  anthracite  coal.  She  has  none 
of  It,  nor  can  she  obtain  it  elsewhere.  Our  Pennsvlvank 
anthracite  coal-delds  are  a  God-given  monopoly  as  a  ethe 
Ioug.staple  cotton.aelds  of  the  South.  Our^'authraeite 
mterest  asks  no  protection.  Indeed,  were  it  "rstiti 
tioual  to  impose  an  export  duty  you  might  put  a  4, 
one  on  anthracite  coal,  and  the  Oaaadas  would  sill  bi„ 
J.  from  us.  The  $656,332  worth  of  eoal  Exported  under 
taSSV  a  d'''  anthracite,  and  in  fi^it,  therSe 
has  no  part  m  a  discussion  relating  as  this  does  to  the 
bitaminous  eoal  interests   of  the   country.     The  article 

It  should  be  named  m  connection  with  this  bill 

From  what  fields,  and  to  what  provincial  potts  have 
we  exported  bituminous  eoal  from  Ohio  ?    I  a,Ke  weU 

Bll°™  f  T""?™  "'',°  ""■P""  "■"  Ohio  deleg.,  olio 
tell  me  if  there  be  one  line  of  steamers,  or  anv  other  Id  od 
of  boats,  employed  in  carrying  Ohio  e«l  Ttho  British 
Provinces.  Why,  sir,  they  could  not  sell  it  at  the  wS 
m  any  provincial  town  for  its  cost.     Virginia  coal  ™  lo 

W  r.  tfr'""'    ''  """■  ■"  •>>»  rurerf thTni: 

inets  i*",,  „       =   "!  "f  °  ™"<»"'J  for  mineralogical  cab 

The  it  rf  ,V"°'  ,','■"''  "?  "  """'=  "f  commerce, 
iiiegistof  the  gentleman's  aroumeiif   i=  +ll^^ ..,  ;i 

cheap  coal.     Whyfthen,  docs  he"„or;f„p'osf  ."^  TaL^he 
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duty  ot  «  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton  o£f  BritiBh  coal,  so 
that  we  may  have  it  3till  eheaper  ?    Where  is  his  logic ; 
Mr.  Morrill    Does  the  gentleman  desire  an  answer  i 
Mr.  Kelkv.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Mm-ill.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  this  subject 
of  eoal,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  clear  that  it  is  proper  to 
protect  it  at  all.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  one  of  those  arti- 
cles that  cannot  be  increased  by  protection,  and  ll  it  is  so, 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  dootrme  drops  out  in  my 
iudament.*  I  think,  as  I  stated  iu  the  extracts  which  the 
gentleman  has  just  read,  that  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to  fire- 
wood that  it  deserves  perhaps  no  protection. 

And  while  I  am  up  allow  me  to  ask  the  gentleman  il  he 
has  any  statistics  to  show  that  this  coal  that  goes  to  Can- 
ada is  not  bituminous  coal.  Do  they  not  use  It  there  for 
the  purpose  of  making  gas  ?  Or  do  they  use  anthracite 
coal  thronghout  the  Provinces  for  making  gas  /  1  ask 
for  information.  .  , 

Mr  Kdky.  I  will  answer  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man. Some  small  quantity  ot  Ohio  coal  niay  have  gone 
there  for  experiment  in  gas  making,  or  occasionally  a  vessel 
mav  have  carried  it  as  ballast  to  some  western  town.  It 
is  'not  a  recognized  article  of  commerce,  and  there  is 
neither  an  organised  company  for  the  sale  or  carrying  of 
bituminous  coal  from  Ohio,  Virginia,  or  Pennsy  vania,  to 
the  Canadaa.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  special  cargoes 
shipped  for  gas  companies  in  some  extreme  western  parts 
of  Canada,  but  that  does  not  touch  the  argument.  But 
while  I  admit  the  fact,  for  the  argument's  sake,  1  must  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  it,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 


senboard, 

in  price  of  the  imp 

orted  arti- 

Fived  bj  the  eipiral 
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The  geatleman  from  Vermont  says  the  production 
of  coal  cannot  be  increased.  Allow  me  to  say  that 
I  am  speaking  for  no  Pennsylvania  interest  to-day.  I 
am  speaking  for  poor,  wasted,  war  trampled  Virginia,  for 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
souri, Georgia,  and  all  the  southern  States.  They  all  need 
our  fostering  care,  and  have  inexhaustible  beds  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  that  ought  to  be  productive.  I  am  not  willing 
that  the  rebellious  people  of  the  South  shall  become  my 
political  master  or  equal  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  until 
the^  are  politically  regenerated.  But  I  desire  to  develop 
their  natural  resources,  to  induce  capitalists,  laborers,  and 
men  of  enterprise  to  go  and  settle  among  them,  and  build 
up  industrious  and  peaceful  Commonwealths  in  the  hearts 
of  whose  people  loyalty  to  the  Union  shall  dwell.  It  is  in 
these  interests  that  I' speak.  The  bituminous  coal  interest 
of  eastern  Pennsylvania  is  comparatively  unimportant ;  but 
we  have  the  only  paying  bituminous  coal  company  east 
ot  the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Thirty  odd 
millions  of  capital  have  already  been  invested  outside  of 
my  State  in  this  branch  of  the  coal  trade.  Thirty  millions 
more  havebeen  invested  in  railroads  to  convey  the  coal  from 
the  mines  to  market,  and  though  it  is  all  unproductive,  or 
nearly  so,  the  owners  do  not  abandon  it  as  lost. 

They  hope  that  Congress,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
or  the  pride  of  American  citizenship,  will  protect  them 
against  the  assaults  of  British  capital  and  ill-paid  labor. 
They  have  waited  in  hope  for  the  day  when  the  infamous 
treaty  which  blasted  their  prospects  should  be  annulled 
and  they  be  permitted  to  enjoy  equal  chances  with  for- 
eignersm  our  own  markets.  Give  them  but  an  even  chance, 
burdened  as  they  are  by  our  war  taxes,  and  all  these  dead 
millions  will  become  productive.  I  challenge  any  mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  name  another  bituminous  coal  com- 
pany than  the  "Westmoreland  Company  that  has  paid  or 
earned  a  dividend  in  the  last  three  years  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains.  Give  them  protection  equal  to  the 
taxes,  direct  and  incidental,  which  you  impose  upon  them, 
and  you  will  find  that  instead  of  the  product  of  1867  being 
but  two  million  tons,  as  it  was  last  year,  its  increase  will 
show  that  we  can  produce  ninety-five  million  tons,  as  Eng- 
land  did  in  that  same  year.  Our  fields  are  broader  and 
richer  than  hers  and  those  of  Nova  Scotia  combined.  They 
are  scattered  from  the  mountain  above  the  clouds,  on  the 
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brows  of  which  Hooker  and  his  brave  comrades  fought, 
eastward,  northward,  southward  and  westward  all  over  the 
country.  Give  our  miners  but  that  measiire  of  protection, 
which,  under  the  weight  of  taxation  they  bear,  will  secure 
an  equal  chance  in  our  markets,  and  they  will  give  you  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal,  and  in  two  or  three  years  domes- 
tic competition,  while  it  will  by  patronizing  your  railroads 
and  carrying  companies  have  filled  your  Treasury  and  ena- 
bled you  to  reduce  your  scale  of  taxation,  will  bring  down 
the  price  of  coal  in  all  our  markets. 

Pennsylvania,  I  repeat,  has  no  special  interest  in  this 
question.  Her  interest  is  that  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  shall  be  promoted.  We  want  you  manufac- 
turers of  New  England  to  clothe  the  men  who  dig  and 
handle  our  coal;  we  want  you  men  of  the  Northwest  to 
feed  the  men  who  dig  and  handle  our  coal;  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  rejoice  in  her  share  of  the  general  prosperity 
which  will  then  bless  our  country. 

Sir,  I  turn  to  the  fortieth  page  of  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  embodying  the  report  of  the  revenue 
commissioners,  and  find  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1865  there 
were  imported,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  13,025,432 
bushels,  being  465,194  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  free  of 
duty,  from  the  British  Provinces.  There  were  imported 
in  the  same  year,  paying  a  duty  of  $1  25  a  ton,  6,131,608 
bushels,  being  218,986  tons,  from  England.  There  were 
exported  of  domestic  production,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  all  or  nearly  all  anthracite,  3,708,264  bushels,  and 
there  were  exported  of  foreign  production  25,536  bushels, 
making  nearly  1000  tons. 

Sir,  will  it  be  said  that  the  vast  coal-beds  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  supply  our  wants,  and  that  we  cannot  increase 
our  production  ?  Or  will  any  gentleman  say  that  a  duty 
of  fifty  cents  is  enough  to  protect  these  embarrassed  but 
important  interests?  I  ask  gentlemen  to  mark  the  fact, 
that  though  465,194  tons  came  in  under  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  free  of  duty,  from  her  Provinces,  England  was  still 
able  to  send  in,  and  pay  §1  25  duty  per  ton,  the  enormous 
amount  of  218,986  tons.  Is  it  not  apparent  from  these 
facts  that  we  will  bankrupt  every  bituminous  coal  com- 
pany in  the  country  if  wo  pass  this  bill  ? 

Do  gentlemen  say  our  demands  in  this  behalf  are  exor- 
bitaut,  or  ask  why  our  coal  cannot  be  sold  cheaply  as  that 
of  England  and  the  Provinces  ?    I  answer  them  in  part  by 
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another  question,  which  is,  do  they  wish  the  American 
miner  to  toil  for  the  wages  given  to  laborers  in  English 
collieries?  Sir,  the  heartlessness  of  the  capitalists  of  En- 
gland was  never  more  fully  exposed  than  by  the  report  of 
the  parliamentary  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  mining  population  of  the  country* 
England's  shame  is  nowhere  written  in  broader  or  darker 
colors  than  in  that  report,  and  I  will  not  permit  myself  to 
believe  that  any  member  of  this  House  is  anxious  that  we 
should  emulate  that  page  of  her  history. 

Our  better  wages  for  labor  and  our  heavy  war  taxes 
answer  the  suggestion  thrown  out.  How  much  England 
and  her  American  Provinces  did  to  protract  and  aggravate 
the  war  is  known  to  all,  and  I  am  not  willing  they  should 
derive  advantage  from  their  treachery.  On  this  subject 
I  quote  a  few  lines  of  a  letter  from  an  intelligent  coal 
operator : 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  compute  precisely  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  Government  reaps  from  a  ton  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
the  fairest  way  to  get  at  it  will  be  to  take  the  cost  of  putting  the 
article  on  board  a  vessel  before  the  war,  {or  in  I860,)  |3  50  per  ton, 
as  compared  with  the  present  cost,  seven  dollars  per  ton,  making  an 
increase  in  the  actual  coat  of  |3  50  per  ton.  This  increase  is  in  the 
main  occasioned  by  the  taxes  which  have  been  levied  in  order  to 
support  the  Government,  (which  we  pay  cheerfully ;)  and  tliey  touch 
every  article  of  provisions  and  repairs  about  the  mines  and  railroads, 
as  well  as  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  apon  the  gross  rate  of  trans- 
portation and  five  per  cent,  upon  the  net  earnings  of  the  carrying 
companies,  which,  when  all  summed  together,  amount  to  very 
nearly  if  not  quite  three  dollars  per  ton." 

Sir,  we  are  in  a  transition  age;  and  here  I  reply  fur- 
ther to  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  that 
coal  ought  not  to  be  protected.  We  are  in  a  transition 
age  in  more  senses  than  one.  We  are  passing  from  war 
to  peace  and  from  the  age  of  iron  to  the  age  of  steel.  In 
a  few  years,  if  we  foster  our  industry,  steel  will  supplant 
iron  in  almost  all  the  uses  to  which  it  is  now  applietl. 
Sir,  coal  and  iron  are  the  muscles  of  modern  civilization; 
and  lire — ignited  coal — is  the  material  force  that  is  impel- 
ling us  onward  and  upward.  Had  the  southern  States  had 
equal  mastery  with  us  of  these  elements,  I  doubt  whether 
we  would  yet  have  made  conquest  over  them,     I  query 

"  "  Though  E 
ciDtbce;  though  she  ia  blnck  n 
the  has  sold  her  soul  for  grain. 
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whether  the  result  might  not  have  beea  otherwise  than  it 
was.  What  were  Valcan  and  the  Cyclops  to  an  American 
mechanic  handling  a  steam  engine  or  a  trip-hammer  ? 
We  live  in  a  new  age.  Old  mythologies  and  traditions 
serve  but  to  hamper  iia.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
ageucies  by  which  we  are  surrounded  and  the  exigencies 
in  which  we  are  involved. 

Sir,  when  the  consular  wreath  lirst  graced  the  brow  of 
Napoleon  he  had  only  conquered  Italy,  which  in  the 
somewhat  boastful  language  of  the  historian,  extended 
"from  the  Alps  to  the  Papal  dominions."  And  what  had 
he  done  7  Why,  sir,  all  that  Italy  which  he  had  conquered, 
could  it  be  lifted  bodily,  could  be  set  down  comfortably 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Maine  or  of  South  Caro- 
lina. He  had  never  then  commanded  so  many  men  as 
Burnside  marched  through  the  city  of  Washington  when 
taking  his  single  corps  to  swell  the  grand  army  of  Lieu- 
tenant. General  Grant  in  the  Wilderness.  How  was  it  that 
we  could  move  such  masses  of  men,  fight  this  war  over  the 
broadest  theatre  of  international  or  civil  war  known  to 
history,  and  conclude  it  in  little  more  than  four  years? 
It  wa3  because  we  used  coal  and  iron  as  our  muscles,  and 
fire — ignited  coal — as  our  force.  These  gave  us  New  Or- 
leans, and  battered  down  Fort  Fisher.  And  I  may  add 
that,  had  there  been  a  well-stocked  railroad  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  Ehine,  Napoleon's  retreat  would  have  been 
marked  by  fewer  horrors,  and  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  would  not  probably  have  read  as  it  does. 

And  if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  desires  to  secure  us  a  respectable  position  among 
the  nations,  he  will  not  strike  down,  disparage,  or  neglect 
the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  the  country,  to  subserve  any 
interest  of  his  State,  or  section.  They  are  the  primordial 
elements  of  our  greatness,  and  should  be  cherished  above 
all  others.  Look  at  their  power.  Behold  a  woman  with 
an  iron  machine  moving  noiselessly  before  her;  it  is  im- 
pelled by  coal  and  iron  fashioned  into  an  engine,  and  is 
doing  more  work  in  one  day  than  one  hundred  such 
women  could  have  done  in  a  week  one  century  ago.  Or 
see  yonder  pallid  little  girl  attending  such  a  machine ;  she 
will  produce  results  in  one  day  that  would  have  taxed  the 
industry  of  her  grandmother  for  years.  The  power  of 
these  delicate  people  is  not  superhuman ;  it  is  coal  and 
iron  that  produce  these  more  than  magical  results. 
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The  gentleman  doubts  wlietlier  the  productiou  of  coal 
can  or  should  be  stimulated,  and  is  willing  we  should 
depend  on  our  most  powerful  and  our  nearest  enemies  for 
this  elemental  substance.  The  country  will  not  respond 
to  such  purblind  patriotism.  And  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  reduce  us  to  such  abject  dependence. 

In  eleven  months  of  1865 — I  do  not  go  back  to  1864, 
but  take  the  first  eleven  months  of  .1865,  of  last  year — 
sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  bituminous  coal  consumed  in  the 
States  east  of  Pennsylvania  was  mined  by  the  laborers  of 
Britain  or  of  the  British  Provinces,  Let  me  prove  this. 
The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  received  at  Boston  and 
New  York  from  the  British  Provinces,  free  of  duty,  to 
the  1st  of  December,  1865,  was  S92,158  tons.  The  amount 
of  English  coal  received  at  the  same  points  during  the 
same  period,  which  paid  a  tax  of  $1  25  per  ton,  wag  103,- 
723  ;  total  foreign  coal,  495,891  tons.  The  amount  of  coal 
produced  in  the  United  States,  delivered  during  the  same 
period  at  the  same  points,  was  but  287,874  tons;  balance 
in  favor  of  foreign  coal,  208,  874  tons — one  coal  company 
in  the  British  Provinces  declaring  dividends  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  a  year,  and  but  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  companies  in  our  country  being  able  to  de- 
clare a  dividend  of  one  per  cent,,  making  a  contrast  so  unfa- 
vorable to  us  that  many  of  our  enterprising  people,  as  was 
shown  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr,  F. 
Thomas,]  abandoned  their  country  and  embarked  their 
capital  in  the  coal  regions  of  Nova  Scotia,  Can  we 
strengthen  our  country  by  exporting  enterprise,  industry, 
and  capital  ? 

Xtii  is  1*1  ■ntft  inuTcfeitfas  'I'nti'i  ■sae'n  an  exViM*!;  againgi  us 
can  be  made,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  our  bituminous  coal- 
fields are  so  much  broader  and  richer  than  those  of  En- 
gland and  Nova  Scotia  combined,  and  that  we  depend  for 
the  support  of  our  Government  and  its  credit  upon  taxes 
derived  in  great  part  from  the  forge,  the  fnrnace,  the  foun- 
dery,  the  railroad,  the  machine  shop,  the  coal-bed,  and  iron 
mine?  Are  gentlemen  willing  to  perpetuate  the  malign 
influence  that  has  produced  a  state  of  facts  so  disparaging 
to  our  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  interests?  No;  I  be- 
lieve they  will  agree  with  me  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  should  develop  our  own  resources,  foster  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  guard  our  own  interests.  One  effect  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  has  been  to  send  to  Canada  one  million 
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five  hundred  thousand  immigrants  who,  but  for  the  advan- 
tages it  gave  the  Provinces  over  ua,  would  have  swelled 
our  population.  Let  us  now,  by  taking  care  of  our  own 
people,  induce  them  to  come  and  share  our  burdens  and 


Sir,  I  have  said-  that  I  would  not  legislate  with  reference 
to  the  Provinces  under  the  influence  of  fear  or  hate.  It 
would  indeed  be  unwise,  for  these  people  will  yet  be  our 
countrymen.  When  British  free  trade,  by  preventing  the 
people  of  the  British  Provinces  from  diversifying  their  in- 
dustries, shall  have  impoverished  their  soil  and  repelled  im- 
migration fi'om  their  shores ;  when  that  system  of  trade 
which  keeps  those  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted  at  hard  labor 
in  the  production  of  white  crops,  has  impoverished  their 
fields  as  it  has  those  of  our  oUi  States,  and  reduced  them  to 
oft-recurring  bankruptcy,  as  it  inevitably  must;  and  when 
adequate  protection  to  our  labor  shall  have  developed  our 
boundless  resources,  and  generous  wages  invited  to  our 
shores  the  skilled  laborers  of  the  world,  the  contrast  be- 
tween our  condition  and  that  of  the  people  of  the  Provin- 
ces will  impel  them  to  unite  their  destiny  with  ours,  and 
I  will  be  ready  to  greet  them  cordially  as  compatriots. 
"  Sir,  what  do  we  get  in  return  for  the  immeasurable  de- 
gradation proposed  by  this  bill  ?  Why,  sir,  we  get  the 
right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  patronize  the 
canals  and  railroads  of  Canada,  and  the  right  to  cut  lumber 
— mark  you,  "the  right  to  cut  lumber  or  timber  of  any 
kind  on  that  portion  of  the  American  territory  in  the  State 
of  Maine  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and  its  tributaries, 
■and  when  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea  to  ship  the 
same  to  the' United  States  from  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  without  any  export  duty  or  other  duty."  I 
take  it,  sir,  that  these  rights  will  not  be  long  withheld 
from  us,  even  if  we  determine  to  give  the  American  miner 
a  fair  field  in  which  to  compete  with  those  of  England 
and  her  Provinces. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  his  statement  of  the  amount  of  coal  imported  and 
exported  is  more  plausible  than  candid  in  a  respect  not 
yet  noticed.  It  is  appraised  at  ad  valorem  prices,  which 
are  specie  prices  in  the  land  from  which  it  is  exported ; 
while  ours  is  calculated  at  currency  prices.   This  fact  must 

»  Sinoe  the  repeal  of  the  RecLpriicLt)'  Treaty,  there  bus  been  a  large  annual 
'.mtnigratian  of  Canadians  to  tbe  Uuited  States. 
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be  borne  in  mind  in  maliing  the  calculations  of  relative 
quitn  titles. 

But  to  resume  and  eoaclude.  Sir,  to  get  tliese  rights  we 
give  precisely  the  same  rights  in  larger  degree  and  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  British  colonists.  We  will  there- 
fore get  them  without  this  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to  acquire 
them  hy  force.  I  am  anxious  to  see  them  granted  recipro- 
cally by  our  country  and  the  Provinces;  but  not  as  this 
bill  does  it. 

It  can  be  done  by  treaty  or  by  act  of  Congress;  but  be 
that  as  it  may,  do  not  let  us  agree  to  destroy  the  fisheries 
of  New  England,  the  salt-works  of  West  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan, and  Louisiana,  the  lumber  business  of  the  Northwest 
and  of  Maine,  and  the  bituminous  coal-works  of  the  whole 
country,  as  the  price  of  the  privilege  of  yielding  more 
specifically  and  in  kind  than  we  get. 

No,  sir;  let  us  maintain  our  rights,  our  interests,  and 
our  country's  dignity.  Let  us  go  on  our  way  as  though 
there  were  no  British  Provinces ;  and  the  mere  action  of 
British  legislation,  constraining  their  people,  as  I  have 
already  said,  to  unrequited  agricultural  labor,  will  make 
them  sigh  for  our  prosperity.  And  then  we  shall  find 
that  the  American  Constitution  is  as  elastic  as  it  is  grand 
and  enduring.  It  has  expanded  to  embrace  immense  tracts 
of  territory.  Our  flag  has  swept  from  the  limits  of  the  ori- 
ginal thirteen  States  to  the  Pacific,  and  southward  to  the 
Hio  Grande ;  and,  sir,  when  the  people  of  Canada  shall,  as 
they  will  if  we  protect  our  labor,  asli  to  unite  their  destin- 
ies with  ours,  the  world  will  receive  additional  proof  that 
when  Providence  impelled  our  fathers  to  the  creation  of 
our  Government,  it  gave  them  the  wisdom  to  bless  us  with 
a  Constitution  which  is  the  fit  canopy  of  a  continent,  and 
will  yet  crown  one. 
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Speech  Delivered  is  the  House  of  Eepeesbntativbs, 
January  3,  1867. 

The  House  being  in  the  Commitke  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union — 

Mr.  Kelhy  said : 

Mr.  Ohairman :  Within  an  hour  of  the  openiog  of  the 
present  session  I  introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  waa  adopted  without  dissent : 

"That  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  immediately  repeaUng  the  provisions 
of  the  internal  revenue  law  whereby  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed on  the  products  of  the  mechunical  and  manufacturing  indos- 
try  of  the  country." 

On  the  succeeding  Monday,  having  in  the  meantime 
examined  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I 
submitted  the  following : 

"  Resolved.  That  the  proposition  that  the  war  debt  of  the  country 
ghould  be  estinguished  by  the  generation  that  contracted  it  is  not 
sanctioned  by  eouud  principles  of  national  economy,  and  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  this  House," 

I  hoped  that  this  resolution  would  also  receive  the  im- 
mediate assent  of  the  House,  but  it  was  thought  proper  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  I  am,  how- 
ever, not  without  an  assured  hope  that  with  the  sanction 
of  that  committee  it  will  at  an  early  day  meet  the  approval 
of  the  House  and  relieve  the  country  from  the  profound 
anxiety  and  depression  created  by  the  unprecedented  pro- 
positions of  the  Secretary.  With  these  resolutions  in 
view  I  propose,  Mr.  Ohairman,  to  detain  the  committee  for 
a  little  while  by  an  examination  of  that  budget  of  inapti- 
tudes, incongruities,  and  non  sequiturs—t'h&  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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This  report  is  indeed  a  noticeable  document.  It  abounds 
IB  phrases  and  propositions  of  doubtful  meaning;  its  ab- 
stract propo-sitions,  many  of  which  as  mere  abstratitioas 
are  true,  and  should  be  considered  by  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  independent  community,  are  not  only  inapplica- 
ble to,  but  are  contravened  by  the  inexorable  peculiari- 
ties of  our  condition;  its  abounding  facts  do  not  sustain 
but  with  emphasis  gainsay  the  conclusions  they  are  mar- 
shaled to  support ;  and  the  means  by  which  it  proposes  to 
return  to  specie  payments  and  extinguish  the  national 
debt  within  given  periods  would,  by  virtue  of  laws  as 
fixed  as  that  of  gravitation,  produce  bankruptcy,  indi- 
vidual, corporate,  State,  and  national,  and  postpone  the  per- 
manent resumption  of  specie  payments  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  There  is  nothing  in  tfiis  report  to  gratify  one's 
national  pride.  As  we  read  it  we  seek  excuses  for  its 
author,  and  hope  we  may  be  able  to  say  for  him  that 
he  confided  its  preparation  to  a  subordinate  who  dealt  un- 
fairly by  him.  It  may,  however,  be  that  Mr.  McCulloch, 
like  an  oarsman,  rowed  one  way  and  looked  another,  and 
was  too  modest  to  announce  his  real  purpose.  He  may 
have  improved  the  occasion  to  repair  a  neglect  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people ;  for  Eev.  Mr.  Nasby  tells  us  that  the 
Secretary  was  present  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  convened  to 
consider  the  "onparallelled  loosenin  uv  the  Nashnel- 
Union-Johnson-Dimekratic  party  in  the  various  States 
wich  held  elections  on  the  9th  uv  October  last,"  and  that 
he  attributed  it  "  to  the  limited  knowledge  the  masses  bed 
uv  'Ingeany  bankin.'"  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  sure 
the  country  will  sustain  the  assertion  that  whatever  com- 
mendation the  report  may  deserve  or  receive  from  "  In- 
geany "  or  other  bankers,  it  is  marked  by  no  sugges- 
tion adapted  to  the  existing  exigencies  of  our  country. 

The  Secretary's  wisdom  is  that  of  a  man  owning  a 
thousand  fertile  acres,  who  by  the  aid  of  a  loan  on  mort- 
gage had  fenced  them  in  and  built  barns  and  all  requisite 
outbuildings,  and  gatheretl  live  stock  and  the  many  im- 
plements by  which  genius  has  lightened  the  labors  and 
increased  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  and  who  withal  had 
able-bodied  sons  to  share  his  labors,  and  was  by  aid  of 
these  accumulating  a  fund  with  which  in  a  few  years  he 
could  extinguish  his  indebtedness;  but  who  when  afire 
consumed  his  barns  and  implements  and  choice  stock 
would  not  use  his  savings  to  renew  his  stock  and  impie- 
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merits,  but  though  hia  creditor  was  not  anxious  for  his 
moaey,  would  sell  his  interest-bearing  bonds  and  hand 
over  the  proceeds,  his  working  capital,  as  part  payment 
of  the  mortgage  debt. 

He  who  under  such  circumstances  would  come  to  such  a 
conclusion  and  execute  it,  would  find  but  little  sympathy 
among  his  neighbors.  Eager  as  they  might  be  to  repair 
his  losses,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  malce  him  coLiiity 
treasurer  or  confide  the  township  funds  to  his  administra- 
tion. They  would  probably  deem  him  inadequate  to  the 
management  of  his  own  property,  and  feel  that  their 
neighborhood  was  well  rid  of  one  who  could  thus  stupidly 
sacrifice  his  resources  and  doom  his  sons  to  idleness  or  to 
earn  laborers'  wages  on  the  land  of  strangers.  Yet,  dis- 
avowing all  disposition  to  exaggeration  or  caricature,  I 
present  such  an  one  as  the  prototype  of  our  Finance 
Minister,  as  he  discloses  himself  in  this  report. 

Witness  the  exultation  with  which  he  anuoances  that 
during  the  brief  period  of  fourteen  months,  namely,  from 
August  31st,  1865,  to  October  31st,  1866,  the  principal  of 
our  debt  was  reduced  $206,379,565.71.  I  wonder  whether 
m  his  exultation  Mr.  McCulloeh  remembered  that  this 
immense  sum  of  more  than  $206,000,000  had  been  added 
to  the  cost  and  market  price  of  the  product  of  but  four- 
teen months  of  American  labor,  and  that  by  its  addition 
to  the  cost  and  price  of  our  home  productions  those  of 
the  underpaid  labor  of  Europe  had  been  given  the  advan- 
tage over  the  American  laborer,  in  our  own  markets  and 
tbosoof  the  world.  I  wonder  whether  in  bis  pride  he 
perceived  that  he  was  announcing  the  needless  abstraction 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  six  millions  of  active 
working  capital  from  the  business  men  of  this  country, 
many  of  whom  were  struggling  to  maintain  infant  indus- 
tries which  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the  war  and 
needed  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government  to  give  them 
prosperity  and  permanence.  Unfamiliar  as  he  appears  to 
be  with  the  laws  of  social  science  and  the  history  of  their 
development,  it  is  possible  that  he  did  not  know  the  ad- 
vantage he  was  giving  to  British  monopoly  over  compet- 
ing American  enterprise  and  industry  by  recommending 
the  continuance  of  the  excessive  taxation  which  enabled 
him  to  pay  those  hundreds  of  millions.  England  is  the 
foe  of  the  laborer  in  every  land.  To  maintain  her  mono- 
poly she  must  uadersell  other  nations  in  their  own  mar- 
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kets,  and  to  effect  this  must  depress  the  wages  of  labor  to 
the  lowest  possible  point  and  use  shoddy  or  other  base 
material  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  immediate  de- 
tection. Her  capitalists  are,  we  are  assured,  accumulating 
jeiOO,000,000  or  $500,000,000  surplus  capital  per  annum ; 
and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has  been  their  policy  to 
apply  a  portion  of  this  surplus  to  the  destraction  of  the 
industries  of  other  nations  by  underselling  them,  though 
for  a  time  it  involved  loss  on  certain  kinds  of  goods.  We 
have  often  been  the  victims  of  this  unscrupulous  policy, 
and  if  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  prevail  it  will 
again  prostrate  us. 

.  The  war  of  1812  developed  our  productive  power  very 
considerably ;  but  in  two  years  after  the  war  closed  tlie 
capitalists  of  England,  by  the  express  advice  of  her  lead- 
ing statesmen,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  deliberate  combina- 
tion, swept  our  young  manufactures  out  of  existence.  In 
the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parliament  in  1815,  Henry 
Brougham,  exulting  over  our  wide-spread  bankruptcy, 
said: 

'■  It  is  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  fiist  exportatioi;, 
iu  order  by  the  glut  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  inamfactures 
in  the  United  States  which  the  war  has  forced  into  c'"' " 


History,  so  far  as  that  chapter  is  concerned,  is  repeating 
itself,  and  oiir  market  is  glutted  with  British  Voolen  goods 
which  until  our  factories  shall  discharge  their  work-peo- 
ple and  suspend  operations  will  be  sold  at  less  than  cost. 
The  assessment  of  extraordinary  taxes  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  war  debt  while  such  a  contest  is  waging  will 
make  the  victory  of  our  enemy  an  easy  one.*  The  policy 
is  suicidal,  and  will  prove  fatal  to  our  revenues  by  paraly- 

»  Bnsliah  manufaoHiters  are  beginning  to  dlsoover  ttiat  the  internal  tnies  to 
which  free  trude  subjpots  ihem,  opsrat*  as  a  honna  to  their  foreign  eompetilors. 
Win.  Hoyle,  a  collun  manul'aoturer,  recently  published  a  work  enlitied,  Our  Au- 
tioiwt  Rstour^i,  airrf  Bo»  ih^v  are  W"i'ed.  It  ran  quickly  to  a  fourth  edition, 
on  the  Sath  page  of  which  I  find  the  following  : 

"  I  have  often  heard  it  stated,  and  there  is  oonsidersble  truth  in  Uie  statement, 
that,  owing  to  the  heavy  looal  taiation  in  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns, 
apinners  and  manufacturers  Gnd  it  imjMjaaihle  to  oompet*  with  country  mills, 

are  being  built  in  Maneheeier,  old  ones  are  being  stopped,  and  the  trade  ia  grad- 
nally  shifting  to  mors  lightly  .nied  regions. 

"  What  is  true  of  different  districts  in  the  same  oountry,  18  equally  true  of  dif- 
ferent countries  j  the  rates  which  a  manufaotnrer  has  to  pay  must  come  out  ol 
trade  profits,  which  mskea  the  produeiion  of  goods  more  expensive ;  and,  oonse- 
ouently,  other  things  being  equal,  if  a  large  mill  ia  taied  at  the  rate  of  £500  per 
annum  in  this  country,  but  only  £100  on  the  Continent,  the  Continental  manu- 
faotarer  ha^  the  advantage  of  £400  per  annum  over  his  English  competitor.' 
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zing  tbe  productive  power  of  the  country  and  diminish- 
ing the  ability  of  the  people  to  consume  either  dutiable 
or  taxable  commodities.  This  is  not  the  language  of 
declamation.  It  has  high  official  sanction,  among  which 
13  that  of  the  revenue  commission  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary himself,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  embodied 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool-Growers. 

Before  presenting  this  extract  I  should  remark  that  the 
tax  on  manufactures  has  been  reduced  from  six  to  five  per 
cent,  since  the  preparation  of  the  official  reports  to  which 
it  refers : 

■'  }'^^  internal  revenue  tax  paid  in  tlie  year  1865  npon  ■  woolen 
fabrics  and  all  manufactures  of  wool'  amounted  to  pMimi  beinsr 
3. ,  9  per  cent,  upon  tlie  whole  of  the  internal  revenue  collected  Ho5 
heavtiy  this  tax  bears  upon  our  manufactures  ia  shown  by  facts  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  Maaaaohusetts 
upon  the  mduatrial  atatistica  of  the  State  for  the  year  1865  The 
capital  inveated  m  woolens  proper  is  shown  to  have  been  fUATo- 
»iH),  and  the  value  of  the  woolen  product  to  have  been  $48,430  671 
Bi.T  per  cent,  upon  the  latter  sum,  the  amount  of  the  revenue  tax 
is  82.905,84e,  being  19.66  per  cent,  or  in  round  numbers  20  per  cent 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  woolens.  This  tax  has  been  paid  cheer- 
hilly  under  the  impulses  of  patriotism.  But  it  cannot  be  borne 
long.  _  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  special  reports  of  the  revenue 
comra.ssion,' It  has  no  parallel,  proba&ly,  in  tL  fiscal  regulations 
ol  any  civUized  nation.  It  would  utterly  destroyin  ten  years  two- 
Ihirds  of  the  vaTious  kinds  of  production  subject  to  its  operations.' " 

Gentlemen  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  perfectly  the 
views  of  the  commission  are  supported  by  the  facts  above 
cited  m  relation  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    But  I  recur  to  the  report  of  the  commission; 

in'idTTn?,»Yit  l""''P<;';''°'»/f  the  manufactnring  establishments 
TJI  P""«^  States  sell  products  yearly  to  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  invested  capital;  and  in  many  departments  of 
product  on  their  saea  yearly  amount  to  more  than  t].ree  times  the 
cost  or  their  establishments.  If  the  capital  invested  be  SlOO  000 
the  sales  may  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  doU'ars, 
and  the  tax  on  that  business  will  range  from  twelve  to  eiirhteen 
thousand  dollars;  that  is,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent,  fnlhe 
cost  of  the  mannfactunng  establishment." 

And  again: 

"In  every  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  presented  it  se^tn^  clear 
that  the  BH  per  cent,  tax  upon  manuracti.res  will  destroy  productive 
power  in  a  increasing  progression ;  that  it  will  in  a  few  vears  if  not 
^a^t  mistake  "    "  '"**  «^'»^"«'«'"  'o  perpetuate  the  memory  of  I 
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The  Secretary's  time  and  attentioa  Lave  probably  been 
so  absorbed  by  his  offical  guillotine  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  examine  the  reports  submitted  to  him  by  the  re- 
venue commission.  I  will,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them 
to  bis  attention,  add  to  the  foregoing  the  following  brief 
extract  from  their  preliminary  report  of  last  year,  submit- 
ted to  him  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Wells : 

"  The  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  ditScalties  above  pointed  out  and 
illustrated,  save  in  a  few  striking  instances  which  have  probably  re- 
BHlted  rroin  oversight  in  the  framing  of  the  law,  must,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  commission,  be  sought  for  in  such  a  revision  of  tlie  pre- 
sent internal  revenue  system  as  will  look  to  an  entire  exemption  of 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  tlie  United  States  from  all  direct 
taxation  (distilled  and  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  and  possibly  a 
few  other  articles  excepted).  This  the  commissioners  are  unhesi- 
tatingly prepared  to  recommend."  * 

These  grave  considerations,  though  specially  reported 
to  him  by  his  own  agents,  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  McCulloch;  for  while  exulting  over 
the  rapid  payment  of  the  debt,  without  seeming  to  detect 
the  cause  of  the  popular  emotion,  he  says  : 

"  Nothing  in  our  history  has  created  so  much  surprise,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  as  the  rednction  of  our  national  debt.  The  won- 
der excited  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  created  is  exceeded  by 
the  admiration  of  the  resolution  of  the  tax-payers  themselves  that 
it  shall  be  speedily  extingnished." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  surprise  and  wonder  agi- 
tate the  practical  men  of  the  country.  These  emotions 
are  not,  however,  excited  by  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
bear  extraordinary  taxation  while  the  development  of  our 
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boundless  productive  power  was  stimulated  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war,  and  our  own  market  was  secured  to 
our  own  producers  by  the  difference  between  our  lawful 
currency  and  gold,  in  which  payment  of  duties  on  imports 
was  required.  The  taxes  under  which  those  hundreds  of 
millions  accumulated  were  assessed  while  war  was  raging 
and  for  war  purposes,  and  could  have  been  borne  as  long 
as  the  conditions  I  have  indicated  were  maintained.  Wise 
men  know  this,  and  that  the  war  terminated  abruptly  and 
earlier  than  was  expected,  and  do  not  hold  the  Secretary 
accountable  for  the  results  of  this  contingency.  No  mat- 
ter what  sacrifices  it  involved,  the  people  would  have 
cheerfully  borne  them  rather  than  yield  the  questions  put 
at  issue  by  the  war.  But  these  questions  have  been  hap- 
pily settled  by  war's  arbitrament.  Peace  is  restored,  our 
currency  approximates  the  specie  standard,  and  it  is  dis- 
covered that  by  aid  of  our  inordinate  internal  taxes  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  monopolizing  our  home  market. 
Our  pubHshers  buy  their  paper  and  print  and  bind  their 
books  in  England  or  Belgium  ;  our  umbrella-makers  have 
transferred  their  workshops  to  English  towns ;  our  woolen 
and  worsted  mills  are  closed  or  closing,  and  the  laborers 
in  these  branches  are  not  only  wasting  their  capital,  which 
consists  in  their  skill  and  industry,  but  drawing  from  the 
savings-banks  or  selling  the  Government  bonds  in  which 
they  had  invested  their  small  accumulations  to  maintain 
their  families  during  the  winter;  and  our  enlarged  impor- 
tations of  foreign  goods  are  swelling  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us  and  preparing  us  for  general  bankruptcy.  The 
surprise  of  which  Mr.  McCulIoch  speaks  is  excited  by  the 
fact  that  in  view  of  this  condition  of  things  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  urge  the  maintenance  of  extra- 
ordinary taxes  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  apply  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  per  annum  to  the  extinguishment  of  our 
debt  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  only  portion  of  it 
which  bears  no  interest.*  Wonder  amounting  almost 
to  awe  does  possess  our  people,  but  it  is  excited  as 
was  that  of  the  unsophisticated  sailor  who,  in  the  midst 
of  an  exhibition  of  magical  illusions,  was  blown  into  the 
air  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  powder,  and  in  his 
damaged  condition  wondered  what  would  come  next  in 
the  order  of  e 
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That  tte  tax-payers  have  resolved  that  the  principal  of 
oiir  debt  "sbal!  \>e  speedily  extinguished"  I  deny.  They 
regard  the  attempt  as  Quixotic,  as  destructive  of  our  in- 
dustrial interests,  and  beneficial  only  to  money-lenders, 
speculators  in  Government  securities,  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers. Sir,  if  the  Secretary  is  accessible  to  the  voice 
of  remonstrance  be  must  by  this  time  be  satisfied  that  there 
is  DO  tax-payer  in  the  country  who  is  not  engaged  in  im- 
porting foreign  goods  or  shaving  notes,  or  who,  having 
bought  bonds  at  low  rates  in  a  depreciated  currency, 
hopes  to  have  them  redeemed  at  an  early  day  in  specie, 
who  does  not  dissent  from  the  assessment  of  extraordi- 
nary taxes  for  the  extinguishment  by  the  generation 
which  created  it,  of  a  debt,  the  security  of  which  is  un- 
doubted and  which  was  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. The  opinion  of  the  people  on  this  question  is 
modestly  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  ablest  and  most 
instructive  of  our  industrial  jourmls,  the  Iron  A^e 
lie  says ; 

"We  are  glad  tn  see  that  a  resolution  for  the  entire  removal  uf 
the  manufaotiirers' tax  ol  five  per  eeni  hai  been  ititroduoed  auU 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  As  an  independent  proposition  outside  of 
any  other  amendment  of  the  tax  or  tauff  laws  this  will  commend 
itselT  to  the  good  sense  of  the  conntrj  as  one  so  manifest!)  just 
that  we  should  expect  there  would  be  a  very  general  expression  of 
public  feeling  in  its  favor  All  classes  can  heartily  unite  in  this 
effort  to  nntrammel  the  industry  of  the  t-ountry  and  to  cheapeu 
production.  The  free  trader  and  proteotiomst  can  at  least  here 
agree;  the  workman  is  quite  as  direi-tly  mtercted  m  this  matter 
as  the  employer,  for  tlie  effect  of  the  tas  is  only  to  restrict  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  his  labor  As  a  mar  necessity  we 
cheerfully  accepted  this  burden  whuh  the  manufacturers  ol  the 
country  have  borne  with  suuh  uncomplaining  lojaltj  but  now  that 
the  necessity  is  past  and  that  the  national  exchequer  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  can  easily  and  safely  dispense  with  the  revenue  it 
produced,  we  think  we  are  entitled  on  behalf  of  manufacturers  and 
their  workmen,  to  demand  its  repeal  England  nith  all  her  load 
of  taxes,  has  no  snch  impost  as  this  her  nnifonn  policj  is  in 
every  way  possible  to  cheapen  the  production  of  her  wares  and  in 
the  unequal  contest  which  we  are  called  to  wage  with  her  it  la  in 
the  last  degree  unwise  to  put  ourselves  under  this  additional  and 
unnecessary  disability." 

Sir,  this  generation  embraces  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
maimed  soldiers  of  the  contending  parties  in  a  civil  war, 
each  of  which  parties  had  armies  numbering  more  than  a 
million  men  in  the  field.  They  at  least  are  in  no  condi- 
tion to  welcome  excessive  taxation,  especially  those  of 
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tbe  Soutli,  who  are  without  even  the  poor  pittance  we 
give  ours  aa  pensions.  The  folly  of  the  dull  farmer  I 
have  supposed — a  ease  of  stupidity  scarcely  probable, 
though  possible  within  the  range  of  human  dullness — -is 
the  wisdom  by  which  the  Secretary  proposes  to  guide  the 
finances  of  thifi  country  and  extricate  them  from  embar- 
rassments which  in  this  report  he  depicts  as  almost  over- 
whelming.    Let  ua  hear  him.     He  saya  that — 

''  He  has  been  clear  in  his  convictions  that  specie  payments  are 
not  to  be  restored  by  an  accumulation  of  coin  in  the  Treasncy  to 
be  paid  out  at  a  future  day  in  the  redemption  of  Government  obli- 
gations ;  bat  rather  by  quickened  industry,  increased  production, 
and  lower  prices,  which  can  alone  make  the  United  States  what 
they  ought  to  be — a  creditor  and  not  a  debtor  nation." 

And  as  if  to  illustrate  his  want  of  sincerity,  or  the  con- 
fusion of  his  ideas,  proceeds  to  speak  of  "certain  branches 
of  industry  that  are  now  languishing  under  the  burdens 
which  have  been  imposed  on  them;"  and  to  tell  us  that 
though  "  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  naturally  a 
commercial  and  maritime  people,  fond  of  adventure — 
bold,  enterprising,  persistent" — 

"  The  diaagreeable  fact  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  unequaled 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  materials,  and  with  acknowledged  skill  iu 
Khip- building,  with  thousands  of  miles  of  sea-coast,  indented  with 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  with  surplus  products  that  require 
in  their  exportation  a  large  and  increasing  tonnage,  we  can  neither 
profitably  build  ships  nor  successfully  compete  with  English  ships 
m  the  transportation  of  OHr  own  productions.  Twenty  years  ago 
■•  —  anticipated  that  ere  this  the  United  States  would  be  tlie  first 


maritime  Power  in  the  world.     Contrary  to   our  anticipations,  c 
foreign  commerce  haa  declined  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  1; 


And  aa  if  to  impress  us  more  profoundly  with  our 
present  inability  to  bear  excessive  taxation,  he  sets  forth 
the  following  statistics: 

"The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade  which  entered  United  States  ports  was^ 

In  1860 S,92i!285 

In  186.') 2,943,6eL 

In  1866 3,372,060 

"The  tonnage  of  such  vessels  which  were  cleared  from  the 
United  States  was — 

In  1860 6.16S^924 

In  1865 3,|I2S.134 

In  1866 3,363,176 
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"The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  which  entered  our  porta  was— 

In  I860 2,35^11 

In  1865 3,216,96" 

In  1866 4,410,424 

"The  tonnage  of  foreign  Teasels  which  were  cleared  was— 

In  I860 2,fi24"oo.'j 

In  ISes 3,595,123 

In  1866 4,438,384" 

While  ai^mitting  that  something  of  the  diminution  of 
our  shipping  must  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  war, 
the  Secretary,  as  if  to  prove  that  high  taxes  have  been 
more  destructive  than  war,  says: 

"  The  scarcity  of  American  vessels  ought  to  have  produced,  and 
bnt  for  a  redundant  currency  and  high  taxes  wotild  have  produced, 
activity  in  our  ship-yards  and  a  rapid  increase  of  tonnage;  but  this 
liaa  not  been  the  case.  Tlie  prices  of  labor  and  materials  are  ao 
high  that  ship-boil  ding  cannot  be  made  profitable  in  the  United 
States,  and  many  of  onr  ahip-yarda  arc  being  practically  transferred 
to  the  British  Provinces,  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  American 
ships  were  sought  after  on  account  of  their  superiority  and  cheap- 
ness; and  large  numbers  of  vessels  were  built  in  Maine  and  other 
States  on  foreign  account  or  sold  to  foreigners,  while  at  the  same 
time  onr  own  mercantile  marine  was  being  rapidly  increased.  .  , 
■  -  ■  ■  It  is  an  important  truth  that  vessels  can  be  built  very 
much  cheaper  In  the  British  Provinces  than  in  Maine.  Nay  fur- 
ther, that  timber  can  be  taken  from  Virginia  to  the  Provinces'  and 
from  these  Provinces  to  England,  and  there  made  into  ships  which 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit ;  while  the  same  kind  of  vessels  can  only  be 
built  in  New  England  at  a  loss  by  the  most  skilful  and  economical 
bmlders 

"The  same  canses— a  rednndant  cnrrency  and  high  tajtes-^that 
prevent  ship-building  tend  to  prevent  the  building  of  honses  and 
even  of  manufactories.  So  high  are  prices  of  every  description  that 
men  hesitate  to  build  dwellings  as  fast  as  they  are  reqnireif  and  ihiis 
rents  are  so  advanced  as  to  be  oppressive  to  lesaeea,  and  the  healthy 
growth  of  towns  and  cities  is  retarded.  So  it  ie  in  regard  to  manu- 
(actflries.  Mills  which  were  built  before  the  war  can  be  ma  profita- 
bly,  but  SO  expensive  are  labor  and  materials  that  new  mills  cannot 
be  erected  and  put  into  operation  with  any  prospect  of  fair  returns 
upon  the  investment  unless  upon  the  expectation  that  taxes  will 
remain  as  they  are  and  prices  be  sustained,  if  they  are  not  advanced 
The  same  canses  are  injuriously  affecting  agriculture  and  other  in- 
terests which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize.  It  is  everywhere 
observed  that  existing  high  prices  are  not  only  oppressing  ilie 
masses  of  the  people,  but  are  seriously  checking  the  developmeul 
growth,  and  prosperity  of  the  country."  ' 

What  remedies  does  our  sagacious  Secretary  propose  for 
the  evils  he  so  truthfully  depicts?  One,  and  apparently 
in  his  judgment  the  morit  efficacious,  is  that  which  I  have 
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heen  considering,  namely,  to  add  not  less  than  four  or 
five  million  dollars  per  month  to  the  price  of  American 
products  by  taxing  them  to  that  amount  for  the  express 
purpose  of  extinguishing  so  much  of  our  national  debt  I  If 
gentlemen  doubt  my  statement  I  beg  them  to  give  the  re- 
port an  attentive  reading.  This  mad  policy  pervades  all 
its  suggestions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  temporary.  It  is  to  be 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  Government,  and  he  says  our  debt 
which,  according  to  his  statement,  was  on  the  31st  of 
October  last  $2,551,424,121.20,  "  can  be  paid  by  the  gene- 
ration that  created  it." 

Sir,  if  my  suspicion  that  the  preparation  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report  was  committed  to  a  treacherous  subordinate 
be  correct,  gentlemen  will  be  able  to  estimate  the  wanton- 
ness of  that  person's  cruelty  by  the  fact  that  in  further 
illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  its  leading  proposition  he 
proceeds  to  tell  us  that  "  between  the  years  1848  and  the 
1st  of  July,  1860,  the  product  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  the  United  States  was  about  $1,100,000,000,"  but 
that, '_'  it  is  not  probable  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
now  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was 
eighteen  years  ago."  And  as  if  to  give  greater  effect  to 
what,  were  it  not  gravely  trifling  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  people,  might  be  regarded  as  a  huge  joke,  adds 
the  fact  that  beside  exporting  all  our  bullion  we  have,  in 
exchange  for  perishable  foreign  commodities  which  we 
might  have  fabricated  from  our  own  raw  materials,  given 
to  foreign  capitalists,  who  now  hold  them,  interest- bearing 
evidences  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  $600,000,000,  as  fol- 
lows: 

United  States  bonds $350,000,000 

State  and  municipal  bonds 150,(100,000 

Eaiiroad  and  other  stocks  and  bonds..   100,000,000 


Total $600,000,000 

Nor  does  he  yet  stay  his  hand  in  presenting  reasons  why 
we  should  not  adopt  his  proposition,  for  he  informs  us 
that  the  reports  of  the  custom-houses  show  that  though 
we  exported  specie  during  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30th,  1866,  to  the  amount  of  $82,643,374,  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  shown  by  those  reports,  was  still 
against  us  in  gold  values  $8,009,577.  And  with  a  mea- 
sure of  candor  for  which  I  award  him  full  credit  adds : 
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"But  these  figures,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  castora-honsea, 
do  not  present  the  whole  trnth.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a 
systematic  imdervaluation  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  large  amounts  have  been  smuggled  into  the 
country  aiong  onr  extended  sea-coasts  and  frontiers.  To  make  up 
for  undervalnations  and  smuggling,  and  for  cost  of  transporta- 
tion paid  to  foreign  shipowners,  twenty  per  cent,  at  least  should  be 
added  to  the  imports,  which  would  make  the  balance  for  the  past 
year  against  the  United  States  nearly  $100,000,000.  It  is  evident 
that  the  balances  have  been  largely  against  the  United  States  for 
some  years  past,  whatever  may  have  beca  the  custom-house  re- 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  my  ignorance  of  "Ingeany 
■bankia',"  and  will  jproelaim  my  gratitude  to  any  of  its  dis- 
ciples who  will  so  far  admit  me  to  its  mysteries  as  to  ena- 
ble me  to  reconcile  the  Secretary's  premises  and  conclu- 
sions. 

Meanwhile  I  ask  who  but  he,  unless  it  be  bankers  and 
sliavers  of  notes,  importers  of  foreign  goods,  and  holders 
of  our  bonds  who  desire  to  get  two  dollars  for  every  one 
they  invested  in  them,  who  but  these  does  not  see  in  this 
fearful  array  of  evidences  of  our  tendency  to  universal 
bankruptcy  a  necessity  for  developing  our  productive 
power  by  diminishing  the  internal  taxes  of  the  country  to 
the  lowest  possible  amount  consistent  with  an  economical 
administration  of  the  Government  1  And  who  except  the 
classes  just  enumerated  does  not  see  that  by  continuing!- 
the  course  we  are  pursuing  we  are  retarding  the  perma- 
nent resumption  of  specie  payments  and  postponing  the 
day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  judiciously  upon  the 
extinguishment  of  our  debt? 

Mr,  McCulloch  does  not  seem  to  perceive  that  this  fear- 
ful array  of  facts  is  but  so  many  concurrent  items  of  evi- 
dence that  notwithstanding  our  freedom,  enterprise,  and 
energy,  and  our  infinitely  diverse,  easily-accessible,  and 
inexhaustible  stores  of  natural  wealth,  our  extended  sea- 
coast,  fine  harbors,  broad  lakes,  and  far-rolling  rivers, 
which  invite  us  to  manufacturing  and  maritime  effort  and 
preeminence,  we  are  but  a  mere  commercial  dependency. 
Like  all  other  debtors  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  credi- 
tors. _  Though  richer  in  natural  resources  than  all  of  them 
combined,  the  continuance  of  our  prosperity  is  dependent 
upon  the  caprices  or  necessities  of  England  and  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  which,  by  protecting  their  industry  and 
importing  only  raw  material  or  commodities  but  slightly 
wrought  and  exporting  products  as  much  manufactured 
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as  possible,  practice  economies  unknown  to  ua,  and  by 
diversifying  their  industry  provide  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  all  their  people. 

Manufactures  and  agriculture  are  each  the  handmaid  of 
the  other,  and  the  successful  practice  of  both  is  a  prere- 
quisite to  profitable  and  sustained  commerce.  That  sea- 
board nation  which  most  diversifies  its  productions  and 
best  protects  its  skilled  labor  against  unequal  competition 
will  ever  be  foremost  in  the  race  for  commerce. 

No,  sir;  the  Secretary  does  not  see  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  facta  he  cites,  and  while  dilating  upon  them 
illustrates  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  progress  social 
science  has  made  by  reiterating  trite  maxims  from  Eng- 
lish handbooks  of  political  economy  to  prove  that  inter- 
national trade -balances  are  settled  with  gold  and  silver 
and  that  the  flow  of  specie  "  indicates  the  condition  and 
results  of  trade  between  different  nations,"  Id  the  light 
of  these  laws  I  point  him  and  the  country  to  the  fact  that 
the  trade  between  us  and  foreign  nations  has  carried  them 
our  cotton  and  wool,  our  beef,  pork,  grain  and  other 
staples,  and  $1,100,000,000  of  our  bullion  with  $600,000,- 
000  of  our  bonds  to  pay  for  wines,  ailka,  laces,  cloths,  etc., 
which  have  been  consumed,  and  iron  rails  to  stretch 
across  the  coal  and  iron  beds  which  underlie  our  country 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  and  ask  them  if  the  facts  do  not  indicate 
bankruptcy  as  the  "  result  "  if  tlie  present  and  past  "  con- 
dition "  of  that  trade  be  maintained  ?  And  whether, 
when  as  now  we  are  compelled  to  look  to  internal 
taxes  for  the  bulk  of  our  receipts,  when  duties  on  foreign 
imports  could  under  no  possible  system  provide  ua  with 
adequate  income,  it  would  not  be  well  as  a  pure  question 
of  revenue  to  so  adjust  our  taxes  as  to  relieve  American 
labor  and  land  from  every  possible  exaction,  and  by  every 
possible  device  stimulate  the  development  of  our  pro- 
ductive power  and  the  immigration  of  skilled  laborers  into 
the  country  ?  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  we  check  the 
flow  of  specie  and  bonds  to  Europe  and  retain  among  us 
as  capita!  the  production  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines 
with  which  to  redeem  the  $600,000,000  of  bonds  now 
held  by  foreigners.  This  the  Secretary  professes  to  desire, 
but  how  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes  upon  our 
industry  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  per  annum  is  to 
promote  it  he  has  not  condescended  to  inform  ua. 
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The  scheme  of  the  Secretary  is  as  unprecedented  as  it  ia 
unwise.  It  is  without  a  single  historical  example.  The 
first  Federal  debt  was  funded  in  1791,  and  for  sixteen 
years  no  effort  was  made  to  reduce  it.  In  1807  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  from  ordinary  sources  were  in 
excess  of  current  expenses,  and  the  surplus  was  applied  to 
the  debt.  This  easy  and  natural  process  of  extinguish- 
ment continued  until  1812.  The  average  rate  of  payment 
per  annum  from  1807  to  1812  was  about  $6,000,000,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  the 
debt  had  been  reduced  from  $75,000,000  to  $45,000,000. 
Tt  was  swollen  by  that  war  to  $127,000,000;  but  no  ex- 
traordinary taxes  were  imposed  for  its  redemption.  The 
revenues  of  the  Government  were  derived  from  ordinary 
sources,  and  such  balances  as  remained  after  paying  cur- 
rent expenses  were  applied  to  its  absorption.  No  states- 
man of  either  period  proposed  to  cripple  industry  and 
retard  the  development  of  the  country  hy  the  imposition 
of  extraordinary  taxes  as  a  means  of  extinguishing  its 
debt.  They  wisely  stimulated  both  by  imposing  higher 
duties  upon  foreign  importations,  and  under  the  avowedly 
protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  paid  it  off.  Such  a 
spectacle  had  never  been  witnessed  before,  for  no  other 
nation  had  ever  liquidated  its  entire  debt. 

The  American  people  will  rather  follow  the  successful 
example  of  the  statesmen  of  those  days  and  foster  our 
industry,  than  accept  the  crotchets  of  our  present  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  cripple  labor  and  diminish  pro- 
duction by  extraordinary  taxation.  They  freely  lent 
their  substance  to  the  Government  and  hold  more  than 
eighty  per  cent,  of  our  national  securities,  and  none  of 
them  are  demanding  payment.  Nor  need  we  be  specially 
anxious  about  that  part  of  our  bonds  that  are  held  in  Eu- 
rope. They  who  hold  them  bought  them  as  investments 
or  as  matter  of  speculation.  As  investments  they  pay 
better  interest  than  the  holders  can  elsewhere  obtain  with 
equal  security,  and  we  are  not  required  to  prostrate  our 
industry  by  a  vain  attempt  to  hasten  the  day  on  which 
foreign  speculators  shall  realize  anticipated  profits,  Eng- 
land has  never  been  guilty  of  such  stupidity.  When  the 
Napoleonic  wars  c!ose(3,  tke  governing  class  of  England 
held  her  bonds,  and  like  the  money-changers  and 
"Ingeany"  bankers  of  our  country  clamored  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  that  they  might  get  par  for 
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tlie  bonds  which  they  had  bought  during  those  wars  at 
such  prices  as  our  own  sold  for  and  in  paper  aa  irredeem- 
able and  depreciated  as  oura  has  been.  By  this  operation 
they  would  have  made  an  average  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  their  investments.  But  governing  class  aa  they 
ivere,  it  was  not  until  seven  years  after  the  close  of  the 
war  that  the  statesmen  who  controlled  the  financial  affairs 
of  Great  Britain  attempted  the  experiment  of  resumption, 
or  till  the  suspension  had  endured  for  well  nigh  a  quarter 
(if  a  century.  And  only  within  a  few  years — I  think  I 
may  say  'Jithin  the  present  decade — has  England  made 
serious  eftbrt  to  reduce  the  principal  of  her  debt,  nor  has 
she  yet  imposed  an  extraordinary  tax  for  the  purpose. 
Her  statesmen  knew  that  her  population  was  increasing  and 
her  productive  power  in  process  of  rapid  development, 
and  they  know  that  so  long  as  the  interest  is  ready  at 
maturity  and  the  creditors  of  the  nation  see  that  its  taxea 
iire  diminishing  and  its  population  and  resources  increas- 
ing, they  will  regard  the  investment  aa  safe. 

Thus  has  England,  while  permitting  her  debt  to  increase, 
by  showing  her  steady  ability  to  diminish  the  taxes  upon  her 
people  and  provide  for  interest  and  current  expenditures, 
been  able  to  reduce  the  interest  on  her  debt  from  war 
rates  to  the  low  rates  at  which  she  now  holds  it;  and  that 
debt  which  by  its  immense  volume  seemed  to  overshadow 
her  whole  future,  is  now  not  in  the  proportion  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  man,  per  dollar,  and  per  acre  to  what  it  was  at  the 
date  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  So  will  it  be  with  us  if  we 
shun  the  nostrums  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  The 
estimated  wealth  of  the  loyal  States  at  this  time  is  $17,- 
428,000,000,  and  their  annual  product  is  at  least  $4,685,- 
000,000.  But  thirty  years  hence,  if  the  progress  of  our 
growth  is  not  retarded  by  financial  charlatanism,  the 
wealth  of  those  States  will  be  $90,000,000,000,  and  the 
annual  product  not  leas  than  $23,000,000,000,  and  the 
now  prostrate  but  naturally  richer  South  will  then  rival 
the  people  of  the  North  in  prosperity  and  tax-paying 
power. 

Let  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  is  due  to  the  Secretary  I 
should,  say,  that  he  does  not  rest  this  urgent  demand  for 
the  speedy  extinguishment  of  the  debt  upon  principles  of 
social  science  or  national  economy.  In  this  matter  his 
head  yields  to  his  heart.  He  is  guided  by  a  sentiment. 
He  prides  himself  upon  his  magnanimity,  and  would  ruin 
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tie  indurtry  of  the  Nortl  end  ret.rd  the  deTelopment  of 
oar  comtry  for  a  oejtnry  if  need  be  ratter  than  wound 
tbo  semnbihtie.  of  our  "  erring  southern  brethren."  Thus 
alter  .ndolging  in  some  trite  refleetions  upon  the  evil  of 
public  debt  in  general,  he  tells  us  that- 

■•To  the  perpetuation  of  the  esistinj^  debt  of  the  United  States 
tog  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  created     Althoni^ 

p^^'lt^^iSiJtSrilK  sistui  55»?ir 

To  others  than  the  Secretary  it  is  known  that  the  coun- 
try IS  no  longer  divided  into  hostile  sections.  That  which 
made  the  South  seotional  was  slavery  and  pride  of  caste 
Slavery,  thank  God,  has  been  forever  abolished,  and  pride 
of  caste  IS  vanishing  Yes,  sir,  the  decree,  sustained  by  a 
majonty  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  the  voters  of  the 
northern  States  and  enduring  as  the  fiat  of  Heaven,  that 
pnde  of  caste  must  disappear  from  American  politics  has 
gone  for  h.  Henceforth  he  who  breathes  the  air  of  our 
country,  let  ha  color  or  fatherland  be  what  or  where  it 
may  may  by  his  own  volition  invest  himself  with  the 
attributes  of  American  citizenship.  Every  one  born  on 
the  soil  IS  a  citizen,  and  our  naturalization  laws  are  henoe- 
lorth  ot  universal  application. 

I  fear  the  southern  people  after  reading  the  Secretary's 
report  will  regard  km  rather  as  a  man  of  sentiment  th.-in 
of  affiurs.  They  may  applaud  the  delicacy  of  his  sensibil. 
ities,  but  while  doing  so  will  probably  wish  that  a  well- 
intormed  statesman  presided  over  his  Department  De- 
structive to  northern  interests  as  the  attempt  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  our  debt  by  extraordinary  taxes  on 
this  generation  would  be,  the  southern  people  are  less  able 
than  we  to  endure  the  mad  experiment.  Among  them 
are,  as  I  have  said,  the  widows,  orphans,  and  maimed  sol- 
aioraot  itoir  arra.es,  whose  poverty  is  not  relieved  even 
by  the  pittance  we  give  as  pensions  to  the  same  classes- 
their  industrial  system  has  been  overthrown  and  is  not 
yet  reorganized  ;  their  cities  and  towns  by  their  dilapida- 
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ioa  tell  how  their  trade  and  commerce  have  suffered,  and 
-heir  lands  to  a  great  extent  lie  waste;  their  banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  moneyed  institutions  have  gone 
'nto  liquidation ;  their  railroads  are  in  ruins  and  almost 
bare  of  rolling-stock ;  and  they  are  making  daily  appeals 
the  people  of  the  North,  whose  presence  among  them 
i  baser  sort  of  Southerners  will  not  permit,  for  capital  with 
which  to  open  and  work  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead, 
I,  and  coal,  in  which  their  land  abounds.  Scourged  by 
.he  results  of  their  own  folly  they  are  awakening  to  a 
inowledge  of  the  val  ue  of  their  possessions,  and  are  propos- 
ng  to  make  them  available.  They  desire  if  they  can 
obtain  the  requisite  capital  to  locate  the  factory  near  the 
cotton-field  and  the  forge  and  furnace  near  the  mine  and 
ore  bed. 

A  brief  extract  or  two  from  southern  papers  of  very 
recent  date  will  show  how  cruel  Mr.  McGuIloch  is  to  those 
to  whom  he  wishes  to  be  so  kind.  Says  the  Petersburg, 
Va.,  Index; 

"The  variety  of  schemes  devised  for  (he  relief  of  that  numerous 
and  unfortunate  class  of  persons  wlio  are  now  laboring  under  pecuni- 
ary embarrassment  evincea  the  necessity,  iis  well  as  the  difficulty, 
of  providing  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  mischief  sought  to  be  pre- 
vented. A  further  extension  of  tlie  stay  law,  a  total  or  partial  re- 
pudiation of  private  indebtedness,  and  the  exemption  of  specified 
property  from  involuntary  alienation  are  some  of  the  expedients  now 
brought  forward  to  meet  tlte  pressing  exigencies  of  the  occasion." 

The  Nationalist,  Mobile,  Alabama,  says : 

"  Reliable  planters  from  Mississippi  say  that  not  one  half  dozen, 
on  an  average,  in  each  county  in  that  iState,  can  pay  their  debts. 
Large  tracts  of  valuable  land  arc  selling  at  nominal  rates. 

And  the  Eicbmond,  Va.,  Times  says 

"  If  the  tide  of  immigration  continues  to  flow  by  us,  and  we  make 
no  energetic  and  intelligent  effort  to  secure  it,  taxation  will  speedily 
devour  what  little  the  war  left,  and  a  few  years  hence  when  the  pine, 
the  persimmon,  and  the  sassafras  have  made  a  wilderness  of  many  a 
broEid  and  once  fertile  field,  some  inauspicions  day  the  tax-gatherer 
or  the  sheriff  will  hang  oiit  his  red  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  old 
family  mansion,  and  then,  alas  for  the  paternal  acres,  and  the  dear, 
sacred  old  homes  of  our  boyhood !  for  everything,  even  the  dear  old 
graveyard,  where  repose  the  honored  dust  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
bones  of  many  a  noble  '  soldier  son '  and  fair  daughter,  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  some  codfish-eating  Puritan  from  Boston  or  Nan- 
tucket." 
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How  incapable  the  people  of  North  Carolina  are  of  en- 
during extraordinary  taxation  is  shown  by  reference  to 
facta  which  occurred  anterior  to  the  war  by  a  writer  in  the 
Newbern  Times  of  September  8.  After  saying  with  truth 
that  "  the  old  North  State  is  inferior  to  none  of  her  sisters 
in  the  combined  advantages  of  situation,  climate,  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  riches,"  he  proceeds  to  make  the  follow- 
ing exhibit : 

"la  1860  North  Carolina  ranked  aa  twelfth  araong  the  States, 
cantaining  a  popiilittioti  of  992, €22,  of  whom  331,099  were  slaves. 
The  free  popuiatioD  are  distributed  according  to  places  of  birth,  aa 
follows: 

Bom  in  North  Carolina. 034.220 

Born  in  other  southern  States 21,446 

Born  in  northern  States 2,399 

Born  in  foreign  countries 3,299 

Born  at  sea  and  not  classified 201 

"  While  North  Carolina  was  thus  receiving  Irom  without  her  limits 
about  tweaty-seven  thousand  immigranta,  she  sent  as  emigrants  to 
other  Stat«9  no  less  than  272,606  of  her  free-born  offspring  who  are 
scattered  throughout  tJie  western  and  southwestern  States,  of  whom 
Tennessee  received  55,000,  Georgia  29,000,  Indiana  27,000,  Alabama 
23,000,  Arkansas  18,000. 

"  She  was  ninth  among  the  States  in  her  contribution  to  the 
population  of  the  Union ;  seventh  in  contributing  to  the  popula- 
tion of  other  States ;  behind  all,  save  little  Delaware  and  South 
Carolina,  which  ranks  last  of  all,  in  the  reception  of  citizens  from 
other  States. 

"  Of  the  vast  foreign  immigration,  numbering  npward  of  four  mil- 
lions, which  has  built  np  the  manufactures  and  the  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  northern  and  western  States,  she  received  only  about 
three  thousand,  standing  in  that  respect  behind  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  behind  three  of  the  Territories." 

Bat  how  capable  the  future  people  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  is  well  shown  by  the  editor  of  the  Old  North  State, 
published  at  Salisbury.  In  an  article  entitled  "The 
Future  of  North  Carolina,"  he  says : 

"  The  questions  present  themselves,  how  is  all  this  to  be  done,  and 
can  the  Government  promote  the  great  object  by  a  proper  polity? 
We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  qnestions  to  the  best  of  onr  poor 
ability. 

"  The  abolition  of  slavery  has,  in  our  opinion,  changed  the  destiny 
of  the  State.  The  negro  cannot  be  entirely  relied  upon  aa  a  laborer, 
and  he  must  be  assisted  by,  or  his  place  be  supplied  with  white  labor- 
ers sooner  or  later.  These,  except  in  a  small  portion  of  the  State, 
cannot  be  profitably  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  other 
interests  are  bronght  prominently  forward  and  partially  developed. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  an  infiux  of  capital  from  abroad. 

"  The  greatest  of  these  interests,  and  those  which  we  shall  notice 
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Carolina;  it  is  known  to  all  the  world  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  uo 
country  on  the  globe,  both  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety  of  min- 
erals, but  we  may  have  no  capital  to  render  them  available. 

"  And  to  the  capitalist  who  desires  to  engage  in  manufacturing, 
no  country  in  the  world  presents  more  inducements  than  North 
Carolina.  Her  water-power  is  nusnrpaased.  As  a  general  thing 
steam  is  useless  in  the  State  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  for  the 
face  of  the  country  is  intersected  by  water  courses  such  as  abound 
in  few  other  lands.  If  we  look  at  the  map  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
a  perfect  net-work  of  streams,  showing  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
watered  portions  of  the  earlh,  and  the  structure  of  the  country  is 
such  that  every  one  of  these  streams  can  be  made  to  drive  macJiin- 
ety.  All  this  magnificent  provision  of  nature  has  thus  far  been  per- 
mitted to  waste,  in  a  great  measure  at  least. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  thfese  facilities  more  in  detail. 
Every  reader  knows  the  vast  capacity  of  our  larger  rivers  for  these 
purposes.  That  of  the  Roanoke,  the  Neuse,  the  Haw,  the  Deep,  the 
Main  Yadkin,  the  South  Yadkin,  the  Little  Yadkin,  the  Catawba, 
and  other  rivers  of  the  State  for  driving  machinery,  is  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  in  the  world,  while  we  have  many  other  smaller 
streams  of  very  great  capacity. 

"And  when -all  this  water  power  is  turned  to  account  for  manufac- 
taring  purposes,  as  it  will  be  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  when  we 
have  thousands  of  furnaces  in  full  blast  turning  the  ores  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  into  the  richest  marketable  commodities,  ani 
when  our  vast  deposits  of  coal  shall  be  used  for  these  and  other 
purposes  for  which  nature  intended  them,,  what  a  country  we  will 
have !  What  vast  amounts  of  wealth  must  then  flow  into  our  laps. 
Our  State  will  then  be  dotted  over  with  the  most  flourishing  manu- 
facturing towns  and  villages  and  our  now  barren  fields  will  teem 
with  the  richest  verdure. 

"  This  must  necessarily  he  so.  We  stated  at  the  outset  that  (mtil 
the  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  were  at  least  partially  da- 
veloped  imported  white  labor  could  not  be  profitably  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.     But  when  these  interests  become   to  be  a 

Eower  in  the  State  the  thing  changes.  All  the  thousands,  if  not  the 
undreds  of  thousands,  of  factory  operatives  and  miners  most  find 
a  support,  and  the  result  will  be  that  vast  home  markets  will  be 
created.  The  soil  will  be  heavily  taxed  for  their  sustenance  and 
consequently  vast  improvements  will  be  made  in  our  system  of  agri- 
culture—and nothing  needs  improvement  more."  But  we  will  not 
pursue  this  line  of  remark  further— we  have  presented  the  general 
outlines  and  we  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  our  readers  to  fill  up 
the  picture.  In  the  course  of  time  the  farms  of  our  State  will  rival 
those  of  the  Dutch  Pennsylvanians ;  our  lands  will  become  equally 
productive,  while  our  system  of  internal  improvements  will  become 
equal  to  theirs." 

More  gladly,  sir,  than  the  people  of  the  North  will 
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those  of  the  South  welcome  release  from  every  dol- 
lar of  taxation  from  which  sagacity  can  exempt  them. 
And  I  assure  the  Secretary  that  the  people  of  no  part  of 
the  country  have  shared  so  largely  as  those  of  the  South 
the  surprise  and  wonder  to  which  he  alludes. 
Mr.  SicGuUoch  truly  says : 


This  is  specially  true  as  to  the  southern  portion  of  our 
country,  and  in  the  name  of  the  impoverished  people  of 
that  section  I  ask,  is  it  well  to  tax  a  generation  the  sur- 
face of  whose  resources  has  not  been  touched  by  the 
transmuting  hand  of  labor,  and  the  mines  of  whose  wealth 
are  yet  to  be  developed,  in  order  to  pay  the  principal  of 
a  mortgage  the  holder  of  which  neither  needs  nor  aesire.i 
his  money  ?  and  would  not  wisdom  or  state  craft  suggest 
the  propriety  of  enabling  the  owners  of  these  mines  of 
wealth  to  accumulate  capital  with  which  to  work  them 
and  by  the  magic  touch  of  labor  to  convert  them  into  cur- 
rent gold?  The  taxing  process  must  continue  our  ex- 
hausting dependence  on  foreign  nations,  while  the  de- 
veloping process  would  make  us  as  free  commercially 
as  we  are  politically,  and  enable  us,  by  our  example  of 
liberal  wages  and  freedom  from  their  exhausting  hours  of 
toil,  to  influence  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  usages 
of  European  States,  as  our  political  example  is  influencing 
their  political  and  social  institutions. 

The  Secretary,  however,  has  other  prescriptions  than 
that  of  excessive  taxation  by  which  to  restore  the  country. 
In  hia  opening  paragraphs  he  says : 

"  Wilh  proper  economy  in  all  the  Dejiartmenta  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  debt  can  be  paid  by  the  generation  that  created  it,  if  msa 
and  equal  revenue  laws  shall  be  enacted  and  continued  by  Congress, 
and  these  laws  aw  failhfnlly  enforced  by  the  officers  charged  with 
tiicir  execution." 

Again,  he  tells  us  that  he  "  has  mainly  directed  his  at- 
tention to  measures  looking  to  an  increase  of  ef&ciency  in 
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the  collection  of  revenues,  to  the  conversion  of  interest- 
bearing  notes  into  five-twenty  bonds,  and  to  a  reduction 
of  the  public  debt."  Efficiency  in  the  collection  of  reve- 
nues, forsooth  I  "  The  faithful  enforcement  of  laws  by 
the  officers  charged  with  their  execution!"  These  are 
brave  words  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  one  whose  faithless 
exercise  of  official  functions  in  this  very  matter  has  dur- 
ing the  past  year  cost  the  Government  more  than  $50,- 
000,000.  Brave  words,  indeed,  are  these  from  one  who  in 
a  wicked  attempt  to  subvert  the  popular  will  by  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  official  patronage  has  removed  hundreds  of 
well-tried,  capable  and  experienced  officers  of  the  revenue 
and  customs  departments  and  substituted  for  them  men 
deficient  alike  in  capacity,  experience,  and  character. 
There  is  not  a  congressional  district  in  the  country  whose 
people  are  not  grieving  over  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  embodies  these  fine  phrases  in  his  re- 
port, has  wantonly  and  wickedly  aggravated  the  onerous 
taxation  under  which  they  groan.  Let  who  else  will 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  a  faithful  administration  and  due 
enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws,  for  which  every  patriot 
will  pray,  becoming  modesty  would  constrain  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  avoid  the  topic.  This  is  a  matter 
on  which  Congress  should  take  early  action,  and  if  it 
means  that  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  laws  shall  be 
faithfully  and  impartially  enforced  it  must  see  that  another 
than  the  author  of  the  report  I  am  considering  shall  have 
the  selection  of  officers  for  their  enforcement. 

Some  of  the  Secretary's  suggestions  are  embodied  in 
distinct— no,  not  in  distinct,  but  in  numerical  propositions. 
Tooneof  these  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
It  is  as  follows : 

"  2.  That  the  duties  upon  imported  commodities  ahonid  corres- 
pond and  harmonize  with  the  taxes  npon  home  productions,  and  that 
these  duties  should  not  be  bo  high  as  to  be  proiiibitory,  nor  to  build 
up  home  monopolies,  nor  to  prevent  that  free  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties which  is  the  life  of  commerce.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  alionid 
they  be  ao  low  as  to  seriously  impair  the  revenues,  nor  to  snbjeot 
the  home  mannfaotnrers,  burdened  with  heavy  internal  taxes,  to  a 
competitiou  with  cheaper  labor  and  larger  capital  which  they  may 
be  unable  to  sustain." 

"  There's  wisdom  for  you  1 "  I  venture  to  assert  that 
Jack  Bunsby  never  uttered  a  more  characteristic  propo- 
sition than  that ;  and  all  will  agree  that  since  the  cele- 
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brated  Kane  letter  of  James  K.  Polk  our  political  litera- 
ture has  embodied  no  utterance  more  shrewdly  Delphic. 

This  ingeniously  inexpressive  proposition  is  not  the 
Secretary's  only  allusion  to  "home  monopolies."  He 
seems  to  hold  them  in  special  dread  ;  and  it  ia  to  be  deeply 
regretted  that  he  has  not  indicated  the  arguments  by  which 
his  apprehen.'^ions  are  sustained,  as  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  disciples  of  any  school  of  politi- 
cal economy  or  social  science. 

The  teachers  of  free  trade  do  not  agree  with  him  in  be- 
lieving that  high  duties  "  build  up  home  monopolies." 
They  assert  that  protection  secures  undue  profits  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  production  and  tempts  capitalists  to  ruin 
themselves  by  so  overdoing  the  business  as  to  glut  the 
market  and  compel  them  to  sell  their  goods  at  small  pro- 
fits or  at  a  loss.  Their  theory  proceeds  upon  the  want  of 
judgment  in  capitalists  and  business  men — but  by  assert- 
ing that  high  duties  beget  undue  domestic  competition 
denies  that  they  promote  local  monopolies. 

Nor  does  Mr.  McCulloch  agree  with  the  school  of  pro- 
tectionists, for  they  say  that  assured  protection  against 
unequal  competition  gives  capitalists  confidence  and  id- 
duces  them  to  open  mines  and  build  furnaces,  forges,  and 
factories,  whereby  constant  employment  and  ample  wages 
are  secured  to  the  otherwise  idle  people  of  the  country. 
This  theory  proceeds  ou  the  assumption  that  the  American 
manufacturer  is  competent  to  measure  the  contingencies 
of  oiir  own  markets  and  of  the  course  of  foreign  trade, 
but  is  not  competent  to  resist  the  gigantic  efforts  which 
were  commended  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  one  of  which  is 
now  making  by  the  Crcesus-like  capitalists  of  England  "  to 
stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  which  the  war  has  forced  into  existence." 

Our  present  condition  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
States  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  Napoleon's  wars,  and  the 
following  passage  from  the  admirable  address  of  John  L. 
Haves,  Esq.,  entitled,  "The  Fleece  and  the  Loom,"  em- 
bodies illustrations  of  fixed  laws  applicable  enough  to  our 
condition  to  dispel  even  the  Secretary's  dread  of  ''  home 
monopolies :" 

'■  What  would  liave  been  the  future  industrial  condition  of  conti. 
nental  Earope  if  at  the  time  when  peace  restored  the  nations  to 
labor  the  textile  raannfaetures  had  been  left  to  their  own  free  course 
and  no  leffialation  had  intervened  to  regulate  their  progress  ?    Can 
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there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  become  the  escln-iive  oc 
cnpation  of  England?  Alone  in  the  pcac^sion  of  steam pjyer  inl 
machinery;  alone  provided  with  shipg  and  meai  a  of  transport 
alone  endowed,  through  her  stable  legislation  with  capital  to  iiufy 
her  natoral  wealth,  she  had  absolute  command  of  Uie  markets  of 
the  Continent.  The  question  was  presented  to  the  continental  na- 
tions whether  they  should  accept  the  cheap  tissues  of  England  or 
at  some  aacrifices  repel  them,  to  appropnate  to  themselves  the  laboi 
ami  profit  of  their  production.  Ihe  latter  conrie  wai  successively 
adopted,  with  some  modifications  by  each  of  the  contmental  i  t- 
tioiia ;  and  with  what  results  to  their  own  wealth  and  the  industrial 
progress  and  comfort  of  the  world  ?  Instead  of  a  sniffle  worksh  p 
Europe  has  the  workshops  of  France  Russia  Austria  Prassn  Bel 
gium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  each  clothing  its  own  people  with 
substantial  fabrics  ;  each  developing  its  own  creative  genius  and 
peculiar  resources ;  each  contributing  to  subit  tnte  the  excellence 
of  competition  for  the  mediocrity  of  monopoly  each  addiiie  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  mankmd     * 

The  fifth  of  the  Secretary's  propositions  is  '  the  rehabi 
litation  of  the  States  recently  m  insurrection  Eefer 
ring  to  the  conquered  territoriea  which  notwith'^tanding 
the  President's  usurpations  await  the  action  of  the  iaw 
making  power  for  reconstruction   Mr  McOulloch  si\  & 

"Embracing  as  they  do  one-third  part  of  the  richest  lands  of  the 
conntry,  and  producinjf  articles  of  great  value  for  home  use  and  for 


s  cannot  continue  to  be  seriously  distorbed,  without  causing 
such  a  diminution  of  the  production  of  their  great  staples  as  must 
necessarily  afifeot  our  revenues,  and  render  still  more  unsatisfactory 

than  they  now  are  our  trade  relations  with  Europe 

There  will  be  no  real  prosperity  in  these  States,  and  consequently  ..„ 
real  prosperity  in  one-third  part  of  the  United  States,  until  all  pos. 
sess  again  equal  privileges  under  the  Constitution." 


If  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  "  one-third  pari 
of  the  richest  lands  of  the  country  "  are  by  reason  of  tem' 
porary  causes  not  producing  "articles  of  great  value  for 
home  use  and  for  exportation  to  other  countries,"  would 
it  not  seem  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this  unhappy  state  of 
affairs  should  be  permitted  to  pass  away  and  these  lands 
be  made  productive  before  they  should  be  burdened  with 
taxes  not  demanded  by  imperious  necessity  ?  And  the 
question  whether  before  these  lands  shall  be  able  to  bear 
taxation  for  that  purpose  the  people  of  the  North,  whose 
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sacrifices  during  the  war  saved  the  integrity  of  theXTnion, 
Bhould  be  called  upon  to  extinguish  the  debt  created  by 
the  crimes  of  the  possessors  of  this  broad  and  rich  ter- 
ritory ?  The  people  of  the  northern  States  have  certainly 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  I  have  shown  that  school- 
ed by  suffering  the  people  of  the  South,  while  antagoniz- 
ing them  on  many  points,  agree  with  them  in  this. 

Pursuing  this  branch  of  his  subject,  Mr.  McCuIloch 
asks,  "  Can  the  nation  be  regarded  as  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion when  the  industry  of  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is  de- 
ranged?" And  the  people,  North  and  South,  answer 
"No;  and  in  our  enfeebled  condition  we  pray  you  not  to 
rob  us  of  our  working  capital  in  order  to  extinguish  a 
debt  which  was  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
future  ages." 

He  asks  again,  "And  can  the  labor  question  at  the 
South  be  settled  as  long  as  the  political  status  of  the 
South  is  unsettled?"  And  the  country  answers,  "Yes, 
there  is  no  inseparable  connection  between  the  labor 
question  and  the  political  status  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tories;" and  adds  that  the  "  political  status  "  of  the  South 
cannot  be  settled  until  its  rebellions  leaders  discover  that 
the  loyal  people  of  the  country  are  able  to  defend  its  in- 
stitutions against  the  usurpations  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
accepting  the  constitutional  amendments  already  adopted 
and  which  are  in  process  of  adoption  hy  three-fourihs  of 
the  States  which  now  constitute  the  Union,  submit  to 
Congress  constitutions  republican  in  form  upon  which  the 
people  shall  have  set  the  seal  of  their  approvah  The 
people  of  the  loyal  Korth  cannot  restore  those  of  the  con- 
quered territories  to  their  "  pohtical  status."  We  can 
only  consent  to  their  restoration  when  they  shall  be  wil- 
ling that  it  shall  take  place  on  terms  which  will  render 
the  future  peace  of  the  country  secure,  and  for  this  we 
are  and  have  been  ready.  The  leaders  of  the  South,  not 
we,  are  the  dog  in  the  manger.  It  is  they  who,  by  refus- 
ing to  abandon  the  dogmas  that  evoked  the  war  and  the 
oligarchic  institutions  that  sustained  it,  resist  the  influx 
of  the  tide  of  immigration  that  would  fertilize  their  lands 
and  republicanize  their  institutions. 

The  imminent  want  of  the  people  of  the  South  is  not 
"  political  status."  That  would  not  enable  them  to  settle 
the  "labor  question."  What  they  want  is  capital  and 
currency  and  a  willingness  to  permit  loyal  men,  whether 
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white  or  black,  native  or  foreign,  to  dwell  among  tliem, 
and  by  their  labor  quicken  into  commercial  value  the 
boundless  and  varied  natural  wealth  of  the  land  they 
occapy,  but  which  tbey  will  neither  work  themselves  nor 
permit  others  to  work  in  peace  and  safety.  When  ia 
obedience  to  a  healthy  national  sentiment  or  the  prompt- 
ings of  their  own  interests  they  shall  make  capital  secure, 
opinion  free,  and  give  peaceful  scope  to  enterprise  within 
their  borders,  the  immense  deposits  which  profitless  to 
their  owners  now  lie  in  bank,  "because  under  the  hammer- 
ing process  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  judicious 
men  are  afraid  to  embark  in  new  enterprises,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  South  to  develop  her  productive  and  taxable 
power,  and  make  her  populous  and  prosperous  beyond  the 
wildest  dream  of  the  visionary  theorists  who  involved  her 
in  a  war  as  causeless  as  it  was  disastrous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  will  not  permit  me  to  answer  all 
the  Secretary's  interrogatories  or  examine  each  of  his 
propositions. 

But  his  friends  may  complain  that  I  have  not  alluded 
to  that  which  they  regard  as  his  chief  specific.  It  ia  set 
forth  in  the  second  of  another  series  of  propositions  as 
follows:  "a  curtailment  of  the  currency  to  the  amount 
required  by  legitimate  and  healthful  trade."  On  this 
point,  though  not  condescending  to  indicate  what  amount 
of  currency  is  in  his  judgment  required  by  "legitimate 
and  healthful  trade "  in  the  present  abnormal  condition 
of  the  country,  the  Secretary  is  peculiarly  coherent  and 
luminous.  He  ia  clearly  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Sangrado, 
He  recognizes  the  circulating  medium  as  the  life-blood 
of  commerce,  and  as  Sangrado  attempted  to  restore  his 
patients  by  withdrawing  blood  and  injecting  warm  water 
into  their  veins,  be  proposes  to  aaaist  extraordinary  taxa- 
tion in  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  southern  States, 
whose  great  want  is  currency  and  working  capital,  and  in 
invigorating  the  languishing  interests  of  the  North  hy 
contracting  the  currency,  and  especially  by  withdrawing 
that  portion  which  is  of  equal  and  unquestioned  value  in 
every  part  of  the  country^the  United  States  notes,  com- 
monly called  "greenbacks."     He  says: 

"  He  regards  a  redundant  legal-tender  currency  as  the  prime  canse 
of  onr  financial  difficulties  and  a  curtailment  thereof  indispensable 
to  an  increase  of  labor  and  a  reduction  of  prices  to  an  anementation 
of  exports  and  a  diminution  of  imports,  which  alone  will  place  the 
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"  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  national  banks  should  be  sustained, 
and  that  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country  should  be  reduced, 
not  by  compelling  them  to  retire  their  notea,  but  by  the  willidrawal 
of  the  United  States  notes." 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  I  "been  properly  instruoted  in  the 
mysteries  of  "  logeany  bankin  "  I  might  be  able  to  eom- 

Erebend  and  appreciate  these  suggestions;  but  in  the 
lindness  of  my  ignorance  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to 
commend  his  theory  to  the  Finance  Minister  of  our  coun- 
try. The  greenbacks  are,  it  is  true,  part  of  our  debt,  and 
must  therefore  at  some  day  be  redeemed ;  but  they  are 
the  only  part  of  our  immense  debt  which  bears  no  interest ; 
and  while  there  are  outstanding,  as  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment of  December  1st,  1866,  shows,  $147,387,140  of  com- 
pound-interest notes  which  are  currency  and  used  as  such 
by  the  national  banks,  and  $699,933,750  of  three-years' 
notes  bearing  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  interest,  all 
of  which  were  purchased  in  a  greatly  depreciated  currency, 
I  cannot  comprehend  the  philosophy  which  proposes  to 
let  the  interest  on  these  run,  while  absorbing  a  non-inter- 
est-bearing loan  which  the  people  cherish  as  furnishing 
the  best  currency  for  our  immense  domestic  commerce 
they  have  ever  had. 

The  experiment  if  attempted  as  a  means  of  hastening 
specie  payments  will  prove  a  failure,  but  not  a  harmless 
one.  It  will  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  a  majority  of  the 
business  men  of  this  generation  and  strip  the  frugal  labor- 
ing people  of  the  country  of  the  small  but  hard-earned 
sums  they  have  deposited  in  savings  banks  or  invested  in 
Government  securities.  It  will  make  money  scarce  and 
employment  uncertain.  Its  object  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  that  which  in  every  part  of  our  country  and  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  of  domestic 
trade  is  money,  and  to  increase  its  purchasing  power ;  and 
by  thus  unsettling  values  to  paralyze  trade,  suspend  pro- 
duction, and  deprive  industry  of  employment.  It  will 
make  the  money  of  the  rich  man  more  valuable  and  de- 
prive the  poor  man  of  his  entire  capital,  .the  value  of  his 
labor,  hy  depriving  him  of  employment.  Its  first  effect 
will  be  to  increase  the  rate  of  interest  and  diminish  the 
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rate  of  wages,  and  its  final  effect  wide-spread  bankruptcy 
and  a  more  protracted  suspension  of  specie  payments. 
Anxious  as  the  people  are  to  relieve  the  country  of  the 
evils  entailed  upon  it  by  the  war,  and  willing  as  they 
have  proven  tliemselvea  to  endure  any  privations  or 
sacrifices  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  they 
will  not  consent  to  an  experiment  involving  such  ter- 
rible consequences  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  "  Inge- 
any  "  and  other  banks  which  hold  and  use  as  part  of  their 
reserve  our  compound-interest  notes,  two  dollars  for  every 
one  they  invested  in  this  interest- bearing  portion  of  our 
"  lawful  money."  Much  as  banks,  bankers,  and  specula- 
tors in  Governmentsecurities  may  approve  this  policy,  the 
people  earnestly  and  indignantly  protest  against  it. 

Does  Mr.  McCuUoch  forget  that  the  compound-intcrest- 
bearing  notes  are  part  of  tho  "legal  tender  currency" 
against  which  he  declaims,  and  that  by  absorbing  them  he 
will  be  contracting  the  currency  and  reducing  the  volume 
of  interest  that  is  compounding  against  the  Government  ? 
The  banks  are  required,  those  of  certain  cities,  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  of  "  lawful  money  "  equal  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  their  circulation  and  deposits,  and  all 
others  a  like  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent,,  and  as  he  well 
knows  they  have  absorbed  and  hold  not  greenbacks,  but 
compound  interest  notes  as  that  reserve.  He  should  keep 
his  non-interest-bearing  notes  afloat  till  these  are  redeemed. 
They^  will  mature  in  1867  and  18ti8,  and  by  redeeming  them 
he  will  contract  the  currency  at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000 
per  month  and  relieve  the  Government  of  one  of  its  moat 
exhausting  interest  accounts.  By  this  process  he  will  keep 
five-twenties  above  par,  promote  the  conversion  into 
them  of  seven-thirties,  and  reduce  the  interest  on  that  por- 
tion of  our  debt  from  seven  and  three-tenths  to  six  per 
cent.  But  by  his  process  of  contracting  the  volume  of 
greenbacks  and  imposing  extraordinary  taxes  on  our  in- 
dustry he  will  delay  the  redemption  of  the  one  and  the 
conversion  of  tb.e  other,  and  may  deprive  us  of  the  abilitv 
to  redeem  either  the  seven- thirties  or  compound- interest, 
notes  at  maturity. 

The  people  do  not  regard  greenbacks  and  the  notes  of 
national  banks  with  equal  favor,  but  have  a  well-groqnded 
preference  for  the  former.  They  know  that  the  ultimate 
redemption  of  the  bank  notes  is  secured  by  deposits  of 
Government  securities  and  the  maintenance  of  a  reserve 
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of  greenbacks ;  and  as  the  sabstance  is  moro  solid  than 
its  shadow,  they  prefer  that  which  aecares  to  that  which 
requires  to  be  secured.  Several  aational  banks  imve 
failed ;  and  though  the  uHimate  redemption  of  the  notes 
was  secured,  there  was  no  provision  for  their  immediate 
redemption,  and  the  laboring  people  who  held  them  had 
to  sell  them  at  great  loss  to  "  Ingeany  "  or  other  bankers, 
who  could  afford  to  hold  them  till  the  Government  was 
ready  to  redeem  them.  Having  sustained  no  such  losses 
by  greenbacks  they  naturally  prefer  them.  Adequate  as 
these  reasons  are  for  the  popular  preference,  there  are 
others  which  I  will  state,  in  the  language  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report. 

Mr.  Sooper,  of  Maasachussetts.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  he  asserts  that  when  na- 
tional banks  fail  their  notes  cease  to  circulate.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman ever  heard  of  any  such  an  instance  ?  The  Govern- 
ment ia  still  responsible  when  the  bank  fails,  and  these 
notes  are  redeemed  when  presented  at  the  Treasury,  I 
underatand  they  circulate,  therefore,  as  well  after  as  before 
the  suspension  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  was  recently  some- 
what criticiaed  by  the  preas  for  his  statement  that  the 
national  bank  notes  were  better  after  the  bank  failed  than 
before. 

Mr.  Kdhy.  I  have  recognized  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  the  Government  for  them,  but  I  know  that 
traders  in  money  take  advantage  of  all  contingencies,  and 
I  have  known  laboring  men  to  sell  to  brokers  the  notes 
of  a  broken  national  bank  at  considerable  loss.  The  an- 
nouncement that  a  bank  has  failed  depreciatea  the  notes 
in  the  market,  for  the  people,  especially  laboring  people, 
who  are  not  aa  familiar  as  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts with  all  the  minute  provisions  of  the  law  by 
which  the  ultimate  redemption  of  these  notes  is  secured  ; 
and  when  a  bank  fails  those  poor  people,  who  cannot  carry 
them  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption,  are  compelled  to 
sell  them  at  a  heavy  loss.  But,  aa  I  was  proceeding  to 
show,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  more  than  sustains 
my  position  on  this  point,  for  he  deliberately  argues  that 
legislation  ia  required  "to  make  them  throughout  the 
Unite'd  Statesa  par  circulation."     He  says  : 

"  The  Bolvency  of  the  notes  of  uational  banks  Is  secured  by  a  de- 
posit of  bonds  with  the  Treasurer  at  Washington;  but  aa  the  banks 
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are  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
places  difficult  of  access,  a  redemption  of  their  notes  at  their  respec- 
tive counters  (8  not  all  that  is  required  to  make  theia  throughout 
tlie  United  States  a  par  circulation.  It  is  true  that  the  notes  of  all 
national  banks  are  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  except  duties  npon 
imports,  and  must  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  in  case  tbe  banks  which 
issued  are  unable  to  redeem  them ;  bnt  it  will  not  be  claimed  that 
the  notes  of  banks,  although  perfectly  solvent,  but  situated  in  inter- 
ior towns,  are  practically  as  valuable  as  the  notes  of  banks  in  tlie 
sea-board  cities." 

These  depreciatory  remarks  are  not  applicable  to  green- 
backs. Thej  are  of  equal  value  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  people  cherish  them  for  this  reason  more  than  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  evidence  of  a  patriotic  loan  made 
by  the  people  to  the  Government  without  interest.  Had 
Mr.  McCulloch  suggested  that  the  national  bank  notes,  for 
holding  bonds  to  secure  which  we  pay  the  banks  $18,000,- 
000  per  annum,  should  be  supplanted  by  greenbacks,  and 
that  a  sum  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  bonds  should  be 
applied  to  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  the  people  would  have  applauded 
his  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  not  questioned  his  motives 
as  they  are  now  constrained  to. 

Had  such  been  the  Secretary's  suggestion  be  might  have 
omitted  this  one  of  his  propositions,  namely,  to  compel 
"  the  national  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  at  the  Atlantic 
cities,  or,  what  would  be  better,  at  a  single  city,"  which, 
in  plain  language,  is  a  recommendation  that  we  increase 
the  power  and  profits  of  the  banks  of  New  York  by  com- 
pelling every  national  bank  outside  of  that  city  to  deposit 
a  portion  of  its  funds  with  them.  The  gambling  tenden- 
cies of  the  New  York  speculators  in  stocks  and  provisions 
need  no  such  stimulant  as  this ;  and  recent  experience  has 
shown  that  leading  banks  of  that  city  are  managed  more 
recklessly  than  any  others  in  the  country,  and  would 
therefore  be  an  unsafe  depository  for  so  large  a  trust. 
Less  than  a  month  ago  the  Secretary  tested  their  manage- 
ment by  calling  upon  them  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
Government  deposits,  which  were  mistakenly  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  a  reserve  of  greenbacks  in  their  vaults, 
and  produced  a  perturbation  in  prices  throughout  the 
country  by  which  fortunes  were  lost  and  won.  He  has 
not  given  the  facts  to  the  country,  but  it  is  known  in  well- 
informed  circles  that  some  of  them  were  compelled  to  ask 
for  a  "  brief  extension  "  because  they  were  unable  to  pay 
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the  Government  drafts.  Practical  men  may  therefore  be 
excused  for  speaking  of  the  proposal  of  such  remedies  as 
charlatanism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  the  Secretary  has  not 
ventured  to  indicate  what  in  his  judgment,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  is  the  amount  of  currency  "  re- 
quired by  legitimate  and  healthful  trade."  That  condition 
is  abnormal,  though  not  entirely  peculiar,  and  certainly 
"not  unprecedented.  By  unwise  and  unpatriotic  legislation, 
which  was  dictated  by  the  magnates  of  the  South,  millions 
of  our  poor  people  were  doomed  to  the  simplest  and  least 
remunerative  forms  of  agricultural  labor,  or  to  enforced 
idleness,  in  which  they  were  tending  to  barbarism,  while 
our  raw  materials  were  being  wrought  into  fabrics  for  our 
use  in  the  workshops  of  transatlantic  nations,  and  we  had 
thus  been  drained  of  specie  and  had  become  largely  a 
debtor  nation  before  the  war  began.  Those  same  mag- 
nates plunged  us  into  a  war  of  unprecedented  proportions, 
which  we  were  unable  to  maintain  with  a  specie  or  con- 
vertible currency.  In  the  hour  of  our  need  we  discerned 
the  fact  that  ours  is  one  of  the  two  countries  to  which,'  in 
the  language  of  Gortschakoff,  the  enlightened  prince  who 
is  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  other,  "God  has  given  such 
conditions  of  existence  that  their  grand  internal  life  is 
enough  for  them,"  and  determined  that  until  the  war  and 
its  consequences  should  have  passed  away  we  would  give 
the  world  an  example  of  our  ability  and  self-reliance,  and 
use  a  cuirency  based,  not  on  the  international  standard, 
gold  and  silver,  but  on  our  faith  in  the  resources  of  our 
country  and  the  integrity  of  its  Government.  We  thus 
furnished  the  Government  $3,000,000,000  with  which  to 
create,  arm,  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  our  Army  and  Navy. 

How  this  prompt  supply  of  money  quickened  industry 
and  developed  the  productive  power  of  the  country  I. 
need  not  pause  to  say.  I  will,  however,  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  though  it  was  "irredeemable  legal-tender 
currency,"  it  restored  the  credit  of  the  nation,  which  had 
been  unable  to  borrow  $5,000,000  at  twelve  per  cent., 
and  lifted  the  people  from  the  bankruptcy  of  1857  to  a 
degree  of  prosperity  unequaled  in  our  history.  From 
1857  to  1861  the  rate  of  interest  was  high  and  that  of 
wages  low,  and  neither  capital  nor  labor  could  find  pro- 
fitable and  permanent  employment.  But  with  a  safe, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  redupdant,   currency,  by  the 
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use  of  which  our  people  were  compelled  to  look  to  our 
own  workshops  for  supplies,  prosperity,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  succeeded  the  adversity  of  contracted  and  stagnant 
peace  with  magie  speed.  And  if  we  now  adopt  a  tariff 
that  will  protect  our  industry  as  faithfully  as  did  the 
difference  between  our  paper  and  gold,  in  which  we  re- 
quired the  duties  on  foreigD  imports  to  be  paid  during  tlie 
war,  we  will  soon  discover  that  there  is  ample  and  prufit- 
able  employmeot  for  all  the  currency  authorized  by  law  f 
and  that  if  we  resolutely  refuse  to  increase  its  volume  ic 
will  approximate  the  standard  of  convertibility  more 
rapidly  by  the  development  of  the  productive  power  of 
the  country  and  the  diversification  of  employment  for 
the  people  than  it  can  by  the  process  of  contraction  at 
any  rate.  Protection  and  development  will  insure  a  pros- 
perous future ;  but  rapid  contraction  will  reproduce  the 
stagnation,  bankruptcy,  and  suffering  of  1837  and  1857. 

The  question  presented  to  the  miud  of  practical  states- 
men is  not  what  would  be  the  beat  currency  if  we  were 
founding  a  new  community,  or  how  far  we  might  with 
advantage  add  paper  to  a  purely  metallic  currency,  hut  is, 
what  under  existing  conditions  do  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  require.  And  on  this  question  I  again  take  issue 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  deny  that  the 
country  will  find  in  a  rapid  or  material  contraction  of  its 
currency,  or  in  extraordinary  taxation,  a  remedy  for  any 
of  the  evils  that  aflict  it.  If,  as  some  of  his  friends  have 
done,  the  Secretary  should  point  me  to  the  high  prices 
which  many  articles  command,  or  to  the  immense  deposits 
which,  unproductive  to  their  owners,  are  enhancing  the 
present  proiits  and  future  liabilities  of  the  banks,  I  will 
reply  to  him,  as  I  have  to  them,  that  these  are  not  proofs 
of  the  redundancy  of  the  currency,  but  of  his  mistaken 
policy  and  inveterate  mismanagement. 

Though  the  use  of  these  immense  deposits  is  lost  to  their 
CLiutious  proprietors,  the  money  does  not  lie  idle  in  the 
vaults  of  banks ;  it  is  lent  on  call  in  large  sums  to  adven- 
turers, who  by  its  use  enhance  the  price  of  such  commodi- 
ties as  they  can  monopolize  or  control.  Those  who  could 
make  their  own  capital  productive  are  afraid  to  use  it, 
and  reckless  gamblers  riot  in  its  use.  Yes,  sir,  the  Secre- 
tary's policy  is  calculated  to  diminish  production  and 
stimulate  speculation,  which  symptoms  Dave  been  the 
twin  precursors  of  all  our  commercial  crises  and  eras  of 
bankruptcy.     Under  his  fatal  policy — 
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"The  native  hue  of  resolution 
la  siclilied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thouglit; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action," 

The  sagacious  but  prudent  owners  of  these  deposits 
grieve  that  the  money  witb  which  they  would  gladly  open 
coal  mines  and  ore  banks,  and  build  forges  and  furnaces 
aud  factories,  and  import  skilled  laborers  from  Europe  to 
increase  and  diversify  our  productions,  enlarge  our  home 
market,  and  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  lies 
dead  and  profitless  to  them.  They  justly  charge  their  loss 
and  that  of  the  country  to  Mr.  McCuUoch,  who,  from  his 
Fort  "Wayne  speech  forward,  has  lost  no  opportunity, 
official  or  unofficial,  to  warn  the  energetic  men  of  the 
country  against  embarking  in  any  new  enterprises  or 
accumulating  any  considerable  stock  of  goods,  or  other- 
wise enlarging  their  arrangements  for  the  future;  and 
who,  in  his  last  utterance— the  report  which  I  am  consider- 
ing— notifies  them  of  the  near  approach  of  the  fatal  collapse 
by  assuring  them  that  though  the  banks  are  without 
specie,  the  balance  of  trade  vastly  against  us,  and  the 
Treasury  has  nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  temporary  loan 
to  provide  for,  he  is  "  confident  that  specie  payments  may 
be  resumed  by  the  time  our  interest- bearing  notes  are 
retired,  which  must  be  done  in  less  than  two  years,  and 
probably  will  be  in  a  much  shorter  period." 

What  the  effect  of  an  effort  at  early  resumption  under 
such  circumstances  would  be  every  experienced  business 
man  in  the  country  knows.  They  know  that  it  can  by 
aoy  possibility  be  but  a  spasmodic  movement,  which  will 
literally  vomit  forth  from  the  country  the  little  gold  and 
silver  left  in  it.  They  know  that  it  will  bankrupt  individ- 
uals, corporations,  States,  and,  alas,  it  may  be,  the  national 
Government  itself.  The  avowed  object  of  the  Secretary 
in  contracting  the  currency  is  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  money;  and  they  know  that  the  rapid  decline  in 
prices  pending  this  mad  experiment  will  sweep  away  the 
garnered  capital  of  those  manufacturers  whose  stock,  ex- 
clusive of  buildings  and  machinery,  largely  exceeds  their 
working  capital,  that  mechanical  and  manufacturing  pro- 
duction must  be  wholly  suspended  till  the  blighting  tor- 
nado shall  have  spent  its  power,  and  that  while  it  rages 
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the  receipts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  must  fall  to 
aero.* 

But,  sir,  if  by  tbus  returning  to  the  -wretchedness  of 
1857  and  1837  we  could  resume  specie  payments,  how 
lung  could  we  maintain  them?  The  Secretary  tells  us 
that  $350,000,000  of  our  bonds  are  held  abroad.  The 
average  rate  at  which  they  were  bought,  when  gold  for 
long  periods  was  above  two  hundred  per  cent.,  was  less 
than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  nor  was  that  small  amount 
paid  in  specie ;  for  he  also  tells  ua  that— 

'■  The  opioion  that  the  country  has  been  benefited  bj  the  exporta- 
tion of  its  securities  is  fonnded  upon  the  supposition  that  we  have 
received  real  capital  in  eschange  for  them.  This  supposition  ia  to 
a  large  extent  unfounded.  Our  bonds  have  Rone  abroad  to  pay  for 
goods  which  without  them  might  not  have  been  purchased.  Not 
only  have  we  exported  the  surplus  products  of  our  mines  and  our 
fields,  with  no  small  amonnt  of  our  mannfactures,  but  a  large 
amount  of  securities  also,  to  pay  for  the  articles  which  we  have 
purchased  from  other  countries.  That  these  purchases  have  been 
stimulated  and  increased  by  the  facility  of  paying  for  them  in  bonds 
can  liardly  be  doubted.  Our  importations  of  goods  have  been  in- 
creased by  nearly  the  amount  of  the  bonds  which  have  been  ex- 
ported. Not  one  dollar  in  five  of  the  amount  of  the  five-twenties 
now  held  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent  has  been  returned  to 
the  "United  States  in  the  form  of  real  capital.  But  if  this  were  not  a 
true  statement  of  the  case,  the  fact  exists,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
that  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Government  bonds — 
not  to  mention  State  and  rallroatl  bonds  and  other  securities — are  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  which  may  be  returned  at 
any  time  for  gale  in  the  United  States,  and  which  beinj?  so  held 
may  seriously  embarrass  onr  efforts  to  return  to  specie  payments." 

*  The  followicg  figures,  from  the  financial  oolnmn  of  tlio  paper?  of  Jul?  3d, 
Xurnish  pregnant  proof  of  Ihe  criminal  charlatanism  of  IhoE*  who  advooate  a 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  while  the  interest  aeccinot  anJ  balance  of  trade 
are  anffioieotly  against  us  to  juslifj  these  flgnres. 

"  The  eiports  from  Ben  York  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bnlhOQ  fortha  fiMBl 
year  ISTIi-TI  are  as  follows: 


Jnlj- 

August... 
Septembe 

Deoembe. 


1,618,850 
2^16,356 
4,8SS,257 
1,950,379 

tiuj 

9.615,8S8 

*»,2fl&,460 

from  New  1 

ork 

$83,974,488 
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Thus  by  Mr.  McCulloch's  own  statement  it  appears  that 
our  bonds  were  bought  at  half  their  nominal  value  and 
paid  for  in  commercial  products  which  should  have  been 
created  by  our  own  industry  from  our  own  raw  material 
by  setting  "our  unemployed  and  poor  people  at  work  on 
the  growth  of  our  own  lands  ; "  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
Secretary's  statement  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  large 
portion  of  these  commodities  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try in  fraud  of  our  revenue  laws  by  "  undervaluations  and 
smuggling,"  For  what  purpose,  let  me  ask,  were  those 
bonds  bought  by  their  foreign  holders  ?  How  Jong  will 
they  be  held?  When  and  under  what  contingencies  are 
they  likely  to  be  returned  to  this  country  ?  And  in  this 
connection  a  more  pregnant  question  still:  what  eftect 
would  be  produced  by  the  early  return  to  specie  paymeuts 
threatened  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury? 

That  I  may  do  Mr.  McCuIloch  no  injustice,  I  answer 
these  momentous  questions  in  the  language  of  his  report : 

"  A  larac  portion  of  these  bonds  have  been  bought  on  speculation, 
and  will  be  likeli;  to  be  returned  whenever  financial  troubles  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  are  held  shali  make  it  necessary  for  the 
holders  to  realize  upon  them,  or  whenever  satisfactory  profits  can 
be  made  by  returning  them,  which  will  be  when  they  nearly  ap- 
proach their  par  value  in  coin," 

Here  at  least  he  is  right.  Those  bonds,  having  been 
bought  at  half  the  value  expressed  on  their  face,  will  be 
returned  "  when  they  nearly  approach  their  par  value  in 
coin,"  and  that  will  be  when  we  resume  specie  payments. 
But  as  Mr.  McCuIloeh  has  failed  to  pursue  this  operation 
to  its  inevitable  result,  the  committee  will  pardon  me  for 
attempting  the  duty,  though  in  doing  so  I  may  deepen  the 
shades  in  the  melancholy  picture  of  our  future  which  I 
have  presented. 

When  the  foreigners  who  bought  our  bonds  on  specu- 
lation perceive  that  by  returning  them  they  can  convert 
them  into  gold  and  double  their  investment,  they  will 
assuredly  avail  themselves  of  the  literally  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Questions  as  to  how  they  can  reinvest  the  proceeds 
advantageously  need  not  deter  them.  They  know  how 
limited  our  stock  of  specie  is,  how  heavy  is  the  balance 
of  trade  against  us,  and  consequently  that  by  selling  their 
bonds  in  our  markets  they  would  compel  us  to  suspend 
specie  payments  again.     Nor  are  they  strangers  to  the  fact 
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that  during  that  suspension  they  would  bo  ablo  to  repur- 
chase their  bonds  for  half  the  gold  received  for  them. 
Thus  the  experiment  of  the  Secretary  would  inevitably 
terminate  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  people  and  the 
disgrace  of  the  country  by  a  renewed  and  more  protracted 
suspension  of  specie  payments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
nor  Congress  know  whether  our  currency  is  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  by  legitimate  and  healthful  trade,  or 
if  it  be,  how  long  it  will  remain  so  if  undisturbed  by  legis- 
lation. Nor  can  we  .settle  these  points  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  for  many  of  our  conditions  are  novel.  That 
would  be  a  curious  and  instructive  calculation  which  would 
show  the  country  the  precise  demand  for  currency  created 
by  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  by 
the  enlargement  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  clerical  force 
of  the  Government. 

Under  the  discipline  of  Providence  the  southern  people 
will,  before  many  years  glide  away,  consent  to  permit  their 
fields  to  be  tilled,  their  mines  to  be  worked,  and  their 
cities  to  be  rebuilt  and  expanded ;  and  who  can  tell  the 
amount  of  currency  that  will  then  be  required  by  the  four 
million  enfranchised  slaves  and  the  millions  of  poor  whites, 
who  did  not  in  the  past,  but  are  henceforth  to  earn  wages  and 
buy  and  sell  commodities,  or  for  handling  the  crops  and 
mineral  productions  of  the  South?  Since  we  last  ad- 
journed the  iron  horse  has  crossed  Nebraska  on  one  of  the 
routes  to  the  Pacific,  and  his  snort  has  been  heard  in  the 
neighborhood  of  I'ort  Eiley  on  another ;  and  during  the 
last  year  three  hundred  thousand  industrious  people,  who 
had  been  fed  and  clothed  through  unproductive  childhood 
at  the  cost  of  other  uations,  came  and  cast  their  lot  among 
us  to  till  our  fields,  smelt  our  ores,  work  our  metals,  and 
manage  our  spindles  and  looms ;  and  I  cannot  guess  what 
amount  of  currency  these  energetic  people  and  the  west- 
ward-marching column  of  our  civilization  will  require. 
But,  sir,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and  it  is  that  had  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  destroyed  all  sense  of  secur- 
ity in  the  future,  the  demand  for  currency  to  purchase, 
especially  in  the  South,  mineral  and  other  lands  and  de- 
velop their  productive  power  would  have  prevented  the 
accumulation  of  the  immense  deposits  which  now  lie  para- 
lyzed in  bank  or  are  loaned  on  call  to  speculators  in  the 
■  3  of  life.     We  unsettled  values  and  made  or  scat- 
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tered  fortunes  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  currency ; 
and  the  people  implore  us  to  avoid  another  violent  change 
fraught  with  like  consecLuences,  and  to  stay  the  work  of 
(iontraction  till  we  shall  have  ascertained,  at  least  proxi- 
mately, the  amount  of  currency  required  by  healthy  and 
legitimate  trade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  not  a 
philosopher — 

"  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him;" 

And  the  thing  that  has  been  is,  in  his  belief,  the  thing 
that  shall  be  forever.  Neither  his  experience  as  an 
"Ingeany"  banker  nor  his  official  connection  with  the 
Government  has  disclosed  to  him  the  real  relation  of  cur- 
rency in  detail  or  in  volume  to  the  business  of  a  commun- 
ity. Throughout  his  report  he  assumes  that  the  currency 
is  redundant,  and  ascribes  to  its  alleged  redundancy 
eonsequtjncea  which  are  directly  attributable  to  another 
cause,  but  remotely  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  currency.  I  refer  to  the  prevailing  and  tradi- 
tional vice  in  our  banking  system,  that  of  building  credits 
upon  credit,  of  banking  on  deposits,  or  of  lending  money 
by  a  bank  to  one  man  because  it  owes  a  like  amount  to 
another  who  has  intrusted  his  funds  to  it  for  safe-keeping 
and  convenience.  To  this  vice  in  our  banking  system, 
which  Mr.  McCulloch  has  done  much  to  aggravate  by  leav- 
ing stupendous  balances  of  the  public  funds  in  favored 
banks,  is  to  be  ascribed  nearly  all  the  evils  he  mistakenly 
attributes  to  a  "redundant  legal-tender  currency."  If  the 
corporations  and  private  bankers  of  the  country  were 
prohibited  from  lending  on  call  the  deposits  intrusted  to 
them  or  from  using  them  in  discounting  paper,  doubling 
the  volume  of  currency  would  not  produce  a  material 
advance  in  the  price  of  commodities  in  general.  This  vice 
in  our  banking  system,  this  banking  on  deposits  or  lending 
that  which  the  banks  owe,  and  to  calls  for  the  payment 
of  which  they  are  constantly  liable,  aggravates  from  four 
hundred  to  one  thousand  fold  every  modification  of  on: 
currency,  whether  it  be  by  contraction  or  expansion. 

Neither  the  price  of  gold  nor  of  other  commodities  is 
regulated  nor  materially  influenced  by  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency ;  nor  is  the  difibrence  between  gold  and  oar  currency 
evidence  that  the  latter  is  inflated.     If  the  Secretary  con- 
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troverts  these  propositions,  I  will  remind  him  that  gold 
commanded  a  premium  of  185  in  1864,  and  asir  him  to  let 
us  know  how  ranch  he  had  contracted  the  currency  before 
it  went  down  to  25,  as  it  did  in  June,  1865 ;  and  again, 
how  much  he  expanded  the  currency  to  put  the  premium 
on  gold  up  again  to  50,  at  about  which  figure  it  stood  so 
long  before  dropping  to  29  and  ascending  again  to  its 
present  price.  During  all  these  fluetuatioDs  the  volume 
of  currency  was  not  essentially  modified.  "What  a  com- 
mentary these  facts  are  upon  the  theories  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  costly  but  vaunted  attempts  "  to  keep  the  business 
of  the  country  as  steady  as  possible."  On  this  point  be 
says: 

"  He  has  regarded  a  steady  market  as  of  more  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  country  than  the  saving  of  a  few  million  (iollara  in  tlie 
way  of  interest" 

And  elsewhere,  that — 

"  The  Secretary  has  also  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  use  such 
means  within  his  control  as  were,  in  his  judgment,  beet  calculated 
to  keep  the  business  of  the  country  as  steady  as  possible,  while  con- 
daoted  on  the  uncertain  basis  of  an  irredeemable  currency.  To  ac- 
complish this  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  a  handsome  reserve 
of  coin  in  the  Treasury." 

But,  sir,  assuming  that  the  volume  of  currency  does  not 
regulate  prices,  and  that  apart  from  the  often  fatal  vice  in 
our  banking  system  to  which  I  have  alluded  it  has  but 
little  influence  on  them,  I  appeal  from  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  McGulIoch  to  that  of  the  people,  and  ask  whether,  if  the 
volume  of  currency  regulated  prices,  it  would  not  afteet 
every  species  of  property  equally  or  nearly  so? 

If  prices  are  regulated  by  the  volume  of  currency,  how 
is  it  that  American  wool  is  as  cheap  in  the  Philadelphia 
market  now  as  it  was  before  the  war  ?  How  is  it  that  corn 
is  unusually  low  and  wheat  is  commanding  a  higher  price 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  our  country?  How  is  it 
that  during  the  last  month  one  variety  of  cotton  goods, 
those  known  as  brown  or  unbleached  goods,  advanced 
twenty  per  cent.,  or  two  cents  per  yard,  and  another 
variety,  bleached  goods,  declined  twenty  per  cent.,  or  from 
five  to  seven  cents  per  yard  ?  How  is  it  that  mess  pork 
commands  but  about  half  last  year's  prices,  while  the  de- 
cline in  beef  has  been  little  more  than  nominal?  And 
liow  is  it  that  in  1865,  with  gold  at  25,  Lehigh  coal  cora- 
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manded  at  the  shipping  point  from  five  to  six  dollars  per 
ton,  and  in  1866,  with  gold  ranging  from  32  to  40,  the  same 
qualities  of  coal  at  the  sanae  poiots  will  not  hring  three 
dollars  to  three  dollars  and  a  quarter  per  ton  ? 

But  I  will  not  weary  the  committee  with  further  illus- 
trations of  the  absurdity  of  the  Secretary's  postulate.  It  is, 
however,  proper  that  before  leaving  this  point  for  the 
present  I  should  admit  that  a  violent  and  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  currency  at  a  time  when  the  loans  of  our  banks 
are  extended  by  lending  their  deposits,  does  work  an 
inevitable  and  often  ruinous  reduction  of  prices.  It  is 
thus:  under  the  influence  of  contraction  depositors  draw 
upon  their  reserve,  and  the  banks  to  meet  the  demand  call 
upon  their  debtors,  and  they  to  protect  their  credit  must 
sell,  no  matter  at  what  sacrifice,  at  such  prices  as  they- can 
get.  I  need  not  follow  the  movement  to  its  consequences. 
A  tight  money  market,  by  causing  a  few  failures,  has  more 
than  once  begotten  panic  and  wide-spread  bankruptcy,  and 
would  now  extinguish  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 
Had  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ascribed  the  fluctuations 
in  business  and  the  inordinate  prices  at  which  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  held  to  iheir  real  cause,  our  habit 
of  banking  on  accumulated  credits,  and  not  pressed  the 
purpose  of  contracting  the  currency,  the  country  would 
not  be  depressed  as  it  is.  Threatened  contraction  has 
hung  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads  of  our 
producing  classes. 

Let  me  ask,  what  is  currency  and  what  is  its  function  ? 
Currency  is  that  which  a  people  have  agreed  to  accept  and 
use  as  money.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  the  small  trans- 
actions of  daily  life  are  settled.  Its  sphere  is  that  of  per- 
sonal use  and  retail  trade.  Except  iu  the  final  settlements 
between  banks  and  their  customers,  it  is  not  commonly 
used  in  large  transactions.  We  carry  currency  upon  our 
persons  to  meet  current  demands.  You  find  it  in  the  till 
of  the  retail  dealer  and  the  hands  of  workmen,  who,  when 
currency  is  abundant,  are  paid  in  it,  and  not  in  orders  on 
stores  at  which  they  are  compelled  to  select  articles  from 
a  small  stock  of  inferior  goods  and  pay  high  prices  as  they 
do  when  currency  is  scarce.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
McCulloch  does  not  know  that  the  abundance  of  currency 
has  redeemed  our  laboring  people  from  the  exhausting 
taxation  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  order  system  and  pay- 
ment in  the  depreciated  paper  of  distant  and   unknown 
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banks.   CtiiTency  in  its  legitimate  use  bas  no  wider  sphere 
ttan  I  have  indicated.     Lilie  all  other  blessings,  it  may  be 

Eerverted,  as  it  is  when  it  accumulates  as  deposits  in 
anks  and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  large  loans  to  adventur- 
ous speculators.  In  the  heavy  operations  of  business  cur- 
rency finds  no  place.  These  are  settled  by  checks,  drafts, 
and  bills  of  exchange.  Before  the  war  currency  was 
scarce,  and  the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  promissory 
notes  of  individuals  who,  by  endorsing  the  notes  of  those 
who  bought  from  them  or  those  of  their  factors  or  com- 
mission merchants,  became  debtors  to  the  amount  due 
them  from  others.  It  is  said  that  when  the  war  began  the 
amount  represented  by  the  promissory  notes  of  individuals 
was  more  than  $2,000,000,000 :  but  now  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency is  adequate,  few  men  take  such  notes,  and  none  pro- 
pose to  give  them  but  the  people  of  the  South,  who  have 
no  currency.  The  contraction  of  the  currency  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  McGulloch  would  revive  the  credit  system, 
with  its  orders,  for  work  people,  and  its  periodical 
returns  of  wide-spread  bankruptcy  to  the  community  at 
large. 

I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  simple  truths  I  have  been  enunciating.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  know  that  he  is,  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  be 
constrained  to  doubt  the  motives  of  one  to  wbom  we  have 
given  our  confidence.  But  in  view  of  the  communication 
made  by  Mr.  Nasby,  and  the  fact  that  the  Secretary's  the- 
ories, if  carried  into  execution,  will  promote  speculation, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  regards  banking  and  stock 
operations  as  the  interests  to  which  all  others  should  be 
subordinated.  He  recommends  the  withdrawal  of  the 
greenbacks  that  the  national  banks  may  supply  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country,  and  he  wishes  each  national 
bank  to  be  compelled  to  deposit  in  one  of  the  Atlantic 
cities  a  sufficient  amount  of  its  capital  to  justify  the  re- 
demption of  its  notes  at  that  point.  The  Atlantic  city  to 
which  he  points  is  the  great  centre  of  banking  and  specu- 
lation, and  compliance  with  these  suggestions  would  ag- 
gravate the  speculative  power  of  New  York  by  the  pro- 
portion such  deposits  would  bear  to  its  general  fund.  His 
theories  are  in  perfect  accord  with  his  practice,  for  I  find 
that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  the  banks,  and  through 
them  speculators,  an  average  loan  of  about  twenty-five 
million  dollars.     Thus  by  an  official  statement  which  lies 
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before  me  it  appears  that  the  Goveroraent  balances  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  banks  was — 

Junel.  18Ge $26,335,725.59 

Julyl.  18G6 34,134,171.21 

August  1.1866 36,931,415.32 

September  1,1868 32,590,274.58 

October  1,  1866 30,976,979.85 

I  am,  however,  informed  oiRcially  that  there  was  during 
those  months  a  liability  to  draft  on  these  balances  distri- 
buted through  not  less  than  three  months  amounting  in 
all  to  $14,000,000  by  coupons  in  transitu  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  holders;  so  that  the  banlss  could  with  safety  lend 
on  call  during  the  whole  period  $25,000,000  to  those  en- 
gaged in  speculating  in  food  and  increasing  its  price.  Had 
$20,000,000  of  the  sum  been  applied  to  the  absorption  of 
seven -thirties  or  compound -interest  notes  speculation  would 
have  been  less  rife,  our  interest  account  would  have  been 
materially  diminished,  and  a  slight  approximation  have 
been  made  towards  specie  payments  and  the  ultimate  re- 
demption of  the  public  debt.  Doubtless,  Mr,  McColloch's 
desire  "to  keep  the  business  of  he  un  y  steady  aa 
possible  "  alone  prevented  this  happy  ion. 

Sir,  it  is  within  our  memory  th       1  bl   hment  of 

the  sub-Treasury — the  divorcemen  1     i    blic  Treas- 

ury from  the  banks  and  banking  y  m  of  h  country — 
overthrew  the  administration  and  [  ha     naugurated 

it :  but  it  is  also  remembered  tha  b      h      t  were  its 

operations  that  no  succeeding  administratiou  of  any  party 
dared  assail  it.  It  had  not  been  in  operation  ayear  till  it  had 
vindicated  its  wisdom  in  the  estimation  of  every  judicious 
business  man.  Nor  would  it  probably  ever  have  been  in- 
terfered with  in  time  of  peace.  The  great  convulsion 
which  threatened  to  divide  our  country  interrupted  its  ac- 
tion, which  should  forthwith  be  restored.  It  acted  as  a 
regulator,  a  natural  regulator,  of  the  trade  of  the  country. 
When  importations  ran  to  excess  and  unduly  increased 
the  public  revenues,  it  withdrew  from  circulation  and 
locked  up  a  portion  of  the  currency,  and  by  the  stringency 
thus  created  admonished  banks  and  business  men  to 
pause ;  and  when,  having  given  an  early  check  to  rash 
operations  and  diminished  the  current  revenues  of  the 
country,  it  gently,  as  by  a  process  of  nature,  restored  vigor 
to  the  circulation  by  the  fact  that  its  payments  were  in  ex- 
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cess  of  its  receipts,  as  its  receipts  had  just  been  in  excess 
of  its  payments.  As  a  safeguard  for  the  public  funds,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  the  Secretary  should  have  recom- 
mended its  full  restoration,  for  during  the  entire  period  of 
its  existence,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Government  did  not  lose 
by  any  of  its  officers  as  .much  as  it  did  recently  by  the 
failure  of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  Washington 
alone.  It  was  a  safe  depository  for  the  public  money,  as 
well  as  a  healthful  influence  in  the  business  operations  of 
the  country.  Had  the  Secretary  suggested  that  it  would 
answer  as  well  for  a  mixed  currency  as  it  did  for  the  era 
of  specie  payments,  and  recommended  its  immediate  rees- 
tablishment  he  would  have  done  much  to  give  steadiness 
to  the  business  of  the  country,  diminish  speculative  prices, 
quicken  production,  and  increase  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. And  I  trust  that  Congress  before  it  rises  will  pass  a 
law  prohibiting  the  deposit  of  any  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment funds  in  any  bank,  or,  in  other  words,  divorce  the 
Treasury  from  the  banks  by  reorganizing  the  sub- 
Treasury, 

It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  for  such  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Secretary.  He  enjoys  the  control  he  now 
exercises  over  the  business  of  the  country,  and  would  not 
willingly  surrender  it.  But  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
average  deposit  of  more  than  $30,000,000  could  the  Na- 
tional-Union-Johnson party  have  extorted  from  the  banks 
— perhaps  not  directly  as  corporations,  but  fVom  their 
stockholders  and  of&cei's,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  item 
of  incidental  expenses — the  large  contributions  which  the 
newspapers  told  us  certain  banks  were  forced  to  make  in 
aid  of  the  recent  effort  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  subvert  the  popular  will  ?  But  this  was 
but  an  occasional  incident,  probably  never  to  occur  again ; 
for  I  believe  that  the  future  can  produce  to  oar  country 
no  second  Andrew  Johnson,  or  that  should  it  contain 
within  its  womb  another  like  unto  him  he  will  be  unable 
to  find  creatures  to  sacrifice  their  own  convictions  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  for  the  poor  privilege  of  unwor- 
thily filling  high  places  in  a  great  Government.  That  of 
which  I  speiik  is  the  influence  these  deposits,  coupled  with 
his  exclusive  control  of  the  gold  in  the  Treasury,  averag- 
ing about  one  hundred  million  dollars,  which  he  compla- 
cently calls  a  "  handsome  reserve  of  coin  in  the  Treasury," 
give  the  Secretary  over  the  business  of  the  country. 
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Under  the  action  of  the  sub- Treasury,  aa  I  have  shown, 
a  payment  of  money  by  the  Government  relieved  a  strin- 
gent'money  mariiet ;  but  bow  is  it  now  ?  When  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  sacrificing  such  immense  amounts 
of  interest  in  order  to  give  steadiness  to  business,  the  Gov- 
ernment deposits  are  loaned  by  the  banks  on  notes  of  short 
date  or  on  call ;  and  if  the  current  revenues  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  in  excess  of  its  current  expenses,  as  they  have 
been  throughout  his  administration,  its  deposits  accumu- 
late, and  swell  the  volume  of  such  loans.  The  receipts  of 
the  Government  thus  aggravate  the  tendency  to  undue  ex- 
pansion ;  and  what  is  the  effect  when  it  is  required  to  use 
any  considerable  amount  of  its  deposits  ?  It  is  this ;  the 
Secretary  notifies  the  banks  that  he  is  about  to  call  for  ten 
or  twenty  million  dollars;  and  the  banks,  not  knowing 
which  of  their  debtors  will  be  ready  and  who  may  be 
utterly  unable  to  pay,  notify  not  alone  borrowers  of  the  pre- 
cise amount  demanded  by  the  Secretary,  but  holders  of  five, 
eix,  or  ten  times  the  amount.  Thus  that  which  should 
give  relief  to  the  market  becomes  an  exaggerated  cause  of 
contraction,  and  the  payment  of  $10,000,000  by  the  Gov- 
ernment is  made  to  interfere  with  business  operations  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  We  have  all  observed  this 
and  know  that  instead  of  being  a  natural  operation,  the 
effects  of  which  should  be  felt  beneficially,  each  payment 
of  any  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  Government, 
after  a  long  line  of  deposits  has  accumulated,  produces  a 
perturbation  through  all  commercial  circles.  The  pay- 
ment of  but  $15,000,000  in  the  early  part  of  last  month 
came  near  producing  a  national  panic  and  damaged  the 
credit  of  leading  banks.  This  system  gives  the  Secretary 
despotic  control  over  the  markets  of  the  country,  and  _hia 
favorites  may  have  ascertained  practically,  as  did  Voltaire, 
who  was  given  to  stock  speculations,  that  "it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  a  friend  at  court"  through  whom  they  may 
learn  when  it  is  well  to  sell,  because  things  have  reached 
their  highest  price,  aa  Government  is  about  doing  that 
which  should  establish  confidence,  but  which,  owing  to 
the  Secretary's  efforts  to  insure  steadiness  to  business,  will 
produce  consternation  if  not  panic  and  a  general  decline  in 
prices ;  and  when  it  is  well  to  buy,  because  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  Government  to  make  another  large  and 
long  loan  to  the  banks.  Such  a  power  over  the  business 
of  the  country  should  be  vested  in  no  man  ;  and  I  chal- 
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lenge  the  world  to  point  to  any  fact  in  the  oflicial  career  of 
the  present  Finance  Minister  of  the  country  which  would 
induce  any  judicious  man  to  vest  it  in  him.  There 
certainly  is  nothing  in  the  suggestions  of  the  report 
which  I  am  considering  to  indicate  that  he  is  a  safe  deposi- 
tory for  so  useless,  so  wide-spread,  and  bo  dangerous  a 
power. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  admonished  that  I  should  has- 
ten to  a  conclusion.  I  must,  however,  beg  the  committee 
to  bear  with  me  while  I  examine  briefly  another  of  Mr. 
McCuUoch's  suggestions.  It  is  oflered  as  a  specific  rem- 
edy, because  it  is  said  it  will  diminish  the  rate  of  interest 
on  our  loans  and  protect  us  against  the  direful  contingency 
of  the  bonds  bought  on  speculation  at  depreciated  rates 
coining  home  to  exhaust  our  specie  within  a  month  of  the 
day  on  which  we  are,  by  the  magical  agencies  suggested 
by  Mr.  McCnlloch,  to  resume  specie  payments  within  two 
years.  It  is  characterized  by  the  candor  and  wisdom 
which  pervade  his  other  suggestions.  To  a  shrewd  man  of 
mere  practical  business  habits,  one  not  skilled  in  the  mys- 
teries of  "Ingeany  bankin',"  it  might  seem  to  be  some- 
what impracticable  ;  and  the  country  regards  it  with  hu- 
miliation and  disgust.  It  is  this :  that  after  having  carried 
on  the  war  without  an  appeal  to  foreign  nations  or  capi- 
talists and  without  their  sympathy;  after  having  by  our 
patriotic  sacrifices  put  our  credit  so  high  that  the  people 
of  Europe  have  voluntarily  come  and  carried  away,  with 
great  profit  to  themselves,  $350,000,000  of  our  bonds ; 
that  now,  when  peace  is  restored,  and  when  we  again  pos- 
sess the  custom-houses,  post  offices,  forts,  and  arsenals  of 
the  country,  and  when  our  taxes  are  not  divided  between 
our  Treasury  and  that  of  a  hostile  confederacy,  but  all 
flow  to  our  own,  we  shall  issue  "  bonds  payable  in  not  over 
twenty  years  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  over 
five  per  cent.,  payable  in  England  or  Germany,  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  absorb  the  six  per  cent,  bonds  now 
held  in  Europe  and  to  meet  the  demand  there  for  actual 
and  permanent  investment." 

If  this  scheme  were  practicable,  I  for  one  would  spurn 
it.  With  their  pirate  ships  on  every  sea,  their  ship-yards 
and  factories  busy  in  fabricating  implements  of  war  for  our 
enemies,  and  in  the  face  of  their  hatred,  with  self-reliance, 
of  which  posterity  will  be  proud,  we  marched  steadily  on 
to  conquest  and  final  victory.     And  now,  in  the  hour  of 
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our  triumph,  or  in  the  calm  season  which  should  succeed 
so  grand  and  successful  an  exhibition  of  power,  with  a 
continent  abounding  ia  raw  material  for  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  every  art,  trade,  and  mystery  known  to  ingeni- 
ous man  beneath  our  feet ;  with  India  decimated  by  famine, 
Europe  disturbed  by  wars  and  rumors  of  war,  Ireland  in 
incipient  rebellion;  and  when  we  offer  to  the  people  of 
Europe  established  peace,  political  equality,  public  schools, 
a  free  church,  and  briefer  hours  of  labor  with  better  wages 
than  those  known  to  the  artisans  of  any  other  country, 
this  suggestion  is  as  degrading  as  it  is  inopportune.  Sir, 
nothing  but  some  such  folly  as  this  ofBcia!  proclamation, 
as  it  would  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  Europe,  that  oui 
struggle  exhausted  us,  and  that  with  victory  came  prema- 
ture decrepitude,  can  prevent  us  from  compelling  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  by  the  tide  of  skilled  workmen  that 
will  flow  from  their  shores  to  ours,  to  follow  our  example 
and  give  those  who  produce  their  wealth  culture,  leisure, 
and  the  consciousness  of  free  manhood.  In  such  an  hour 
and  in  view  of  such  a  prospect  I  am  sure  that  Congress 
will  not  degrade  the  country  by  asking  the  money-chang- 
ers of  Europe  to  lighten  its  burdens  or  help  us  bear 
them. 

But  the  scheme  is  hopelessly  impracticable.  Mr,  Mc- 
Culloch  may  see  advantages  in  it  which  others  fail  to  detect, 
It  would  serve,  I  doubt  not^  by  what  he  calls  "  the  trifling 
commissions  to  the  agents  through  whom  the  exchanges 
might  he  made,"  to  found  a  great  American  banking-house 
in  London  with  continental  branches,  and  might  bless  the 
country  with  the  hope  of  large  gratuities  from  some  future 
George  Peabody  whom  the  Secretary  would  designate  as 
the  agent  for  making  transfers  and  paying  interest ;  but  it 
would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  its  author  suggests. 
With  such  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  we  possess  let 
us  consider  the  proposition.  Those  who  hold  our  bonds 
bought  them  either  as  an  investment  or  on  speculation,  and 
the  interest  upon  them  ranges  from  six  to  seven  and  thrive- 
tenths  per  cent.  Is  it  probable  that  those  who  bought 
them  as  an  investment  will  change  them  before  maturity 
for  bonds  bearing  but  five  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  7 
Or  will  those  who  bought  them  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
in  view  of  the  Secretary's  assurance  that  in  less  than  two 
years  we  will  resume  specie  payments  and  enable  them  to 
convert  them  into  gold  at  par,  hasten  to  make  such  a  con- 
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version  ?  "When  the  leopard  shall  change  his  spots,  tho 
vulture  protect  the  dove,  and  hungry  mice  abstain 
from  eating  unguarded  crackers  and  cheese,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  regard  the  Secretary's  proposition  as  practi- 
cable. 

Nor  need  we  grieve  that  it  is  not  practicable.  Our  des- 
tiny is  written.  Unwise  legislation  or  such  reckless  mal- 
administration as  now  prevails  may  retard  it,  but  it  will 
be  achieved.  It  is  written  in  the  sublime  doctrine  of  hu- 
man equality,  which  gives  vitality  and  stability  to  our  in- 
stitutions,  and  more  perceptibly  though  not  more  endur- 
ingly  in  the  geographical  position,  the  continental  propor- 
tions, and  the  unequaled  resources  of  our  country. 
Bounded  by  both  oceans,  with  a  larger  area  than  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  including  Great  Britain,  which  He  be- 
tween the  same  distant  parallels  of  latitude  that  mark  our 
limits,  and  embracing  mineral,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  eomrnercial  resources  greater  than  they  combined  pos- 
sess, the  United  States  must  be  the  foremost,  richest,  and 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  world.  However  blind  our 
Finance  Minister  may  be  to  this  fact,  others  perceive  it, 
and  our  affairs  will  yet  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  sublime  assertion  of  Gortschakoff,  who,  in  an 
utterance  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  when  speaking 
of  Eussia  and  our  country,  said  :  "  God  has  given  to  the 
two  countries  such  conditions  of  existence  that  their  grand 
internal  life  is  enough  for  them." 

Yes,  the  capitalists  of  Europe  will  yet  be  eager  to  lend 
us  money  as  cheaply  as  they  now  loan  it  to  England  ;  but 
it  will  be  when,  by  the  conversion  of  our  now  profitless 
raw  material  into  fabrics,  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  our 
now  unemployed  citizens  and  the  millions  of  industrious 
people  who  are  coming  to  us  from  abroad,  we  manufac- 
ture more  than  we  consume,  and  by  rivalling  England, 
France  and  other  continental  nations  in  tropical  markets, 
and  those  of  other  non- manufacturing  regions,  shall  have 
turned  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  Then  Americans 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  foreigners  in  bidding  for  our 
loans ;  and  in  exchange  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other 
staples,  our  bonds  will  be  returned  to  us  instead  of  woolen 
goods  and  various  other  textile  and  metallic  fabrics,  which 
we  now  receive  but  ought  to  manufacture  for  ourselves. 
But  foreign  capitalists  will  not  take  bonds  from  ns  at  four 
and  a  half  or  five  per  cent,  in  exchange  for  those  which 
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pay  six  per  cent.,  while  tine  balance  of  trade  is  against  us 
to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  with  com- 
pound-interest and  seven-thirty  notes  afloat  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  we  with  more  than  Gascon 
vanity  promise  the  almost  immediate  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. 

10 
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THE  SOUTH— ITS  EESOUECES  AND  WANTS. 

ADDEESS  DELIVERED  AT  NEW  ORLEANS, 
May  11th,  1867 — As  Eeported  in  the  New  Orleans 

REPUBLICAJf, 

Fellow- Citizens  of  Louisiana:  In  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  your  Governor  and  the  Mayor  of  this  beautiful  city, 
I  am  here  to  counsel  with  you  as  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  country.  Let  me,  however,  first  congratulate  you  upon 
your  enfranchisement,  and  thank  the  loyal  men  among  you, 
without  regard  to  race  or  color,  who  during  the  late  strug- 
gle braved  the  dangers  of  battle  in  defence  of  the  old  flag, 
or  quietly  remained  true  to  it  amid  tbe  dangers  which 
surrounded  you,  for  the  part  you  took  in  my  enfranchise- 
ment. Having  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience 
in  Memphis  on  Tuesday  night,  and,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  this  brilliant  scene  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  I  am  at 
last  able  to  proclaim  that  I  am  a  free  man  in  my  native 
land,  and  may  traverse  its  wide  extent,  carrying  with  me 
my  conscience  and  convictions  without  fear  of  personal 
violence.  This  was  impossible  before  the  war.  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  South  were  not  cosmopolitan.  Her  pecu- 
liar system  of  labor  not  only  controlled  but  oontraoted  her 
civilization. 

Disregarding  the  practice  and  precepts  of  the  founders 
of  our  Government,  and  ignoring  the  admonitions  of  ex- 
perience, the  South  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  reason,  refused  to 
listen  to  remonstrance,  and  finally  punished  dissent  from 
her  judgment  as  a  crime  deserving  outlawry  and  death. 
Attempting  in  a  progressive  age,  and  in  a  land  of  vast  and 
varied  resources,  peopled  by  a  generation  more  enterprising 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  to  maintain  a  system  which 
was  "  peculiar,"  and  incapable  of  modification,  save  by  ab- 
solute overthrow,  she  arrayed  against  her  all  the  forces  of 
civilization.  No  poet  ever  sang  the  charms  of  slavery. 
No  limner  ever  embodied  its  beauties  on  canvas.  No  ora- 
U6 
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tor  ever  descanted  upon  its  blessings;  and  though  dumb 
dogs  that  could  not  baric  proclaimed  from  many  a  pulpit 
the  duty  of  servants  to  obey  their  masters  as  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  gospel,  the  voice  of  Christianity  bade  con- 
scientious men  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have  others 
do  unto  them — be  eyes  to  the  blind  and  fe«t  to  the  lame — 
and  the  erics  of  the  wronged  against  those  who  withheld 
from  the  laborer  his  hire,  ascended  incessantly  to  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 

To  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  South 
to  isolate  themselves,  to  exclude  from  their  broad  and  fer- 
tile territory  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  age,  may  be 
ascribed  the  terrible  war  through  which  we  have  just 
passed.  It  made  them  intensely  sectional,  while  the  steady 
development  of  the  North  was  demonstrating  to  its  more 
rapidly  increasing  millions  the  beneficence  of  nationality. 
It  created  a  separate  and  antagonistic  system  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  North  welcomed  all  classes  of  emigrants  from 
all  lands.  She  made  herself  familiar  with  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  the  day,  and  applied  them  to  purposes 
of  utility.  She  challenged  the  freest  discussion  of  all  topics 
and  all  systems.  She  provided  liberally  for  the  education 
of  all  her  people,  inclading  the  unhappy  few  to  whom,  in 
deference  to  Southern  demands,  she  denied  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  But  the  South,  wrapt  in  its  delusion,  re- 
pulsed emigration — rejected  all  science  and  literature  that 
controverted  the  divinity  of  slavery,  and  the  justice  and 
economy  of  unrequited  toil.  She  denied  to  her  laborers  edu- 
cation, and  consequently  could  not  avail  herself  of,  and  was 
indifferent  to  the  scientific  and  mechanical  progress  of  the 
age.  Thus,  while  the  breach  between  the  two  sections  was 
widening,  the  disparity  in  power  between  them  was  con- 
stantly increasing.  Contrast,  my  friends,  the  development 
of  the  two  sections;  behold  the  great  cities  of  the  North. 
New  York,  with  its  environs,  which  are  really,  though  not 
municipally,  part  of  it,  already  exceeds  Paris  in  wealth, 
splendor,  trade,  and  population.  London  and  Paris  are  the 
only  trans-atl antic  cities  which  exceed  Philadelphia  in 
these  respects.  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  other 
cities,  each  exceed  New  Orleans  in  population.  Yet  New 
Orleans,  past  which  the  waters  of  sixty  thousand  miles  of 
rivers  flow,  is  the  greatest  city  of  the  South. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  familiarly.  The  railroads 
connecting  New  York  with  Philadelphia,  and  Memphis 
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with  Grenada,  Mississippi,  differ  in  length  less  than  ten 
miles,  Thej  are  each  a  link  in  a  great  thoroughfare  North 
and  South.  Over  the  former  eight  passenger  trains  pass 
daily  each  way ;  each  train  is  made  up  of  several  cars. 
Over  the  latter  one  train  of  two  cars  passes  daily.  The 
fare  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  $3 ;  but  from 
Memphis  to  Grenada  it  is  $8.  The  time  rectuired  to  make 
the  journey  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  is  less  than 
four  hours,  while  it  takes  six  and  a  half  hours  to  pass  be- 
tween Memphis  and  Grenada.  The  land  along  the  route, 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
is  worth  from  $260  to  $400  per  acre ;  that  along  the  other 
can  be  bought  from  $3  to  $20 ! 

These  contrasts  are  not  accidental  or  arbitrary.  They 
illustrate  great  principles — sleepless  laws  of  social  life. 

When  the  sages  of  76  proclaimed  that  all  men  are  born 
equal,  and  invested  by  nature  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  uttered  the  law  that  was 
to  fashion  the  institutions  of  America,  and  shape  the  civi- 
lization of  her  people.  They  were  ever  true  to  that  law. 
They  controlled  the  States  at  the  time  they  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  then  every  free 
man,  without  regard  to  color,  was  a  voter  in  every  State, 
except  South  Carolina ;  and  while  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment remained  in  their  hands,  and  their  persona!  influence 
controlled  the  legislation  of  the  country,  the  free  colored 
man  was  not  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  under  any  Territo- 
rial Government.  Though  South  Carolina  had  steadily  de- 
manded his  exclusion  from  1778,  in  the  convention  for 
framing  articles  of  Confederation,  it  was  not  until  1812 
that  she  succeeded  in  inserting  the  word  white  in  a  law 
establishing  a  Territorial  Government.  That  word  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  law  establishing  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  which  was  enacted  in  that  year. 

The  little  monosyllable  white,  embodied  in  that  law,  was 
the  germ  of  the  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
It  involved  an  attempt  to  stay  the  course  of  American  civi- 
lization— it  was  in  conflict  with  its  essential  law — the 
great  truth  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  involved  strife 
between  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  impulse  of  the  masses 
on  one  hand,  and  the  grasping  selfishness  of  an  oligarchy 
and  the  wrongs  of  slavery  on  the  other.  From  that  time 
to  this  our  country  has  not  been  free  from  agitation ;  and 
while  the  institutions  of  the  North  have  been  more  and 
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more  republicaaized  by  the  spirit  of  democracv,  the  writ- 
ten  law  of  the  land,  yielding  to  the  reactionary  spirit  which 
won  its  first  triumph  in  the  Missouri  contest,  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  spirit  of  slavery,  and  been  marked  by  a  total 
disregard  of  the  vital  principle  of  our  Government.  Our 
Government  rests  on  two  great  sentiments — personal  lib- 
erty and  territorial  unity;  and  any  law  which  restrained 
persona!  liberty,  or  engendered  or  fostered  sectional  inter- 
est, was  a  necessary  cause  of  discord  and  strife.  When, 
therefore,  yielding  to  Southern  persuasion  or  dictation,  the 
North  consented  to  deprive  the  free  colored  man  of  suf- 
frage in  the  Territories ;  and  when,  under  the  same  influ- 
ence, State  after  State,  throughout  the  free  North,  made 
color  a  test  of  citizenship,  until  out  of  New  England,  citi- 
zens of  African  descent  were  everywhere  disfranchised, 
they  who  made  these  concessions  were  not,  as  they  be 
lieved,  cementing  the  Union,  but  making  war  inevitable 
Nations  are  not  the  creatures  of  chance.  God's  providence 
embraces  the  American  continent.  His  judgment  is  its 
final  law.  And  these  abandonments  of  the  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  was  based— which  had  been  rev- 
erently accepted  by  our  forefathers  as  in  harmony  with  His 
will— did  not  pass  without  His  notice.  Has  He  not  repealed 
all  these  reactionary  statutes,  and  by  His  breath  wiped  out 
these  modern  improvements  of  State  constitutions  ?  From 
the  firing  on  Sumter  to  the  surrender  of  the  armies  of  Lee 
and  Johnston,  He  was  teaching  us,  by  the  terrible  baptism 
of  battle  and  blood,  how  infinite  is  His  power  and  justice, 
and  how  easily  He  can  make  the  folly  and  madness  of  man 
to  praise  Him.  Had  the  South  been  national  and  truly 
democratic  as  the  North,  and  had  her  legislation  been  pro- 
gressive, slavery  would  have  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  colored  population  of  the  country  have  been  absorbed 
into  its  citizenship  without  a  crisis,  and  almost  without 
special  notice.  But  that  was  not  to  he.  By  an  inscrutable 
law,  all  great  blessings  come  to  us  through  suffering. 
Blood  has  been  the  price  of  freedom  to  every  nation.  For 
it  is  the  same  with  nations  in  this  respect  as  with  individu- 
als. Who  can  tell  the  agony  that  is  requited  when  the 
mother  first  beholds  a  smile  play  over  the  face  of  her  sleep- 
ing infant?  It  is  to  the  garden  and  the  cross  that  we  go, 
in  sorrow  and  humility,  for  our  highest  hopes  and  most 
enduring  promises,  and  amid  the  tumult  and  tortures  of 
the  battle-field,  the  horrors  of  the  wreck  upon  the  mad- 
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dened  ocean,  or  the  wearying  sufferings  of  the  feverish  bed, 
we  pass  from  the  cares  of  life  to  the  beatitude  of  eternity, 
Aad,  as  Americans,  we  may  look  back  on  years  of  war, 
we  may  count  the  dead  of  the  contcDding  armies  at  nearly 
one  million,  and  behold  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  regions 
of  our  smiling  country,  your  own  lovely  South,  scarred 
and  desolated  by  war,  and  rejoice  that  the  agony  which 
was  to  purchase  our  country's  great  blessing  ia  over. 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  the  boast  of  every  American  that 
though  his  country  embraces  all  climates,  from  the  sum- 
mer breezes  that  ever  linger  over  your  broad  Gulf  to  the 
wintry  winds  that  howl  the  requiem  of  gallant  navies  as 
they  sweep  over  the  mighty  lakes  of  the  North,  its  atmos- 
phere is  so  pure  that  no  slave  can  breathe  it  and  remain  in 
bondage.     [Immense  applause.] 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood :  I  charge  this  war  not 
upon  the  South  alone.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  largely  due  to 
the  unprincipled  men  in  the  North,  who  should  have  met 
the  issue  at  the  threshold,  and  settled  the  question  while  it 
was  susceptible  of  legislative  control,'  than  to  the  men  of 
the  South,  who,  prompted  by  the  short-sighted  demands 
of  present  interest,  insisted  upon  concessions  which  saga- 
cious men  of  principle  would  not  have  accorded.  Let  me 
illustrate:  No  statesman  had  denied  that  slavery  in  the 
Territories  was  the  subject  of  Congressional  legislation 
until  John  C.  Calhoun  introduced  into  the  Senate,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  1847,  three  resolutions,  embodying  mere 
abstract  propositions,  the  last  of  which  was  as  follows : 

"Tliat  the  enactment  of  any  law  whicli  should,  directly  or  by  its 
effects,  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  State  of  this  Union  from  emigra- 
ting  with  tlieir  property  into  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  will  make  such  discrimination,  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  States  from  wliich 
sach  citizens  emigrate,  and  in  derogation  of  that  perfect  equality 
which  helonga  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend 
directly  to  subvert  the  Union  itself." 

The  object  of  these  resolutions  was  to  extend  slavery 
over  the  almost  boundless  territory  then  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  So  repugnant  was  the  proposition  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  largely  Democratic,  and  with  no 
Republican  member  in  it,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  dare 
press  his  resolutions  to  a  vote. 

In  May,  1848,  the  Democratic  party  met  in  convention 
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at  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Yancey,  Calhoun's  great  disciple, 
submitted  the  following : 

"  Sesolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  portion  of  this  Ooii federation,  be  it  in  the  States 
or  Territflriea,  by  any  other  than  the  parties  introduced  in  them,  is 
the  true  Repnbhcan  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 

There  were  2S2  members  in  that  convention.  The 
South  was  fully  represented.  But  ao  novel  and  dangerous 
was  this  doctrine  then  considered  that  every  delegate  from 
the  North  and  most  of  those  from  the  South  united  in  de- 
manding a  direct  vote  upon  the  (question,  that  they  might 
send  to  the  people  of  the  country  an  expression  of  their 
abhorrence  of  the  new  and  dangerous  dogma.  But  about 
one  in  every  eight  delegates  was  then  prepared  to  sustain 
it,  the  vote  upon  it  being  36  for  and  246  against. '  But  be- 
hold the  sequel :  In  less  than  twelve  years  the  unprinci- 
pled men  who  governed  the  Democratic  party  brought  on 
the  fierce  struggles  in  Kansasiby  accepting  the  doctrine 
they  had  thus  promptly  spurned,  and  persuading  the 
Southern  people  that  the  North  had  abandoned  the  faith 
of  the  Fathers,  and  was  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  Constitution  robbing  them  of  their  rights. 
Impelled  by  ambition,  and  seeking  wealth  through  the  in- 
trigues of  a  corrupt  political  era,  they  encouraged  you  to 
prepare  for  war.  They  assured  you  that  if  you  would 
strike  for  your  supposed  rights  they  would  stand  by  you 
on  the  battle-field,  as  they  had  done  in  caucuses,  conven- 
tions, and  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  one  of  them  who  had 
once  iilled  the  Presidential  chair,  saying  to  you,  through 
one  of  your  leaders,  that  if  you  seceded  there  would  be  no 
war;  or  that  if  there  were  it  would  be  co-extenaive  with 
the  country,  and  blood  would  flow  in  every  village,  town, 
and  city  of  the  North. 

How  little  Franklin  Pierce  knew  the  real  spirit  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived !  How  ignorant  was  he  of 
the  fact  that  the  world  is  under  moral  government  I  Were 
his  pledges  kept  ?  In  what  city  of  the  North  did  blood 
flow  ?  Between  the  citizens  of  which  Northern  States  was 
there  armed  collision ;  and  from  which  of  the  Northern 
States  did  men  swarm  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
armies  ?  As  the  echo  of  the  guns  fired  upon  the  flag  over 
Sumter  reverberated  through  the  glens  and  valleys  of  the 
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North  and  swept  over  the  broad  prairies  of  the  distant 
Northwest,  these  same  false  and  unprincipled  friends  of  the 
South,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  popular  sentiment, 
flung  to  the  breeze,  at  their  dwellings  and  places  of  busi- 
ness, the  resplendent  flag  of  the  Union ;  and,  with  Fer- 
nando Wood  at  their  head,  made  themselves  prominent  in 
the  work  of  recruiting  and  organizing  troops  for  your  sub- 
jugation. How  did  they  aid  you?  Tiie  whole  North 
gave  you  two  soldiers  whose  names  are  known — Gustavus 
W.  Smith  and  Mansfield  Lovell!  Can  any  of  you  name  a 
third?  [Shouts  of  "no,  no."]  I'll  tell  you  what  they  did 
give  you,  though.  They  gave  you  what  the  little  girl, 
who  was  asked  to  contribute  the  value  of  the  sugar  she  used 
to  the  missionary  cause,  gave.  She  replied,  "No,  grandpa, 
I  don't  think  I  can  do  that ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will 
do.  I'll  give  the  cause  my  prayers."  [Laughter.]  They 
gave  your  cause  their  prayers,  and,  as  if  fearing  they  might 
prove  effective,  hastened  to  meet  their  neighbors  and  swear 
they  had  done  no  such  tRing!  [Immense  cheering.]  A 
hopeless  minority  in  Congress  throughout  the  war,  unable 
to  influence,  much  less  to  control  a  single  act  of  legislation, 
they  made  speecbes  for  distribution  through  the  South,  as 
if  to  encourage  you  in  your  bopeless  struggle,  so  that  when 
it  ended  you  should  be  utterly  exhausted.  In  so  far,  his- 
tory will  hold  the  North^ — especially  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  North — responsible  for  the  war. 

Still,  the  million  of  graves,  in  wbieb  sleep  tbe  best  and 
bravest  of  both  sections,  are  chargeable  to  the  South.  It 
withdrew  the  questions  involved  from  the  forum  of  diplo- 
macy and  legislation,  and  submitted  them  to  war's  last 
dread  arbitrament.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this,  its  con- 
trolling spirits  had  kept  the  mass  of  tbe  people  in  profound 
and  degrading  ignorance.  Each  State  having  received 
large  grants  of  land  for  educational  purposes,  none  of  them 
had  provided  schools  for  the  people.  The  laws  of  each 
State  prohibited,  by  penal  statutes,  the  education  of  the 
slave  population.  This  was  inevitable.  Intelligence  and 
culture  are  incompatible  with  slavery  ;  the  penalty  God 
attaches  to  the  crime  of  holding  a  brother  in  bondage  is 
that  he  who  is  so  held  shall  be  of  little  value  to  him  who 
holds  him ;  and  sluggish  indolence  is,  like  ignorance,  the 
inevitable  law  of  slavery.  The  absence  of  schools,  the 
want  of  diversified  fields  of  employment,  degraded  the 
non-slaveholding  whites  of  the  South,  and  tbe  most  enter- 
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prising  of  them  left  the  land  of  their  birth  to  find  happier 
homes.  Thus  the  South,  whose  great  need  was  popula- 
tion to  develop  her  vast  and  varied  resources,  and  build  up 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  along  her  great  lines  of  transit, 
and  thus  increase  the  value  of  her  lands  and  diminish  the 
cost  of  travel  and  transportation,  was  constantly  expelling 
her  own  children.  Nor  did  she  welcome  emigration.  The 
German,  the  Irishman,  the  Englishman,  and  the  Scotchman 
quit  the  scenes  of  their  childhood  and  the  graves  of  their 
fathers  in  pursuit  of  liberty  and  a  higher  degree  of  physi- 
cal comfort  than  is  accorded  the  laboring  man  in  those 
lands.  In  their  native  homes  they  learn  that  in  the  North 
there  is  political  equality  for  all,  and  that  eveiy  fair  day's 
%vork  done  by  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  assured  by  the  law 
of  the  land  a  fair  day's  wages ;  and  that  westward,  to  the 
last  frontier,  there  is  no  village,  however  small,  in  which 
the  free  school  is  not  open  to  every  child.  Thus  attracted, 
they  have  come  to  the  North  and  West  by  millions.  The 
immigration  last  year  numbered  more  than  300,000,  and 
added  a  sum  greater  than  the  total  of  our  national  debt 
to  the  wealth  of  the  people  whose  numbers  they  swelled. 
I  found  this  morning  that  I  had  with  me  by  accident,  a 
copy  of  an  address  made  to  my  neighbors,  October 
3d,  1856,  from  which,  if  it  be  only  to  show  you  that  I 
teach  no  new  doctnne,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  brief  ex- 
tract : 

"I  have  another  set  of  ilhistrationa  to  give  you,  and  1  now  fipeak 
not  of  slaves,  but  of  the  free  white  men  of  the  South.  Men  love 
their  homes ;  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  institiitions  under  which 
they  pass  happy  childhood,  prosperous  youth,  and  enter  into  a  suc- 
cessful career  of  manhood.  There  are  thirteen  millions  of  Northen 
men  from  whom  emigrants  might  go,  while  there  are  but  six  mil- 
lions of  free  people  in  the  South,  yet  the  census  of  1850  found 
609,371  persons  who  were  born  in  the  slave  States  living  in  the 
free  States,  while  only  206,638  persons  born  in  the  free  States  were 
living  in  the  slave  States.  Yes,  my  fellow-citizens,  in  1850  there 
were  609,3'(1  men  and  women  of  Southern  birth  living  in  the 
Northern  States ;  they  had  fled  from  the  blessings  of  labor  owned 
by  capital.  But  you  may  say, '  they  had  come  to  the  cities  to  en- 
gage in  commerce  ;  had  come  to  pursue  the  arts  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston ;  had  come  to  find  employment  in  all  the  vari- 
ous pursuits  of  our  great  cities.'  Let  us  see,  therefore,  how  many 
people  born  in  the  pwnting  States  had  emigrated  iuto  two  States  of 
theNorth — Indiana  and  Illinois — in  which  there  are  no  great  cities ; 
in  which  yon  may  say  there  are  no  universities ;  in  which  the  arts 
have  scarcely  been  developed ;  in  which  commerce  has  scarcely  a 
footing  i  which  are  two  of  the  young  grazing  and  grain-growing 
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States  of  the  North*  In  1850  there  were  in  those  two  Stat«a  47,026 
who  had  emigrated  from  North  CaroUna,  8,231  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 2102  from  Georgia,  45.037  from  Tennessee,  1730  from  Alabama, 
777  from  Mississippi,  701  from  Louisiana,  107  from  Tesas,  44  from 
Florida  ;  maliing  tlie  total  of  those  who  had  left  tliese  uine  planting 
States  to  go  t*  those  two  agricultural  and  grazing  States,  I05,75.'>." 

Do  you  reproach  me  and  others  of  the  North  that  we 
did  not  in  those  days  como  and  lay  these  arguments  before 
you  ?  Ab,  my  friends,  you  forget  the  terrible  despotiam 
you  had  establiahed  over  yourselves.  The  iact  that  1  en- 
tertained the  opinions  I  am  expressing  made  the  climate 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  so  insalubrious  for  me 
that  I  did  not  dare  breathe  it  for  an  hour.  When  you 
raised  the  cry  of  abolitionist  against  a  Northern  man, 
beings,  with  hearts  as  unrelenting  as  the  blood-hound,  pur- 
sued him  to  his  death.  Not  only  did  you  prohibit  men 
who  would  have  gladly  sat  with  you  at  your  hearthside 
and  taken  sweet  counsel  with  you,  from  entering  your 
beautiful  region,  but,  through  the  arts  of  your  politicians 
and  the  demagoguery  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
North,  you  hunted  them  to  their  very  homes.  While  de- 
livering the  very  address  from  which  I  have  read  to  you, 
a  shower  of  eggs  was  hurled  at  me  by  pro-slavery  Demo- 
crats ;  and  my  only  consolation  was  to  thank  God  that  the 
American  Eagle  laid  fresh  eggs  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
[Great  laughter  and  applause.]  Nor  was  this  conduct  as- 
cribable  to  individuals  only.  The  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina seised  from  the  deck  of  their  vessels  colored  citizens 
of  other  States  who  chanced  to  enter  the  ports  of  that 
State,  aud  incarcerating  them  as  felons,  made  them  charge- 
able with  costs  and  jail  fees,  and  in  default  of  the  pay- 
ment of  these,  sold  them  and  their  posterity  as  slaves. 
Aud  when,  what  Southern  men  called  the  Sovereign  State 
of  Massachusetts,  sent  one  of  her  ablest  and  most  venera- 
ble lawyers  to  raise  the  question  of  law  arising  out  of  this 
conduct,  before  a  South  Carolina  court,  the  people  of 
Charleston — not  the  roughs,  but  those  who  could  do  such 
an  act  with  highest  courtesy— the  very  pinks  of  the  chiv- 
alry of  that  city,  gave  tliat  distinguished  man  and  the  ac- 
complished daughter  that  accompanied  him  the  option  of 
departure  from  the  eity  in  twenty-four  hours  or  tar  and 
feathers  and  jolly  ridea  on  rails.     Again,  it  is  known  to 
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all  the  North,  though  perhaps  you  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact,  that  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  solemn  act  of  her 
Legislature  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  to  be  found 
among  her  printed  laws^offcred  a  reward  of  five  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  I  forget  which,  for  the  body,  dead 
or  alive,  of  a  citiaen  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  never  en- 
tered that  State,  or  been  so  far  South  as  the  capital  of  his 
country ;  but  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  publish,  through 
the  columns  of  his  own  paper,  his  disbelief  in  the  divinity 
of  slavery,  and  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  every  woman  to 
the  possession  of  the  body  of  every  living  child  that  had 
cost  her  the  pangs  of  maternity.  You  treated  difference 
of  opinion  as  the  most  heinous  of  crimes ;  and  from  each 
and  all  of  the  Southern  States,  native  citizens,  and  some  of 
them  men  of  just  distinction,  were  driven  by  threats  of 
popular  violence.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Grimkes, 
of  South  Carolina;  Underwood,  of  Virginia;  and  Helper 
and  Professor  Hedrick,  of  North  Carolina.  Why  did 
we  not  come  and  reason  with  you?  Do  you  forget 
that  you  would  not  receive  nor  permit  your  neighbors  to 
receive,  through  the  post-office,  any  papers  or  periodical 
that  did  not  pander  to  your  prejudices?  The  receipt 
through  the  post-office  of  the  Liberator,  the  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  the  Independent,  the  New  York  Tribune,  or  any 
leading  Republican  paper,  by  one  of  your  neighbors, 
branded  him  as  an  Abolitionist,  and  rendered  his  life  inse- 
cure among  you.  The  North  would  gladly  have  discussed 
the  question.  It  opened  its  public  halls  to  your  orators. 
and  its  people  swarmed  to  hear  them.  It  received  your 
papers,  and  its  conscientious  people  were  amazed  at  the 
infatuation  which  was  driving  the  two  sections  headlong 
into  war.  But  I  come  not  to  bandy  crimination  or  recrim- 
ination with  you.  There  is  "  ample  room  and  verge 
enough "  for  that  between  you  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  North.  But  for  myself  and  the  Eepub- 
lican  party,  I  say :  shake  not  your  gory  locks  at  us,  for 
you  cannot  say  we  did  it.  You  spurned  our  counsels ; 
and  though  we  would  gladly  have  embraced  you  as 
brothers,  you  refused  to  listen  to  our  fraternal  prayers. 

Happily,  these  things  belong  to  the  past.  Having  en- 
dured the  agony  of  four  years  of  war,  conducted  with  un- 
equalled valor,  and  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  magnitude,  we 
rise  as  a  new  nation,  to  perfect  the  continental  temple  of 
freedom  and  equality,  the  foundations  of  which  were  so 
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wisely  laid  by  our  forefathers.  From  those  foundations 
we  have  removed  the  only  two  faulty  atones — those  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  fatal  words,  Oompromise  and 
Slavery.  'In  all  this  broad  land  no  man  now  owns  his 
brother  man,  [Seusation.]  You,  men  of  color — you  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana,  who  wear  the  livery  of  Afric's  bur- 
nished sun — give  thanks  unto  God  that  he  has  turned  and 
overturned,  until  the  humblest  of  you  stands  erect  in  the 
majesty  of  free  manhood,  the  equal  of  your  fellow  man 
before  the  laws  of  your  country,  as  you  are  before  the 
beneficent  Father  of  all. 

He  guided  the  pen  of  Abraham  Lincoln  while  writing 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation.  [Great  enthusiasm  and 
applause.]  And  they  who  enacted  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  military  bill,  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  its  provi- 
sions, went  reverently  to  Him  for  counsel,  and  recognized 
His  sovereign  presence  as  in  their  midst.  The  charter  of 
your  freedom  is  from  Him.  Freedom  is  His  last,  best 
blessing  to  you.  Maintain  it  by  sleepless  vigilance,  and  by 
any  requisite  sacrifice ;  for  in  surrendering  it  you  will  be 
alike  recreant  to  man  and  God.  See  to  it,  that  a  common 
school  system,  broad  enough  as  is  that  of  the  Kortb,  to 
embrace  every  child  born  in  the  Oommonwealth,  or  brought 
inEo  it  by  emigration,  is  established  by  the  constitution 
soon  to  be  framed  for  your  State.  See  to  it,  that  the  press 
is  free  ;  and  be  tolerant  of  opinion,  for  by  the  collision  of 
opinion  is  the  truth  elicited.  Welcome  among  you  the 
people  of  every  clime  and  nation ;  and  remember  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  is  but  the  aggregate  prosperity  of 
the  individual  citizens  thereof.  Will  you  not  do  this? 
[We  will,  yes,  yes.]  I  know  you  will.  And  as  this  as- 
surance thrills  me,  I  behold  a  vision  grander  than  that  of 
Columbus ;  for  I  know  that  behind  the  islands  that  inter- 
rupted his  Western  voyage  to  the  Indies  lies  a  broad  con- 
tinent, sweeping  from  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  storm- 
lashed  Atlantic  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  sleeping  Pacific. 
[Applause.]  And  that  from  the  Eio  Grande  to  the  per- 
petual snows  of  Mount  Hood,  it  is  inhabited  by  one  peo- 
ple, who,  though  differing  in  origin,  are  homogeneous  in 
language,  thought  and  sentiment;  and  who,  though  the 
citizens  of  many  States,  each  having  its  own  constitution, 
recognize  as  supreme  one  government,  and  that  the  freest 
yet  devised  by  man.  [Applause.]  I  cannot  better  illus- 
trate the  value  of  this  unity  than  by  pointing  to  the  future 
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of  your  own  beautiful  city.  It  is  the  entrepQt  for  the  eom- 
merco  of  the  Gulf,  the  trade  of  which  proceeds  under  our 
bright  flag.  The  river  that  winds  around  you  carries  to 
the  sea  the  waters  of  sixty  thousand  miles  of  river  course. 
The  valley  it  drains  will  sustain  a  population  of  five  htin- 
dred  millions  of  people.  They  will  be  free,  intelligent, 
enterprising,  and  given  to  commerce ;  and  your  city  will 
be  the  centre  of  their  great  commercial  exchanges.  [Ap- 
plause.] But  as  I  look  through  the  vista  of  a  brief  future, 
the  glories  of  the  great  cities  of  antiquity  fade  away,  and 
Florence,  Venice  and  Genoa,  recur  to  me  as  but  so  many- 
distant  villages.  Not  Paris  or  London  will  be  your  equal ; 
for  behind  each  of  them  lies  a  territory  lesa  in  extent  and 
resources  than  any  one  of  a  score  of  American  States ; 
while  behind  New  Orleans  lie  the  resources— agricultural, 
mineral  and  manufacturing — of  a  territory  broader  and 
richer  than,  all  Europe,  and  a  people  destined  at  no  distant 
day  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  people  of  Europe.  And 
when  those  days  shall  come,  loyal  men  of  Louisiana,  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  uttered  with  reverence 
by  every  lip,  and  all  men  will  give  thanks  to  God  that  He 
so  ordered  His  providence  as  to  establish  political  equality 
throughout  the  enduring  Union  of  American  States, 
[Tremendous  applause  followed  this  eloquent  reference  to 
the  man  whom  all  in  the  audience  delight  to  hear  spoken 
of.]  My  colored  friends,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  you  greeted  my  advent  among 
you.  If  at  any  time  I  have  suffered  for  you,  you  have 
abundantly  rewarded  me  by  this  exhibition  of  your  gene- 
rous appreciation.  Permit  me  now  to  address  a  few  re- 
marks more  especially  to  those  who  have  not  known  as  you, 
the  woes  of  slavery  or  the  consequences  of  disfranchise- 
ment under  popular  government.  My  white  fellow-citi- 
zens, let  me  say  to  you  that  you  are  charged  with  a  duty 
grander  than  is  often  confided  to  a  generation  of  men. 
You  are  to  unite  with  those  whom  through  life  you  have 
been  taught  to  despise  as  an  inferior  race,  in  organizing  a 
party  in  Louisiana  in  harmony  with  the  great  Kepublican 
party  of  the  North.  That  party  is  based  on,  vivified  and 
cemented  by  two  sentiments,  love  for  the  Union,  and  devo- 
tion to  human  freedom.  Its  whole  creed  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  phrase,  perfect  and  indestructible  unity  of  the 
States,  with  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  largest  lib- 
erty of  the  individual  citizen,  consistent  with  the  general 
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welfare.  If  you  fail  to  give  full  scope  and  power  to  either 
of  these  sentiments,  yoa  will  in  so  far  fall  short  of  the  due 
performance  of  your  mission.  Justice  is  blind,  and  knows 
no  color ;  and  justice  is  the  law  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  enfranchising  our  fellow  citizens  of  African  descent  we 
must  accept  them  aa  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  amenities  of  citizenship.  We  must  not  give  a  mere 
intellectual  assent  to  the  propositions  on  which  we  base 
our  action ;  but  accept  them  as  animating  and  controlling 
sentiments.  Eights  not  guaranteed  by  daily  practice  are 
not  secured.  Established  habit  is  the  only  sure  safeguard 
of  personal  liberty  in  our  land.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  always  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  the 
tights,  privileges,  aud  immunities  of  citizenship  to  the 
citizens  of  each  State  in  the  several  States ;  but  when,  be- 
fore this  war,  was  I,  or  men  who  bold  opinions  iu  common 
with  me,  safe  in  attempting  to  exercise  that  constitutional 
right  in  any  slave  State  ?  As  I  have  shown  you,  dominant 
sentiment  may  override  constitutional  and  legal  provisions, 
Kest  not,  therefore,  your  experiment  upon  the  embodiment 
in  constitution  or  law  of  abstract  principles ;  but  see  to  it 
that  they  are  embodied  practically  in  the  organization  of 
primary  caucus  and  convention,  and  ultimate  organization 
of  parish,  city,  and  State,  If  you  rise  to  the  prompt  ac- 
complishment of  this  great  work  the  day  of  strife  will  have 
passed,  and  the  American  sword  may  be  beaten  into  a 
ploughshare.  A  homogeneous  people,  bound  together  ly 
the  immense  diversity  of  their  varied  interests,  by  the  most 
unrestrained  personal  intercourse  and  the  freest  inter- 
change of  thought  through  a  free  press,  will  find  no  issues 
that  legislation  or  diplomacy  may  not  settle.  And  a  nation 
that,  in  its  infancy,  put  into  the  field,  and  kept  there  for 
four  years,  during  which  the  bloodiest  and  best-contested 
battles  of  history  were  fought,  armies  each  numbering 
more  than  a  million  of  men,  need  fear  no  foreign  war.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  prestige  of  this  war  is  at  the  back  of  our 
European  diplomacy,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son in  our  demands,  American  q^uestiona  will  be  matters 
of  easy  and  speedy  solution  by  the  courts  of  Europe.  Let 
us,  then,  not  grieve  over  the  past,  but  bating  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope  move  onward  in  our  great  work,  and  the 
struggling  millions  of  Europe  will  find  encouragement  in 
our  labors,  and  innumerable  posterity  will  rise  to  revere 
our  country's  flag,  and  call  those  who  fell  martyrs  in  its 
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maintenance,  and  those  who  through  the  civil  strife  com- 
pleted their  work,  blessed  among  men.  [Low  and  con- 
tmued  applause.] 


ADDRESS  AT  MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA. 
May,  16th,    1867,  as  Eepobteo  in  the  Montgomery 

SBNTraEL. 

I  HAVE  not  come  into  your  State,  fellow-citizens  of  Ala- 
bama, for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  discord  between  classes 
or  races,  or  States  or  sections,  but  in  the  hope  that  possibly 
by  some  poor  service  I  may  heal  the  wounds  of  my  bleed- 
ing country,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all  her  citizens. 
We  have  gone  through  a  war  unparalleled  in  history  by 
the  breadth  of  its  theatre,  the  number  and  valor  of  its 
armies,  and  the  results  of  which  in  the  long  future  of  our 
country  are  destined  to  he  more  beneficent  than  those  of 
any  other  war.  While  we  rejoice  ',hat  it  is  over,  and  de- 
plore the  fact  that  it  could  not  havj  been  averted,  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  sufferings  attendant 
upon  it  mark  the  birth  of  a  new  and  grander  nation  than 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  I  know  not  why  it  is,  nor  can 
philosophers  divine,  that  Providence  has  decreed  that  all 
our  great  blessings  shall  be  purchased  by  suftbring.  As  I 
remarked  the  other  evening  in  New  Orleans,  a  mother  only 
can  tell  the  pains  and  agonizing  doubts  that  are  requited 
by  the  first_  smiles  which  play  over  the  face  of  her  sleeping 
infant.  It  is  through  the  storm  of  battle,  the  horrors  of 
shipwreck  upon  the  tempest-tossed  ocean,  or  the  weary 
pains  of  protracted  sickness,  that  we  pass  from  the  woes  of 
life  to  the  bliss  of  immortality  ;  and  we  go  to  the  garden, 
the  agony  and  the  cross,  for  our  highest  and  most  endur- 
ing hopes.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  in  this  war  we 
have  gone  through  the  throes  of  the  birth  of  a  new  and 
nobler  nation, 

I  have  travelled  from  my  distant  home  as  far  South  as 
New  Orleans,  and  thence  hither,  and  from  the  time  that  I 
passed  the  Ohio  I  have  been  constantly  and  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  difference  between  the  country  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  South  of  that  river  and  the  Poto- 
mac, and  those  to  the  North  of  them.     The  results  are 
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apparent.  But  the  causes  of  the  contrast  lie  deeper  tban  you 
think.  You  ascribe  them  to  the  war,  but  they  existed  be- 
fore the  war  began.  Nature  has  becu  more  profusely 
lavish  of  her  gifts  to  you  throughout  the  whole  broad 
South  than  to  us.  You  have  natural  wealth  in  infinite  abun- 
dance and  variety ;  but  much  of  our  land  is  sterile,  and 
throughout  the  North  man  hastotoil  for  every  dollar  hegets. 
Our  labor  is  more  diversified  and  is  gentler  than  that  of  your 
mere  laborers  in  the  field ;  and  in  spite  of  your  greater 
natural  wealth  our  people  are  richer  than  yours,  are  better 
educated,  and  enjoy  more  of  the  conveniences,  comforts, 
and  luxuries  of  life  than  have  ever  been  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  South. 

Alabama  has  more  natural  wealth  than  all  the  New  En- 
gland States  together.  Alabama  abounds  in  iron,  while 
New  England  is  without  any,  save  a  little  bed  of  ore  on 
the  borders  of  Conaectieut  and  Massachusetts,  so  small 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  noticed  amid  the  broad  veins  of 
heaven-enriched  Alabama.  She  has  no  coal,  while  coal  and 
limestone  in  immense  deposits  lie  in  close  proximity  to 
your  beds  of  iron  ore.  New  England  can  grow  but  little 
wheat,  corn  or  rye.  So  thin  and  sterile  is  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts  in  many  places  that  her  people  sow  rye,  not 
for  the  grain  but  the  straw,  to  manufacture  into  hats  and 
other  articles ;  and  so  wide  apart  do  the  stalks  grow,  that 
at  the  proper  season  children  find  employment  in  plucking 
them  stalk  by  stalk,and  laying  them  down  perfectly  straight, 
that  those  who  are  to  work  them  into  fabrics  may  have 
them  at  their  greatest  length.  In  my  own  dear  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  will  be  late  in  August  before  the  wheat  is  ripe, 
but  yours  in  favored  parts  of  the  State  is  now  ready  for 
the  sickle. 

But  ample  and  diversified  as  are  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Alabama,  she  has  deemed  it  wise  to  devote  her- 
self to  one  single  crop,  (cotton,)  and  depend  on  other  States 
ibr  corn,  hay,  and  other  products  of  the  soil.  This  was 
the  great  error  of  her  people;  for  that  State  is  richest, 
most  prosperous,  and  independent  that  can  supply  all  its 
wants  within  its  own  borders,  and  by  the  diversity  of  its 
productions  provide  remunerative  employment  for  all  its 
people.  You  should  do  this  in  Alabama.  Every  vegeta- 
ble grown  in  the  North  can  be  sueoessfully  produced  upon 
some  of  the  beautiful  hillsides  of  your  extensive  State. 
Do  you  doubt  this,  and  say,  as  one  of  your  citizens  said  to 
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me,  that  you  cannot  raise  root  plants  because,  of  their  ten- 
dency to  run  to  woody  fibre?  I  tell  you  that  this  is  be- 
cause your  culture  is  artless,  and  because  you  continuously 
raise  crops  that  exhaust  the  soil  and  make  no  return  to  it 
in  manures  containing  the  elements  you  abstract. 

Invoiie  the  aid  of  experience  and  science,  and  give  to 
your  land  sufficient  and  appropriate  food  before  you  deny 
to  a  State  so  broad  and  varied  in  its  topography  and  cli- 
mate any  measure  of  productive  power.  But  to  return  to 
the  contrast  between  your  State  and  Kew  England.  She 
has  no  copper,  lead,  or  gold,  while  nature  has  given  them 
all  to  Alabama  with  lavish  hand.  I  have  been  surprised 
in  the  last  hour  by  discovering,  through  the  kindness  of 
your  Governor,  your  capacity  to  supply  the  country  with 
sulphur.  Many  of  you  probably  do  not  know,  indeed,  I 
apprehend  that  few  of  the  best  informed  of  you  know,  how 
primary  an  element  of  our  hfe  this  is.  A  phdosophio 
statesman  has  said  that  the  best  test  of  the  advance  of  a 
people  in  civilization  was  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  of 
crude  brimstone  consumed  per  capita  by  its  people.  It 
qgters  into  our  chemicals,  our  cloths  of  all  descriptions, 
and  almost  every  department  of  science  and  the  mechanic 
arts:  and  if  you  but  develop  your  resources  in  that 
behalf,  you  will  bring. within  your  limits  millions  of 
dollars  which  we  now  send  abroad  every  year  for  its  pur- 
chase. 

But  who  knows  what  the  resources  of  Alabama  are? 
They  have  not  been  tested  by  experience  or  explored  by 
science.  When  interrogated  as  to  them  by  strangers,  you 
tell  them  that  you  have  the  everglades  or  piney  woods, 
the  broad,  rich  cotton  belt,  the  wheat  growing  region  to 
the  north  of  us,  and  north  .of  it  again,  but  still  within  your 
limits,  pasture  and  cattle  lands  in  the  hill  country.  Inade- 
quate ay  this  statement  of  your  resources  is,  when  you  shall 
be  able  to  proclaim  it  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  you 
have  established  a  generous  system  of  free  schools,  and 
secured  by  law  fair  wages  for  labor,  millions  of  toiling 
men  will  come  to  dwell  among  you  and  alleviate  the  bur- 
dens that  now  oppress  you. 

But  how  do  you  use  these  advantages?  You  have 
failed  to  avail  yourselves  of  them,  or  to  permit  others  to  do 
so.  Believe  me,  citiaens  of  Alabama,  whea  I  say  that  I 
have  not  come  to  triumph  in  your  depression,  and  do  not 
wish  to  wound  your  sensibilitres;  but  have  come  as  a 
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brother  to  reason  with  hia  brethren  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  have  an  equal  interest.  The  whole  country  is  ours. 
It  is  yours  and  mine,  and  will  belong  to  our  posterity. 
Go  with  me  to  my  cold  and  distant  home,  and  you  will 
not  only  find  the  stars  that  render  that  flag  above  you  so 
resplendent  as  the  symbol  of  your  country's  power,  but 
gazing  above  the  flag,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  you 
■  will  discover  that  the  stars  with  which  you  are  familiar 
here  will  look  down  upon  you  there  and  tell  you  that  you 
are  still  at  home. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of  our  country  that  I 
speak,  when  I  ask  you  how  you  use  the  advantages  with 
which  nature  has  so  bounteoulsy  provided  you  ?  and  tell 
you  that  you  have  impoverished  yourselves  by  treating 
them  with  contempt. 

We  turn  our  coal  and  iron  to  most  profitable  account. 
You  permit  yours  to  slumber  in  their  native  earth. 
Availing  ourselves  of  their  power,  one  man  with  us  doe.s 
the  work  of  a  hundred  with  you.  One  little  girl,  tending 
a  machine  in  a  factory,  will  spin  or  weave  more  cotton  in 
a  day  than  one  of  your  women  will  in  a  year  by  the 
ancient  method  of  the  wheel  and  the  hand-loom  still  in  use 
among  you.  You  have  not  deemed  your  mineral  wealth 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  your  devotion  to  your 
peculiar  system  of  labor  you  have  forgotten  that  iron  and 
coal  are  the  most  potent  agents  of  modern  civilization. 
Mere  muscular  power  has  become  a  thing  of  secondary 
consideration.  Iron  is  the  mu.'scles  of  modern  civilization, 
and  coal,  ignited  coal — fire— is  the  nervous  force  that 
animates  it. 

What  is  it  that  drags  the  long  train  of  heavily- freighted 
cars,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  at  a  speed  greater 
than  that  of  the  fleetest  horse  ?  Is  it  not  iron  fashioned 
into  a  locomotive?  It  was  these  rejected  elements  of  your 
greatness  that  expanded  my  native  city,  a  mere  village  in 
my  childhood,  into  a  city  of  700,000  prosperous  inhabitants. 
In  some  of  our  workshops  from  1500  to  2000  hands  find 
employment,  none  of  whom  do  heavy,  muscular  labor. 
We  throw  that  species  of  labor  on  iron  and  coal.  A  little 
girl  or  woman  watches  a  machine  simply  to  see  that  no 
loose  thread  mars  the  smoothness  of  the  fabric,  and  so 
earns  good  wages.  Thus  we  provide  for  the  widows  and 
orphan  daughters  of  our  soldiers.  In  the  heavier  work- 
shops massive  blooms  are  converted  into  finest  plate  or 
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bar  iron  by  tlie  trip-haminer  or  rolling-mill,  whioh  steam 
operates,  and  men  or  boys  do  but  guide.  Few  of  you  have 
ever  seen  a  trip-hammer  at  work.  In  its  full  force  it  will 
flatten  at  a  single  blow  a  rounded  mass  of  heated  iron ;  but 
its  power  may  be  so  controlled  that  it  will  crack  and  yet 
not  break  an  egg. 

We  strive  to  develop  and  convert  to  immediate  profit 
our  co^l  and  iron  beda  by  connecting  our  city  and  great 
thoroughfare  railroads  with  roads  from  every  pit's  mouth, 
and  have  thus  tempted  from  Englaud,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  the  iron  districts  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  most 
skilful  of  their  miners  and  workmen  in  metals. 

Will  you  notice  how  this  has  enriched  others  than  the 
parties  directly  concerned  ?  Lands  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Philadelphia,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  under 
the  plow  are  now  selling  as  town  lots,  at  from  seven  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  acre,  and  others  at 
from  sixty  thousand  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  acre, 
and  are  covered  by  palatial  residences  or  stores,  crowded 
with  stocks  of  goods  gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

While  we  thus  add  to  our  wealth  we  cheapen  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  life.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by 
some  facts  drawn  from  other  States.  The  railroads  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Memphis  to  Grenada, 
Miss.,  are  both  links  in  great  lines  running  from  North  to 
South.  They  differ  in  length  but  a  few  miles,  being  one 
precisely,  and  the  other  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  Over 
that  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  eight  trains  pass 
each  way  daily ;  over  the  other  but  one.  From  Memphis 
to  Grenada  the  time  is  six  hours  and  a  half;  between  the 
other  points  it  is  less  than  four  hours.  From  Philadelphia 
to  New  York  the  fare  is  three  dollars,  and  we  complain  of 
it  as  extortionate ;  but  on  the  other  road  it  is  eight  dollars. 
The  traveller  in  either  of  the  Nothern  cities,  anxious  to 
reach  the  other,  need  not  wait  over  three  hours  at  any 
time.  At  Memphis  or  Grenada  he  may  be  compelled  to 
wait  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  In  view  of  these  facts  may 
I  not  ask  whether  I  do  wrong  in  suggesting  that  there  is 
something  in  our  experience  worthy  of  your  study  and 
adoption?* 

•  The  PbLiadelphia  oitiien  of  1870  tratels  five  milea  for  6i  oents  over  the 
safest  and  smoothest  roads  of  our  eurpriaing  modern  civilization.  Of  these  mae- 
nifioenl  oily  Ihoroushfares   there  lire  oDe  hundred   and  aeventy-fiva   miles  lo 
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In  Philadelphia,  almost  every  temperate  and  industrious 
laboring  man  is  the  owner  of  the  house  in  which  his  family 
dwells.  He  may  still  owe  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
and  if  so,  he  has  an  additional  incentive  to  industry  and 
economy.  Young  people  who  do  not  own,  rent,  each  family 
a  separate  tenement,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  bad  citiaen 
who  builds  a  working  man'a  home  and  does  not  provide 
it  with  a  bathroom,  into  which  hot  aud  cold  water  are 
introduced.  This  is  deemed  essential  to  cleanliness  and 
health.  In  view  of  the  assemblage  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded, can  I  give  offence  by  remarking  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  your 
laboring  people  and  ours  ? 

My  native  State — indeed,  I  may  say,  the  whole  North, 
from  Maine  to  Kansas — is  divided  into  districts, 


,  not  senatorial,  not  legislative,  not  judicial,  but 
school  districts ;  and  every  man  throughout  each  State  is 
taxed  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  to  build  schools,  furnish 
books,  and  pay  teachers,  so  that  every  child,  however 
poor,  that  is  brought  into  the  State,  may  receive  a  good 
elementary  education ;  and  we  expect  the  bright  apprentice 
boy  of  to-day  to  become  the  master  of  an  establishment 
larger  and  more  perfect  than  that  in  which  be  acquires  his 
trade.  We  hold  all  places  of  honor  or  profit  open  to  all  our 
people,  and  thus  stimulate  every  boy  and  man  to  give  the 
State  the  best  results  of  his  industry,  enterprise,  or  genius. 
Thus  we  draw  from,  or  rather  create  upon  even  the  sterile 
soil  of  New  England,  products  that  bring  us  in  return  the 
hest  results  of  the  industry  of  all  other  people ;  and  more 
cloth,  more  writing,  printing,  and  wall  paper,  and  greater 
varieties  of  well-prepared  food,  are  consumed  by  our  peo- 
ple per  capita,  than  by  those  of  any  other  section  of  our 
own  or  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  difEerence  ?     I  behold 
around  me  a  laboring  population,  not  only  poor  but  desti- 
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tute ;  almost  homeless,  and  untutored  in  all  but  the  simplest 
arts  of  life.  Tempting  as  are  your  boundless  resources 
and  genial  climate,  no  emigrants  come  to  settle  in  your 
midst.  You  have  built  no  great  city.  New  Orleans  being 
the  largest  city  of  the  South,  Your  cities  would  be  only 
first  class  towns  or  villages  in  the  North.  You  bave  no 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  Yet^  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Ohio  are  no  such  boundless  and  diversified  stores 
of  wealth  as  you  possess.  You  have  the  choice  cotton 
fields  of  the  world ;  the  rice,  cane-sugar,  hemp  and  tobacco 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  yours ;  and  on  some  of  your 
hillsides,  or  in  your  smiling  valleys  you  may  grow  every 
plant  or  find  every  mineral  that  is  native  to  the  country 
east  of  the  Roeky  Mountains.  How,  my  fellow -citizens, 
shall  we  account  for  the  poverty  and  depression  of  the 
South,  and  the  general  and  growing  prosperity  of  the 
North  ?  We  can  only  do  it  by  turning  from  nature  to 
society.  Our  prosperity  is  the  result  of  our  development 
of  man,  by  giving  him  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  his 
energy  and  talents;  and  you  lag  behind  because  your 
system  repressed  man's  energies,  restraitied  his  enterprise, 
and  contracted  the  field  of  bis  usefulness.  This  must  be 
the  cause,  for  in  all  other  respecta  our  policy  has  been  the 
same.  The  same  flag  represented  our  country's  power 
and  beneficence.  In  all  other  respects  our  institutions 
were  the  same.  The  same  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
cial organization,  the  same  division  of  the  State  into  coun- 
ties, townships,  cities  and  boroughs.  The  one  difference 
was  that  we  knew  at  the  North  what  you  failed  to  perceive 
— that  the  boy  who  could  read  and  write  was  worth  more 
than  one  of  equal  strength  and  age  who  could  not ;  and 
that  the  boy  who  saw  before  him  the  chance  for  wealth  or 
distinction  would  strive  to  attain  one  or  the  other,  and  by 
study,  industry  and  economy,  endeavor  to  gather  capital 
with  which  to  labor  for  himself  rather  than  for  another. 
Having  provided  for  the  education  of  all  their  children, 
the  people  of  the  Northern  States  made  ample  provision  to 
secure  a  fair  day's  wages  for  every  fair  day's  work  that 
might  be  done  by  man  or  woman. 

But  you  may  say  this  would  aifect  only  the  people  in 
cities. .  This  is  your  mistake,  and  has  been  to  you  a  fatal 
delusion.  The  landholder  whose  estate  has  been  absorbed 
by  a  growing  town  or  city  has  often  received  more  for  h 
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little  building  lot  than  liis  whole  estate  had  cost  him ;  and 
he  who  had  invested  the  earnings  of  years  in  a  poor  home 
in  the  suburbs  has  been  enriched  by  the  city  growing  be- 
yond him,  and  its  increasing  commerce  or  manufactures 
giving  value  to  his  lot.  Thus,  too,  are  our  farmers  en- 
riched. I  know  not  what  land  is  worth  in  a  circle  of  ten 
miles  around  your  beautiful  city.  I  doubt  whether  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  would  be  too  low  an  estimate,  but  you 
^v'ould  not  buy  land  in  the  North  as  near  as  large  a  city, 
with  such  wonderful  capabilities,  for  less  than  hundreds  of 
dollars.  So  it  would  be  here,  would  you  connect  your 
city  with  the  neighboring  coal  and  iron  districts,  and  build 
furnaces,  forges,  rolling  mills,  machine  shops,  and  facto- 
ries, and  availing  yourselves  of  the  magnificent  water 
power  at  Wetumka,  spin  and  weave  your  own  cotton,  and 
create  an  Alabama  Lowell  or  Manchester,  You  would 
then  learn  what  your  rich  lands  are  capable  of 

Nobody  can  estimate  the  agricultural  value  of  the  stimu- 
lants created  by  great  towns  and  the  refuse  of  factories. 
You  have  grown  cotton  until  you  have  extracted  the  very 
life  from  the  lighter  soils  of  your  States.  As  I  passed 
through  Mississippi  I  saw  wide  stretches  of  land  so  ex- 
hausted by  cotton  that  they  would  not  produce  fibrous 
roots  enough  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  away.  Soil 
was  gone,  and  the  wash  had  lefl  little  mounds,  that,  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  looked  like  red  tongues  of  fire 
rising  from  the  earth  to  avenge  its  wrongs. 

Throughout  the  North  crops  are  alternated,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities,  or  even  of  new  manufacturing 
towns,  fields  that  had  been  exhausted  by  injudicious  cul- 
ture until  they  yielded  but  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre,  have  been  reinvigorated,  and  now  yield  thirty 
bushels,  as  they  did  in  their  primitive  condition.  Make 
Montgomery  a  great  city,  and  you  will  add  to  the  wealth 
of  every  man  within  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles.  Let 
it  be  your  ambition  to  raise  a  fair  amount  of  cotton,  but 
let  it  also  bs  your  desire  to  supply  the  States  bounding  the 
gulf  with  corn,  and  to  send  it  and  your  cotton  hence  be- 
hind locomotives  and  over  rails  of  your  own  construction. 
'  Do  not  tell  me  that  you  have  not  laborers  intelligent 
enough  to  assist  you  in  this  great  work.  I  saw  yesterday 
in  your  freedmen's  schools  abundant  evidence  of  the  in- 
correctness of  this  statement.  I  am  veryfamiHar  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  North,  but  I  was  profoundly  astou- 
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ished  by  wbat  I  aaw  among  the  younger  pupils  of  the 
freedmen's  schools  of  this  city,  and  say  -without  reserva- 
tion that  I  never  saw  in  any  school  pupils  of  equal  age 
whose  attainments  and  general  intelligence  exceeded  those 
of  two,  a  boy  and  girl,  one  six  and  the  other  seven  years 
old,  who  I  examined  yesterday.  I  doubted  the  fairness  of 
the  exhibition,  and  believed  that  tbey  had  been  specially 
prepared  for  it,  but  taking  the  examination  into  my  own 
hands,  and  testing  them  in  spelling,  reading,  geography, 
and  other  branches,  was  not  only  convinced  of  the  honesty 
of  the  public  exhibition,  "but  amazed  at  the  proficiency  of 
the  children.  Tell  me  not  that  the  race  from  which  they 
spring  is  wanting  in  intellect  or  adaptation,  or  that  their 
little  hands  will  not  one  day  be  competent  to  the  most 
(lelicate  or  ingenious  labor.  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  have 
competent  laborers  at  hand  for  the  wide  diversification  of 
your  pursuits.  To  demonstrate  this,  you  have  but  to  give 
poor  people,  regardless  of  color,  a  fair  field  and  generous 
inducements,  I  reiterate  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  wound 
none  of  your  susceptibilities  in  speaking  thus  pointedly 
to  you.  I  am  simply  laboring  to  indnce  you  to  enter  into 
generous  competition  with  us  at  the  North.  If  you  will, 
you  may  be  blessed  beyond  us  as  much  as  we  are  beyond 
any  other  people, 

I  speak  the  more  freely  because  I  once  shared  your  pre- 
judices, but  I  long  since  came  to  know  that  we  can  only 
be  happy  as  we  accord  to  every  other  man,  however  hum- 
ble he  may  be,  every  right  that  we  demand  from  others 
for  ourselves ;  and  I  seek  in  vain  for  any  other  cause  for 
the  disparity  between  the  two  sections  than  our  respect  for 
man's  rights,  and  your  contempt  for  man  as  man.  Let  me 
then  implore  you  to  enter  earnestly  upon  the  work  of  re- 
constructing your  State  upon  the  plan  provided  by  Con- 
gress. Let  not  freedom  and  equality  be  forced  upon  you 
by  others.  Accept  the  inevitable  and  find  in  it  a  good 
providence. 

Some  of  you  may  ask,  as  others  have  done,  whether  the 
military  bill  is  a  finality.  That,  the  controlling  minds  of 
the  South  must  determine.  It  was  so  meant  by  Congress, 
if  it  was  fairly  accepted  by  the  South.  No  further  con- 
gressional legislation  touching  the  South  will  be  had,  un- 
less by  a  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
people  its  necessity  is  made  manifest.* 
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I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  that  I  have  found 
geuerallj  throughout  the  South  a  generous  spirit,  a  readi- 
ness to  acknowledge  the  right  of  all  to  travel  freely,  and 
to  discuss  with  frankness  and  candor  the  issues  of  the  day; 
and  though  in  some  quarters  a  different  spirit  prevails,  I 
believe  that  in  five  years  the  South  will  be  more  liberal 
than  the  North  has  been. 

Now  a  word  to  you,  my  colored  fellow- citizens :  yon  are 
free,  and  it  is  your  duty,  every  one  of  you  who  can  find 
employment,  to  labor,  and  to  practice  temperance  and  econ- 
omy. If  there  be  among  you  one  able-bodied  man  who 
can  find  employment  at  wages,  who  wastes  his  time  in 
idleness,  he  is  committing  a  crime  against  himself  and 
his  race.  Freedom  means  the  assured  right  of  a  mau  to 
earn  his  hvelihood,  and  to  manage  his  affiiira  as  he  may 
deem  best.  I  cannot  better  iliustrate  what  liberty  is  than 
by  a_  little  incident  that  happened  one  day  while  I  was 
walking  with  a  friend,  his  arm  resting  in  mine.  He  sud- 
denly withdrew  it,  and  I  turned  to  discover  why  he 
had  done  so.  There  lay  upon  its  back  upon  the  ground 
a  broad,  green-backed  msect,  which  the  hoys  in  our  sec- 
tion call  the  gold  bug,  kicking  upward  for  the  ground. 
"Working  the  end  of  his  walking-cane  under  it,  he  gave  it 
a  toss,  and  it  lit  on  its  teet.  "Now  go,  poor  devil,"  said 
he ;  "  hoe  your  own  row ;  you  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
as  any  other  bug  of  yonr  kind." 

Liberty  is  to  each  of  you  the  assurance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  secure  to  every  one  of  you  the  right  to  hoe 
his  own  row  with  as  good  a  chance  as  any  other  bug  of 
his  kind.  Do  you  ask  me  what  is  your  kind  ?  It  is  mak- 
KIND.  I  hold  that  there  is  but  one  race  of  men,  and  if 
there  be  two,  then  one  of  two  things  i.g  certain  :  that  this 
Southern  sun  plays  the  deuce  with  the  African's  complex- 
ion,  or  there  are  large  numbers  of  ex-slaves  in  the  freed- 
men's  schools  that  are  not  there  by  virtue  of  African  descent. 
Freedom  estabHshes  the  fact  that  a  good  man  is  better 
than  a  had  one;  that  a  wise  man  ia  better  than  a  fool; 
that  a  learned  man  is  better  than  one  who  is  content  to 
pasa  his  life  in  ignorance ;  that  an  active  man  will  win  the 
race  and  take  the  prize  from  an  indolent  one.  If  you 
have  a  dollar,  freedom  will  secure  it  to  you ;  and  if  you 
acquire  land,  freedom  will  protect  you  in  its  eiljoyment 
and  possession.  You  have  not  always  had  tte  right  to 
protect  your  wife,  but  freedom  not  only  gives  that°rifht, 
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but  makes  it  yoiir  duty  to  do  it,  to  deal  tenderly  with  her 
in  all  things,  and  to  put  over  her  head  the  roof  of  your 
own  home.  Freedom  recjuires  you  to  see  to  it  that  your 
children  occupy  seats  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  their 
chances  in  life  may  be  better  than  yours,  and  by  any 
amount  of  toil  you  can  endure,  to  contribute  in  taxes  your 
share  of   the  common  charge. 

Some  of  you  may  desire  to  travel  and  to  emigrate,  but 
the  great  mass  of  you  are  to  pass  your  lives  here  in  Ala- 
bama, and  freedom  requires  you  to  live  in  peace  with  your 
neighbors,  for  you  now  have  common  interests.  By  indus- 
try, sobriety,  the  improvement  of  your  minda,  and  care 
and  culture  of  your  children,  you  will  command  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  those  among  whom  you  dwell.  God 
made  you  free.  You  did  not  win  your  freedom,  nor  did 
we  give  it  to  you.  God  guided  the  course  of  battles,  and 
controlled  events  so  that  when  the  war  closed  every  man 
of  you  was  as  free  as  his  white  brother.  You  are  now 
involved  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  must  look  to  it 
well  that  you  so  perform  your  duties  as  to  maintain  that 
freedom  for  yourselves  and  all  other  men  within-the  broad 
limits  of  your  country. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  told,  are  skillful  mechanics,  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  house- wrights,  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  are 
skilled  in  other  mechanical  branches.  See  to  it,  those  of 
you  who  are  capable  of  engaging  in  business  for  your- 
selves, that  you  do  not  spend  your  lives  in  laboring  for 
wages.  You  cannot  all  be  employers  and  master  work- 
men, but  some  of  you  can,  and  the  number  of  such  will 
increase  if  you  are  industrious  and  thrifty.  Most  of  you 
have  been  bred  to  plantation  or  farm  work.  Let  the  aim 
of  such  be  to  acquire  land,  put  up  a  dwelling  and  procure 
adequate  stock  to  work  your  acres.  The  homestead  law 
offers  lots  of  eighty  acres  to  each  and  every  one  of  you, 
but  I  am  told  that  the  land  offices  are  so  few  and  distant, 
and  the  expense  of  travel  and  clearing  the  land  is  so  great, 
that  you  cannot  avail  yourselves  of  its  privileges  ;  but 
Congress  will  remedy  this  at  its  next  session,  for  it  is  its 
purpose  to  secure  if  possible  a  homestead  for  every  family 
that  desires  to  till  the  soil.  Thus  every  one  of  you  may 
aim  at  a  manly  and  honorable  independence  in  life,  and  a 
vigorous  struggle  in  tlie  pursuit  of  such  aim  will  not  fail 
to  secure  you  the  sympathy  of  all  good  men. 

Addressing  the  white  citizens,  Mr.  Kcllcy  continued : 
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I  do  not  come  to  the  South  as  the  ageat  of  any  faction 
or  party,  but,  in  conclusion,  I  must  say  something  of  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  because  I  believe  that 
the  welfare  of  our  country  is  bound  up  with  the  success  of 
that  party  for  some  years  to  come.  The  North,  in  which 
that  party  prevails,  is  intensely  national.  The  South,  in 
which  it  had  no  recognized  existence  or  adherents,  was  on 
the  other  hand  intensely  sectional;  its  people,  priding 
themselves  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  looking 
to  them  rather  than  to  the  General  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  theii:  rights.  The  Republican  party  is  in- 
spired by  two  grand  sentiments ;  the  first,  national  unity, 
and  the  second,  individual  liberty.  It  believes,  as  did 
Thomas  Jefterson,  that  every  man  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  holds  with  him  that  all  men  are  born  equal ;  not  equal 
in  stature,  or  color,  or  intelligence,  but  with  equal  rights 
before  the  laws  of  State  and  country,  as  they  are  equal 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  nim  who  is  the  common  father. 
It  is  not,  as  has  often  been  alleged,  the  purpose  of  that 
party  to  overthrow  the  constitution  or  invade  the  rights 
of  States,  but  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all,  and  to  cement 
the  Union  by  watching  over  the  general  and  external  in- 
terests of  every  State. 

Let  me  illustrate  this.  Under  the  State  rights  doctrine 
there  could  be  no  general  levee  system  for  the  Mississippi 
river,  and  the  result  is  that  the  rich  low  lands  bordering 
that  river  and  its  tributaries,  from  Tennessee  to  the  Gulf, 
are  overflowed,  and  their  owners  and  laborers  driven  from 
their  occupancy.  Under  the  State  rights  system,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  each  had  separate 
levee  regulations ;  and  some  of  these  States  again  remitted 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  levees  in  order  to  the  counties  in 
which  they  lay.  Thus  it  happened  that  negligence  on  the 
part  of  a  country  or  State  north  of  others  which  constructed 
proper  levees,  often  causes  the  ruin  of  those  whose  levees 
would  have  protected  them  from  danger.  The  Republicans 
regard  the  Mississippi  river  as  a  great  national  highway, 
that  should  be  under  the  charge  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  desire  that  its  banks  shall  be  guarded  by  a 
general  system  of  levees,  of  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment shall  have  the  care  and  responsibility. 

In  illustration  of  tlie  Republican  party's  love  of  liberty, 
I  point  to  the  homestead  law,  by  which  it  would  convert 
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the  largest  possible  number  of  the  people  o!  the  country 
into  independent  landhoHors.  Thus  it  is  pledged  to  main, 
tern  the  equality  of  every  man  before  the  lam;  to  seeuro 
me  largest  liberty  to  individuals  consistent  with  the  public 
wellare,  and  to  preserve  an  indivisible  Union  from  the 
unit  to  the  northern  boundary,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

tlaa  the  statesmen  of  the  South,  when  slavery  was  over, 
thrown  and  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  surrendered 
accepted  the  situation  cordially  and  legislated  for  man  as 
moil,  Congress  would  not  probably  have  interfered  with 
their  local  legislation.  But  when  State  after  Slate  enacted 
vagrant  Laws  and  Apprentice  Laws,  by  which  slavery 
was  to  tie  perpetuated  under  a  new  guise,  and,  failing  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  people,  they  denounced 
as  scnool  marms  and  "nigger  teachers"  and  persecuted 
the  noble  women  who,  sacrificing  everything  else  but 
Christian  duty,  hastened  here  to  prepare  thi  ignorant 
ireeamen  tor  the  proper  enjoyment  of  the  new  condition 
upon  which  they  were  entering.  Congress  found  a  high 
duty  devolved  upon  it,  and  did  not  shriuli  from  its  njr- 
tormance.  Believing  that  a  Democratic  Republic  can 
exist  securely  only  so  long  as  the  equal  rights  of  all  are 
guarded  and  maintained,  it  exhibited  its  willingness  to 
exercise  its  amplest  powers  in  this  behalf 

the  people  of  the  Korth  want  peace  and  amity  to  per- 
vade  the  whole  land,  but  they  feel  that  these  blessings, 
with  general  prosperity,  can  only  be  assured  when  all  shill 
acknowledge  that  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  IS  the  highest  duty  of  the  Covernment 

Citizens  of  Montgomery  I  thanls  you  for  the  courtesy 
and  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me  Yoi 
have  heard  the  remarks  I  intended  to  make  to  the  citizens 
of  Mobile ;  and  though  some  of  you  may  deem  them  in- 
sulting and  iiicendiary  you  will  hardly  say,  as  the  people 
of  that  city  did,  that  I  ought  to  be  shot  for  attempting  to 
utter  them.  i^     ^ 


ADDRESS  AT  PHILADRLPniA,  PENNA. 

Dkliyemd  Jura  17th,  1867,  Eepostip  pob  the 

Inquirer. 

M,  Frimd,  NmihU,,,  and  arMiluMa:  I  am  profound. 

ly  grateful   for   this   demonstration  of  your  affectionate 
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interest,  I  never  knew  how  sacred  that  word  home,  so 
felicitously  uttered  by  Mr.  Pieraon,  was,  until  during  my 
recent  absence  from  you.  When  cowering  before  more 
than  a.  hundred  bullets,  or  while  my  body  was  shielded 
from  them  by  those  of  two  negroes,  who  perilled  their 
lives  to  save  mine,  I  realized  how  dear  were  home,  kindred, 
and  friends.  I  left  you  at  the  invitation  of  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  and  the  Mayor  of  Kew  Orleans  to  visit  that 
distant  State  and  city,  hoping  that  I  might  serve  our  dis- 
tracted country,  and  eager  to  view  that  nearly  one-half  of 
our  country,  from  whic-h,  by  reason  of  my  love  of  personal 
liberty,  I  had  so  long  been  excluded.  I  did  not  dream  of 
danger.  Others  spoke  of  it,  but  I  scoffed  at  the  idea. 
I  went,  bearing  no  hatred  to  any  man ;  but  believing  that 
the  truths  which  for  the  last  eleven  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  proclaiming  to  you  would  be  specially  useful 
to  the  people  of  that  section,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  of  uttering  them  kindly  and  courteously  in 
their  midst;  and,  my  friends,  throughout  my  extended 
excursion  I  was  received  with  all  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
the  people  were  able  to  heatow  upon  me,  save  in  one  city. 
I  therefore  beg  you  not  to  charge  the  murderous  spirit 
of  the  Mobile  mob  to  the  Southern  people  at  large. 
[Applause,]  That  outrage  was  due  more  largely  to 
Andrew  Johnson,  the  reactionary  President  of  the  United 
States,  than  even  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Mobile  or 
the  mob  they  should  have  held  in  subjection.  The  chief 
promoter  of  that  murderous  riot  was  a  recreant  Northerner, 
who  had  been  sent  to  that  city  by  the  Pesident  as  assessor 
of  internal  revenue.  Colonel  Mann,  formerly  of  Michigan, 
who  owns  the  Mobile  Times.  That  paper  had,  in  advance 
of  my  arrival,  excited  the  passions  of  the  Southern  people 
against  me,  and  in  an  article  on  the  day  preceding  my 
arrival,  every  allegation  in  which  Colonel  Mann  admitted, 
in  the  presence  of  two  gentlemen  now  present,  to  be  wholly 
false  and  unfounded,  had  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  Irish 
citizens  of  Mobile  against  me.  But  not  to  detain  you  with 
the  details  of  that  sanguinary  scene,  let  me  say  that  the 
outbreak  was  provoked  by  no  indiscreet  word  of  mine. 
It  had  been  planned  before  I  went  to  the  meeting,  if  not 
before  I  arrived  in  Mobile,  and  the  man  immediately 
behind  me  would  have  been  shot  through  the  head,  as  he 
was,  and  another  not  five  feet  from  me  would  have  been 
murdered,  as  he  was,  at  the  preconcerted  signal  had  I  been 
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reading  the  Litany  or  the  Lord's  Prayer.  I  am  told  it  baa 
been  sneenngly  said  that  I  got  under  a  table.  I  have 
never  been  a  soldier  or  sought  reputation  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  very  freely  admit  that,  when  bullets  were 
whizzing  by  and  pattering  against  the  wall  behind  me  I 
would  have  thanlied  Almighty  God  for  a  bullet-proof  table 
under  which  to  creep. 

_  In  Memphis,  the  people  of  whioh  I  addressed  before  o-q- 
ing  to  New  Orleans,  the  elegant  opera  house  was  crowded 
My  audience  represented  every  shade  of  complexion  and 
political  opinion.  In  many  instances,  at  least,  so  well- 
known  citizens  of  Memphis  assured  me,  the  late  rebel 
soldier,  who  had  met  our  army  on  many  a  field,  and  the 
enfranchised  slave,  sat  side  by  side,  and  when  I  closed  my 
extended  address,  my  name  and  those  of  our  city  and  State 
were  heartily  cheered. 

Had  I  been  in  some  signal  respect  the  nation's  benefac- 
tor, 1  could  not  have  been  more  honored  in  New  Orleans 
than  I  was  during  my  four  days'  stay  in  that  gay  and 
beautiful  city.  After  I  had  addressed  ten  thousand  of  her 
people  in  Lafayette  Square,  I  was  generously  entertained 
by  (among  others)  a  former  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  three 
of  whose  sons  had  served  and  one  fallen  in  the  Confederate 
army.  From  many  such  I  received  thanks  for  the  franic- 
ness  and  courtesy  of  my  speech. 

Leaving  Mobile  on  a  Government  boat,  which,  I  may 
remark,  was  provided  for  me  not  at  my  request,  but 
because  Gen.  Sheppard,  the  post  commandant,  concurred 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Union  men  of  Mobile,  that  my 
friends  and  I  would  encounter  insult,  if  not  outrage,  on  the 
regular  boat  for  Tensas,  where  we  must  take  the  cars,  I 
proceeded  to  Montgomery.  In  that  city,  the  picturesque 
site  of  which  strikingly  resembles  that  of  Washington,  we 
occupied  rooms  in  the  hotel  from  which  the  order  to  fire 
on  Fort  Sumter  had  gone  forth,  from  the  balcony  of  which 
the  Confederate  Declaration  of  Independence  had  first  been 
read  to  the  public,  and  on  the  balcony  of  which  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  had  been  pelted  with  eggs  in  1860.  Though 
pursued  by  the  malignant  falsehoods  of  the  Mobile  papers, 
I  felt  as  safe  and  spoke  as  frankly  in  Montgomery  as  I  now 
do  at  the  threshold  of  my  home, 

I  addressed  the  citizens  from  the  rear  of  the  Capitol. 
The  meeting  numbered  about  three  thousand  people,  white 
and  colored,  whose  political  opinions  were  quite  as  diverse 
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as  their  complexions.  Nothing  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  meeting ;  and  at  its  close  I  was  not  only  cheered,  but 
leading  citizens  grouped  about  me  and  pressed  me  to  visit 
other  sections  of  the  Stute  and  address  the  people.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  was  Judge  Walker,  chief  justice, 
who  was  also  chief  justice  of  the  Confederate  State  of 
Alabama. 

To  comply  with  this  request  was  impossible,  and  we  started 
next  morning  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  beautiful  and  prosperous 
city,  which,  by  ita  sudden  rise  from  its  ashes  exceeds  the 
fabled  Phtenix.  It  is  rapidly  fulfilling  its  destiny,  and  be- 
coming a  great  railroad  and  commercial  centre.  We  ar- 
rived there  toward  the  close  of  a  bright  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  were  received  at  the  depot  by  a  committee  of  promi- 
nent citizens,  and  thousands  of  colored  people,  in  tbeir 
clean  gay  Sunday  attire.  The  next  morning  we  visited 
the  Storr's  school  for  freedmen.  and,  large  as  is  my  famili- 
arity with  the  schools  of  the  North,  I  am  free  to  say  that 
I  have  rarely  seen  a  classified  school  superior  to  this.  In 
the  afternoon  I  addressed  a  meeting  resembling  that  at 
Montgomery  in  numbers,  character,  and  good  order.  The 
same  generous  expressions  followed  my  remarks,  and 
among  the  pleasant  things  said  by  the  many  who  gathered 
around  me  was  an  offer  by  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  Confederate  State  of  Georgia  to  pay  my  expenses  if  I 
would  remain  in  the  State  and  address  the  people  of  every 
county. 

My  engagements  in  North  Carolina  required  my  early 
departure,  and  we  left  the  next  morning.  On  arriving  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  we  were  met  by  Mayor  Blodgett,  and  at  the 
Planters'  House,  to  which  he  conducted  us,  were  waited 
upon  by  large  numbers  of  citizens.  I  shall  always  regret 
that  my  engagements  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  com- 
plying with  their  urgent  request  to  remain  and  address  the 
citizens.  Had  I  been  able  to  do  so,  it  would  have  deprived 
the  Conservative  papers  of  the  stupid  story  they  are  circu- 
lating that  General  Pope  had  admonished  me  to  speak  no 
more  in  Georgia. 

In  North  Carolina  I  spoke  at  Charlotte,  Concord,  Salis- 
bury, and  Greensboro,  and  my  reception  in  each  case  was 
as  cordial  as  at  Memphis  or  New  Orleans,  but  less  demon- 
strative, because  the  cities  were  smaller.  I  came  thence  to 
Danville,  Virginia,  where  I  made  my  closing  address  to  a 
very  large  assemblage  of  citizens.     Thus,  you  will  see,  my 
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friends,  that  I  crossed  Kenliiokj,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisima,  and  leaving  the  last-named  State  ty  Lalje  Pont- 
chartratn  and  tlie  Gnlf;  for  Alabama,  came  tlienoe  throu«-li 
treorgia,  Soutii  Carolina,  Nortii  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
on  the  homeward  trip,  and  must  have  seen  somethintr  of 
the  South-  ° 

I  now  know  from  observation  and  intercourse  some- 
thing of  Its  people,  and  I  but  say  to  you  what  I  said  to 
each  of  my  audiences,  large  or  small,  in  school-room,  or 
trom  public  platform,  that  the  whole  people  will  soon  re- 
gard the  terrible  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed 
as  the  throes  and  agony  of  the  birth  of  a  new,  holier,  and 
more  blessed  nation  than  the  world  has  yet  known  fGreat 
applause.] 

I  sawduring  my  trip  a  country  upon  which  the  Almighty 
has  with  most  lavish  hand  bestowed  His  richest  material 
gitls.  It  18  gorged  with  every  mineral.  I  have  scarcely 
been  in  a  State  that  does  not  abound  in  coal,  iron  copper 
and  lead,  and  have  travelled  over  a  region  of 'country 
richly  underlaid  with  gold-bearing  quartz.  Let  me  speak 
specially  of  North  Carolina,  because,  as  is  equally  true 
of  Virginia,  poverty  has  driven  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
her  native  citizens  Into  exile.  lHy  friends,  North  Carolina 
IS  the  most  beautiful  and  richest  portion  of  God's  earth 
upon  which  my  vision  or  feet  have  ever  rested.  You 
know  that  she  produces  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  tar,  pitch  tur- 
pentine, and  superior  timber.  Tou  know  that  her  soil  and 
climate  are  adapted  to  the  cereals,  wheat,  corn,  rye  buck- 
wheat and  oats.  But  yon  probably  do  not  know  that  that 
Mate,  long  known  as  the  Eip  Van  Winkle  of  the  Union, 
from  which  more  than  fifty  thousand  free  white  people 
have  fied  to  the  two  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  is  the 
land  of  wine  and  honey,  the  apple  and  peach,  the  fi"  and 
pomegranate,  all  of  which  I  saw  prospering  in  open  fleld 
and  under  the  most  artless  culture.  Its  native  vines  made 
the  fortune  of  Longworth,  who  carried  cuttings  thence. 
Ihewme-produoing  vineyards  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
around  the  base  and  on  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie  and 
those  scattered  through  Missouri,  are  from  the  outlines 
taken  from  the  native  vines  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Catawba,  the  Lincoln,  the  Isabella,  and  richer  than  all  the 
bcuppernong,  of  which,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  successfully 
transplanted.  Eastern  North  Carolina  has  the  monopoly 
There  it  grows  spontaneously  as  a  weed. 
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The  wooda  and  hillsides  teem  with  tlie  ricliest  honey- 
bearing  flowers,  and  the  bees  iuvite  you  to  put  up  but  a  rude 
box,  tliat  they  may  reward  your  kindness  with  the  sweet- 
est treasure.  There  is  not  a  vegetable  we  produce  that 
w^l  not  thrive  in  North  Carolina,  and  under  tliese  abound- 
ing stores  of  agricultural  wealth,  a  belt,  ranging  from  forty 
to  one  hundred  miles  wide  across  the  entire  State,  is  so 
richly  underkid  with  gold  that  a  person  with  a  common 
frying  pan  may  wash  the  sands  of  many  of  tbe  rivulets 
and  make  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  day.  My  friends, 
as  I  trav^elled  from  day  to  day  tbrougb  this  native  wealth 
and  beauty  I  saw  how  sin  had  driven  man  out  of  Para- 
dise, for  never  had  I  seen  such  poverty  as  I  found  in  North 
Carolina,  save  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
where  people  are  starving  in  tbe  midst  of  nature's  riohest 
bounties. 

You  cannot  comprehend  and  credit  this  statement.  I 
tellyou  it  istrue.  I  could  not  credit  it  myself.  It  was 
long  before  observation  enabled  me  fully  to  comprehend 
it.  Go  with  me  to  Mississippi.  I  will  take  you  to  Her- 
nando. Once  Hernando  was  an  important  railroad  town 
and  station.  There  are  scattered  around  it  a  few  large  old 
mansions,  abandoned  and  going  to  ruin.  It  was  once  the 
centre  of  a  great  cotton-growing  region,  but  now,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  range  from  the  platform  of  the  car,  we  saw 
nothing  but  sedge  grass, a  surface  weed,  or  the  red  subsoil, 
washed  and  cut  by  countless  gullies,  till  under  the  bright 
sun  it  looked  like  a  myriad  flames  of  red  fire,  blazing  up 
from  the  earth. 

The  owners  of  that  once  rich  land  had  planted  it  each 
Bueeessive  year  with  cotton,  till  they  extracted  from  it 
every  agricultural  element,  and  those  fibrous  roots  with 
which  nature  mats  the  soil  and  protects  it  from  washing. 
In  response  to  a  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  desola- 
tion we  beheld,  a  fellow-traveller,  a  Mississippian,  said,  "  It 
is  pretty  wide.  There  is  not  a  plantation  within  some 
miles  of  the  station  on  which  a  family  could  make  a  liv- 
ing," and  he  added,  "  the  soil  was  always  light,  and  when 
the  rain  began  to  wash  it,  it  made  quick  work  of  it."  Skil- 
ful culture  would  not  only  have  saved  that  wide  region 
from  desolation,  but  added  to  its  wealth -producing  power. 

Come  with  me  again,  my  friends,  to  South  Carolina,  and 
behold  a  mother,  a  delicate  looking  white  woman,  who, 
having  "  roped  "  herself  to  a  plow,  is  striving  to  drag  it 
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through  the  earth,  while  her  son  apparently  about  eleven 
years  old,  endeavors  to  guide  it,  that  they  may  open  a  far- 
row in  which  to  deposit  the  few  aeeda  Northern  charity  has 
sent  them.  You  cannot  imagine  such  a  scene.  But  I  as- 
sure you  thati  could  detain  you  for  hours  by  illustrations 
hut  little  less  striking  than  these  of  the  terrible  results  of 
devoting  an  entire  people  to  the  production  of  a  few  bulky 
agricultural  products.  I  wish  you  to  remark  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  the  negroes  of  the  South,  but  of  the  poor 
iioD-slavebolding  whites,  "  the  low  downs,"  as  I  often  heard 
them  called. 

What  would  we  in  Pennsylvaoia,  with  our  manifold  di- 
versification of  pursuits,  think  if  tlie  owner  of  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres  should  apply  to  the  Government  for  ra- 
tions to  support  his  family?  Yet  it  is  not  a  novel  or  un- 
natural sight  at  the  South.  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  E.Edie, 
of  the  8th  infantry,  is  post  commandant  at  Salisbury,  N. 
C,  and  administers  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees 
and  Freedmen  within  his  command.  I  recognized  in  him 
not  only  a  gallant  son  of  Pennsylvania,  but  an  old  personal 
friend.  It  happened  to  be  ration  day,  which  occurs,  I  be- 
lieve, once  a  fortnight,  and  with  my  compauions  I  gladly 
accepted  his  invitation  to  his  ofBce,  that  we  might  observe 
the  character  and  necessities  of  the  applicants.  They 
must  have  numbered  hundreds,  a  large  preponderance  of 
whom  were  whites.  Many  of  them  had  walked  more  than 
fifteen  miles  to  procure  a  little  corn  and  bacon. 

As  one  lean,  pale  woman  advanced  and  gave  her  name, 
the  Colonel  said:  "You  have  been  here  before,  and  I 
think  you  own  land."  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  I  own  a  lit- 
tle." "  How  much  ? "  asked  he.  "About  a  hundred  acres." 
"How  much  of  it  is  cleared?"  "The  butt  end  of  it." 
"Well  then,  why  did  you  not  plant  it?"  "All  that  is 
cleared  is  planted."  "  What,  then,  brings  you  for  rations  ?  " 
"  Want,  Colonel ;  I  must  have  something  for  the  children 
to  eat  till  the  corn  ripens.  I  can't  make  it  ripen  till  the 
season  comes."  [A  voice— "They  are  too  lazy  to  work!"] 
No.  my  friend,  they  are  not  too  lazy  to  work.  They  are 
willing  to  work.  They  need  guidance  and  instruction.  I 
told  them  in  my  public  addresses  that  in  their  primitive 
way  they  work  harder  than  we.  ["  They  are  too  lazy  to 
work."]  No,  my  friend,  I  understand  them  better  than 
you.  You  would  deem  it  pretty  hard  work  to  walk  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  for  a  few  pecks  of  corn  and  pounds  of  ba- 
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con,  and  carry  them   on  your  shoulder  to  your  distant 
home. 

The  woman  of  whom  I  was  speaking  was  not  probahiy 
a  lazy  woman.  She  knew  nothing  of  our  agrioultural  im- 
plements or  methods,  but  was  doubtless  regarded  by  her 
neighbors  as  an  adept  in  Southern  agriculture.  Like  her 
neighbors,  whose  lands  would  not  produce  cotton,  or  who 
did  not  own  laborers  to  cultivate  and  pick  it,  she  had 
planted  her  exhausted  acres  with  corn,  and  when  that  sin- 
gle crop  failed  the  country  was  famiae-stricken,  as  Ireland 
was  when  rot  assailed  the  potato.  Yet  we  had  eaten,  the 
day  before,  at  Concord,  but  thirty  miles  distant,  at  the  hos- 
pitable table  of  Mr.  McDonald,  an  old  Pennsylvanian,  but 
long  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  a  variety  of  delicious 
vegetables,  among  which  were  potatoes  as  mealy  as  can  be 
grown  on  our  virgin  hill  sides. 

The  people  of  whom  I  speak  had  been  taught  to  believe 
that  cotton  was  the  one  thing  to  the  production  of  which 
the  South  should  devote  herself,  and  that  corn,  as  food  for 
"mules  and  niggers,"  might,  with  propriety,  be  raised 
when  cotton  could  not.  A  former  Southern  leader  said  to 
me:  "We  bought  niggers  and  mules  to  raise  cotton,  and 
raised  cotton  to  buy  niggers  and  mules,"  and  I  good  hu- 
moredly  replied,  "Yes,  and  your  continuous  culture  of 
ootton  having  eaten  up  your  land,  your  negroes  and  mules 
were  about  to  eat  you  when  you  began  the  war."  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.]  Thus  it  came  that  destitution  and 
despair  brood  over  the  sunny  South,  while  its  unequaled 
water-power  runs  to  waste,  and  its  widely- diffused  and  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  etc., 
etc.,  and  coal  to  work  them,  lie  undisturbed  where  nature 
deposited  them. 

There  are  in  North  Carolina,  as  the  census  shows,  47,000 
white  adults  who  cannot  read,  and  in  Virginia  74,000. 
These  figures,  I  apprehend,  indicate  the  general  condition 
of  the  South  in  this  respect.  In  their  ignorance  the  masses 
have  been  swayed  to  their  ruin  by  the  wealthv  and  ambi- 
tious men  who  dwell  among  them.  They  will  gladly  en- 
rich themselves  by  adopting  our  methods  and  pursuits 
when  they  come  to  understand  them.  "When  I  told  them 
that  they  worked  harder  than  we,  and  at  more  exhausting 
labor ;  that  we  lifted  the  toil  that  bowed  them  from  the 
shoulders  of  man  md  devolved  it  upon  coal  and  iron,  and 
that  without  swingihg  the  heavy  scythe  we  made  machinery 
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mow  and  reap  our  fields,  many  of  them  looked  incredu- 
lous. To  sustain  my  point  I  invited  their  attention  to  what 
they  had  all  seen,  that  ingeniously  contrived  ma.'^a  of  iron, 
a  locomotive,  and  begged  them  to  note  how  it  would,  when 
animated  by  a  little  water  from  one  of  their  brooks,  and  a 
little  coal  from  one  of  their  abounding  beds,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  single  man,  move,  at  a  speed  greater  than 
that  of  the  race  horse,  masses  of  freight  which  their  mules 
and  negroes  could  not  move. 

You  ask  what  are  the  chances  of  improving  these  peo- 
ple ?  The  great  dif&culty  in  the  way  is  their  indifference 
to  or  contempt  for  education.  In  this  they  contrast  most 
strangely  with  the  freedmen  and  their  children. 

The  white  people  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  education ; 
but  at  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Montgomery,  Atlanta,  the 
four  cities  of  North  Carolina,  and  Danville,  Virginia,  we 
visited  freedmen's  schools,  and  I  do  but  state  the  simple 
truth  whea  I  say  that  if  we  do  not  establish  schools,  and 
contrive  some  means  to  induce  the  white  people  of  the 
South  to  educate  their  children,  the  colored  people  will,  in 
five  years,  be  their  superiors  intellectually. 

By  day  the  freedmen's  schools  are  crowded  with  children 
from  five  years  upward,  and  at  night,  afWr  their  day's  work 
is  over,  with  men  and  women.  The  story  of  one  black 
man  was  this.  That  he  had  come  into  the  school,  and  asked 
whether  he  could  stay  there  until  he  could  get  an  educa- 
tion. He  was  asked  in  return  who  would  support  him. 
"I  will  support  myself  while  I  stay,"  said  he.  "I  got  a 
little  piece  of  land,  and  made  a  good  'crap,'  and  sold  it 
well ;  I  have  come  for  an  education  while  my  brother 
works  the  land  on  shares.  I  want  to  stay  here  until  I  can 
get  an  education."  He  will  get  an  education,  for  he  is  the 
first  scholar  in  one  of  the  finest  classified  schools  I  ever 
saw. 

Another  remarkable  thing  in  these  schools  is  the  large 
proportion  of  white  pupils  found  in  them.  This,  doubtless, 
surprises  you,  afier  what  I  have  just  said.  That  is  because 
you  have  not  visited  the  cities  of  the  South,  and  suppose 
that  the  question  of  the  color  of  a  person  depends  on  pris- 
matic rays,  pigments,  or  chemical  combinations.  That  is 
a  delusion.  Throughout  the  South  the  color  of  a  human 
being  is  not  a  question  of  science,  but  of  tradition ;  and 
the  teachers  of  one  freedmen's  school,  in  which  there  was 
no  pupil  that  had  not  been  a  slave,  assured  us  that  quite 
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twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  would  be  recognized 
aa  white  people  in  any  part  of  the  North.  This  gives  you 
the  key  to  the  abandonment  by  the  Southern  leadera  of  the 
narrow  dogma  that  slavery  was  the  true  position  of  the 
negro  and  their  assertion  of  the  broad  doctrine  that  slavery 
is  the  true  position  of  the  laborer.  This  occurred  about 
1847,  and  I  remember  inviting  the  attention  of  such  of 
you  as  then  heard  ine  to  it,  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1856,  in  my  address  at  Spring  Garden  Hall.  Promiscuous 
intercourse  had  expelled  the  blood  of  Africa  from  the  veins 
of  so  many  of  their  slaves  that  they  were  compelled  to 
take  this  position  or  fail  to  cover  by  their  logic  their  most 
valuable  property. 

But  you  ask,  ''  What  is  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
Southern  people?"  There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  of 
sullen  discontent.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it 
would  be  safe  to  withdraw  the  military.  This  would  be 
unsafe.  Not  but  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the  South 
that  are  well  regulated  and  orderly,  without  any  troops 
within  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of  them.  I  have  referred 
to  Danville.  The  nearest  post  to  that  town  at  which  troops 
were  stationed  was  seventy-three  miles,  and  yet  order  pre- 
vails there  and  in  the  vicinity  as  perfectly  as  at  the  large 
stations.  Intelligent  people  all  over  the  South  are  wel- 
coming intercourse  with  the  North,  are  subscribing  to 
Northern  Republican,  agricultural,  and  religious  newspa- 
pers, and  are,  in  a  political  sense,  asking  earnestly  and 
prayerfully,  "  Wtiat  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

The  colored  people  understand  themselves  and  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  thoroughly.  They  need  no  Northern  mis- 
sionaries among  them.  If  the  North  will  educate  them 
that  is  all  they  want,  to  free  them  from  the  shackles  of 
ignorance.  The  political  work  there  will  be  better  done 
by  themselves  than  through  Northern  visitors.  They  have 
among  them  orators  that  would  surprise  those  who  assert 
the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  race.  L.  S.  Berry,  of 
Alabama,  who  did  but  know  his  letters  when  the  war 
ended,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  in 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  claimed  that,  if  he  makes  a 
tour  through  the  North,  he  will  rival  Fred.,Dou glass,  with 
all  his  scholarship  and  foreign  travel. 

In  North  Carolina  a  colored  man  named  Harris  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  popular  orators  in  the 
State.     James  Simms,  the  brother  of  Thomas  Simms,  the 
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slave  who  was  taken  from  Boston  m  triumph,  is  said  to  be 
gifted  with  the  power  of  declamation  and  invective  almost 
beyond  any  living  American  orator;  and  the  people  in 
every  town  in  which  we  wero  entertained  did  not  fail  to 
bring  to  our  notice  men  who  were  slaves  two  years  ago, 
and  whom  they  now  cheerfully  recognize  as  their  political 
equals.  One  gentleman,  speaking  of  a  shoemaker,  said  to 
me  :  "  We  always  knew  he  had  better  sense  than  his  mas- 
ter, though  he  was  a  learned  judge." 

Some  of  you  have  heard  me  called  a  "negro  worship- 
per." If  that  phrase  is  intended  to  characterise  one  who 
appreciated  the  intellect  and  characterof  the  Africo-Ameri- 
can  people,  it  was  misapplied  to  me.  I  freely  admit  that  I 
had  done  the  race  gross  injustice  by  my  highest  estimate, 
and  a  few  vears  will  demonstrate  the  fact  to  all  unpreju- 
diced minds. 

Poor  and  ignorant  as  they  were  when  they  escaped  from 
slavery,  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  property.  In  this  good 
work  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  aiding  them 
most  judiciously  by  purchasing  land  in  large  tracts  and 
sellin"  it  to  them  in  small  quantities  at  cost,  and  on  time. 
I  saw^places  nicely  improved  on  the  last  payment  for  which 
seven  years  had  been  given,  but  which  two  years  had 
served  to  free  from  indebtedness.  They  have  neither  eaten 
nor  wasted  the  seeds  sent  them  by  Northern  benevolence 
or  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  around  each  freed- 
man's  home  where  these  have  gone  is  a  vegetable  garden, 
such  as  we  observe  in  our  rides  in  this  vicinity.  They  are 
an  improving  people,  and  will,  by  their  industry,  enterprise 
and  thrift,  regenerate  the  South. 

My  friends,  some  of  you,  tired  of  city  life,  may  think 
of  emigrating.  To  such,  I  say,  put  not  a  thousand  or  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  between  your  families  and  their  old 
homes  by  going  to  the  distant  West  or  Northwest.  There 
is  a  more  genial  climate  and  a  country  as  rich  and  beauti- 
ful within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  your  home,  where  you 
can  buy  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  at  from  two  to  five 
dollars  an  acre ;  in  which  you  can  buy  land  contiguous  to 
towns  destined,  under  the  influence  of  freedom,  soon  to  be 
large  cities,  whose  railroad  connections  are  already  estab- 
lished, at  from  five  to  fifteen  dollars  an  acre.  In  this  re- 
gion your  skill  as  machinists  wiU  be  of  immense  value. 
Many  of  the  rich  gold  and  copper  mines  of  North  Caro- 
Una  have  already  passed  into  the  possession  of  Korthern 
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meo,  and  are  being  worked  bj  tbe  most  approved   ma- 
chinery. 

As  experience  demonstrates  their  richness,  this  field 
will  become  largely  productive  of  wealth  and  employment. 
But  the  rivers  of  the  South  furnish  boundless  water-power, 
much  of  which  washes  beds  of  iron,  coal  and  limestone. 
I  have  visited  Lewiston,  Me.,  Nashua  and  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  and  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  I  assure  you  that 
a  single  stream  in  each  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Georoia, 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  furnishes  power  vastly 
in  escess  of  that  required  to  move  the  machinery  of  these 
cities.  Much  of  the  cotton  crop  will  yet  be  spun  and  woven 
by  this  power,  near  the  fields  on  which  it  is  grown.  To 
enterprising  and  ingenious  emigrants  I  say,  go  to  the  rich 
and  fertile,  but  exhausted  South. 

What  is  required  to  regenerate  the  Smith  is  subsoil  ploughs, 
phospfioles,  agricultural  implements  generally,  a  large  inci'ease 
of  horses,  mules  and  homed  cattle,  a  steadily  increasing  supply 
of  steam  engines  and  machinery,  and  ^ch  manufacturing 
ma^hinery^  as  can  he  moved  ly  water-power.  These,  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  cash  capital,  and  a  few  ear- 
nest men  to  teach  others  their  use  and  value,  would  in  a 
few  years  make  the  South  bioom  like  a  garden,  and  de- 
velop a  population  as  loyal  as  was  that  of  any  Northern 
State  during  the  war.  [Applause.]  The  interests  of 
Northern  capitalists  require  them  to  supply  these  potent 
agents  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

But,  my  laboring  friends,  when  I  advise  you  to  move 
South,  understand  me  to  couple  it  with  the  suggestion  that 
you  go  in  little  colonies,  say  of  ten  or  twenty  families. 
Carry  with  you  your  Northern  habits.  Arrange  for  the 
regular  receipt  of  the  papers  and  magazines  for  which  you 
now  subscribe,  and  let  one  of  your  number  be  at  least  ca- 
pable of  conducting  a  fair  country  school.  In  this  way 
you  will  regenerate  the  neighborhood  into  which  you  go, 
and  preserve  your  children  from  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vails. A  single  man  or  family  going  there  would  uncon- 
sciously lapse  into  the  habits  which  prevail,  An-ain,  let  me 
say,  do  not  think  of  going  to  work  for  wages."  There  is 
little  demand  as  yet  for  skilled  labor,  and  unskilled  labor 
is  in  terrible  excess  of  the  existing  demand. 

The  colored  hands  in  the  tobacco  factories  of  Danville, 
Va.,  can  earn  about  nine  dollars  per  week ;  but  in  one  of 
the  towns  of  North  Carolina  we  saw  girls  and  women,  who 
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in  a  Philadelphia  factory  would  receive  from  four  to  six 
dollars  per  week,  working  long  days  in  a  tobiicco  fac- 
tory for  twenty-five  cents  a  day.  One  of  the  applicants 
to  Colonel  Edie  for  rations  stated,  and  established  the  fact, 
that  her  husband  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  thirty  cents  a 
day ;  and  the  best  laborers  in  their  vicinity,  without  dis- 
tinction of  color,  are  employed  in  the  rich  gold  mines  of 
the  latter  State  at  one  dollar  per  day. 

In  this  picture  of  helpless  destitution  I  am  not  portraj- 
intr  the  effects  of  war.  No ;  the  fruitful  seeds  of  this  mis- 
ery were  brought  from  Africa  in  slave  ships.  It  was  not 
the  war  that  reduced  Norfolk  from  the  first  commercial 
port  of  the  Union  to  the  position  of  an  inconsiderable 
town  without  foreign  commerce.  The  war  did  not  convert 
the  rich  and  beautiful  land  around  Hernando  into  an  and 
waste.  The  war  did  not  drive  the  once  proud  occupants 
from  those  long-abandoned  mansions,  whose  columns  and 
architraves  are  now  so  dilapidated,  or  from  those  villages 
of  huts,  about  which  the  poisonous  vine  has  for  years 
twined  its  beautiful  but  fatal  embrace. 

Said  one  who  for  years  recognized  Mr.  Calhoun  as  his 
inspired  leader,  but  now  has  but  little  hope  for  the  South  : 
"  We  have  sacrificed  our  country  to  cotton,  mules,  and, 
niggers,  and  if  you  regenerate  it,  its  prosperity  will  be  our 
luting  reproach.  They  were  most  happy  who  fell  in  the 
war,  before  the  delusion  was  quite  dispelled."  Said  another : 
"  "Why  did  not  the  North  and  South  understand  each  other  ? 
I  believed  that  I  was  fighting  for  the  prosperity  of  my 
country ;  but  some  months'  imprisonment  m  one  of  your 
forts  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  your  newspapers  satisfied 
me  that  I  was  fighting  against  every  cherished  desire  of  my 
heart." 

The  South  must  be  regenerated,  and  we  of  the  North 
must  do  it.  There  are,  however,  many  there  who  will  aid 
us  in  the  work,  but  we  most  plan  and  guide  it.  Let  our 
statesmen  traverse  the  South,  and,  as  occasion  offers,  speak 
frankly,  bating  no  jot  or  breath  of  their  opinions,  but  ut- 
tering them  courteously ;  and  if  any  of  you  has  a  friend 
in  any  one  of  the  States,  send  him  your  paper  daily  after 
you  have  read  it.  "What  they  need  is  to  understand  us, 
our  habits  and  purposes.  "When  in  ray  several  addresses 
I  told  them— not  the  colored  people,  or  the  "  low  downs, 
bat  the  wealthier  portion  of  my  audiences— that,  masters 
as  they  had  been  of  thousands  of  acres  and  hundreds  of 
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slaves,  the^  bad  never  been  able  to  provide  themselves  and 
families  with  many  of  the  best  results  of  wealth  which 
enter  into  the  daily  life  of  a  Philadelphia  workingaian, 
they  would  look  skeptical ;  but  after  I  had  described  our 
neat  two-story  houses  with  four  rooms  each,  and  the  outer 
kitchen  and  bath-room  supplied  with  hot  water  from  the 
range,  and  lighted  throughout  with  gas,  and  of  the  large, 
well-ventilated  school-house  for  the  children,  near  home  ; 
the  public  library  or  institute  near  by  ;  the  choice  among 
churches  of  all  denominations,  the  cheap  daily  newspaper 
and  other  things  familiar  to  you  all — most  of  them  would 
admit  the  correctness  of  my  proposition.  We  can  thus 
teach  them  much,  and  the  time  has  t^ome  when  many  of 
those  who  were  recently  our  foes  are  willing  to  hear  us 
and  co-operate  with  us  in  any  good  work  for  the  poor 
among  whom  they  dwell. 

Let  us,  then,  my  friends,  while  manfully  defending  all 
that  is  good  in  our  opinions  or  institutions,  endeavor  to 
forget  the  past  and  strive  to  improve  the  future.  Yester- 
day is  gone,  no  man  knows  whither,  but  to-morrow  is  be- 
f  )re  us,  with  its  inevitable  duties  and  its  possible  blessings 
or  calamities.  Let  each  man  labor  within  the  limits  pre- 
^scribed  by  good  conscience,  to  promote  his  own  welfare 
and  that  of  his  family,  for  so  all  will  be  blessed.  In  the 
development  of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufactur- 
ing resources  of  the  country,  work,  and  wages  will  be  se- 
cured to  all,  and  ample  opportunity  for  daring  enterprise 
alforded  to  the  most  restless. 

Then  will  sneering  Europe  discover  that  the  Union  is 
not  only  indivisible  and  indestructible— [applause] — but 
that  the  atmosphere  of  our  country,  from  Alaska,  as  Mr. 
Sumner  calls  our  newly -acquired  possessions,  to  the  Eio 
Grande,  is  so  pure  that  no  slave  can  breathe  it.  [Applause 
and  cheers.] 

Again  thanking  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  for  this 
manifestation  of  your  personal  regard,  I  pray  that  God's 
be.st  blessing  may  follow  you  to  your  homes. 
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Speech  Delivered  at  the  Music  Hall,  Milwaukee, 
September  24,  1867.  Reported  foe  the  Daily 
Sentinel,  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 

Ladies  ami  Qenthmen :  The  United  States  should  be  the 
first  commercial  power  of  the  world.  But  she  ia  not.  She 
is  the  chief  commercial  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  With 
her  extended  sea-coast,  her  unlimited  agricultaral  capacity, 
and  as  yet  unexplored  mineral  resources,  she  should  be 
the  leading  manufacturing  nation  of  the  world;  and  that 
nation  which  manufactures  more  than  it  consumes  of  arti- 
cles of  general  use  universally  leads  in  commerce.  But 
no  nation  that  has  contented  itself  with  producing  bulky 
raw  material  has  ever  attained  commercial  dignity. 
History  names  no  such  one.  "We  are  not  in  the  position 
we  should  be — the  leader  of  the  civilization  of  the  world 
— because  this  has  been  our  policy,  and  we  have  preferred 
that  England  should  spin  and  weave  our  cotton  and  wool, 
should  fashion  coal,  limestone,  and  iron  ore  into  implements 
for  our  use,  and  rails  to  lay  over  our  limestone  beds,  ore 
banks,  and  coal  mines.  We  are  truly  enough  her  best 
customer ;  and  are  tending  toward  bankruptcy  and  increas- 
ing our  foreign  indebtedness  by  exporting  national,  State, 
and  corporation  bonds  in  exchange  for  consumable  com- 
modities, for  the  production  of  which  we  have  abundant 
raw  materials.  Last  year,  if  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  Secretary  McCuUough,  we  imported  $100,000,000  more 
than  we  exported,  including  our  entire  production  of  gold. 
This  year,  down  to  the  report  of  September  4,  I  find  by 
the  custom-house  statistics  that  our  impoi-tations  at  New- 
York  are  §171,178,058,  and  our  exports  only  $124,978,938. 
England  pats  us  on  the  head  and  says,  "Good  boy; 
you  are  not  only  our  favorite  son,  though  you  did  tear 
away  from  the  apron-strings,  hut  we  are  ready  to  call  you 
our  brother,  sister,  or  uncle,  as  you  please,  so"  long  as  .you 
maiatain  the  profitable  commercial  relations  now  existing 
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between  us.  You  buy  from  us  more  than  any  of  our  colo- 
nies or  other  people.  But  for  you  our  balance-sheet  would 
last  year  have  made  a  sad  exhibit.  Our  export  trade  in 
cotton  goods  fell  off  about  $5,000,000 ;  our  exports  of  silk 
goods  fell  off  nearly  $1,000,000;  and  but  for  the  increase 
jn  the  American  demand  for  iron,  our  iron  trade  would 
have  fallen  off  in  a  larger  degree  than  these.".  True  it  is, 
that  we  thus  buy  from  her  from  choice,  and  ttat  she  buys 
cotton  and  tobacco  from  us  because  she  cannot  buy  them 
anywhere  else.  She  buys  from  us  nothing  that  she  ean 
get  from  other  nations.*  A  theory  is  abroad  that  she 
largely  consumes  the  cereals  of  the  West.  It  is  false,  and 
I  was  infinitely  shocked,  the  other  night,  at  hearing  Eev. 
Newman  Hall,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pious  ejaculations, 
exclaim  that  half  the  wheat  eaten  in  England  ia  raised  in 
the  Western  States  of  America ;  and  when  on  the  succeed- 
ing evening  I  addressed  the  people  of  Springfield,  I  cor- 
rected his  statement  and  apologized  for  it,  saying  that  he 
had  entered  a  field  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  But 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  speech  he  made  at  St.  Louis, 
while  I  was  thus  defending  his  veracity  in  Springfield,  I 
find  that  he  not  only  reiterated  the  assertion,  but  added: 
"  I  have  made  a  calculation,  and  ascertained  that  a  loaf 
made  of  your  flour  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  England  than 
here  in  Missouri."  My  friends  that  statement  is  demou- 
Btrably  false.  No  such  fact  can  be  ascertained  by  calcula- 
tion. Bread  ia  not  as  cheap  in  England  as  in  Missouri. 
Nor  has  England  ever  bought  from  the  United  States  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  her  wheat. 

In  the  first  place  she  raises  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  her 
own  wheat.     That  leaves  but  twenty  per  cent,  to  divide 


•  Tttke,  for  exampb,  that  of  the  United  Slates  and  Pmnoe  as  moat  striking. 
In  1868,  we  imported  from  the  Unitfld  Slates  bo  less  than  £3,892,:iS4,  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  lie  aent  ont  only  £I12,S19.  As  a  contrast  to  this  we  sent  to  FrBnec, 
£e,flll,394,  and  brought  home  only  £1,325.487.     The  balance  of  trade,  go  far  lu 

Slates,  and  £7,«85,9(ir  againat  us  with  Prince.  Howwasthia?  The  United 
Btatea  t»ok  the  produoe  of  our  indnatrj  to  that  estentejpreased  by  the  sum  stated 
over  and  above  what  they  sent  HS  chiefly  in  useful  produce  for  the  maaaea  of  our 
people.     But  the  money  passed  at  once  into  the  bands  of  those  to  whom  France 

goods  of  a  substantial  oliaracter)  it  was  spent  in  luxury.  Oar  largeexport  to 
France  might  have  brought  over  s  vaat  supply  to  feed  the  hnngrj  and  alothe  the 

different  destination.  We  sent  to  Frajioe,  in  value,  £12,8«2,BBS,  ebicfly  useful 
articles,  besides  the  balance  in  money  we  have  staled,  and  we  got  back,  almost 
esflluaivelj  in  articles  of  luiury,  £33,033,101.— ^ociai  Palititt,  Kirk. 
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among  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Of  the  deficit  she 
obtains,  as  nearly  as  can  be  calculated  from  her  statistics, 
from  sixty-eight  to  seventy  per  cent,  from  Russia  and 
Prussia.  She  obtains  largely  more  from  France  than  she 
doys  from  the  XJMted  States.  She  obtains  twice  as  much 
from  poor,  sick  Turkey  as  she  does  from  the  hroad  United 
States  of  America,  and  yet  this  emissary  of  the  Free-trade 
League  la  under  the  guise  of  religion  reiterating  this  in- 
famously false  statement  to  the  people  of  the  entire  West. 

You  may  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  American  indus- 
try and  finance,  announced  for  discussion  this  evening? 
I  think  you  will  find  as  we  proceed  that  it  is  relevant.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  Illinois  will  develop 
that  wonderful  coal  bed  she  has  underlying  35,000  square 
miles  of  her  territory ;  if  Indiana  will  develop  that  part 
of  the  same  bed,  containing  15,000  square  miles ;  and  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  Iowa  bring  into  use  a  small  portion 
of  the  seventy  odd  thousand  square  miles  that  underlie 
them;  that  if  you  will  work  the  iron  ore  and  limestone 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois  will  bring  into  play  that  great 
condensation  of  the  elements  of  iron  that  underlies  the 
southern  tiers  of  her  counties ;  if  Missouri  will  develop  her 
beds  of  tin,  and  bring  her  copper  mines  into  rivalry  with 
those  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  we  can  withdraw  from 
England  much  of  the  trade  on  which  she  lives,  and  thus 
without  striking  a  blow  overthrow  that  enemy  which, 
during  our  recent  struggle,  drove  our  commerce  from  the 
sea,  by  hoisting  the  i^ag  of  the  Confederacy  on  British 
ships,  armed  with  British  men  and  weapons.    [Applause.] 

Some  of  you  are  Irishmen ;  others  are  the  descendants 
of  Irishmen.  If  you  would  see  the  green  and  beautiful 
old  fatherland  free,  and  Irishmen  counted  as  men,  and 
equal  to  any  English  lord  on  election  day,  you  should 
strive  to  develop  our  resources,  and  regenerate  Ireland  by 
reducing  the  wealth  and  power  of  England.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Hall  pleads  for  England's  supremacy,  and  I  for  the 
com.mercial  independence  of  the  United  'States,  and  this 
allusion  to  him  has  something  to  do  with  what  I  have 
to  say.  I  am  here  begging  an  audience,  as  I  have  done 
elsewhere  in  the  West,  to  permit  me  to  utter  a  warning 
which  relates  to  the  interest  of  our  broad  country,  and 
which  specially  touches  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin. I  have  recently  travelled  over  seven  of  the  dis- 
rupted Southern  States.     I  saw  much,  and  learned  more 
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through  intercourse  with  the  people,  and  still  more  from 
a  large  correspondence  that  grew  out  of  my  visit,  and 
from  many  pamphlets  and  newspapers  since  seat  mc  by 
citizens  of  the  South, 

The  rebellion  and  its  suppression  havet'endered  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  industries  of  America  inevitable.  No 
State  in  the  Union  is  more  directly  interested  in  this 
change  than  Wisconaia,  and  yet  few  of  your  wisest  and 
most  far-seeing  men  seem  to  have  learned  the  fact. 
They  still  think  that  the  South  was  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Why,  gentlemen,  do  agricultural  countries  go  abroad 
to  buy  food  for  man  and  beast?  I  thought  they  raised  it. 
Yet,  true  it  is,  that  before  the  war,  the  West  and  North- 
west fed  the  South,  Your  wheat,  corn,  beef,  bacon,  and 
hay  went  to  the  Southern  States  for  a  market.  I  do  not 
speak  specially  of  the  productions  of  your  own  State,  but 
of  the  States  of  the  West  and  Northwest. 

You  have  no  adequate  foreign  market!  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium,  in  the  three  years  preceding  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  purchased  annually — the  three  nations 
combined — but  ten  millions  of  agricultural  products  from 
the  United  States — including  wool,  lumber,  pork,  wheat, 
flour,  and  corn.  But  $10,000,000  !  That  was  not  an  ade- 
quate market  for  the  productions  of  the  West ;  and  yet  it 
was  all  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  purchased. 
Your  best  foreign  customers  were  the  non-manufacturing 
countries  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Central  and 
South  America,  whose  people  took  about  $30,000,000  of 
your  productions  in  each  of  the  years  referred  to,  or  three 
times  as  much  as  all  transatlantic  nations.  The  market 
on  which  you  relied  was  in  the  South,  and  the  cities  and 
manufaetaring  districts  of  the  Eastern  States.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a  great  wheat-growing  State,  but  she  cannot  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  her  people,  and  half  her  miners  and 
operatives  are  fed  from  your  fields.  This  Eastern  market 
is  still  yours,  but  you  are  no  longer  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States.  Nor  is  that  all.  Hereafter  you  are 
to  encounter  Southern  provision  growers  in  the  markets 
of  the  East — in  the  southern  part  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
the  small  market  open  to  you  in  Europe — and  to  compete 
with  them  after  th^r  ghall  have  taken  the  cream  off.  If 
you  do  not  diversify  your  productions,  you  will  soon  be 
ready  to  cry  to  the  Lord  to  send  drought  or  excessive  rain 
to  destroy  erops,  and  enable  you  to  sell  your  wheat,  corn, 
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and  cattle.  You  will  feel  that  a  curse  has  fallen  on  you 
if  this  year's  generous  crops  shall  be  vouchsafed  next  year. 
You  may  say  this  is  strange  talk.  Gentlemen,  I  recently 
travelled  between  twelve  and  fourteen  bundred  miles  by 
-  railroad,  from  New  Orleans  to  Baltimore— between  corn 
and  cotton,  cotton  and  corn,  and  if  I  were  under  oath,  I 
could  not  say  which  I  saw  most  of — cotton  or  corn. 
Where  the  land  had  been  cultivated,  and  the  crop  gath- 
ered, the  stubble  of  wheat  remained.  Where  I  saw  other 
crops  than  cotton  or  corn  growing,  as  I  did  in  northern 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  it  was  wheat — the  great 
staple  of  Wisconsin.  During  the  three  days  I  passed  in 
St.  Louis  last  week,  I  saw  com  from  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama being  delivered  from  steamers,  instead  of  being  ship- 
ped thence  to  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  as  it  used  to  be ; 
and  I  also  saw  a  drove  that  would  have  gratified  the 
eye  of  any  cattle -fancier,  of  long-horned  Texas  cattle, 
driven  through  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  which  looked  to 
me  amazingly  like  the  South  feeding  the  North,  at  least 
to  some  extent.  From  Nashville  they  are  shipping  corn 
and  wheat  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  Eastern  States.  The 
corn  crop  of  Indiana,  and  even  most  of  Ohio,  has  been 
blighted.  But,  you  may  say,  I  am  an  unskilful  observer. 
Will  you,  therefore,  pardon  me  for  reading  a  brief  extract 
from  a  well-considered  official  statement?  The  Confede- 
rate Legislature  of  Louisiana  instructed  the  Governor  to 
select  some  competent  gentleman  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
mineral,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  resources  of 
Louisiana,  and  report  to  the  Legislature.  Allen,  the  Con- 
federate Governor,  selected  for  that  duty  Hon.  John  B. 
Eobertson,  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  great  breadth  of 
study.  I  hold  bis  report  in  my  hand.  Pardon  me  while 
I  read  you  a  brief  extract : 

"  Wheat  with  U8  should  be  planted  in  September,  October,  or 
November.  It  is  a,  boantiful  season  for  preparing  the  ground.  It 
may  then  be  reaped  in  the  last  half  of  April  and  May,  a  time  usuallv 
selected  for  making  brick,  on  account  of  its  fair  weather.  The  daily 
quotations  show  that  Southern  flour,  raised  in  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia,  brings  from  ihree  1o  fire  dollars  more  per  barrel  than 
the  best  New  York  Gcneaee  flour.  Lonisiana  and  Texas  floor  is  far 
superior  to  the  Tennessee,  Virginia,  or  Missouri,  owing  to  the  sape- 
rior  dryness,  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  more  gluten,  and  does  not 
ferment  so  easily.  Southern  flour  makes  better  dongh  and  macca- 
roni  thau  Northern  or  Western  flour;  it  is  better  adapted  for  trans- 
portation over  the  sea,  and  keeps  better  in  the  tropics.     It  is  there. 
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fnrp  the  flrtur  that  is  aoaglit  after  for  Brazil,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  West  India  markets,  wliich  are  at  our  doors.  A 
barrel  of  strictly  Sontliern  flour  will  make  twenty  pounds  more  bread 
than  Illinois  fioiir,  because,  being-  so  mncb  drier,  it  takes  ivp  more 
water  in  makings  ap.  In  addition  to  this  vast  superiority  of  onr 
grain,  we  have  other  advantages  over  the  Western  States  in  grain 
growing.  Our  climate  advances  the  crop  so  rapidly  that  we  can  cut 
our  wheat  six  weeks  before  a  scythe  is  put  into  the  fields  of  Illinois ; 
and  being  so  near  the  Gulf,  we  avoid  the  delays  in  shipping  and  the 
long  transportation,  the  cost  of  which  consumes  nearly  one-half  of  the 
product  of  the  West.  These  a(ivantagea,  the  superior  quality  of  the 
flour,  the  earlier  harvest,  and  the  cheap  and  easy  shipment,  enable 
us  absolutely  to  forestall  the  West  in  the  foreign  demand,  which  ia 
now  about  40,000,000  of  bushels  annually,  and  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  also  in  the  Atlantic  seaboard  trade.  Massachusetii,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, raises  not  more  than  one  month's  supply  of  flour  for  her  vast 
population.  New  York  not  sis  months'  supply  for  her  population, 
and  the  other  Atlantic  States  in  like  proportion.  Tliis  vast  deficit 
is  now  supplied  by  the  Western  States,  and  the  trade  has  enriched 
the  West,  and  has  built  railroads  in  every  direction  to  carry  towards 
the  East  the  gold-producing  grain.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  have  a 
monopoly  of  this  immense  trade,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  West,  which  con- 
tribnted  so  largely  to  the  uprooting  of  our  servile  system  and  the 
destruction  of  our  property,  will  find  that  she  has  forced  us  into  a 
rivalry  against  which  she  cannot  compete,  and  that  she  will  have  to 
draw  not  only  her  supplies  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  bnt  even  her 
breadstuSs  from  the  South. 

"A  close  estimate  of  all  the  expenses,  in  raising  a  crop  of  wheat 
or  barley,  or  a  crop  of  cane  or  cotton,  placed  in  juxtaposition,  would 
show  largely  in  favor  of  the  grain  crop.  In  raising  the  grain,  the 
full  force  need  be  hired  and  fed  no  longer  time  than  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year,  while  in  the  other  crops  they  must  be  hired  and 
fed  for  twelve  months. 

"  Vast  numbers  of  freedmen  could  be  hired  for  one  or  two  months 
at  the  time  for  liberal  day  wages.  This  system  is  in  conformity 
with  their  ideas  and  notions  of  work:  they  reluctantly  contract  for 
a  year.  Rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  have  been  tried  in  Louisiana. 
Barley  and  buckwheat  are  bot^  natives  of  a  Southern  climate,  and 
flourish  remarkably  well  here.  In  Texas,  during  the  past  year,  the 
papers  state  that  eighty-five  bushels  of  barley  were  made  to  the 
acre  in  Central  Texas ;  sixty  bushels  could  easily  be  made  here,  and 
as  it  is  superior  to  tiie  Northern  barley  for  brewing,  the  fourteen 
breweries  of  New  Orleans  would  alone  consume  vast  quantities  of  it. 
Barley,  as  compared  with  corn,  is  a  better  food  for  stock,  particu- 
larly work  stock,  as  it  is  muscle-producing,  and  does  not  heat  the 
system  like  the  oil  or  fat-producmg  property  of  com,  and  while  it 
produces  three  times  as  much  to  the  a«re  of  grain,  the  stock  con- 
sumes all  the  straw.  A  hand  can  cultivate  much  more  ground  in 
barley  than  corn,  and  it  needs  no  work  after  planting.  Grain  grow- 
ing would  not  only  be  profitable  to  the  planter,  but  it  would  onild 
up  New  Orleans,  and  make  her  the  greatest  city  or  "- '' — "■ 

"What  New  Orleans  lacks  is  s 4...J.  . 

been  heretofore  compressed  into  s 
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eotton  and  sugar  crops  were  receivcii  and  dispoaecl  of,  the  merohants 
and  tradesmen  had  nothing  to  do.  Moat  of  them  went  north  with 
their  families,  leaving  New  Orleans  a  prey  to  epidemics,  when  a 
small  portion  of  the  very  money  which  they  had  earned  in  New 
Orleans,  and  were  spending  so  lavishly  abroad,  woald  have  perfected 
sanitary  measures,  which  would  have  protected  those  from  the  epi- 
demics. Dnrinn  this  season  of  inactivity  nearly  all  branches  of 
business  are  saapended;  the  merchant  must,  however,  pay  house 
rent,  ins nrance,  clerk's  hire,  and  other  incidental  expenses;  must 
lose  interest  on  his  investments,  and  have  his  goods  and  wares  dam- 
aged by  rust,  dust,  moth,  and  mould.  If  the  cultivation  of  g-rain 
were  begun  and  encouraged  around  New  Orleans,  grain  would  pour 
in  doriug  the  month  of  May,  and  the  summer  months,  and  would  fill 
up  this  fatal  hiatus  in  our  trade. 

"'I'he  merchant  wonld  be  compelled  to  reside  here  in  summer  as 
well  as  winter,  and  he  would  bo  forced  on  hia  own  account  to  lend 
hia  time  and  money  towards  building  up  the  city,  and  improving  its 
health. 

"  Every  branch  of  bnaineaa  would  be  kept  up  then  throaghout  the 
whole  year,  and  our  own  steamships  would  supply  the  countries 
south  of  us  with  provisions,  and  we  should  not  as  now  be  compelled 
to  import  coffee  by  way  of  Cincinnati.  Northern  and  European 
emigrants  knowing  that  our  grain  growing  was  more  profitable  than 
at  tlie  North,  and  that  they  could  grow  grain  without  working  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  in  that  sun  they  have  been  wrongfully 
taught  to  dread,  would  flock  to  our  lands ;  and  of  course,  where  pro- 
visions and  all  other  necessaries  of  life  would  be  cheap,  mannfaotures 
wriuld  necessarily  spring  up  to  work  up  the  raw  materials  so  abun- 
dant  there.  I  have  thus  lengthily  urged  the  cultivation  of  the  cere- 
als, because  I  find  so  little  ia  known  among  the  most  intelligent  aa 
to  the  capabilities  of 'our  State  in  this  respect,  and  because,  too,  I 
think  that  therein  lies  the  true  secret  of  recuperation  and  permanent 
prosperity  for  our  people.  It  is  a  business  which  all  classes  of  agri- 
culturists may  profitably  engage  in,  from  the  poor  farmer  of  the  pme 
hills  to  the  rich  planter  of  the  coast.  It  is  a  business  in  which  every 
laadholder,  lessee,  laborer,  taechanic,  manufacturer,  tradesman,  mer- 
chant, ship-owner,  and,  indeed,  every  citizen  is  deeply  interested,  as 
it  is  a  question  of  large  profits  and  cheap  bread,  and  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  the  United  States  have  a  deep  concern  in  it,  as  large 
owners  of  land  in  the  State.     I  have  placed  grain  first  in  the  list  of 

Crodnctiona,  for,  looking  to  the  future,  I  am  sure  that  grain  will 
ecome  our  leading  staple,  and  that  New  Orleans  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  leading  grain  market  in  the  world."  * 
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In  support  of  these  views  I  have  with  me,  but  am  not 
going  to  detain  you  with  extracts  from  it,  an  address  made 
at  the  close  of  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  industrial 
fair  in  New  Orleans,  by  Wm.  M.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  in 
which  the  Southern  people  are  urged,  as  they  are  by  Mr, 
Robertson,  to  divide  their  lands  and  to  remember  that  the 
South  has  three  seasons ;  that  wheat  matures  in  the  spring ; 
that  corn  matures  at  midsummer ;  and  that  cotton  is  a  fall 
crop  ;  and  advised  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  seasons. 
These  gentlemen  agree,  as  do  a  score  of  writers  whose 
communications  I  have  with  me,  in  urging  the  people  to 
put  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  their  land  in  cotton,  and 
the  remainder  in  grass  and  diversified  crops  of  food.  They 
tell  them  that  the  South  abounds  in  seaports,  that  the 
grain  of  every  part  of  the  South  can  be  got  to  market  in 
bulk  in  vessels,  in  which  a  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  car- 
ried twenty-three  thousand  miles — from  San  Erancisco  to 
Liverpool — cheaper  than  it  can  be  carried  from  Minnesota 
or  Kansas  to  New  York  over  railroads ;  and  that  as  theirs 
is  the  early  season  they  can  avenge  themselves  upon  the 
West  and  North  by  pre-occupyiug  the  markets.  These 
are  not  pleasant  tidings  to  bring  to  a  people  prosperous  as 
are  those  of  the  West,  and  so  identified  with  their  present 
pursuits  that  they  will  yield  or  modify  them  reluctantly. 

My  fellow-citizens,  notwithstanding  these  unpleasant 
auguries,  the  future  of  the  West  was  never  so  bright  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  cloud  that  overshadows  your  prospect  is 
but  the  mist  that  lingers  over  a  mountain  stream.  The 
sun  is  rising  yonder  and  will  dispel  it,  and  you  will  then 
see  the  beauty  of  the  golden  valley  I     Yes,  the  rebellion 
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Btriick  the  shackles  from  the  industries  and  enterprises  of 
the  West,  and  has  opened  to  them  a  glorious  and  profita- 
ble career.  If  any  of  you  have  the  Chicago  Republican 
or  Chicago  Journal  of  to-day,  you  will  find  in  the  course 
of  an  address  I  delivered  at  Springfield,  extracts  with 
which  I  do  not  care  to  detain  you  now,  proving  most  irre- 
futably from  the  highest  Southern  authorities,  that  in 
order  that  she  might  have  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
cotton,  and  England  the  monopoly  of  manufacturing  it, 
the  South  insisted  on  such  congressional  action  as  would 
forever  prevent  the  development  of  the  vast  and  infinitely 
varied  resources  of  the  West.  I  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
viting your  attention  to  those  extracts,  and  ask  you  to 
consider  them  as  part  of  this  address*  These  shackles 
have  been  stricken  off.  The  powers  that  ruled  us  were 
the  monopoly  that  has  made  a  hell  of  Ireland,  and  of 
India  1  The  monopoly  that  so  long  as  we  were  colonial,  pro- 
hibited the  establishment  of  a  rolling-mill,  a  slitting-mill 
or  iron-works  in  our  country  I  The  monopoly  that  has 
reduced  a  million  of  English  workmen  to  pauperism,  and 
swelled  the  poor-tax  of  Scotland  from  one  dollar  to  $4,50 
during  the  brief  reign  of  Yictoria.  For  every  dollar  paid 
to  maintain  the  poor  of  Scotland  in  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  $4.50  was  required  in  1865.  The 
manufacturing  power  of  England  was  one  conspiring 
monopoly,  and  the  other  was  that  which  sold  men,  women, 
and  children  on  the  auction  block  throughout  the  South. 
These  two  monopolies  were  co-conspirators  against  the 
people  of  the  West,  and  I  refer  you  to  the  authorities,  as 
you  will  find  them  in  the  Republican  and  Journal  of  to- 
day. That  powerful  combination  fell  with  slavery,  and 
the  day  dawns  when  the  West  shall  be  more  crowded  with 
immigrants  than  ever  before,  and  when  in  parts  of  every 
State  there  will  be  a  market  near  the  farmer's  door  for  his 
productions.  You  will  not  then  fear  to  raise  too  much. 
I  propose  to  show  you  how  to  increase  your  power,  to 
raise  more  wheat  than  you  have  ever  raised  on  your  vir- 
gin soil,  and  feed  more  cattle  per  acre  than  ever  fed  before 
upon  your  broad  prairies  and  rolling  lands,  while  creating 
a  market  for  it  all. 

And  now  is  the  time  for  this  great  work,     England  is 
in  her  decadence !     Nay,  she  is  in  a  rapid  decline,  what 

*  Seo  eitraots  from  "  Cotton  is  King." 
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doctors  would  call  the  "  galloping  conaumption."  * 
[Laughter.]  I  speak  advisedly,  and  I  have  yet  to  give 
you  some  facts  by  which  to  sustain  my  conclusions.  She 
is  a  wonderful  nation,  and  her  story  showsi,  as  does  oui 
own  last  six  years  of  history,  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
is  ever  guiding  the  affairs  of  nations  by  immutable  laws 
She  has  taught  the  world  what  may  be  done  by  legislative 
protection  to  labor.  Look  at  her— a  little  speck  in  yonder 
oceau  [  Not  so  large  as  Wisconsin — not  ao  large  as  Penn- 
sylvania, and  yet  she  has  been  the  naistress  of  the  seas, 
and  her  morning  drum,  even  to  this  day,  may  be  heard  at 
any  hour  encircling  the  world.  She  achieved  her  preemi- 
nence by  a  well-devised  system  of  protection,  by  which  she 
employed  all  her  own  people  on  her  own  soil  and  mate- 
rials. She  protected  the  laborers  engaged  in  working  the 
coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  whatever  lay  in  the  mines,  or 
could  be  dug  from  the  hills,  or  be  grown  upon  the  soil  of 
England.  She  gave  employment  to  all  her  people,  and 
stimulated  their  industry  and  energy  in  developing  her  re- 
sources.    She  used  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  Dutch — when 


"Wearotolrl  thnt  oup  niiinufaoUring  liidustrifS,  far  from  being  ruined,  ore 
prospevoua.  It  is  true  thej  ore  not  yet  ruined,  but  many  are  more  depressed 
tban  they  have  ever  before  been.  Very  many  of  them  are  siol! — very  eiok;  fat 
more  so  than  those  unacquainted  with  them  hove  any  idea  of,  and  a  few  years 
mora  of  auoh  depreeaion  will  see  many  of  them  i'h  exii-emit.  There  are  many 
who  argue  thai  our  manufacturers  would  at  onee  gite  up  manufactnring  if  it  did 
iio(  poy  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  very  natural  Baeoniption,  thnt  if  a  manufacturer 
continues  his  hnsiness  it  is  a  proof  he  is  making  money  by  it;  but  it  is 
very  often  the  lass  that  he  oontinuea  to  manufacture  only  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  stop.  They  little  know  how  many  manufacturers  continue  to  struggle 
on  In  bueiness  merely  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  A  inou 
with  twenty,  thirly,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sunk  in  works  and  ma- 

demand  for  his  produce  diminish  also  the  value  of  bis  plant;  his  cnpital  and  in- 
tercti  are  impenlled  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  cause.  It  ia  not  to  be 
expected,  it  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  BnglisbmeD,  that  he  should  at  once  throw  up 
the  sponge,  and  declare  himself  beat;  he  will  continue  to  tread  the  mill  though 
he  gets  nothing  fur  it ;  be  will  struggle  on  for  years,  losing  steadily,  perhaps, 
but  yet  hiipeful  of  a  change.  Millions  of  manufacturing  capital  are  in  that  con- 
dition in  England  at  present.  CapitallsU  continue  to  employ  their  capital  in 
manufacturing  industries  beoanse  it  is  already  inrested  in  them  ;  but  in  many 
oases  it  is  earning  no  proQt,  and  in  others  diminishing  year  by  year. 

It  takes  some  time  to  scatter  the  wealth  of  England.  The  growth  of  half  n 
century  of  industrial  suaoesa  is  not  kicked  over  in  a  day.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
now,  only  within  the  last  three  years,  that  the  foreign  prednoers  have  acquired 
the  skill  and  capital  and  machinery  that  enables  them  really  ta  press  us  out  of 
our  own  markets.  The  shallow  has  been  coming  over  ns  for  many  years,  but  it 
ia  only  just  now  we  aro  beginning  to  feel  the  substance  i  their  progress  corree- 
1 — ..t  —  j......_      £  great  manufacturing  nation  like  England  does  not 


suddenly  collapse  and  give  ph 
bit,  replaced  by  tbt '  —- 


a ;  the  process  is  gradual,  and  w 
present.   The  difference  between  England  and  her  young  m 
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Van  Trump,  the  representative  of  little  Holland,  then  the 
mistress  of  the  sea,  carried  his  broom  at  the  masthead — 
for  selling  raw  materials  and  buying  manufactured  goods. 
The  Dutch  said,  "England  sold  her  skina  for  sixpence, 
and  bought  back  the  tail— ^3resHed — for  a  shilling." 
[Laughter.]  But  she  got  over  that.  She  welcomed 
industrious  emigrants  from  every  land.  If  they  intro- 
duced a  new  industry,  she  gave,  by  special  order  or  legis- 
lation, protection  to  that  industry  until  it  should  take  firm 
hold  on  English  soil.  She  legislated  in  favor  of  her  own 
ships.  The  foreign  article  brought  in  English  bottom 
came  into  her  ports  under  differential  duties  lower  than 
tho.se  on  the  same  article  coming  in  on  the  same  day  in 
foreign  bottoms.  She  thus  stimulated  the  building  of 
English  ships,  and  created  a  great  English  Navy,  and  had 
she  protected  her  colonies  as  she  did  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  the  great  benefactor  of  the  world. 
But  when  she  gained  a  colony,  she  looked  only  for  the 
raw  material  she  could  get  from  it,  and  the  manufactured 
articles  she  could  sell  its  people.     Her  policy  was  to  es- 


fspluring  rivals   is  Bimple,  but  alarming.     Franc?,  Austria,  Prossia,  Belgiom, 

England  has  increased  her  export  trade,  but  her  home  consumplioa  has  fallen 

In  the  present  oondition  of  mannfacluring  industries  it  is  foolish  to  tell  the 
operBtive  class  to  attribate  the  prosperity  to  Free  Trade ;  the^  arc  not  prosper- 
ous ^  it  is  a  mocker;  to  tell  them  to  thank  Sod  for  a  full  stomach,  when  the;  are 
empty!  the;  are  »ol  nell  off;  never  has  stnnation,  pnnperism,  crime,  discon- 
tent, been  so  plentiful  in  the  manufacturing  districts — never  siuce  England  has 
been  a  manufacturing  country  has  wery  industry  great  or  small  heen  so  com- 
pletely dcpresaeil,  never  has  nork  been  so  impossible  to  find,  never  have  the 

We  have  had  periods  when  some  tito  or  three  of  the  great  industries  were  de- 
pressed, bnt  health  still  remiuned  in  a  number  of  small  ones:  naw  the  depres- 
sion is  universal,-  the  only  industry  in  the  country  that  is  really  flonrishing  is 
that  of  the  mEichine  makers,  turning  out  spinning  and  neaving  machinery  for 
foreign  countries  I  many  of  these  works  are  going  night  and  day. 

Non  many  persons  doubt  this  distress,  deny  it  altogether,  and  appeal  to  the 
Board  ot  Trade  returns  and  to  (he  dicta  of  certain  retired  manufaelurera,  who, 
having  inveetod  (he  wealth  acquired  in  former  years,  and  being  roleosed  from 

indulge  their  commercial  theories  without  injuring  their  pockets. 

The  mannfaoturing  districts  are  depressed  as  Ihey  never  have  been  before,  and 
any  one  who  will  visit  them  may  see  by  evidence  that  cannot  lie,  by  smokeless 
chimneys,  by  dosed  shops,  by  crowded  poorhousea  and  glutted  jails,  by  crowds 
of  squalid  idlers,  that  the  distress  is  real.  Take  Ibe  one  simple  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods  in  England  has  fallen  off  35  per  cent,  in  three  years ! 
Can  any  fact  afford  stronger  proof  of  tho  poverty  and  depression  of  our  opera- 
live  classes  ?  Cotton  constitutes  the  greater  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  tho 
loner  orders ;  when,  therefore,  the  eonsumption  of  cotton  falls  away  it  is  proof 

positive  that  the  working  classes  are  taking  less  etothing SaUivaii'i  I'role<iiinti 

I:  Xnihe  T«d,.tfg.     London,  1870.    Am.  Bd.,  p.  17. 
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port  producta  as  much  manufactured  as  possible,  and  im- 
port the  products  of  other  nations  as  little  manufactured 
as  possible,  so  as  to  stimulate  her  own  industries.  We 
have  been  told  that  if  we  did  not  buy  her  manufactures 
she  would  not  buy  our  grain  ;  yet  from  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia each,  the  most  protected  nations  on  the  continent  except 
Belgium,  she  gets  eight  timea  as  much  grain  as  she  does 
from  us.  Prom  France,  the  next  highest  protected  coun- 
try, she  gets  largely  more  than  she  does  from  us,  and 
Mecklenburg  and  Turkey  each  furnish  her  more  than  we 
do.  Her  policy  is  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear  I  She  buys 
little  of  America,  for  she  can  get  goods  cheaper  from 
countries  whose  wages  are  lower;  but  she  sells  more  to 
America  than  any  other  country,  for  she  finds  the  people 
fools  enough  to  buy  whatever  is  dear,  rather  than  make  it 
for  fear  of  creating  a  monopoly.  [Laughter.]  So,  she 
has  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  setting  the  people  of  a  State 
or  country  at  work  upon  the  productions  of  their  own 
soil;  giving  employment  to  every  person,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  bringing  the  producers  and  consumers  side 
by  side,  and  getting  manufactured  articles  without  great 
cost  of  transportation. 

But  she  has  recently  given  a  new  illustration  of  the  law 
by  which  the  power  of  nations  is  developed.  She  found 
herself  short  of  food,  and  Oobden  and  other  noble  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  giving  the  working  people  cheap 
food.  But  they  carried  their  theories  too  far.  They 
opened  their  markets  for  manufactured  goods  to  competi- 
tion with  the  world.  The  wise  legislation  thai  had  made 
her  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  world  was  repealed. 
What  is  the  result?  A  little  over  twenty  years  has 
elapsed,  and  England  is  "sick  unto  death,"  and  can  never 
recover  without  going  through  the  process  of  a  revolu- 
tion.*    I  have  told  you  that  her  export  of  cotton  goods 

number,  comcaand  fhe  foil.  This  gWes  rise  to  a  very  remarkable  atala  of  IhiBga. 
Tbe  Irish  farmerB,  nith  their  fsToilies,  are  driren  off  from  their  farma,  and 
some  over  to  Scotland  in  shoals  to  press  their  labor  on  oar  capitalist  farmers. 
The;  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  Scotch  peaean  try,  while  these  are  driren  into 
the  town?,  or  altogether  of  the  country.  Again,  ear  Scolchmea  are  crowding 
ID  upon  Bngliah  labor  and  competing  nlth  that,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
tonus.  The  Iriah  arc  cheaper  than  the  Seotuh,  and  the  Scotch  arc  Reaper  than 
the  English ;  and  withoat  iinowing  why,  the  working  masses  are  being  shoved 
off  !n  thousands  to  safe  them  from  death.— .^Miai  Politici,  Kirlc. 

emigration  cannot  help  us  out  of  the  difScuUy  which  these  briag,  and  must  keep 
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bad  fallen  off  five  millions  of  dollars  last  year;  that  lier 
exportation  of  English  manufactured  silk  goods  fell  off 
one  million  of  dollars.  She  exported  comparatively  little 
British-made  paper.  Her  "free  trade"  is  uprooting  her 
feebler  industries  and  converting  her  skilled  workmen 
into  paupers.  Seventeen  silk  manufactories  made  the 
town  of  Macclesfield  prosperous  when  that  treaty  was 
signed.  Of  those  seventeen  hut  one  exists,  and  it  is 
working  up  its  raw  materia!,  and  the  proprietor  is  buying 
no  more.  The  English  silk  maker  cannot  compete  with 
the  low  wages  of  France,  and  the  still  lower  wages  of 
Belgium.  The  paper  trade  was  next  attacked.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  industries  left  to  Ireland,  and  it  has  been 
extirpated,  and  in  the  tables  of  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain  for  last  year  you  will  find  the  bulk  of  her  exports 
were  of  Belgian  paper.  Her  books  are  printed  in  Bel- 
gium. I  bought  to-day  in  Mr.  Strickland's  store,  a  book 
to  carry  home  to  ray  little  child — it  bears  the  imprint  of  a 
London  house— the  paper  in  it  is  Belgian,  the  printing  is 
Belgian,  and  the  binding  is  Belgian.  And  what  a  sad 
story  is  connected  with  this  change  in  her  trade.  I  refer 
you  to  the  files  of  your  own  paper  for  three  weeks,  for  I 
nave  read  it  ever3'where  as  I  travelled,  that  five  thousand 
compositors,  the  most  skilled  in  England,  are  out  of  em- 
ployment and  going  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  Londoji 
News  describes  it  as  a  pitiable  scene ;  those  skilled  and 
intelligent  workmen  gathering  daily  at  the  Trade  Booms 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  remaining  there  all 
day  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  may  be  called  to  fill 
the  place  of  a  sick  or  absent  workman.  And  the  News 
remarks  that  it  is  painful  to  record  that  such  calls  do  not 
average  two  a  day.     During  last  winter,  the  same  paper 


upoD  ng  BO  long  as  tho  present  tjatem  goes  ' 

in.     The  cause  must  be  arrested,  or 

the  effeel  will  continue  to  grow  upon  us.     As 

1  we  shall  more  fully  show,  when  we 

come  propotly  to  the  point,  the  men  who  en. 

ligrate  are  the  very  bands  by  whose 

induatry  we  have  been  keptao  long  from 

the  state  of  collapse,  which  has  at 
iBve  behind  are  the  comparatively 

length  oome.     The  men  and  women  they  It 

helpless,  whose  energy  is  not  even  suffioieni 

,  to  stave  off  pauperism  from  them- 
uceessful  war  witli  a  system  whioh 

Belres,  end  who  cannot  possibly  wage  a  s 

drains  off  every  possible  penny,  and  thing,  ti 

J  be  devoured  in  luxurj.-/6Hi. 

Men  who  can  make  and  nnmake  the  legis 

merely  because  it  so  happens  that  a  selfish  h: 

and  has  the  landholder's  hold  of  the 

coil  hy  technical  right.     The  people  of  this  c 

{ountry  need  not,  and  we  think  they 

will  not,  resort  to  any  other  means  by  whic! 

b  to  redistribute  the  snrfaoe  so  that 

all  shall  have  space  enough  on  which  to  Hvc 

:,  than  such  as  will  inevitably  follow 

the  suppresaion  of  unfair  modes  of  deiJing 

between  elass  and  olaas  in  the  com- 
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States  that  five  thousand  of  the  best  shipbuilders  in  Eng- 
land, too  proud  to  receive  charity,  went  to  breaking  stones 
in  default  of  other  employment.  One  after  another  of  the 
more  feeble  industries  are  going;  and  at  last  England,  the 
land  of  coal  and  limestone  and  iron,  finds  herself  crowded 
out  of  foreign  markets  and  will  be  crowded  out  of  her 
own,  even  in  the  iron  trade.  So  frightened  have  the 
governing  English  people  begun  to  feel,  that  the  iron 
masters  selected  two  men  of  great  ability,  H.  Ilerries 
Creed  and  Walter  Williams,  Jr.,  to  travel  on  the  continent 
and  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the  Eng- 
lish iron  trade.  They  returned  and  published  a  book 
called  "Handicraftsmen  and  Capiulists,"  and  I  purpose 
to  detain  you  briefly  by  reading  an  extract  from  this 
remarkable  work : 

""We  are  in  preseiiee  of  a  real  danger  while  these  people  are  loolt- 
ioK  at  oae  of  which  there  is  only  a  shadow,  and  that,  as  we  believe, 
a  shadow  created  by  imagination,  and  not  that  of  an  existence. 
"We  are  face  to  face  now,  at  this  moment,  with  the  greatest  obstrnc- 
tion  that  British  industry  has-ever  been  checked  by,  and  unless  we 


!  it,  and  remove  it  promptly,  the  supremacy  which  w 

in  production  and  mannfactuve  mill   be  transferred   ' 

r  and  harder  working  nations.    The  civil  war  of  America  a 


the  political  condition  of  Germany  have  stayed  the  progress  ot  those 
countries,  and  have  checked  the  advancing  foot  tliat  was  treading  on 
oar  heels.  We  have  again  widened  the  before  narrowing  distance 
between  ns,  and  we  again  hold  our  own  in  the  prodnction  of  testile 
fabrics  and  many  other  industries.  But  in  the  meantime  Belgium, 
which  has  enjoyed  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  ouraelvea  the 
advantage  of  being  a  neutral  Power,  and  France,  wliose  great 
hoarded  wealth  and  hitherto  insufficiently  appreciated  powers  of 
production  have  been  receiving  rapid  as  welt  as  continuous  develop- 
ment from  the  application  of  thH  wonderful  administrative  ability 
of  her  Emperor,  have  been  steadily  overhanling  us  at  a  pace  increas- 
ing daily.  And  they  have  been  doing  this  most  remarkably  in  the 
very  indnstry  in  which,  above  all  others,  we  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  set  competition  at  defiance.  In  cotton  we  were  dependent 
upon  another  nation  for  the  raw  material.  In  the  case  of  iron  every 
description  of  raw  material  reqnired  m  aid  of  its  mannractare  is  the 
produce  of  onr  own  soii.  It  is  nnder  our  feet ;  and  yet,  with  all  this 
advantage— with  the  additional  advantage,  too,  as  we  are  told,  of 
possessing  the  best  and  most  advanced  skilled  workmen  in  the 
world— Belginm  and  France  have  been  thrusting  us  out  of  foreign 
markets  to  an  extent  which  the  public  will  hardly  credit,  and  of 

which  the  trade  itself  is  scarcely  aware 

"  A  like  state  of  things  obtains  in  Spain.  There,  again,  England 
is  thrust  aside,  defeated  by  Belgium  and  by  France.  We  cannot 
compete  with  their  producers  either  in  price  or  eontinnousness  and 
certainty  of  supply.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  at  home,  even  within 
our  own  boundaries,  these  industrious  and  pushing  people  are 
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challenp-ing  our  supremacy,  and  that  uot  infrequently  wilh  success. 
In  bar  iron,  in  rails,  in  eng-ines  for  agricullnral  purposes,  and  even 
in  locomotives  for  railways,  they  have  lately  been  obtaining  orders 
even  in  our  own  market  here  at  home. 

How  and  why  is  this?  How  is  it  (liat  onr  position  in  so  great  an 
ipdustry  has  been  slipping  from  under  ns  ?  It  is  a  question  of  grave 
import,  and  these  are  facts  calculated  to  create  great  anxiety,  not 
only  to  the  capital  which  embraces  in  its  operations  eigliteen  Eng- 
lish counties,  besides  the  Scotch.  Welsh,  and  Irish  districts,  but  to 
a  large  population  of  special  habits  and  industrial  skill,  dependent 
upon  the  maintenances  of  our  mines  and  onr  ironworks  In  full 
activity  and  progressive  development.  To  these  latter  the  question 
we  have  asked  is  of  far  greater  moment  than  it  is  or  can  be  to 
either  the  state  or  the  capitalist.  'I'he  State  may  lose,  and  yet  exist, 
and  carry  on  with  loss  more  or  less ;  the  capitalist  may  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  pacrifice  in  converting  his  fised  capital  Into  mov- 
able, but  he  can  carry  that  diminished  capital  and  his  undiminished 
reputation  and  administrative  ability  to  Belgium,  to  France,  to 
Spain,  or  to  Bussian  Poland.  Tliere,  in  any  and  all  of  those  coun- 
tries, he  will  find  great  coal  fields  of  excellent  yield,  upon  or  near 
which  he  can  establish  iron  works,  where,  with  the  appliances  that 
his  capital  can  command,  and  his  administrative  experience  manage, 
he  will,  with  the  aid  of  native  labor,  cheerfnllylfurnislied  at  a  com- 
paratively nominal  rate,  far  outstrip  the  hampered  efforts  of  his 
country,  seize  for  himself  that  profit  of  which  a  large  proportion 
would  Iiave  been  public  property,  and  leave  the  discontented  and 
combative  artisans  of  England  a  burden  to  their  country  and  a  diffi- 
culty to  themselves,  1^  the  artisan  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
unionists  of  her  manufacturing  districts,  this  question  is  of  the 
eitremest  importance.  Their  life  or  death  han^s  wpon  its  prompt 
eolation.  Transfer  of  themselves  Is  simply  an  impossiblity.  For- 
eign nations  have  a  superabundance  of  labor  with  which,  untram- 
melled as 'they  are  by  legislative  restrictions,  they  can,  witli  the  aid 
of  the  improved  processes  obtained  by  them  from  us,  proceed  independ- 
ently and  triumphantly  in  the  path  upon  which  they  have  entered  so 
promisingly,  and  which,  unless  we  can  cross  it,  must  conduct  them 
to  monopoly." 

Sagacious  Englistiinen  are  discovering  tbat  free  trade  is 
not  Hkelv  to  prove  so  pleasant  to  England  as  they  thought 
it  would.*     There  are  thirty  Prussian  locomotives  running 

«  Whnever  mntemiiliiles,  on  the  one  hood,  the  enormous  powers  of  proiluotion 
ia  the  Unilad  Kinsdoiii,  and  on  the  oiher,  fhe  misery  which  nevertheicaa  grinds 
down  masses  of  the  populatlim,  will  ueuo^aarily  cnnclnde  that  the  eiToumstancca 

unknown  or  mislnkeo.  He  will  aee  the  Boienoe  which  assumes  to  tench  these 
thinga,  discredited,  helpless,  and  ntterly  at  fanlL  There  must  be  something 
fearfully  wrong  or  esscaCiulI}'  deficient  in  the  preiailing  system  :  lllere  muse 
neoeaaarily  be  some  erroi-  in  iheon/.  So  adenuate  practioal  measures  of  relief 
can  he  devised  till  it  is  diaouvered—a'iV  Joh«  fcjies,  t»  pre/ace  (o  WA  edUion  of 
Sopl,;»m»  of  Free  Trnde.     Manchester,  1 670. 

The  clnptrftp  of  leaving  everything  to  "supply  «nd  demand"  of  heartless 
PolilioKl  Economy  (so  call.d,  but  not  Ihe  true  llUng)  bus  hiid  lis  day.     The  first 

lupplj  and  demand  du  here  ?     What  is  at  present  reclioued  the  eorreot  I'iew  of 
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over  the  Northwestern  Eailroad  of  Great  Britain.  Eng- 
lish goods  are  too  dear  for  Englishmen,  but  we  buy  them, 
and  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Manchester  to 
the  seacoast,  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  and  thence 
to  our  Western  frontiers.  We  could  do  a  great  deal 
better  than  that  if  we  would  do  as  France  and  Belgium 
and  Prussia  do — set  our  own  people  to  work  upon  our 
own  vast  and  varied  materials.  You  have  iron  in  grand 
abundance.  You  have  peat  as  cheap  as  coal  to  make  it. 
You  have  the  coal  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  lying  near  to  the 
respective  boundaries  of  your  Slate.  You  have  copper, 
zinc,  lead — all  that  you  want  ib  energy  and  enterprise, 
and  determination  to  bee  to  it,  that  your  representatives 
will  look  to  your  interests,  and  you  can  build  American 
rolling-mills,  ?uch  as  I  examined  this  aiteruoon  at  Bay- 
view,  in  every  section  of  your  State  You  can  go  to 
England,  and  hit  out  of  want  and  pauperism  the  skilled 
workmen  of  thHt  country  who  are  hungering  in  poverty, 
and  who  would  thank  you  to  the  latest  day  of  their  lives 
for  making  them  independent  workingmen,  and  free 
American  citizens.  [Applause.]  Among  the  disastrous 
effects  of  free  trade  on  the  interests  of  the  working  people 
of  England  last  year,  it  is  reported  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  that  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  three  hundred 
copper  and  tin  mines  were  closed.  Three  hundred  mines 
closed  in  order  that  70,000  tons  of  cheap  ore  might  be 
imported  from  Chili  and  other  South  American  States, 
What  eftect  had  the  closing  of  these  mines  on  the  miners 

Slate  eoonomy?  Is  it  to  pruvide  work  for  the  poor,  tho  honest,  nnd  the  will- 
ing? Not  at  !tll.  Thjit  is  not  the  Polilioal  Eoonoioy  (falselj  bo  called)  nhich 
is  the  idolatrj  of  English  poliliciane.  It  is  Tor  the  state  to  stand  aloof  when 
widespread  distress  ptevalls,  and  to  give  no  help  until  the  nnemptojed  hiLVe 
Eonk  to  the  rank  of  paupers,  when  tbey  are  handed  over  to  the  buniiliation  and 
demornlization  of  the  FoorbousB,  and  the  tender  mereies  of  the  local  bodies  so 
frequently  misnamed  "  guardians."— JSe  State,  the  Poor,  mid  Ike  Camilry.  By 
R.  H.  Patterson.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1870. 

The  weak  point  of  Political  Economy  bne  hitherto  been  that,  by  many  of  its 
teachers,  the  financial  test  has  in  all  oases  been  made  absolute.  The  immediate 
ptoduction  of  wealth  baa  frequently  been  made  the  sole  object  of  the  soienoe: 
oiorloohing  the  fact,  not  only  that  the  amount  of  wealth  in  a  community  is  far 

pcndituro  upon  the  improTement  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people,  howsoever  unproductive  in  the  first  inalance,  or  it  may  be  for  many 
years,  trausmntes  it^elf  into  a  positive  financial  t{ain  in  the  end,  besides  from 
the  first  conducing  to  the  increased  conteatment  and  good  order  of  tbe  commun- 
ity.—Jfttrf. 

But  each  Political  Economy  is  not  only  heartless,  but  eminently  short-sighted. 
It  disregards  two  grand  elements  of  the  question,— the  clement  of  the  future,  and 
also  the  question  of  aocial  well- being.— /iirf. 
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whose  only  estate  was  their  skill  and  industry  ?  But 
seven  thousand  of  them  were  able  to  emigrate,  for  English 
wages  do  not  enable  the  miner  to  own  a  home,  or  lay  up 
money  by  which  to  carry  a  family  to  a  distant  country  ; 
and  there  are  more  than  seven  thousand,  yes,  three  times 
seven  thousand  of  them  reduced  to  want,  and  swelling  the 
list  of  paupers,  who  now  number  more  than  a  million  in 
England  alone.  I  will  not  talk  of  Ireland,  and  have 
already  alluded  to  Scotland  in  this  connection.  But  on  the 
last  day  of  last  March  there  were  dependent  on  the  poor 
rates  of  England  993,000  people — one  out  of  every  fourteen, 
and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing.  Bring  these  poor 
people  here,  pay  their  passage,  and  let  them  dig  into  your 
iron  beds,  and  your  limestone,  and  your  peat  beds.  Let 
them  work  your  copper,  zinc,  and  lead  mines,  and  you 
will  find  that  your  State  will  increase  in  power,  and  popu- 
lation, and  wealth,  and  that  your  markets  will  not  depend 
on  long  lines  of  transportation.  This  will  be  doing  a 
work  of  humanity.  It  will  be  doing  God's  work— taking 
care  of  His  poor.  Yes,  it  will  be  robbing  the  tyrant  of 
the  world'of  the  power  to  ever  again  interfere  in  our 
family  quarrels  and  destroy  our  commerce.  [Applause.] 
I  find  at  Bayview  a  beautiful  rolling-mill  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  has  X  am  told  already  added  about  1000  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Milwaukee.  If  it  be  extended  and  the 
wages  of  those  who  are  to  work  in  it  be  protected  by  an 
adequate  tariff,  there  will  be  furnaces  and  forges  added  to 
it,  and  apparatus  for  digging  peat,  pressing  and  con- 
suming it.  There  will  he  commerce  landing  at  your 
broad  new  pier.  It  will  be  crowded  with  iron  from  the 
Marquette  region  and  coal  from  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and 
Illinois,  Vessels  will  he  going  there,  taking  old  rails  to 
be  re- rolled,  and  carrying  away  rails  that  have  been  made, 
or  rolled ;  and  I  predict  that  under  the  energy  that  pre- 
sides over  this  new  industry,  Eayview  will  in  five  years 
be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  points  of  Milwaukee. 
If  you  do  not  crush  out  the  enterprise,  in  order  that 
England  can  enjoy  your  markets,  this  point  will  grow 
in  population  to  five  or  ten,  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  people  during  the  next  decade.  Depend  upon 
it,  this  one  industry  will  gather  around  it  laboring 
people,  skilled  mechanics,  iron  workers,  machine  makers, 
and  the  merchant,  the  teacher,  the  physician,  the 
preacher,  and  all  the  elements  that  you  find  in  a  pros- 
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pemus  village.*  This  is  the  way  we  have  changed  Phila- 
delphia from  a  sprawling  city  of  one  hundred  and  twentv 
thousand  when  I  first  knew  it,  to  a  city  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  We  have  gone  into  all  lands, 
gathered  skilled  workmen,  however  poor,  and  put  them  at 
work  upon  our  soil  or  mineral  productions.  There  are 
establishments  in  ray  district,  employing  2500  hands, 
almost  every  one  a  head  of  a  family,  with  which  he  lives  in 
a  home  that  he  owns,  and  calls  no  man  lord  on  this  earth ! 
[Applause.]  But,  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  I  have  not  come 
to  you  to-night  to  plead  for  the  iron  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  for  the  manufacturers  of  the  East,  but  to  plead 
with  you — with  your  cheaper  food  and  more  abundant 
resources — to  enrich  yourselves  by  rivalling  them  in  gain- 
ing the  profits  which  are  derived  from  any  branch  of 

JH!  have  been  antioipated  is  shown  by  the  following 
n  intended  foe  publication,  I  cannot  withhold ; 
Office  or  the  Milwaukbe  Iron  Coitpakv. 
„       „.      ^  Milwaukee,  Feb.  21j1,  1871. 

Hos.  Wm.  D.  Kem,et, 

J7fnr5iV.— I  jusi  happened  to  think  that  you  viailBdooroltJ  in  1837  shortty 
before  our  mill  for  te-roUing  went  into  opemtion.  That  wns  the  beginning  of 
the  iron  indastry  of  this  State.  I  recollect  that  you  prophesied  things  ooncem- 
ing  the  future  buaineBS  of  our  compan}-,  which  seemed  almost  fabulous  even  to 
me.  I  am  writing  thla,  merely  to  tell  joa  Low  near  yon  eane  to  the  truth  aa  I 
know  jou  are  interested  in  these  things. 

In  13B8  we  made  8001)  tons  of  rails  and  employed  150  men.  The  business 
then  was  confined  to  re-roiling.  In  1870  we  made  over  IB.OOO  tons  of  rails. 
This  mouth  we  started  &  new  puddling  mill,  which  more  than  doubles  our 
puddling  capaoity.  The  capacity  of  the  works  is  now  30,(100  tons  of  rails  per 
annum,  and  tiiat  quantity  W8  hope  to  make  in  1871.  We  started  our  No.  1 
Blast  Furnace  in  April,  1870.  No.  2  Famnce  will  start  in  about  a  month 
Thcae  furnaces  nre  second  lu  none  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  can  easily 
make  30,0(10  tons  of  pip  iron  per  annum.  We  have  an  ineihanstible  supply  of 
thB  finest  ore  within  fitly  miles  of  us,  from  which  wo  draw  most  of  our  material 
We  use  also  Lake  Superior  ore.  We  now  employ  7(10  men  in  our  works.  The 
works  h.ive  already  far  outgrown  your  prophecy,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 

s  West  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  As  these 
nanufaoturing  eentrea  grow,  people  who  have  heretofore  been  blind  on  (be 
subject  are  beginning  lo  see  that  Protection  means  aomithi«g.  The  laud  ou 
which  oar  works  sUiod,  was  bought  in  I8B6  for  JlOO  per  acre.  A  large  and 
Ihriving  village  has  grown  up,  aad  land  within  a  radius  of  halt  a  mile  of  oar 
works  now  sells  for  (1000  per  acre.  Fully  nine-tenths  ot  oar  men  are  from 
Europe,  many  of  them  brought  here  directly  by  us,  and  Jfcomo  these  works  were 
built.  This  iron  interest  so  rapidly  developing  has  changed  the  sentiments  ot 
thB  people  of  ihis  oity.  You  would  hare  a  larger  audience  now,  could  you  again 
talk  to  them  of  Protection.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  we  may  see 
you  here;  we  of  the  West  believe  there  Is  to  be  a  fiyht  on  this  subject.  Ton 
who  are  known  as  the  champion  of  the  cause  raasi  come  tn  us.  You  will  not  be 
told  that  "you  are  working  only  for  the  Pennsylvania  iron  interest."     That 
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business  in  which  tliej  engage,  and  thus  establisli  a  sure 
market  for  the  provisions  you  will  still  grow,  but  which 
your  former  customers  no  longer  require. 

More  specially  than  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  come  to 
urge  you  to  engage  in  another  branch  of  agriculture.  I 
saw,  as  I  travelled  through  the  South,  not  only  that  it 
was  growing  grain,  and  raising  pork  and  beef,  but  that  it 
was  raising  but  little  sugar ;  that  it  was  soon  to  look  to 
the  great  West  for  sugar.  Wisconsin  will  yet  make  sugar 
for  Louisiana. 

As  others  have  done,  you  laugh  at  this  as  a  sensational 
proposition.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  practical  suggestion,  if 
what  can  be  done  in  Sweden,  and  Poland,  and  fiussia;  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  can  be  done  in  America. 
Last  year  we  sent  eighty  million  of  dollars  across  the 
Atlantic  for  sugar  and  molasses.  Had  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  listened  to  the  warning  of  Dr.  Sctirceder,  of 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  nearly  twelve  years  ago,  who  then 
begged  them  to  engage  in  raising  beets  and  making  sugar,  ■ 
every  dollar  of  that  eighty  millions  would  have  remained 
in  the^country.  The  limited  sugar  fields  of  the  Soutb 
cannot  provide  for  the  constantly  increasing  consumption, 
and  you  can  make  beautiful  sugar  cheaper  in  the  West 
than  the  coarse  sugar  of  Cuba  can  be  produced,  and  can 
thereby  add  to  your  crops  of  wheat,  and  hay,  and  oats, 
and  to  your  capacity  to  raise  sheep  and  cattle.  What  has 
been  the  experience  of  France,  and  all  the  countries  I 
have  named,  would  be  your  experience,  and  is  bein"  real- 
ized by  certain  enterprising  men  of  Illinois.  ° 

Do  you  know  that  hy  devoting  your  land  to  beets  one 
year  out  of  three  you  can  raise  more  grain  or  hay  than 
you  can  by  continuous  crops  of  hay  or  grain  ?  You  can 
if  you  will  grow  the  beet  and  manufacture  sugar.  The 
secret  is  this:  The  beet  requires  deep  ploughing.  It 
must  be  covered  by  the  earth  at  maturity.  If  any  part  of 
it  escapes  from  the  earth  it  is  damaged,  and  the  beet  will 
not  command  a  fair  price,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  fed  to  cat- 
tle ;  therefore  sugar-beet  culture  requires  deep  ploughing. 
It  requires  either  new  land,  like  that  through  wMch  1 
have  been  travelling  in  the  West,  or  rich  manure.  It 
should  have  manure  for  the  second  year,  at  any  rate ;  but 
in  the  first  year  good  crops  maybe  grown  in  the  fresh 
lands  of  the  prairie.  In  old  land  it  requires  for  its  first 
crop  rich  manure ;  but  to  get  a  double  crop  of  wheat  the 
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next  year  you  will  require  no  manure;  you  have  but  to 
break  the  surface  and  put  in  the  seed.  The  next  year  too 
go  through  the  same  process  of  treating  the  surface  and 
putting  in  your  wheat,  and  your  crop  will  be  double,  or 
nearly  so,  and  in  the  two  years  you  will  have  got  more 
than  by  three  consecutive  crops  with  usual  culture.  In 
the  meanwhile,  you  will  have  sold  your  beets,  and,  at  ordi- 
nary prices,  a  larger  profit  will  be  derived  than  if  you  had 
sold  grain,  wheat,  or  hay.  The  beets  are  pressed,  the 
juice  is  taken  for  sugar,  and  the  pulp  which  remains  you 
can  buy  again  as  a  capital  substitute  for  hay.  It  is  the 
custom  in  Europe  that,  when  a  farmer  sella  his  beets,  he 
contracts  to  purchase  back  such  amount  as  he  may  want  of 
the  pulp  to  feed  to  hia  cattle  and  sheep  ;  it  fattens  them 
like  oil  cake. 

Thus  this  industry,  hitherto  neglected  by  Americans, 
furnishes  both  animal  and  vegetable  manures  for  its  own 
promotion,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  agricultu- 
ral and  cattle  growing  quality  of  the  districts  in  which 
it  is  practised.  One  of  the  arrondisse meets  of  France, 
in  which,  when  Napoleon  I,  started  beet  culture  by  offering 
a  liberal  system  of  bounties  for  relative  degrees  erf  success, 
the  farmers  could  feed  but  700  head  of  cattle,  reported 
11,500  head  of  cattle,  and  better  crops  of  hay  and  all  the 
cereals,  when  Napoleon  III.  and  his  Empress  visited  it,  in 
1865.  The  beet  root  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  trade  iu 
England  on  the  other,  have  changed  the  relation  to  animal 
food  of  the  Englishman  and  Frenchman.  The  English 
formerly  called  the  French  Johnny  Crapeau,  "the  man 
that  lives  on  frogs,"  and  used  to  make  fun  of  his  thin 
broth.  Yet  so  largely  has  the  production  of  cattle  been 
increased  by  beet  culture  in  France  that  she  exports  beef 
and  wheat  to  England,  and  the  proportion  of  Frenchmen 
who  eat  beef  or  mutton  is  steadily  increasing,  while  the 
proportion  of  British  people  who  eat  beef  or  mutton  is 
diminishing.  Enlightened  Frenchmen  ascribe  this  change 
to  the  beet-root  culture.  This  wonderfully  beneficent  in- 
dustry is  the  child  of  protection.  In  1812-13-14,  Napo- 
leon found  the  coast  of  Europe  blockaded.  His  people 
could  get  no  sugar.  The  price  went  up  to  from  93  cents 
to  $1.00  per  pound,  American  money,  and  the  people 
clamored  for  it.  Napoleon  did  not  send  out  vessels  laden 
with  gold  or  bonds  to  run  the  blockade  and  bring  in  sugar, 
but  determined  to  make  Franco  so  independent  that  they 
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miglit  blockade  the  coast  and  Frenchmen  could  still  enjoy 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  bad  read  of  experimenta  in 
making  beet-root  sugar.  He  consulted  the  beat  chemists, 
and  the  most  experienced  agriculturists  ;  and  satisfied  that 
France  could  produce  her  own  sugar,  he  ordered  100,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  planted  in  beets  at  the  expense  of  the 
Empire.  He  appointed  a  competent  man  to  superintend  it. 
He  also  offered  an  immense  reward  to  the  chemist  or  practi- 
cal mechanic  who  would  extract  most  sugar  from  a  tou  of 
beets,  and  another  to  him  who  should  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  beets  from  an  acre  of  land.  Then  to  interest 
the  whole  people,  he  offered  two  classes  of  premiums : 
one  to  those  who  should  raise  not  less  than  a  given  num- 
ber of  tons  of  beets  from  an  acre,  and  the  other  to  those  who 
should  succeed  in  extracting  not  less  than  a  given  amount 
of  sugar  from  a  ton  of  beets.  Thus  he  engaged  the  mind 
and  skill  of  France  in  the  great  experiment  of  supplying 
her  with  sugar.  And  he  attained  his  object.  But,  by  and 
by,  the  blockade  was  lifted,  and  Great  Britain  undertook 
to  destroy  the  new  industry  by  supplying  France  with 
cheap  cane  sugar  from  her  colonies.  Napoleon  said  No ! 
He  not  only  protected  the  industry  he  had  created  by  high 
duties,  but  for  a  time  prohibited  the  importation  of  sugar, 
that  the  people  who  had  engaged  in  trying  to  supply  him 
and  the  nation  with  the  means  of  subsistence  while  en- 
gaged in  war,  should  be  protected  until  their  industry  was 
fully  established.  Wheu  that  was  done,  the  prohibition 
was  removed,  but  adequate  duties  were  levied  to  protect 
the  trade. 

On  this  point  let  me  read  you  a  brief  extract  from,  E. 
B.  Grant's  admirable  work  on  beet-root  sugar : 

"The  price  of  beet-root  sugar  in  April,  1866,  was  four  and  three- 
fourth  cents  per  pound. 

"  The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  price  of  =ugar  has  con- 
stantly fallen  Bince  1816.  Yet  prodnction  uae  steadilj  increased.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  price  of  sugars  esclusive  of  duties  was  in 
1816  about  three  times  greater  than  at  present  But  this  does  not 
fully  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  state  of  things  existing 
then  and  now. 

"  From  1816  to  1833  beet  sugars  were  protected  by  a  duty  on  for- 
eign sugars  varying  from  five  to  eight  cent?  per  pound 

■■  From  1840  to  1860  they  were  protected  by  a  duty  of  from  one 
to  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  sugar. 

"  From  i860  to  the  present  time,  not  only  has  there  been  no  pro 
tection  as  against  foreign  sugars,  but  sugars  of  the  French  colonies 
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have  had  an  advantage   over  all  others  of  nearly  half  a  cent  per 
pound. 

"  In  addition  to  constantly  diminishing  price,  with  steadily  decreas- 
ing protection,  wages  hiive  doubled,  and  it  is  to  increased  skill  alone 
thai  tho  beet-sugar  raannfacture  owes  its  present  existence." 

Yes,  beet-root  sugar  is  the  child  of  protectioo,  and  I 
beg  you  to  notice  how  munificently  it  is  repaying  those 
who  fostered  it  in  its  hours  of  weakness.  I  have  here 
Grant's  book,  to  which  I  wish  every  one  of  you  in  the  wealthy 
State  of  Wisconsin  had  access.     I  quote  from  it  again : 

"  It  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  French  sugar  manufacturer  at 
the  present  day  to  induce  the  Government  to  reduce  the  duties  and 
imposts  on  sugar,  feeling;  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  consequent 
upon  such  action  would  increase  consumption.  He  does  not  ask 
protection  against  the  manufacturers  of  cans  sugar  in  any  part  of 
the  world  j  for  although  the  industry  is  entirely  the  creation  of  the 
protective  policy,  yet  under  it  bo  great  an  amount  of  skill  has  been 
acquired,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  been  so  reduced,  that  he 
is  now  able  to  compete  upon  equal  terms  with  the  whole  world, 

"  In  Prance  the  impost  is  laid  upon  the  sugar  produced ;  in  Bel- 
gium it  was  formerly  laid  npon  the  juice  expressed  from  the  beet, 
but  at  present  it  is  npon  the  sugar,  as  in  Prance ;  in  Germany  upon 
the  beets  ;  in  Austria  upon  the  sugar  produced,  or  upon  an  agreed 
estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  mill;  in  Russia  upon  the  hydraulic 
presses.  It  varies  in  the  different  countries  from  forty  to  eiglity-flve 
dollars  per  ton." 

The  Journal  dea  Fabncanie  de  Sucre,  says : 

"  But  even  if  the  duties  on  foreign  sugars  should  be  abolished,  the 
advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  beet  sugar  manufacturer,  who 
will  probably  have  less  need  of  protection  than  the  Louisiana 
planter. 

"  The  people  of  the  Northern  States  will  not  long  defer  the  culti- 
vation of  a  plant  which  contains  so  much  sugar  that  it  will  soon 
teach  them  to  forget  that  which  was  formerly  produced  npon  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  As  to  the  competition  of  Onbau  and  Bra- 
zilian sugars,  they  have  no  more  cause  to  fear  it  than  have  the  beet 
sugar  makers  of  France  and  Germany,  where  the  economical  condi- 
tions are  far  less  favorable  than  those  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States. 

"  The  beet-sogar  industry  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  Europe, 
notwithstanding  the  high  protective  policy  to  which  it  owes  its  ex- 
istence, and  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  pursued  for  a  time  at 
the  expense  of  the  public,  which  paid  higher  for  sugar  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done  ;  yet  there  is  no  question  that  the  sugars  have 
been  cheaper  throughout  the  world  for  the  past  fifteen  years  than 
they  would  have  been  had  the  industry  not  existed. 

'■  Formerly  the  production  of  sugar  was  a  monopoly,  confined  to 
the  tropics,  where  its  possession,  combined  with  the  cheapness  of 
hand  and  the  system  of  slavery,  fostered  in  planters  and  manufm;. 
tnrers  an  extravagant,  shiftless,  and  costly  method  of  manufac- 
ture. 
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"  The  vast  improvements  that  science  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
chemistry  and  mechanics  of  beet  sugar  production  in  Europe  have 
awakened  the  planters  and  manufacturers  of  the  tropics  to  the  necea- 
Bity  for  progress  if  they  desire  to  retain  their  supremacy. 

'■Almost  all  the  improvements  made  in  cane  sugar  manufacture 
In  tlie  last  flfleen  years  owe  their  origin  to  the  beet  sugar  establish- 
ments of  France  and  Germany. 

^  "  The  effects  produced  upon  agricaltnre  ia  Europe  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  beeto  for  sugar  and  alcohol  have  been  astounding,  and  the 
miportance  of  the  interest  is  now  everywhere  acknowledged. 

'■  In  the  cane  sugar  countries  upon  the  territory  surrounding  a 
su"ar  establishment  no  crop  is  to  be  seen  but  the  cane,  while  cattle 
and  sheep  are  few.  In  the  sugar  districts  of  Europe,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fields  in  the  vioiuity  of  a  sugar  manufactory  are  covered 
with  the  greatest  diversity  of  crops,  among  which  are  beets,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  rape,  flax,  tobacco,  and  all  the  cultivated  grasses, 
ftvery  field  is  cultivated  close  up  to  the  roadside,  and  the  stables  are 
filled  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  awine.  No  farmer  needs 
to  be  told  whidi  system  is  the  best  and  most  enduring." 

Thus,  ray  feJlow-citizens,  tbis  feeble  child,  created  by 
protection,  fostered  by  prohibition,  and  sustained  by  a 
protective  tariff,  dow  pays  from  $40  to  $85  a  ton  taxes  to 
the  Government.  It  gives  the  people  sugar  such  as  I  hold 
in  my  hand— the  product  of  the  soil  of  Illinois,  as  beau- 
tiful  loaf  sugar  as  I  ever  saw,  and  which  you  will 
be  able  to  buy,  not  for  twenty  cents  a  pound,  the  price 
you  now  pay,  but  for  four  cents,  when  you  learn  to  depend 
on  your  own  resources  and  withdraw  your  patronage  from 
England,^  Spain  and  their  colonies.  Thus,  protection  wise- 
ly administered,  always  proves  a  boon  to  the  consumer. 

Let  me  give  you  another  striking  illustration  of  this 
important  and  inflexible  truth.  During  the  war  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  Companies  needed  a  few  steel 
rails.  They  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  buy  them  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  He  could  not  get  them  for  less  than  $150 
in  gold  per  ton,  which,  as  gold  was  at  $2.40,  made  every 
ton  of  that  railroad  steel,  duties  included,  cost  over  $400,  in 
currency.  The  officers  of  these  and  other  companies  de- 
termined to  build  a  steel  rail  manufactory,  and  relieve  our 
transporters  of  such  exactions.  The  city  of  Harrisburg 
tendered  them  twenty-live  acres  of  ground  on  which  to 
put  it.  They  imported  a  thousand  steel  makers  and  their 
families  from  England,  put  up  their  machinery,  and  made 
a  batch  of  rails.  They  then  concluded  to  go  on  manu- 
facturing, and  the  company,  every  one  of  which  was  an 
officer  of  a  railroad  company,  who  owned  a  large  amount 
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of  stock,  agreed  between  the  stockholders  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  managers  of  the  steelworks,  what  would 
be  a  fair  price,  so  as  to  give  the  holders  of  the  steel  works 
a  fair  profit,  and  the  railroad  companies  in  which  they 
were  interested  steel  rails  at  a  fair  price.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  currency  was  fixed  as  the  price.  The 
news  went  to  England  in  the  next  steamer,  that  they  were 
making  steel  rails  in  Pennsylvania  at  $130  currency  per 
ton.  Until  the  mail  brought  replies  to  these  communica- 
tions, for  there  was  no  telegraph  then,  the  English  agents 
still  asked  $150  in  gold.  But  the  day  the  next  English 
mail  came  in,  every  English  agent  was  offering  ateel  rails 
at  $120  currency.  [Laughter.]  The  establishment  of 
one  steel  factory  created  this  vast  difference  in  prices, 
Now,  mark  you,  when  English  monopolists  found  that 
their  American  markets  were  gone,  the  leading  steel 
makers  of  England,  the  "  Butchers,"  came  over  and 
bought  a  property  which  lies,  part  in  my  district  and 
part  in  the  Fifth,  and  are  building  immense  steel  works, 
with  British  capital,  and  will  bring  another  thousand  steel 
workers  and  their  families  to  add  to  the  strength  and 
power  of  our  country,  and  eat,  not  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  Western  grain,  but  feed  wholly  on  provisions 
grown  on  the  soil  of  America.     [Applause.] 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  protective  policy.  I  would  pro- 
tect every  industry  that  cannot  certainly  be  developed 
without  it,  and  would  withdraw  protection  as  soon  as  it 
was  able  and  strong  enough  to  stand  competition  with  the 
lower  wages  of  other  countries.  But  what  I  am  now 
here  specially  for  is  to  ask  that  the  people  of  the  West,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  other  sections  of  the  country, 
will  demand  the  repeal  of  those  internal  taxes,  which  bur- 
den our  industry,  and  give  old  step-mother  England  an 
advantage  in  our  markets.  We  can  raise  money  enough 
without  these  taxes  on  our  industry.  Why  should  we 
hurry  to  pay  our  debt?  England  has  not  hurried  to  pay 
hers,  and  her  credit  has  not  suffered.  She  provides  by 
taxing  a  few  articles  a  suf&cient  sum  annually  to  pay  her 
current  expenses,  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt,  and  to 
show  that  she  could  cut  down  her  debt  if  she  wanted  to. 
We  can  raise  from  taxes  on  whisky,  tobacco,  and  malt 
liquors,  and  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  taxes  are  collected 
(applause),  money  enough — the  tariff  standing  as  it  is— to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  to  meet  the  current  es- 
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penses  of  the  Government,  and  lay  by  a  few  millions  an- 
nually for  payment  on  the  prineipal  of  the  debt. 

We  have  paid  in  the  last  two  years  over  two  hundred 
and  forty  million  of  dollars  of  the  principal  of  tlie  debt. 
In  other  words,  we  have  added  §24:0,000,000  to  the  price 
of  American-made  goods,  and  given  foreign  goods  that 
advantage  over  them  in  our  market ;  and  I  come  to  urge  the 
West  to  join  with  the  East  in  demanding  that  our  taxes  may 
be  simplified  and  reduced,  that  industry  may  be  relieved, 
and  to  appeal  to  an  enterprising  people  to  bless  themselves 
by  lifting  millions  of  the  poor,  oppressed,  degraded,  but 
ebilfnl,  and  would-be  industrious  laboring  people  of  Great 
Britain  out  of  pauperism  into  the  life,  and  light,  and  glory 
of  free  American  Republicanism. 
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NOT  TO  RESUMPTION. 

Speech  Delitered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
January  18th,  1868. 


Mr.  Kelley  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  War  is  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  It 
calls  into  action  the  worst  of  human  passions  and  the 
highest  of  human  virtues.  It  contrasts  the  spirit  that  con- 
ceived and  gloated  over  the  horrors  of  Libby,  Belle  Isle, 
and  Andersonville,  by  the  uncomplaining  patriotism  and 
fortitude  with  which  those  horrors  were  endured.  It  may 
be  called  the  science  of  destruction,  yet  it  develops  the 
germs  of  future  prosperity,  evokes  wealth  from  unrecog- 
nized sources,  and  frequently  leaves  communities,  which 
for  tlie  time  it  seems  to  have  decimated  and  desolated, 
richer  than  they  were  in  the  peaceful  seasons  which  pre- 
ceded it.  This  is  not  often  true  of  mere  dynastic  wars, 
but  oF  such  as  involve  a  question  between  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, or  are  waged  for  the  transfer  of  territory  from  an 
oppressive  to  a  liberal  government,  it  is  almost  an  invaria- 
ble consequence. 

The  unparalleled  struggle  through  which  we  have  gone 
was  of  the  latter  class,  and  illustrates  most  forcibly  the 
truth  that  in  God's  providence,  so  often  inscrutable,  war 
has  its  purposes.  We  mourn  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  prematurely  dead,  among  whom  were  the  bravest,  best, 
and  most  beautiful  of  the  circles  in  which  they  moved. 
The  maimed  soldier  meets  us  at  everv  turn  in  tl  e  bustling 
highway,  and  the  widows  of  those  who  fell  to  o  coun- 
try have  not  yet  laid  aside  their  wee  Is  or  tl  r  tender 
children  lost  the  memory  of  the  lit  e'\ne  ts  of  1  n  they 
loved,  and  who,  but  for  his  patriotis  ight  1  ive  lived 
to  shield  them  from  the  ills  they  endure  poverty  and 
orphanage.     They  sufler,  but  the  people  m  whose  cause 
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they  suffer  were  richer,  more  powerful,  and  consequently- 
abler  to  endure  additional  taxation,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
I860,  when  Johnston  surrendered,  than  they  were  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1861,  when  the  guna  of  the  rebellion 
opened  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Mr.Chairman,  I  venture  the  assertion,  and  doubt  not 
that  history  will  demonstrate  its  correctness,  that  the  war 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  developed  a  produc- 
tive power  in  the  country  more  than  equal  to  the  indebt- 
edness, national,  State,  and  municipal,  incurred  in  its 
support  and  for  the  payment  of  bounties  and  pensions. 
And  when  gentlemen  speak  of  securing  the  results  of  the 
war  I  ask  them  to  regard  this  fact,  and  to  see  to  it  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  purely  political  results  of  the  struggle,  be 
secured,  in  order  that  those  who  survive  its  victims  may 
share  its  happier  consequences.  The  policy  which  had 
with  rare  and  brief  intervals  controlled  the  legislation  of 
the  country  from  its  foundation  to  the  opening  of  the 
rebellion  was  not  calculated  to  develop  the  resources  or 
improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  coun- 
try. It  did  not  aim  at  these  results.  It  was  conceived 
and  enforced  by  those  whose  interests  were  peculiar  and 
adverse  to  the  general  prosperity.  Under  the  ancient 
regime  the  legislative  power  of  the  country  resided  for 
more  than  sixty  years  in  a  Democratic  congressional  cau- 
cus, the  preponderance  in  which  of  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South  was  almost,  if  not  absolutely  without  intermission. 
Controlling  the  caucus  of  the  dominant  party,  they  con- 
trolled the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  except  in  the  brief 
periods  from  1825  to  1883  and  from  1843  to  1847  the 
policy  of  the  caucus  was  to  prevent  the  diversification  of 
employments,  impair  the  demand  for,  and  so  diminish  the 
wages  of,  free  labor,  and  by  compelling  the  masses  to  en- 
gage in  the  production  of  provisions  to  so  cheapen  thetn 
as  to  make  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  slave-owner  to  pro- 
duce nothing  but  leading  staples,  and  depend  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  North  for  cheap  food  for  themselves,  their 
animals,  and  slaves.  It  was  their  aim  to  make  mechanical 
labor  unprofitable  and  degrading,  that  they  might  be  able 
to  discourage  immigration  by  contrasting  the  condition  of 
the  well-fed  slave  with  that  of  the  laborer  of  the  North, 
who  in  freedom  should  by  the  exercise  of  his  skill  be  able 
to  obtain  but  a  precarious  support  for  himself  and  family. 
I  do  not  make  this   arraignment.     History  presents  it. 
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Thiit  remarkable  southern  book,  "  Cotton  is  King,"  is  but 
an  elaboration  of  it  running  througli  well-nigh  a  thousand 
finely-printed  pages ;  and  in  his  remarkable  address  at  the 
close  of  the  grand  fair  of  the  Mechanics  and  Agricultural 
Fair  Association  of  Louisiana,  held  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, November,  1866,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  and  most 
cogent  thinkers  of  the  South,Wm.  M.  Burwell,  Esq.,  in  their 
behalf,  pleaded  guilty  to  it  when,  in  stating  "such  points 
of  southern  opinion  and  policy  as  bear  upon  the  causes  of 
subjugation,"  he  thus  enumerated  them  : 

"  1,  That  the  Federal  Government  had  no  right  to  administer  any 
duties  save  those  which  were  written  dowu  in  its  charter. 

"2.  That  staple  cnl tare  by  slave  labor  was  the  most  honorable, 
the  most  virtnous,  and  the  most  military  system  of  State  polity. 

'■  3.  That  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  banking  system 
were  incompatible  with  the  social  safety  of  the  slave  States,  and 
tended  to  disparage  the  high  standard  of  virtue,  courage,  intellect, 
and  patriotism  which  accompanied  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
the  nistitution  of  slavery. 

"  4.  That  great  cities  were  great  sores,  aggregations  of  people  an 
evil,  immigrant  numbers  and  capital  not  desirable,  and  works  of  in- 
ternal  commerce  only  to  be  allowed  where  they  were  built  at  the 
private  cost  of  those  who  used  them.  The  ocean  waa  regarded  as  a 
'  scene  of  strife,'  and  it  was  thought  our  ships  and  workshops  should 
be  stationed  beyond  the  Atlantic." 

Concise  as  these  propositions  are,  they  present  a  com- 

Erehensive  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
•emocratio  party.  They  were  foes  to  commerce  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  and,  in  view  of  the  extent  of  our  country, 
its  boundless,  varied,  and  equal ly-distributed  natural  re- 
sources succeeded  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  incredible  in 
stationing  "our  ships  and  workshops  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic." In  the  southern  theory  of  society  the  free  laboring 
man  had  no  place;  its  philosophy  gave  him  no  considera- 
tion. It  regarded  him  as  a  nuisance,  an  interloper,  who 
had  no  place  in  a  well  regulated  State.  In  its  ideal  re- 
public there  were  to  be  two  classes  of  people  only  :  the 
wealthy  producers  of  agricultural  staples  and  the  slaves 
they  owned,  and  upon  the  sweat  of  whose  brows  and  by 
the  sale  of  whose  offspring  they  should  live. 

But  so  great  were  our  natural  advantages,  so  ingenious 
our  people,  and  so  largely  was  American  industry  and  in- 
ventive power  protected  by  our  patent  laws,  that  in  spite 
of  legislation,  which  produced  commercial  crises  with 
almost  regular  periodicity,  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  North  had  come  to  be  very  considerable.     We,  how- 
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ever,  stiH  remained  a  commercial  dependency  of  England, 
and  were,  indeed,  her  principal  and  most  profitable  depen- 
dency ;  and,  sir,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  our  productive  power  during  the  war,  we  continue 
to  be  such,  as  is  shown  by  the  official  statement  of  the 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  two 
years.  In  introducing  this  table  the  compiler  remarks 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  our 
American  trade  during  the  last  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
prohibitory  tariff  and  the  scanty  harvest  of  1&G6.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  her 
two  greatest  dependencies  in  the  peri' 


India  stands,  in  the  exhibit  from  which  I  obtain  these 
figures,  at  the  head  of  the  lisit  of  England's  colonial  cus- 
tomers, and  the  United  State'5  heads  the  column  of  foreign 


Sir,  it  would  weary  the  committee  were  I  to  bring  to 
its  attention  the  many  illustrations  that  occur  to  my  mind 
of  the  wondrous  increase  of  our  productive  power  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  I  beg  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  sub- 
mit a  few  of  them.  The  war,  endeavor  to  disguise  it  aa 
we  may,  was  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  two  systems 
of  labor,  one  of  which  regarded  the  laborer  as  a  thing  to 
be  owned,  and  the  other  of  which  recognized  his  man- 
hood, kindled  his  hope,  and  quickened  his  aspirations  by 
opening  to  bim  the  avenues  to  all  public  honors,  and 
Bought  to  secure  him,  however  humble  he  might  be,  such 
wages  for  his  work  as  would  enable  bim  to  shelter,  care 
for,  and  give  culture  to  his  family.  The  triumph  of  free- 
dom over  slavery  in  this  contest  was  of  inestimable  pecu- 
niary value.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were 
unable  to  clothe  our  soldiers  and  sailors  or  provide  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition  of  our  own  production.  Most 
of  the  men  who  responded  to  President  Lincoln's  first  re- 
quisition for  troops,  though  newly  equipped,  were  in  rags 
when  they  reached  the  capital.  Our  "  boys  in  blue,"  after 
a  few  days'  exposure  to  alternate  rain  and  sun,  were  sur- 
prised to  find  themselves  wearing  red  coats,  and  looking 
rather  like  English  than  American  soldiers.  The  pros- 
pect of  war  had  flooded  the  country  with  what  Garlyle 
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calls  "cheap  and  nasty"  British  fabrics,  the  warp  and 
woof  of  which  were  shoddy,  and  the  indigo  blue  of  which 
had  been  derived  from  logwood. 

We  had  neither  the  wool  in  which  to  clothe  them  nor  the 
spindles  and  looms  to  fashion  it  into  cloth.  Nor  were  we 
capable  of  producing  iron  ilt  for  gun-barrels  or  cannon  ; 
yet  when  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  armies  marched  on 
successive  days  through  Pennsylvania  avenue,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  strong,  they  were  clad 
as  substantially— I  thinii  I  may  say  with  truth  more  com- 
fortably and  substantially — than  had  ever  been  a  great 
army  returning  from  the  fields  of  its  conquest  at  the  close 
of  a  protracted  war.  They  then  wore  the  wool  of  America, 
spun  by  American  spindles  and  woven  in  American  looms ; 
and  I  was  assured  about  that  time  hy  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment that  their  choicest  arms  were  of  native  production, 
and  that  we  could  manufacture  better  gun-barrel  iron 
than  we  could  import. 

Every  railroad  company  whose  line  runs  north  and 
south  was  then  suffering  depression,  if  not  actual  embar- 
rassment. Their  condition  was  not  improving  bat  deteri- 
orating, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  communities  in  the 
same  latitude  can  and  should  produce  the  same  commodi- 
ties, and  that  the  natural  course  of  inter-State  and  inter- 
national trade  is  across  and  not  along  parallels  of  latitude. 
The  Democratic  poMcy  of  stationing  "  our  ships  and  work- 
shops beyond  the  Atlantic "  contravened  these  natural 
laws,  and  by  compelling  the  people  of  the  North  and 
South  to  make  their  commercial  exchanges  beyond  the 
Atlantic  instead  of  in  our  own  country,  had  deprived  the 
roads  from  north  to  south  of  business  adequate  to  their 
maintenance.  They  were  single-track  roads,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  had  fallen  into  such  dangerous  dilapidation 
OS  to  cause  them  to  be  regarded  as  "  man-traps "  and 
"dead-fells."  Yet  such  was  the  healthful  influence  of 
active  business  and  prompt  pay  in  the  irredeemable  notes 
of  a  somewhat  expanded  currency  that  many  of  them, 
while  reducing  or  extinguishing  their  indebtedness,  re- 
newed and  doubled  their  tracks  during  the  war,  and  all  of 
them  procured  adequate  motive  power  and  rolling  stock 
for  any  amount  of  business,  public  or  private,  that  might 
ofler. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  iron  of  Lake  Superior 
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waa  not  an  article  of  general  commerce,  but  at  its  close 
the  Marquette  region  was  furnisliing  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  production  of  the  country.  In  18f>l  we  were  de- 
pendent on  foreign  factories  for  steel ;  but  under  the  im- 
pulse of  the  war  we  are  manufacturing  ordinary  and 
Bessemer  steel  in  such  quantities  and  of  such  superior 
quality  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  a  few  years  will  enable 
us  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  Central  and  South 
America  with  the  nations  on  which  we  have  hitherto  de- 
ided.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  great  western 
I  basin  had  not  been  tested  experimentally.  Intelli- 
t  gentlemen  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
nsas  spoke  of  the  wonderful  coal  deposit  which  under- 
lies their  respective  States  as  a  matter  of  belief  or  theory  ; 
but  now  every  railroad  through  those  States  has  either 
provided  itself  or  is  devising  means  to  procure  cars 
adapted  to  the  transportation  of  that  cheap  and  convenient 
fuel,  Brazil,  Indiana,  was  then  an  obscure  and  inconsid- 
erable railroad  station,  but  now,  as  the  centre  of  an  iron 
and  coal  producing  district,  its  population  is  increasing 
■with  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  any  town  in  the  State, 
and  trains  of  cars  laden  with  coal  leave  it  daily  for  the  iron 
mountain  of  Missouri,  to  supply  the  furnaces  and  forges 
of  that  vicinity  with  fuel,  and  return  from  the  iron  moun- 
tain to  Brazil  freighted  with  ore  to  be  smelted  and  wrought 
in  the  midst  of  coal  beds  which  experience  has  proven  to 
be  an  inexhaustible  deposit  of  almost  pure  carbon.  Ac- 
tive demand  and  prompt  payment  in  irredeemable  green- 
backs have  elicited  the  demonstration  at  both  points,  that 
in  Indiana  and  Missouri  are  natural  deposits  that  will,  if 
properly  developed,  before  the  close  of  another  genera- 
tion, dwarf  the  relative  importance  of  England,  Wales,  or 
Belgium  as  coal,  iron,  and  steel  producing  centres. 

Thus  did  the  country  respond  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  thus  did  the  demand  for  industry  created 
by  the  war  and  prompt  pay  by  the  Government  for 
all  that  it  bought  from  its  citizens,  in  irredeemable  but 
well-secured  greenbacks  though  it  was,  enable  the  people 
to  respond  promptly  and  amply  to  its  calls  for  men,  money, 
and  materials.  Our  progress  was  not,  as  already  appears, 
confined  to  the  military  direction,  but  other  branches  of 
industry  were  also  quickened  into  life.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  West  made  no  zinc  or  brass  or  clocks  or 
watches,  and  she  depended  on  foreign  nations  for  sugar 
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and  molasses.  But  now  the  zinc  of  Illinois  and  the  copper 
of  Michigan,  smelted  by  native  fuel,  is  furnishing  the 
West  with  merchant  brass  that  is  preferred  to  foreign  hy 
engravers.  The  town  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  which  rivals  the 
most  beautiful  New  England  villages,  and  which  produces 
watches  equal  to  the  best  productions  of  any  nation,  has 
sprung  up  since  Sumter  was  fired  on ;  and  in  Austin,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  not  yet  three  years  old,  they  make 
clocks,  the  brass,  the  glass,  the  enamel,  the  steel,  and  the 
frames  of  which,  whether  simple  or  ornate,  are  all  of  na: 
tive  production,  and  into  which  no  particle  of  material 
enters  that  has  ever  been  on  salt  water  or  paid  duty  at  a 
custom-house.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Chats- 
worth,  Illinois,  did  not  number  two  hundred  at  the  close 
of  1863  ;  they  now  number  nearly  two  thousand  people, 
who  use  in  their  intercourse  fourteen  of  the  dialects  of 
Europe,  and  are  producing  this  year  nearly  one  thousand 
tons  of  sugar  from  beet  roots,  and  an  amount  of  molasses 
that  will  pay  each  laborer  good  wages,  and  for  the  coal 
consumed  by  the  whole  community  ;  and  not  only  did  we 
prove  ourselves  able  to  clothe  our  army  and  improve  the 
material,  texture,  and  durability  of  its  clotliing,  but  we 
increased  the  variety  and  improved  our  woolen  fabrics  for 
private  wear  so  much  that  we  are  able  to  enter  the  list 
with  the  most  successful  woolen  manufacturing  nations. 
But,  sir,  that  we  did  during  the  war  add  to  our  produc- 
tive power  and  realized  wealth  more  than  the  principal  of 
our  debt  is  to  my  mind  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
though  the  taxes  upon  our  industry,  trade,  income,  and 
the  earnings  of  our  corporations,  were  heavier  than  now 
by  hundreds  per  cent.,  they  were,  after  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  or  from  the  time  that  green-backs  relieved  the 
want  of  adequate  currency,  paid  cheerfully,  because  they 
were  paid  from  monthly  or  annual  profits.  Our  people 
were  steadily  increasing  in  wealth,  every  exchange  of 
property  between  them  was  for  mutual  advantage,  and  by 
increasing  their  wealth  they  added  to  the  taxable  resources 
of  the  country.  The  able  report  of  the  special  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Revenue,  D.  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  thus  corrobo- 
rates this  view: 

"As  has  been  already  shown,  the  national  expenditures,  esclusive 
of  appropriations  for  the  reiieraption  of  tlie  public  debt  and  for  in- 
teres'.  attained  dnring  the  five  years  from  1861  to  1866  the  extraor- 
dinary average  of  over  seven  hundred  and  twelve  million  dollars  per 
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annmn,  tfl  which  naiuit  aho  be  aJddeii  the  great  tncreaae  during  the 
same  period  of  State  and  local  expenditures.  Now,  while  by  far  thi. 
largest  portion  of  the  money  represented  by  this  expenditure  waa 
borrowea,  it  must  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average 
annual  money  statement  for  the  years  specified  is  in  a  great  degree, 
if  not  entirely,  the  measore  of  the  labor  annually  furnished  to  the 
Government  m  the  form  of  commodities  or  services  rendered  in  the 
Army  or  Navy,  for  tlie  war  in  the  main  was  conducted  bv 
•'• ■■—  of"--  --"'-  


the  soldiers  rendered  at  the  time,  and  by  means  of 
the  food,  clothing,  and  material  of  war  raised  or  made  during  the 
period  of  hostilities,  and  for  which  money  or  an  acknowledgment  of 
indebtednoHB  was  given.  It  therefore  appears  that  during  the  years 
from  1861  to  18fi6  labor  and  commodities  were  continually  withdrawn 
from  the  productive  employments  of  peace  to  the  destructive 
occupations  of  war,  and  that  the  measure  of  this  unproductive  di- 
version was  in  excess  of  $712,000,000  per  annum,  and  yet  during  the 
continuance  of  all  this  drain  the  northern  and  Faoific  States  did  not 
cease  to  make  a  real  progress  in  the  creation  of  substantial  wealth. 
Thus  the  aggregate  of  the  northern  crops,  measured  in  bulk  and 
quantity,  and  not  in  money,  did  not  decrease,  bnt  increased ;  the 
area  of  territory  placed  under  cultivation  was  continually  enlarged ; 
railroads  continued  to  be  built,  mines  to  be  opened,  and  mills,  stores, 
and  dwellings  to  be  erected." 

Aa  if  to  empbasize  this  statement,  the  Commissioner 
adds  the  following  foot  note : 

"It  is  not  believed  that  any  great  amount  of  northern  capital  ac- 
cumulated prior  to  the  war  wag  ijRed  or  destroyed  dui'ing  the  war, 
but  that  the  service  and  commodities  used  were  mainly  the  product 
of  the  time."  « 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  immensely  had  ready  demand,  the 
rapid  circulation  of  commodities,  and  prompt  pay  in 
greenbacks  stimulated  our  industry  that  the  amount  of 
American  productions — agricultural,  mineral,  scientific,  or 
mechanical — that  had  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion are  thus  shown  to  have  been  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments for  civil  life  in  a  season  of  prosperity,  and  certainly 
in  increasing  excess  of  the  production  of  former  years. 

But,  sir,  the  war  has  ended ;  we  are  again  at  peace ; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  extends  over  the 
whole  country.  Twelve  million  producers  and  consumers 
have  been  brought  within  our  jurisdiction  by  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  confederate  government,  under  whose 
laws  they  bad  lived  and  to  whose  treasury  they  had  paid 
tribute  during  the  war,  and  the  Commissioner  in  this  con- 
nection submits  this  question,  to  which  I  propose,  briefly 
as  I  can,  to  reply.     He  asks  ; 

3  It  ehould  be  noted  thr 
Eaglnnd,  duriDg  whiib  hi 
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"  If  a.  portion  of  t!ie  conntry  could  contribute  of  its  surplns  labor 
and  capital  an  annual  value  of  $21  07  per  capita  for  destructive 
purposes,  will  it  not  be  easy  for  the  whole  country,  with  its  labor 
and  capital  restored  to  productive  employments,  to  contribute  p  73 
per  capHa  for  tJie  payment  of  interest,  expenses,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  debt?" 

This  diminiabed  rate  of  taxation,  the  Commissioner  tella 
us,  will  not  only  provide  for  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$140,000,000  for  ordinary  expenses,  $130,000,000  for 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  but  $50,000,000  annually  for 
the  reduction  of  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  the  people  can  bear  this  rate 
of  taxation,  reduced  as  it  is,  will  depend  upon  our  legisla- 
tion.  Had  Congress  one  year  ago,  when  I  urged  it  to  that 
course,  repealed  the  taxes  that  have  not  only  burdened  all 
but  prostrated  many  of  the  industries  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  withheld  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power  to  contract  the  currency,  I  believe 
there  would  be  no  doubt  on  this  question.  My  views  on 
this  point  are  the  results  of  much  dehberation,  and  have 
undergone  no  recent  change.  Experience  has  but  made 
that  history  which  for  the  two  last  years  I  have  uttered  to 
the  House  as  prediction.  When  addressing  the  House  on 
JanuarySl,  1866,  Isaid: 

"  England,  if  supreme  selfishness  be  consistent  with  sagacity,  has 
been  eminently  sagacious  in  preventinjr  ns  from  becoming  a  mnnn- 
facturing  people ;  for  with  our  enterprise,  onr  ingenuity,  our  freer 
institutions,  tiie  extent  of  onr  country,  the  cheapness  of  onr  land, 
the  diversity  of  our  resonrces,  tlie  grandeur  of  our  seas.  lakes,  and 
rivers,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  able  to  offer  her  best  workmen 
such  inducements  as  would  have  brought  them  by  millions  to  help 
bear  our  burdens  and  fight  onr  battles.  We  can  thus  raise  the 
standard  of  British  and  continental  wages  and  protect  American 
workmen  against  ill-paid  competition.  This  we  must  do  if  we  mean 
to  maintain  the  national  honor.  'n»e  fields  now  under  culture,  the 
honaes  now  existing,  the  mines  now  being  worked,  the  men  we  now 
employ,  cannot  pay  our  debt.  To  meet  its  annual  interest  by  tax- 
ing our  present  population  and  developed  resources  would  be  to 
continue  an  ever-enduring  harden. 

■'  The  principal  of  the  debt  must  be  paid ;  but  as  it  was  contracted 
for  posterity  its  extinguishment  should  not  impoverish  those  who 
sustained  tlie  burdens  of  the  war.  I  am  not  anxious  to  reduce  the 
total  of  our  debt,  and  would,  in  this  respect,  follow  the  example  of 
England,  and  as  its  amount  has  been  flsed  would  not  for  the  present 
trouble  myself  about  its  aggregate,  except  to  prevent  its  increase. 
My  anxiety  is  that  the  taxes  it  involves  shall  be  as  little  oppressive' 
as  possible,  and  be  so  adjusted  that,  while  defending  our  industry 
agamst  foreign  assault,  they  may  add  nothing  to  the  cost  of  those 
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necessaries  of  life  which  we  cannot  produce,  and  for  which  we  must 
therefore  look  to  ot)ier  lands.  The  raw  materials  entering  into  our 
manufactures,  which  we  ate  yet  unable  to  produce,  but  on  which 
we  unwisely  impose  duties,  I  would  put  into  the  free  list  with  tea, 
coffee,  and  other  such  purely  foreign  esKentiais  of  life,  and  would 
impose  duties  on  commodities  that  compete  with  American  produc- 
tions,  so  as  to  protect  every  feeble  or  infant  branch  of  industry  and 
quicken  those  that  are  robust.  I  would  thus  cheapen  the  elements 
of  life  and  enable  those  whose  capital  is  embarked  In  any  branch  of 
production  to  offer  such  wages  to  the  skilled  workmen  of  all  landc 
as  would  steadily  and  rapidly  increase  our  numbers,  and,  as  is  always 
the  cose  in  the  neighborhood  of  growing  cities  or  towns  of  consider- 
able extent,  increase  the  return  for  farm  labor;  this  policy  would 
open  new  mines  and  quarries,  build  new  furnaces,  forges,  and  factor- 
ies, and  rapidly  increase  the  taxable  property  and  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  Would  the  south  accept  this  theory  and  enter  heartily 
upon  its  execution,  she  would  pay  more  than  now  seems  lier  share 
of  the  debt  and  feel  herself  blessed  in  the  ability  to  do  it.  Her  cli- 
mate is  more  genial  than  ours;  her  soil  may  be  restored  to  its 
original  fertility;  her  rivers  are  broad  and  her  harbors  good ;  and, 
above  all,  hers  is  the  monopoly  of  the  fields  for  rice,  cane  suear,  and 
cotton.  Let  us  pursue  for  twenty  years  the  sound  national  policy 
of  protection,  and  we  will  doable  onr  population  and  more  than 
quadruple  our  capital,  and  reduce  our  indebtedness  per  capita,  and 
per  acre  to  little  more  than  a  nominal  sum.  Thus  each  man  can 
'  without  moneys '  pay  the  bulk  of  his  portion  of  the  debt  by  blessing 
others  with  the  ability  to  bear  an  honorable  burden." 

Oonflrtned  in  the  correctness  of  these  views  by  subse- 
quent observation  and  reflection,  at  the  final  session  of 
the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  I  introduced  a  resolution  in- 
structing the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — 

"To  inquire  info  the  expediency  of  immediately  repealing  the 
provisions  of  the  internal  revenue  law  whereby  a  tax  of  five  per 
cent,  is  imposed  on  the  meulianicol  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  country." 

And  on  the  earliest  day  the  rules  would  permit  I 
offered  another  resolution  declaring — 

"  That  the  proposition  that  the  war  debt  of  the  conntry  should  be 
extinguished  by  the  generation  that  contracted  it  is  not  sanctioned 
by  sound  principles  of  national  economy  and  does  not  meet  the 
approval  of  this  House." 

On  t!ie  iid  of  January,  1867,  in  addressing  the  House  ia 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
favor  ofthe  maintenance  of  extraordinary  taxes,  contraction 
of  the  currency,  and  resumption  of  specie  payments  with- 
in two  years  from  the  date  of  his  Fort  Wayne  speech,  or 
his  annual  report,   and  the  extinguishment  of  not  less 
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than  $100,000,000  of  the  prindpal  of  the  debt  annually, 
I  said : 

"  Peace  is  restored,  our  currency  approsimat«s  the  specie  stand- 
ard, and  it  is  discovered  that  by  aid  of  our  inordinate  internal  taxes 
foreign  manufacturers  are  monopolizing  our  home  market.  Oar 
publishers  buy  their  paper  and  print  and  bind  their  books  in  Bng- 
fcrod  or  Belgium ;  oar  umbrella-makers  have  transferred  their  work- 
shojis  to  English  towns ;  our  woolen  and  worsted  mills  are  closed  or 
closing,  and  the  laborers  in  these  branches  are  not  only  waeting-  their 
capital,  which  consists  in  their  skill  and  industry,  but  drawing  from 
the  savings  banks  or  selling  the  Government  bonds  in  which  they 
had  invested  their  smai!  accumulations  to  maintain  Iheir  families 
during  the  winter ;  and  onr  enlarged  importations  of  foreign  goods 
are  swelling  the  balance  of  trade  against  us  and  preparing  us  for 
general  bauiruptcy." 

And  again : 

"Tho  experiment,  if  attempted  as  a  means  of  hastening  specie 
payments,  will  prove  a  failure,  but  not  a  harmless  one.  It  will  he 
fatal  to  the  prospects  of  a  mfijority  of  the  buaincsa  men  of  tliis 
generation,  and  strip  the  frugal  laboring  people  of  the  country  of  the 
small  but  hard-eamed  sums  they  have  deposited  in  savings  banks  or 
invested  in  Government  securities.  It  will  make  money  scarce  and 
employment  uncertain.  Its  object  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  that 
which  in  every  part  of  onr  country  and  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars  of  domestic  trade  is  money  and  to  in- 
crease its  purchasing  power ;  and  by  unsettling  values  it  will  para- 
lyze trade,  suspend  production,  and  deprive  industry  of  employment. 
It  will  make  the  money  of  the  rich  man  more  valuable  and  deprive 
the  poor  man  of  his  entire  capital,  the  value  of  his  labor,  by  depriv- 
ing hiia  of  employment.  Its  first  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  rate 
of  interest  and  diminish  the  rate  of  wages,  and  its  final  effect  wide- 
spread bajikruptcy  and  a  more  protracted  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments." 

Sir,  these  predictions  were  not  only  not  heeded  but 
were  denouoced  as  the  vagaries  of  a  mere  theorist  by 
gentlemen  whose  position  made  their  voices  potential; 
and  I  remember  that  when  the  productions  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  of  the  country  had  been  freed  from  taxation 
by  the  votes  of  both  Houses  the  committee  of  conference 
upon  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  tax 
bill,  seizing  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  House  had 
differed  as  to  the  use  of  a  verb,  restored  the  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  tax,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
each  House  proclaimed  the  possibility  of  the  exemption 
of  these  comparatively  unimportant  productions  producing 
a  deficit  in  the  revenue,  borne  reduction  in  the  scale 
of  taxation  was  made  by  the  bill  to  which  I  refer,  and  it 
is  well  for  the  country  that  it  was.     Large  as  it  was,  it 
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would  have  been  better  had  every  direct  tax  upon  our 
industry  been  removed.  Nor  would  the  revenue  of  the 
Government  have  suffered  from  the  change,  for  we  col- 
lected during  the  year  1866-67  $143,904,880  more  thau 
was  required  for  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  current  expenses.  These  inordinate  exactions  deter- 
mined the  line  between  profit  and  loss  on  many  branches 
of  industry  and  diminished  our  productions  by  paralysing 
or  suppressing  such  branches.  Without  the  $67,778,082.- 
70,  the  amount  derived  from  direct  taxes  on  manufactures 
other  than  spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms,  we  would  have  been  able  to  extinguish  more  than 
seventy-five  million  dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  debt. 

Permit  me  to  say,  if  I  may  use  a  homely  figure,  that  by 
attempting  to  collect  such  heavy  taxes  while  contracting 
the  currency,  we  lighted  our  candle  at  both  ends.  The 
loom  and  the  spindle,  no  longer  able  to  yield  profit  to 
their  proprietor,  stand  idle;  the  fires  are  extinguished  in 
forge  and  furnace,  and  the  rolling-mill  does  not  send  forth 
its  hum  of  cheerful  and  profitable  industry.  On  one  day 
of  last  month  eighteen  hundred  operatives  in  the  glass 
factories  of  Fittsbnrg  were  deprived  of  the  poor  privilege 
of  earning  wages  by  honest  toll  at  the  trade  in  which  they 
were  skilled.  The  establishments  in  which  they  worked 
are  closed.  In  the  absence  of  productive  employment 
for  men  or  machinery  the  small  holders  of  bonds  are  sell- 
ing them  to  save  themselves  from  bankruptcy  if  they 
are  proprietors  of  establishments,  or  to  feed  themselves 
and  families  in  involuntary  idleness  if  they  are  laborers 
whose  hard-earned  savings  have  been  loaned  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  exigency.  Look  where  wo  may,  to  any 
section  of  the  country,  we  hear  of  "shrinkage"  in  the 
value  of  manufactured  goods,  of  reduction  of  wages,  or 
of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  factories  running  on  part  time, 
or  closed  or  to  be  closed.  I  present  no  jaundiced  or 
partisan  view  of  the  case,  for  the  gentleman  who  submitted 
to  this  House  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  who  resisted  proposed  re- 
ductions of  taxes  with  such  persuasive  ability,  [Mr.  Morrill, 
of  Vermont,]  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  the 
repeal  of  the  cotton  tax,  said : 

"  It  may  be  said  that  tlie  Soatli  are  clamoring  for  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  on  cotton.  Is  tliere  any  less  clamor  in  tlie  West  or  the  North 
or  the  Kast  for  a,  repeal  of  taxation  t    I  deny  it.    I  say  there  is 
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as  much  urgency  for  a  relief  from  taxation  in  the  North,  the  East 
and  tlie  West  as  in  the  Soatli.  Look  at  the  industries  that  are  at 
tue  present  moment  unusnally  depressed.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
entire  woolen  mterest.  There  is  not  an  establishment  that  is  not 
losmg  money  tchjay.  Take  the  wool-grower;  not  a  pound  of  wool 
raised  last  year  that  will  bring  within  ten  cents  per  ponnd  of  its 
cost,  lake  the  cotton  interest;  the  whole  circle  of  mannfacturea 
are  in  no  better  circumstances.  Look  at  the  value  of  their  stocfca  ■ 
lor  instance,  take  the  Bates  manufacturing  stock  of  Maine,  worth 
two  years  ago  one  liundred  and  sixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  now  there 
are  more  sellers  than  buyers  at  one  hundred.  Take  the  Lyman 
milU  on  the  Connecticut,  worth  two  years  ago  ninety-eiffht  to  one 
hundred,  now  selling  at  sixty-nine  or  feas  ;  and  so  I  inlcht  a-o  on 
idmost  through  the  whole  list.  'J'hey  all  suffer.  Take  the  West- 
Ohio,  Illinois,  or  Iowa— look  at  their  hog  crop.  Why,  if  they  had 
given  away  all  their  hogs,  or  if  they  had  slaughtered  tfiem  a  year 
^o  and  thrown  them  away,  they  would  have  been  better  off  to-day 
Ihey  have  absolutely  lost  their  hog  crop  by  feeding  out  grain  to 
them,  whieh  unfed  would  have  brought  more  than  all  their  pork." 

Mr.  Chairman,  accepting  tlie  business  of  tbe  oldest  and 
best-managed  savings  bank  for  the  receipt  of  small  depos- 
its in  Philadelphia  as  a  good  index  to  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  class  of  the  country,  I  have  obtained  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  amount  of  drafts  made  by  the 
depositors  whose  whole  deposit  is  under  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  of  the  whole  number  of  drafts  of  depositors  for 
the  month  of  December  of  the  years  1865,  1868,  and 
1867,  and  the  total  amount  drawn  in  each  year.  It  is  as 
follows : 


...... 

v^. 

dopiieit 

r,l^t\< 

-^■r;r„. 

Dec 

1865 

846 

1,186 

99,603  10 

Dec 

1866 

811 

1,1V4 

104,430  9o 

Dec 

18G7 

1.128 

1,596 

144,205  70 

To  gentlemen  used  to  large  business  transactions  the 
movement  of  the  small  sums  enumerated  in  this  exhibit 
may  not  seem  important,  but  they  tell  a  story  of  bank- 
ruptcy as  grievous  to  the  victim  whose  hours  of  toil  were 
solaced  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  by  his  small  deposits 
garnering  a  trifling  capital  for  hia  children  or  a  shelter 
for  his  age  as  is  one  which  is  telegraphed  to  the  press  of 
every  section  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  involved.     Nay,  more  than  that,  these  drafts  upon 
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the  small  accumulations  of  years  of  toil  tell  a  story  of 
practical  agrarianism  and  confiscation  that  would  shock 
gentlemen  if  it  applied  to  the  bonds  or  land  of  the  weahhy. 
The  attempt  to  force  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  hy 
contracting  a  volume  of  currency  which  was  actively, 
legitimately,  and  profitably  employed,  is  as  dishonest  as  it 
is  unwise.  The  object  and  effect  of  such  a  movement  is 
to  increase  the  purchasing  power,  the  value  of  the  rich 
man's  hoarded  or  invested  dollars,  and  its  projectors  pause 
not,  though  they  discover  that  it  robs  millions  of  labor- 
ers of  their  whole  estate.  The  laborer's  income  is  derived 
I'rom  the  exercise  of  his  thews  and  sinews  and  the  skill 
of  his  cunning  right  hand.  These  are  his  estate — these 
and  hia  little  savings — and  of  these  millions  are  being 
robbed  by  the  mad  attempt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  bring  about  specie  payments  while  the  balance  of 
trade  is  heavily  against  us,  and  our  gold-bearing  bonds  are 
so  largely  held  by  foreigners  that  resumption  would  in 
less  than  thirty  days  induce  the  return  of  bonds  enough  to 
drain  us  of  specie  and  make  us  feel  the  curse  of  absentee- 
ism as  distinctly  as  Ireland  ever  felt  it.  Were  our  bonds 
held  at  home,  or  were  commercial  exchanges  greatly  in 
our  favor,  we  might  maintain  a  forced  resumption;  but 
with  our  bonds  abroad,  and  the  balance  of  trade  heavily 
against  us,  we  could  not  maintain  it  a  month.  And  if 
CoDgress  does  not  restrain  Mr.  McCulloch  from  persisting 
in  the  attempt  he  will  unsettle  the  value  of  every  species 
of  property,  curtail  the  productive  power  of  the  country, 
bankrupt  men  of  enterprise,  and  rob  millions  of  laboring 
people  of  their  whole  estate. 

But  permit  me  to  inquire  what  effect  this  experiment 
will  have  on  the  public  revenues  ?  Can  an  honest  bank- 
rupt contribute  much  to  the  exchequer  of  his  country? 
Are  those  who  are  conducting  business  at  a  loss  apt  to 
make  large  contributions  to  the  fund  derived  from  income 
tax  ?  And  are  unemployed  laborers  who  have  drawn  and 
consumed  their  last  dollar  in  a  condition  to  buy  dutiable 
or  taxable  commodities  ?  Ko,  sir ;  as  the  number  in  each 
of  these  classes  increases  the  public  revenue  diminishes  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  facts  I  have  hastily  presented  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  with  full  employment,  even  though 
prices  had  continued  as  high  as  they  were  during  the  war, 
which  I  maintain  was  impossible  under  the  influence  of 
our  increasing  activity  and  productive  power,  the  people 
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could  better  pay  the  taxes  they  then  endured,  heavy  as 
they  were,  thaa  they  can  with  a  contracting  currency,  low 
prices,  and  but  partial  or  no  employment  for  men  and  ma- 
chinery, pay  the  greatly  diminished  rate  suggested  by  the 
Commissioner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  policies  were  open  to  ua  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  We  have  tried  one,  and  the  results  are  but 
too  painfully  apparent ;  the  other  is  still  open  to  us.  It  is 
true  we  cannot  repair  the  losses  already  endured,  but  we 
can  check  the  downward  tendency,  quicken  industry,  and 
give  a  new  impulse  to  the  productive  power  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  open  to  ua  to  diminish  the  depreciation 
in  the  rate  of  wages  by  diminishing  taxes  and  fur- 
nishing as  we  had  done  during  the  war,  a  sound  circu- 
lating medium  adequate  in  volume  for  the  rapid  ex- 
change of  commodities  among  our  own  people,  and  thus 
secure  employment  to  our  laborers  with  fair  wages  for 
their  work;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  coald  by  imposing 
taxes  not  demanded  by  our  exigencies  and  contracting  the 
currency  impair  confidence,  force  sales,  palsy  enterprise, 
rednce  wages,  and  deprive  the  laborer  of  a  market  for  the 
only  commodity  he  has  to  sell — bis  industry. 

trentlemen  will  say  there  can  for  the  present  be  no  em- 
ployment because  the  markets  are  overstocked,  and  there 
is  what  political  economists  often  speak  of,  "a  glut  in  the 
market."  Sir,  the  time  has  never  been  when  the  markets 
of  the  world  were  glutted.  When  that  event  shall  come, 
every  home  will  be  well  furnished,  and  sveTj  human  beino- 
well  clothed.  _  A  superabundance  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  cannot  exist  while  the  urgent  wants  of  millions  can- 
not be  supplied.  Our  markets  are  not  glutted.  The  stock 
of  goods  of  every  kind  in  the  hands  of  merchants  ia  unu- 
sually low,  and  there  are  unemployed  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  need  them  all  and  who  would  gladly  labor  for  the 
means  to  purchase  them  all.  The  wretch  that  shivers  in 
a  cheerless  home  without  food,  fuel,  or  adequate  clothing ; 
she  who,  ill-fed  herself,  shares  her  last  crust  with  her  hun- 
gry children;  and  they  who  in  the  midst  of  winter  are 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  toiling,  and  as  their  goods  are 
thrown  rudely  into  the  street  realize  a  landlord's  power 
when  rent  is  in  arrear,  do  not  believe  that  the  market  is 
glutted.  Nor  is  it.  The  disease  from  which  we  suifer 
is  not  glut  or  plethora.  Its  seat  is  in  the  functions  of 
circulation.     It   is  congestion   produced  by  a   financial 
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tourniquet  applied  by  a  cbarlatan.  That  phrase^ "  glut  in 
the  market "  involves  a  perversion  of  terms,  aod  is  used  to 
express  the  fact  that  the  masses  are  from  some  cause  una- 
ble to  consume  their  usual  supply  of  the  comforts  or 
necessaries  of  life*  It  does  not,  as  it  implies,  express  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  over  supply  of  commodities  essential 
to  the  comfort  of  man,  but  that  there  is  financial^  derange- 
ment. It  is  a  convenient  phrase  for  the  theorist,  a  veil 
used  to  conceal  a  fact  the  occurrence  of  which  should  ad- 
monish every  statesman  that  there  is  something  wrong  in 
the  prevailing  practice  of  government. 

The  author  of  the  next  treatise  on  popular  fallacies 
should  make  "glut  in  the  market"  the  subject  of  a  leading 
chapter ;  for  they  who  use  the  phrase  invariably  confound 
terms  and  designate  the  consequence  as  the  cause.  Thus 
the  Irish  Republic,  in  the  course  of  a  generally  able  article 
in  its  issue  of  January  4th,  says : 

"Prom  all  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  we  have  been 
receiving,  during  the  past  six  weeks,  the  -very  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence that  mill-owners  and  manufacturers  were  either  contracting 
their  producing  operations  or  anspending  tliem  altogether.  Bua- 
ning  hair  or  quarter  time  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  while 
not  unfreqnently  the  engine  fires  are  blown  out  trad  the  machinery 
left  to  rust  in  idleness.  The  cause  is  obvious.  There  is  little  or  no 
demand  for  goods.  The  conseqaences  are  what  we  have  already 
stated.  The  bands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest  workmen 
are  idle,  and  their  children  are  ill-fed  and  ill-clad  under  the  biting 
blasts  of  a  North  American  winter." 

Let  me  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  statement.     Fires 

«  There  are  other  means  of  producing  an  apparent  glut  in  the  market  than  by 
suddenly  contracting  the  onrrencj  of  a  busy  and  proaperons  people.  The  work- 
ing men  of  England  in  a  blind  effort  to  improve  theit  condition,  have  Lmitsd  the 
amount  of  produeUon,  and  thereby  glutted  their  market  as  effeotuaily  as  Mr. 
MeCulloch  would  have  glutted  ours  had  Congreaa  not  prohibited  further  «on- 
traetion.    In  "Social  Politioa  "  Pref.  Kirk  saya  : 

"It  may  not  be  out  of  pUce  tera  to  notice  that  there  is  a  burden  of  no  small 
laagnitude  left  behind  among  the  working  men  in  their  own  stale  of  mind  on 
snaial  matters.  Many  of  them  aetually  tbink  tho  less  they  work  the  hotter  ! 
And  tliey  inBiat  that  no  man  ahall  do  mora  than  a  very  limited  amount  of  work 
if  they  can  prevent  him!  They  insist  that  no  one  ahnll  learn  to  work  be- 
yond a  very  limited  number !  They  and  their  children  are  actually  dying  in 
hundreds  for  want  of  honsea  to  live  in,  and  yet  they  tbink  that  the  fewer  houses 
they  build  the  better  !  They  arc  miserably  clad,  and  yet  they  think  tho  fewer 
clothes  they  make  tbe  better!  They  are  in  semi -starvation  becauae  of  high 
prices,  and  yet  they  actually  think  that  the  higher  tbey  can  make  the  coal  of 
production,  the  better  for  them  !  " 

"  Production  Is  jet  ao  far  below  the  wants  of  men  ;  in  other  words,  there  are 
yet  so  many   starving  and  ill-clad,  ill-housed  thousands  in   the  world,  that 
'  over-produotton '  ia  tidieuloua," — Ibid. 
15 
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are  blown  out  and  macliinery  left  to  rust  in  idleness,  not 
because  tbereisno  demand  for  goods,  but  because  through- 
out the  South  and  West  there  ia  no  circulating  medium 
with  which  to  effect  exchanges;  and  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  cry  of  the  creditor 
class  for  resumption  have  destroyed  confidence  in  indi- 
vidual credit.     The  proposition  should  be  stated  thus  : 

"There  13  little  or  no  dcmnnd  for  goods.  The  canse  ia  obvious: 
it  ia  that  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest  workmen 
are  idle,  and  their  children  ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  because  mill-owncvs 
and  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  contract  their  operations 
iind  withhold  from  laborers  employment  and  wages  with  which  they 
would  be  able  to  pnrcliaae  the  products  of  the  farmer  and  manufac- 

The  geueral  theory  I  am  advancing  is  not  new,  and  is 
one  that  should  never  be  disregarded  by  those  who  lesfid- 
late  for  the  people  of  a  republic.  The  social  evils  we  are 
enduring,  the  bankruptcy  that  is  overtaking  so  many  men 
of  enterprise,  the  want  and  enforced  idleness  that  prevail 
so  largely  among  our  laboring  classes,  are  due  to  two 
causes: — excessive  internal  taxation,  and  the  curtailment 
of  our  currency  at  a  time  when  the  numbers  and  activities 
of  our  people  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  his  adherents  are  responsible  for  this 
general  prostration  of  credit  and  business.  They  talk  of 
the  honor  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
it  by  making  the  paper  dollar  equal  to  the  gold  dollar, 
and  of  hastening  the  day  when  our  bonds  shall  be  paid  in 
gold.  The  means  to  which  they  resort  will  not  produce 
the  results  they  desire,  but  will  defeat  them.  Kor  are 
those  who  resist  them  hostile  to  the  bondholder.  They 
aim  to  secure  the  laborer  the  possession  and  just  fruits  of 
his  hard  inheritance,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  country  and  the  restoration  of 
general  prosperity  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet  the 
utmost  of  its  obligations  with  honor  at  maturity.  The  con- 
test is  between  the  creditor  and  the  debtor  class — the  men 
of  investments  and  the  men  of  enterprise;  and  during  all 
such  contests  the  laboring  classes  are  inevitable  sufferers. 

The  issue  thus  raised  is  as  old  as  civilization.  And 
now,  as  always  heretofore,  the  creditor  class  is  the  aggres- 
sor. Alison,  in  his  "  History  of  Europe  "  from  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  to  the  accession  of  his  nephew,  says : 
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"  Whoever  has  studiei]  with  attention  the  stmctnre  or  tendencies 
of  society,  either  as  they  are  portrayed  in  the  annaU  of  ancient  story 
or  exist  in  the  complioated  relations  of  men  around  ns,  must  have 
become  aware  that  the  greatest  evils  which  in  the  later  stages  of 
national  progress  Rome  to  afflict  mankind,  arose  from  the  undne 
inSuence  and  paramount  importance  of  realized  riches.  That  the 
rich  in  the  later  stages  of  national  progress  are  constantly  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  is  a  common  observation,  which  has  been 
repeated  in  every  age,  from  the  days  of  Solon  to  those  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  many  of  the  greatest  chMiges  which  have  occurred  in  the 
world — in  particular  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire — may  be  distinct- 
ly traced  to  the  long-continued  operation  of  this  pernicious  tend- 
ency  For  tlie  evils  complained  of  arose  from  the 

unavoidable  result  of  a  stationary  currency,  coexisting  with  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  numbers  and  transactions  of  mankind ;  and  these 
were  only  aggravated  by  every  addition  made  to  the  energies  and 
productive  powers  of  society." 

Again,  he  says : 

"But  if  an  increase  in  the  numbers  and  industry  of  man  coexists 
with  a  diminution  in  the  circulating  medium  by  which  their  trans- 
actions are  carried  on,  tjie  most  serious  evils  await  society,  and  the 
whole  relations  of  its  different  classes  to  each  other  will  be  speedily 
changed ;  and  it  is  in  that  state  of  things  that  the  saying  proves 
true  that  the  rich  are  every  day  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poor- 
er."— Alison's  History  of  Europe,  1815  to  1852,  chapter  1. 

As  Sir  Archibald  Alison  was  not  gifted  with  more  than 
human  prescience  he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  condition 
of  our  country  in  the  years  that  are  passing.  If,  therefore, 
he  described  it,  he  did  so  by  declaring  a  general  law. 
That  he  did  portray  our  condition  with  nice  diacriniina- 
tiou  no  one  can  controvert.  Let  us  see  how  exact  a  com- 
pliance the  contraction  policy  is  producing  with  all  the 
conditions  the  conjunction  of  which  he  tella  us  must  pro- 
duce the  most  serious  evils  to  society. 

The  close  of  the  war  found  us  with  a  currency  expanded 
somewhat  beyond  the  amount  to  which  we  had  been  used 
hefore  the  rebellion,  hut  with  everybody  in  the  North 
well  employed.  Men  of  character  were  ahle  to  borrow 
money  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and  were  everywhere 
engaging  in  new  enterprises  that  were  not  merely  specula- 
tive, but  calculated  to  add  to  individual  and  national 
wealth.  Labor  was  in  demand  at  fair  wages.  It  is  true 
that  food  was  high,  for  a  great  war  had  raged  through  a 
series  of  years,  and  been  succeeded  by  years  of  drought 
or  excessive  rain,  during  which  the  fields  had  not  yielded 
their  usual  crops.    This  no  legislation  could  have  averted ; 
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bat  in  spite  of  it  the  people  at  large  were  prosperous  and 
confident  that  a  fruitful  year  would  adjust  the  cost  of  food 
to  the  prices  of  other  commodities.  Trom  ten  to  twelve 
milUona  of  our  people,  occupying  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  our  most  fertile  territory,  which 
abounds  in  water-power  and  varied  mineral  resources, 
were  almost  without  currency.  Their  whole  capital,  other 
than  lands  and  houses,  railroads  and  canals,  had  been  in- 
vested in  confederate  loans  or  otherwise  exhausted. 
Their  banks  and  insurance  companies  were  bankrupt. 
They  had  cotton,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  and  the  fields  from 
wbich  to  produce  these  and  all  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. They  had  laborers  skilled  in  their  arts  of  cul- 
tivation, and  willing  to  toil  for  wages  unreasonably  low, 
but  they  had  no  currency,  no  circulating  medium  with 
which  to  make  commercial  or  other  exchanges  of  property 
or  to  pay  their  laborers. 

At  the  same  time  an  unusual  stream  of  emigration  was 
flowing  to  us  from  transatlantic  countries.  Enterprise  was 
pushing  rapidly  westward,  and  towns  and  cities  were 
rising  where,  when  the  war  began,  the  buffalo  had 
roamed  over  unbroken  prairies.  With  these  additions  to 
our  population  and  to  the  area  over  which  it  was  to  cir- 
culate what  was  there  to  indicate  the  propriety  of  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  medium  by  which  transactions  between  man 
and  man  and  community  and  community  were  to  be  earned 
on?  For  myself  I  was  unable  to  see  any,  and  protested 
against  the  mad  theories  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  his  disciples.  In  the  course  of  my  remarks  on  the  3d 
of  January,  1867,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  said: 

"  Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  nor  CongreBS  know 
whether  our  currency  is  in  exceas  of  the  amount  required  by  legiti- 
mate and  healthfnl  trade,  or  if  it  be.  how  long  it  will  remain  so  if 
undisturbed  by  legislation.  Nor  can  we  settle  these  points  by  an 
appeal  to  experience,  for  many  of  our  conditions  are  nove.  lliat 
would  be  a  carious  and  instructive  calculation  which  would  show 
the  country  the  precise  demand  for  currency  created  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  or  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  clerical  force  of  the  Government. 

"Under  the  discipline  of  Providence  the  southern  people  v^L 
before  many  years  glide  away,  consent  to  permit  their  fields  to  be 
tilled,  their  mines  to  be  worked,  and  their  cities  to  be  rebu  it  and 
expanded ;  and  who  can  tell  the  amount  of  currency  that  will  then 
be  required  by  the  four  million  enfranchised  slaves  and  the  millions 
of  poor  whites,  who  did  not  in  the  past,  but  are  henceforth  to  earn 
wages  and  buy  and  sell  commodities,  or  for  handling  the  crops  and 
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mineral  productions  of  the  SoutliT  Since  we  last  adjoarned  the 
iron  horse  has  crossed  Nebraska  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the  Pacific, 
and  his  snort  has  been  heard  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Fort  Eiley  on 
another ;  and  during  the  last  year  three  hundred  thousand  industri- 
ous people,  who  had  been  fed  and  clothed  through  unproductive 
childhood  at  the  cost  of  other  nations,  came  and  cast  their  lot 
among  us  to  till  our  fields,  smelt  our  ores,  work  our  metals,  and 
manage  our  spindles  and  looms ;  and  I  cannot  gneas  what  amount 
of  currency  these  energetic  people  and  the  westward-marching 
column  of  our  civilization  will  require.  But,  sir,  of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  which  ia  that  had  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasury  not  de- 
stroyed all  sense  of  security  in  the  future,  the  demand  for  currency 
to  purchase,  especially  in  the  South,  mineral  and  other  lands,  anil 
develop  their  productive  power,  would  have  prevented  the  acumula- 
tionofthe  immense  deposits  which  now  He  paralyzed  in  bank  or  we 
loaned  on  call  to  speculators  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  unsettled 
values  and  made  or  scattered  fortunes  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
currency ;  and  the  people  implore  us  to  avoid  another  violent  change 
fraught  with  like  consequences,  and  to  stay  the  work  of  contraction 
till  we  shall  have  ascertained,  at  least  proximately,  the  amount  of 
currency  required  by  healthy  and  legitimate  trade." 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  ask,  do  you  not  wish  to 
return  to  specie  payments?  I  answer,  yea;  but  not  by  the 
way  of  banlsTuptey  and  repudiation ;  and  that  way  leads 
contraction  in  the  midst  of  an  increase  such  as  never 
existed  before  in  the  numbers  of  men  and  fields  for  their 
activity.  Return  to  specie  payments  1  Are  we  doing  it  ? 
No,  sir.  The  diiFerence  between  the  greenback  and  gold 
dollar  widens  with  each  month.  And  while  a  greenback 
dollar  will  buy  less  gold  it  will  purchase  much  more  of 
any  other  commodity  than  it  would  a  year  ago.  The  rate 
of  interest  demanded  for  loans  in  the  West  and  South  is 
so  inordinate  that  it  has  suspended  enterprise  and  must 
exhaust  the  resources  of  any  man  who  attempts  to  pay  it ; 
and  while  the  laboring  people  are  idle  the  capital  which 
should  furnish  them  employment  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  banks  of  Boston  or  New  York,  in  whose  vaults  the 
bulk  of  ourcurrency  has  accumulated,  by  those  who  have 
gold  or  United  States  bonds  to  ofler  as  security,  at  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.  Contraction  has  destroyed  con- 
fidence. The  possessors  of  "realized  riches"  have  no 
faith  in  spindles  and  looms  that  are  producing  goods  for  a 
falling  market,  or  forges  and  furnaces  the  productions  of 
which  must  be  sold  at  a  loss,  and  invest  their  funds  ia 
Government  bonds,  or  let  them  lie  on  deposit  till  they  can 
buy,  at  a  small  percentage  of  their  value,  mills,  factories, 
mines,  and  other  valuable  properties,  when   bankruptcy 
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shall  cause  tlieni  to  be  exposed  at  public  or  judicial  sale. 
Sir,  we  are  not  on  the  road  to  resumption,  and  will  not  be 
till  we  restore  confidence  and  quicken  industry  by  repeal- 
ing needless  taxes  which  are  giving  foreign  manufacturers 
an  advantage  in  our  market,  and  deprive  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  his  power  to  contract  the  currency 
and  tamper  with  the  market  value  of  every  species  of 
property  by  secret  operations  in  gold  and  the  credit  of  the 
country, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  and  his  adherents  will 
assume  to  find  a  response  to  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
in  the  facts  set  forth  by  the  Special  Commissioner  of 
Revenue  in  his  valuable  report  showing  that  the  income 
of  the  country  from  either  internal  revenue  or  customs 
has  not  fallen  off  during  the  last  two  years.  The  Com- 
missioner's statements  are  indisputable,  and  I  thank  him 
for  the  industry,  patience,  and  care  he  has  exhibited  in 
procuring  and  digesting  the  materials  for  his  report. 
But,  sir,  there  is  a  fact  that  deprives  this  response  of  any- 
thing like  conclusive  power.  It  is  not  alluded  to  by 
Mr,  Wells,  because  it  touched  no  point  he  assumed  to 
discuss.  Let  me  state  it.  The  revenues  of  the  country 
from  1860  to  1865  were  derived  from  the  loyal  States. 
During  that  time  the  confederate  States  did  not  contribute 
to  our  public  revenue,  and  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Missouri  were  ravaged  by  war.  To  find  a  reply 
to  my  argument  in  the  Commissioner's  report  it  should 
show  not  only  that  our  revenues  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  have  exceeded  those  of  1864  and  1865  in  the  ratio 
of  our  ordinary  growth  and  progress,  but  also  how  largely 
the  tea  States  now  being  reconstructed,  with  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland,  when  freed  from  the 
tramp  of  war,  were  able  contribute  to  the  resources  of  the 
country.  To  this  fact  the  Commissioner  does  not  allude. 
Ko,  sir ;  it  requires  the  contributions  made  by  the  people 
of  the  insurgent  and  border  slave  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  furnish  the  Commissioner  with  the  gratify- 
ing figures  he  presents  to  the  country  and  its  creditors. 
A  fair  statement  of  the  account  would  contain  the  amount 
received  from  the  southern  States  as  a  credit  and  be 
debited  with  the  amount  lost  by  the  paralysis  of  industry 
and  the  productive  power  of  the  North..  Were  the  ac- 
count thus  stated  it  would  be  apparent  to  all  that,  not- 
withstanding the  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  taxable 
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population,  the  current  revenue  derived  by  the  Govern- 
mert  was  not  increased,  but  simply  steadily  maintained. 

Gentlemen  may  say  tbat  the  South  has  yielded  but  little 
internal  revenue  besides  that  derived  from  the  cotton  tax, 
and  I  freely  admit  that  she  has  not  contributed  so  largely 
as  we  might  well  have  hoped ;  but  I  affirm  tbat  her  con- 
tributions would  have  been  much  greater  had  our  policy 
been  wiser.  It  has  affected  that  section  of  the  country 
more  potently  for  evil  than  it  has  the  North.  Our  society 
was  not  disorganized  and  our  industrial  force  was  admira- 
bly arranged  and  producing  its  best  results,  yet  we  are 
suffering  derangement  and  paralysis.  Wide  sections  of 
the  South  had  been  ravaged  by  war,  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  its  financial  in.stitution3  and  the  accumulated 
capital  of  its  citizens  not  invested  in  lands  and  buildings 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  confedeiate  loan  or  consumed 
in  the  war;  but  by  judicious  treatment  its  recuperation 
should  have  been  so  rapid  as  to  have  been  the  marvel 
of  the  world.  That  the  natural  resources  of  the  South 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  North  is  undeniable.  She 
is  capable  of  producing  every  agricultural  product  that 
can  be  grown  in  our  climate.  Her  mineral  resources  are 
greater  and  more  varied  than  ours ;  she  lies  near  the  sea 
and  abounds  in  navigable  rivers,  affording  cheap  water 
transportation  to  seaports  for  the  greater  portion  of  her 
productions,  and  to  her  belongs  the  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  fine  tobacco,  rice,  and  naval  stores,  and, 
until  now  that  we  are  availing  ourselves  of  the  beet,  of 
the  sugar  fields  of  the  country  also.  Immense  bodies  of 
land,  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  country,  and  which  has  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  plowshare,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
southern  State.  Louisiana  alone  has  sixty  thousand  such 
acres  which  will  yield  cotton  or  sugar,  wheat  or  corn. 
Marvellous  as  was  the  increase  of  the  productive  power 
of  the  loyal  States  during  the  war,  that  of  the  southern 
States  almost  equalled  it.  Gentlemen  will  not  forget  that, 
her  Merrimac  had  sunk  the  Cumberland  before  our  first 
monitor  was  ready  to  measure  power  with  her.  Great 
Britain  supplied  her  with  much  of  her  munitions  of  war, 
but  the  unmechanioal  South  overwhelmed  us  with  sur- 
prise by  the  large  share  of  these  she  produced  for  herself. 
Great  Britain  again,  in  defiance  of  our  admirable  blockade, 
clothed  many  of  the  confederate  soldiers,  but  the  spindles 
and   looms  of  the  constantly-increasing  factories  of  the 
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South  were  each  year  supplying  a  larger  percentage  of 
cloths  for  civic  and  military  wear.  She  had  depended  on 
New  England  for  hoots  and  shoes,  but  she  found  that  she 
could  tan  her  own  hides,  and  people  were  found  to  make 
boots  and  shoes.  Thomasville,  North  Carolina,  is  the 
Lynn,  though  not  the  only  shoe  manufacturing  town  of  the 
South,  Without  detaining  the  committee  by  details  of 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  her  railroad  system, 
I  win  mention  the  fact  that  though  Tirginia  and  North 
Carolina  had  never  been  able  to  build  a  road  from  Dan- 
ville to  Greensboro',  whereby  a  central  through  route 
from  North  to  South  would  have  been  completed,  that 
road  was  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  This  increased 
the  value  of  every  foot  of  a  chain  of  roads  extending  from 
Eichmond  to  New  Orleans,  which  now  carries  a  large 
portion  of  freight  passing  between  the  eastern  States  of 
the  North  and  the  South  and  Southwest, 

But,  sir,  without  elaborating  the  point,  let  me  state  in 
general  terms  that  the  value  of  the  lands  of  the  South 
were  trebled  by  the  recognition  of  facts  which  the  war 
compelled  the  southern  people  to  recognize,  namely  :  that 
they  could  raise  their  own  food,  and  that  they  had  advan- 
tages over  those  on  whom  they  had  hitherto  depended  for 
food  for  man  and  beast  in  the  markets  of  the  eastern 
States,  Central  and  South  America,  the  West  India  Is- 
lands, and  Europe.  As  cotton  and  sugar  had  been  the 
only  crop  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  country  the  peo- 
ple had  come  to  believe  that  they  had  but  one  harvest 
season — that  in  which  those  crops  were  gathered  and  pre- 

Earfed  for  market.  But  when  the  armies  of  the  confederacy 
ad  to  be  fed  from  the  fields  within  its  lines  they  discov- 
ered that  they  had  three  harvest  seasons — the  spring  for 
wheat  and  grasses,  summer  for  corn,  and  autumn  for  cot- 
ton and  sugar.  And  in  this  very  year  many  a  broad  acre, 
after  having  yielded  its  golden  harvest  of  wheat,  will  have 
the  stubble  turned  under  and  be  planted  in  com  that  will 
mature  before  the  frost  threatens  it.  The  necessities  of 
the  war  also  taught  them  the  value  of  deep  plowing,  fer- 
tilizers, and  of  keeping  procreative  stock  for  the  work  for 
which  they  had  kept  only  mules  in  the  past.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  value  of  these  discoveries,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  McDonald,  of  Con- 
cord, North  Carolina,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
value  of  deep  plowing  and  the  application  of  phosphates 
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ill  the  production  of  cotton,  tried  two  experiments  on 
fields  which  together  embraced  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
that  had  ever  been  regarded  as  too  poor  for  cotton  land. 
Wishing  to  make  the  experiment  for  public  as  well  aa 
private  advantage,  Mr.  McDonald  took  the  opinion  of  the 
planters  of  his  section  of  the  State  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  cotton  on  such  land,  and  found  no  man  among 
his  neighbors  or  visitors  who  believed  that  it  would  return 
him  the  value  of  the  seed  with  which  he  would  plant  it. 
But  with  a  heavy  old-fashioned  Pennsylvania  plow  he 
broke  the  land  and  turned  in  a  given  amount  of  super- 
phosphate to  the  acre,  and  lo,  when  the  season  came  for 
gathering  cotton  he  had  the  demonstration  that  the  poorest 
land  in  Cabarras  county  had  been  made  to  yield  the  finest 
crop  of  cotton  ever  raised  within  her  limits,  and_  which 
many  of  her  citizens  pronounce  the  finest  ever  raised  in 
North  Carolina.  The  many  intelligent  planters  who  ob- 
served this  experiment  now  know  that  by  the  aid  of  pro- 
per implements  and  adequate  stimulants  to  the  soil  their 
fields  may  be  made  to  yield  a  hundred  per  cent,  more  cot- 
ton than  they  ever  have  yielded,  and  that  with  but  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  labor  hitherto  applied. 

But,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  people  of  this  wonder- 
fully endowed  section  of  our  country  were  without  a  cir- 
culating medium.  This  was  their  paramount  necessity. 
For  the  want  of  it  all  their  interests  were  suffering.  The 
Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue  suggests  that  our  con- 
dition is  such  that  "  soothing  and  sustaining  "  treatment 
rather  than  the  "  heroic  "  is  most  likely  to  promote  and 
hasten  our  recovery,  and  I  beg  leave  to  inquire  whether 
his  suggestion  is  not  much  more  applicable  to  them.  Inor- 
dinate taxes  have  borne  more  heavily  upon  the  people  of 
the  South  than  upon  us,  and  contraction  has  operated  with 
still  more  aggravated  severity  upon  them,  as  whatever  re- 
dundancy there  may  have  been  in  our  currency  at  the 
close  of  the  war  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  inviting 
fields  of  enterprise  offered  by  the  South,  and  would  have 
gone  there  to  quicken  her  resources  and  enable  her  people 
to  consume  dutiable  goods  and  those  from  which  internal 
revenue  is  collected  by  the  sale  of  stamps.  That  the  pro- 
ductive power  the  war  developed  in  the  South  has  been 
suppressed  by  lack  of  currency,  and  that  by  contraction 
we  are  abstracting  from  her  people  the  little  they  had,  is 
becoming  apparent  to  every  observant  man.      We  find 
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evidence  of  it  in  every  paper  that  comes  from  the  South. 
The  Standard,  (Ealeigh,  North  Carolina,)  of  the  4th  in- 
stant, says: 

meats,!  ,.    .  _    .     ^. 

Jndgments  are  passed,  execution  sales  are  common,  the  bankrupt 
law  is  tatting  hold  of  estate  after  estate,  property  of  all  kinds  is 
rapidly  falling  in  price,  lands  are  changing  hands  and  will  soon  be 
knocked  off  for  a  mere  song ;  and  there  is  no  prospect,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  that  this  condition  of  things  will  speedily  improve.  One 
of  the  first  effects  will  be  to  greatly  restrict  if  not  abolish  the  credit 
Bvstem.  Every  step,  no  matter  how  painfnl  or  how  much  to  be  de- 
piored,  is  in  that  direction.  Credit  ia  based  on  confidence  between 
man  and  man,  and  where  there  is  no  confidence  there  can  be  no 
credit.  The  end  will  be  that  a  large  majority  of  our  people  will  find 
it  impossible  to  meet  their  obligations,  and  must  have  indulgence  in 
some  way,  or  the  hard  earnings  of  many  years  will  be  sacrificed 
under  the  shcrifi's  hammer  or  in  coarts  of  bankruptcy." 

And  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing 
from   Hinesville,  Liberty   county,  Georgia,   last   month, 


"A  sale  has  taken  place  at  this  county  seat  that  so  well  marks  the 
extreme  depression  in  the  money  market  that  I  send  you  the  par- 
ticulars ;  Colonel  Quarterman,  of  this  county,  deceased,  and  his  ex- 
ecutor. Judge  Peatter,  was  compelled  to  close  the  estate.  The  pro- 
perty was  advertised,  as  required  by  law,  and  on  last  court  day  it  was 
sold.  A  handsome  residence  at  Walthourville,  with  ten  acres  at- 
tached, out-houses,  and  all  the  necessary  appendages  of  a  firstn^lass 
planter's  residence,  was  sold  for  ^60,  The  purchaser  was  the  agent 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  His  plantation,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  prime  land,  brought  $150 ;  sold  to  a  Mr.  Praaer.  Sixty-six 
acres  of  other  land  near  'Wallhourvilie  brought  three  dollars  ;  pur- 
chaser, Mr.  W,  D.  Bacon.  These  were  allbonajide  sales.  It  teas  court 
day,'and  a  large  concourse  of  people  were  present.  The  most  of 
them  were  large  property  owners,  but  really  had  not  five  dollars  ^n 
their  pockets,  and  in  eonsequence  would  not  bid,  as  the  sales  were  for 
cask.  In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  lots  on  Market  street  near  the 
capitoi,  well  located,  50  feet  by  110  feet,  averaged  but  S250  each. 
The  Welsh  residence  on  Perry  street  two  story  dwelling  houses  in 
eluding  fonr  lots,  sold  for  $3^00  Dr  Bobert  M  Williams  was  the 
purchaser.  The  same  property  in  better  tinies  wonld  not  haie 
brought  less  than  $10  000  I  he  Loftm  place  near  Montgomery 
containing  one  thousand  acres  wa«  recentlj  rented  at  auction  for 
forty  cents  an  acre.  'I'he  SJjae  lands  rtnted  the  present  year  for 
three  dollars  an  acre." 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  admit  that  something  of  this 
depression  is  due  to  the  re<!i''tance  leading  men  ot  the 
South  present  to  he''  const itutionil  re&torilion  to  tlie 
Union  and  the  hostility  the  baser  sort  of  hei   people  e\ 
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hibit  toward  northern  settlers  :  jet  there  are  wideseotioua 
of  the  country  into  which  northern  men  may  go  and  find 
themselves  welcomed  as  benefactora  if  they  go  to  engage 
in  any  industrial  pursuit ;  and  it  must  also  be  admitted 
that  under  our  present  scale  of  taxation  and  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  constantly  threatening  contraction 
and  able  to  execute  bis  threat,  that  capital  will  not  engage 
in  any  new  enterprise  either  North  or  South. 

Commissioner  Wells  is  right  in  prescribing  "  soothing 
and  sustaining "  rather  than  "heroic"  treatment  for  our 
diseased  body-politic ;  and  if  the  capitalists  of  the  country 
do  not  wish  to  swell  the  cry  of  repudiation  till  it  shall  be- 
come the  shibboleth  of  a  party,  they  had  better  abate  their 
demand  for  the  further  contraction  of  the  currency  and 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  taxes  that  are  proving  the  cor- 
rectness of  Dean  Swift's  proposition  that  "  We  can  double 
the  taxes  and  diminish  the  income  one-half."  The  rapid 
development  of  the  wondrous  resources  of  our  country 
and  recuperation  of  the  South  will,  under  happier  condi- 
tions, soon  swell  the  volume  of  our  exports  beyond  that 
of  our  imports,  and  enable  us  to  recall  our  bonds  from 
abroad  in  exchange  for  commodities,  and  resume  specie 
payments  without  grinding  into  bankruptcy  or  beggary 
the  men  of  enterprise  and  laborers  of  the  country.  In 
refutation  of  the  favorite  theory  of  the  contraction ists  that 
the  price  of  gold  regulates  the  price  of  domestic  produc- 
tions I  pause  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  diife  re  nee.  between 
gold  and  greenbacks  widens  daily,  yet  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  greenback  is  now  for  almost  every  article  of 
home  production  twice  what  it  was  when  the  bulk  of  our 
bonds  were  subscribed  for,  and  is  increasing  coevally  with 
a  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  gold.  The  suit  of  clothes  in 
which  I  stand,  and  which  I  know  to  have  been  woven 
from  pure  Ohio  wool,  was  bought  for  forty  dollars  in 
greenbacks ;  not  from  what  is  called  a  slop-shop,  but  from 
the  merchant  tailors  who  have  made  my  olothes  for  years. 
Iti  1864  it  would  have  cost  twice  that  sum.  Many  styles 
of  cotton  goods  which  were  commanding  an  advance  of 
four  hundred  per  cent,  at  that  time  are  now  selling  at 
prices  less  than  those  they  brought  before  the  war.  If 
any  gentleman  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  increased  general 
purchasing  power  of  greenbacks,  irrespective  of  the  price 
of  gold,  I  recommend  him  to  examine  pages  42,  43,  and 
44  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
lie  will  there  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact. 
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Had  Congress  at  tbe  close  of  the  war  hastened  to  re- 
lieve the  country  of  the  taxes  against  which  I  am  pro- 
testing, and  while  avoiding  any  expansion  of  the  currency 
proteced  its  volume  from  diminution,  and  assured  the  peo- 
ple that  no  essential  change  in  its  volume  should  be  made 
until  the  business  of  the  country  had  adjusted  itself  to  the 
conditions  of  peace,  production  would  have  advanced  and 
our  bonds  would  have  been  returning  to  us  in  the  pockets 
of  emigrants  or  in  settlement  of  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  millions  of  people  North  and  South,  who  are 
to-day  eating  bread  they  have  not  earned,  would  have 
been  busily  employed  and  adding  to  the  nation's  wealth  by 
earning  each  day  more  than  they  consume.  A  gradual 
decline  in  prices  was  inevitable,  but  it  would  not  have  de- 
stroyed confidence  and  suspended  production,  and  with 
immensely  increased  production,  both  agricultural  and 
manufacturing,  there  would  have  been  no  cry  of  a  "  glut 
in  the  market."  The  people  of  the  South,  whose  agricul- 
tural stock  and  implements,  furniture  and  apparel,  were 
exhausted  during  the  war,  would  have  been  supplying 
their  wants  by  the  sale  of  the  results  of  their  industry. 
Under  the  influence  of  northern  capital  and  enterprise 
water-power  that  now  runs  to  waste  through  cotton  flelda 
would  have  been  moving  spindles  and  looms.  Forges, 
furnaces,  and  rolling-mills  such  as  those  the  war  developed 
at  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  Lynchburg,  and  other  points, 
would  be  in  profitable  operation,  and  by  supplying  mer- 
chantable iron  diminishing  our  dependence  upon  England 
and  keeping  down  that  balance  of  trade  which  with  the 
interest  on  our  bonds  held  abroad  must  prevent  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  as  long  as  wc  continue  the 
"  heroic  "  treatment  of  sacrificing  ail  other  interests  ia 
order  to  give  increased  value  to  the  hoarded  wealth  of 
the  possessors  of  "realiaed  riches."  An  increasing  de- 
mand for  skilled  labor  in  the  South  would  also  be  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  and  the  redemp' 
tion  of  the  country  from  financial  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Bishop  Kingsley,  in  one  of  his  admira- 
ble letters  from  Europe,  from  Sweden,  I  think,  stated  that 
there  were  ten  million  industrious  people  in  Europe  eager 
to  leave  their  fatherlands,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  identify 
themselves  with  us.  This  statement  seemed  to  bear  the 
aspect  of  exaggeration,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  every  judicious  traveler  with  whom  I  have  conversed. 
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We  have  room  for  them  all ;  we  need  them  all,  and  could 
give  them  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough  "  in  which  to 
live  prosperously  could  the  navies  of  the  world  bring  them 
all  to  us  in  a  single  year.  We  need  them  on  our  vine  gnd 
pasture  lands  and  our  grain-fields;  in  our  forests,  our 
mines,  and  our  ore-beds.  We  want  the  industrial  secrets 
and  experience  they  possess,  but  which  have  not  been  in- 
troduced into  our  country.  We  need  them  to  guide  our 
magnificent  water-powers  running  to  waste,  and  so  har- 
ness them  that  they  shall  labor  for  ua  as  they  speed  their 
way  to  the  aea.  But  would  they  better  their  condition  to 
come  to  usat  this  time?  I  fear  not.  Most  of  them  can  live 
where  they  are,  and  are  used  to  the  ills  they  suffer ;  but 
could  they  hope  to  prosper  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  in 
which  there  is  not  adequate  employment  for  the  native 
workingman  ;  in  which  that  most  powerful  of  productive 
agents,  the  steam-engine,  is  idle  and  powerless,  and  ma- 
chinery is  decaying  in  inaction,  because  the  Government 
arbitrarily  interferes  with  a  volume  of  currency  to  which 
all  values  had  adjusted  themselves,  and  which  as  a  me- 
dium of  exchanges  in  internal  trade  was  enhancing  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  nation  in  a  ratio  unprecedented 
In  its  history  or  the  history  of  the  world  ? 

Sir,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress,  by  reanimating  the 
industry  and  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  country  before 
the  sun  of  May  shall  have  fitted  the  fields  of  the  North 
for  the  plow,  to  prepare  a  welcome  for  all  these  people  who 
may  be  able  to  come  to  us.  I  have  indicated  the  princi- 
pal measures  by  which  this  is  to  be  done.  There  are 
other  measures  suggested  to  which  I  would  gladly  allude, 
but  for  the  discussion  of  which  the  future  will  offer  more 
fitting  occasions.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  distant  future. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  condition  to  justify  a  dread  of  re- 
pudiation. We  are  not  poor  and  exhausted,  but  are  richer 
than  we  or  any  other  people  ever  were.  I  have  shown 
that  the  country  was  richer  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  a 
newly  created  productive  power  far  more  than  equal  to  the 
entire  indebtedness  created  by  the  war.  I  have  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  the  South,  now  the  home  of  freedom,  will 
under  its  inspiration  be  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  country  for  her  postal  system  and  other 
Government  service,  as  she  has  hitherto  been,  but  will 
contribute  as  liberally  to  its  income  as  the  most  prosper- 
ous portions  of  the  North  have  done  or  will  do.     Con- 
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traction  of  the  currency  and  excessive  taxation  have  tem- 
porarily diminished  our  productive  power,  and  may  pro- 
duce a  period  of  most  unhealthy  agitation,  but  the  strife 
waging  in  our  midst  is,  as  I  have  shown,  the  offspring  of 
the  natural  desire  of  the  possessors  of  riches  to  expedite 
and  increase  their  profits.  But  we  are  not  here  to  iegis 
late  for  them  beyond  the  protection  of  their  just  righti'. 
Our  charge  is  far  nobler  than  that ;  it  is  the  welfare  of  a 
great,  intelligent  and  enterprising  people.  Justice  to  all 
will  injure  none,  and  by  laboring  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  poor  and  lowly  we  will  do  most  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty and  guaranty  the  rights  of  those  whose  estates  are 
largest.  Were  it  in  our  power  and  within  the  scope 
of  our  functions  to  organize  a  system  of  cooperation,  or 
by  any  other  means  to  harmonize  the  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital — employer  and  employed — it  would  con- 
fer the  highest  blessing  upon  oar  country  and  give  sta- 
bility to  every  interest.  There  is,  could  we  but  discover 
it,  a  solution  of  that  difficult  question,  and  let  us  hope 
that  with  our  vast  wealth,  our  immense  bodies  of  public 
land,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  our  people,  we  may 
solve  the  difficult  problem,  and  by  the  happy  condition  of 
our  people  compel  the  rulers  of  the  Old  World  to  follow 
our  example  and  guaranty  to  every  citizen  of  their  coun- 
tries the  right  to  exercise  every  privilege  and  prerogative 
of  a  free  man. 
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Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  op  Representatives 
June  1,  1868. 

The  House  being  in  Commitlee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  havin<f  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  E.  No.  1060) 
to  reduce  into  one  att  and  to  amend  the  lama  relatine  to  internftl 
taxes —  ^ 

Mr.  Kelley  said ; 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  would  be  unwilling  to  trouble  the 
committee  upoa  this  most  important  bill  without  more 
Bpecial  preparation  than  I  have  been  able  to  make,  were 
it  possible  for  me  to  remain  in  the  city  and  participate  in 
the  discussion  at  a  later  day.  But  the  condition  of  my 
health  requires  that  I  should  seek  repose  in  the  quiet  of 
my  home.  I  must  therefore  avail  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  ofi'er  some  general  suggestions,  the  perti- 
nence and  importance  of  which  will,  I  hope,  justify  the 
seeming  temerity  of  following  the  elaborate  and  well- 
digested  remarks  of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  in  an  exlempore  discussion  of  the 
general  character  of  the  bill. 

First,  permit  me  to  thank  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means  for  the  method  and  industry  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  bill.  They  have  done  a  great  work  for 
the  country  in  reducing  to  order  and  system  the  internal 
revenue  laws.  And  I  hope  that  before  Congress  rises 
their  bill  will,  with  such  amendments  as  the  Committee 
of  the  "Whole  and  the  House  may  determine  to  make  be 
adopted.  It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  industry  and 
enterprise  of  the  country,  and  produce  a  great  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  people.  Our  law  is  now  in  such 
a  condition  that  it  is  a  fountain  of  demoralization.  The 
revenue  service  is  becoming  discreditable,  and  honorable 
men  dislike  to  admit  that  they  belong  to  it.  Many 
of  the  taxes  it  imposes  arc  worse  than  injudicious  ■ 
and  that  on  distilled  spirits  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  not  only  excessive  but  unnatural.     It  is  not  only  not 
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adapted  to  the  condition  of  our  country,  which  is  too 
broad  for  the  surveillance  of  a  metropolitan  police, 
but  is  in  entire  disregard  of  the  infirmities  of  average 
human  nature.  The  wisest  prayer  uttered  by  men  is  that 
they  may  not  be  led  into  temptation  !  But  our  Govern- 
ment has  overwhelmed  its  agents  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  almost  irresistible  temptations  the  whisky  ring  is  able 
to  present  under  existing  laws. 

Few  well-informed  men  will  assert  that  much  less  than 
one  hundred  million  gallons  of  whisky  have  been  dis- 
tilled in  this  country  during  the  last  year.  The  legal  tax 
on  this  amount  would  be  $200,000,000.  Yet  our  receipts 
have  been  only  about  thirteen  million  dollars,  as  we  have 
just  been  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  [Mr.  Schenck,]  to  whom  I  tender  my  thanks 
for  his  able  exposition  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
the  condition  of  the  internal  revenue  service.  Last  year 
more  than  twenty-nine  million  dollars  were  collected  from 
whisky — this  year,  less  than  one  half  of  that  sum,  and  by 
the  collection  of  this  insignificant  amount  we  have  enabled 
swindlers  to  extract  from  the  honest  consumers  of  the 
country  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

And  yet  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the 
collection  of  this  tax  is  confided  are  sealed  and  bound  by 
oaths  at  all  points,  and  there  is  not  one  of  our  revenue 
officers  who  has  connived  at  any  part  of  this  immense  and 
wide-spread  robbery  of  the  Government,  who  has  not 
clothed  his  soul  with  perjury  as  with  a  garment.  We 
cannot  impose  restraints,  and  couple  them  with  tempta- 
tions which  average  men  cannot  resist,  and  enforce  our 
restraints  by  law,  one  whit  more  than  we  can  by  our 
statutes  reverse  the  laws  of  gravitation.  And  experience 
proves  that  in  this  matter  of  a  tax  of  two  dollars  per 
gallon  on  whisky  we  have  undertaken  an  experiment  not 
more  plausible  than  that  of  regulating  gravitation  or  the 
course  of  the  stars  by  statute. 

Sir,  our  legislation  has  diverted  the  production  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  from  its  natural  locality—the  grain-fields  of 
the  West  and  the  Southwest — and  concentrated  it  in  the 
cities  of  the  sea-board.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  telis  us  that  the  frauds  are  chiefly 
perpetrated  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  I  hope  they 
for  I  am  told  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
!  that  one  house  iu  Philadelphia  has,  within  the 
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knowledge  of  the  Department,  sold  more  whisky  than  the 
aggregate  amount  for  which  the  Government  has  received 
tax  in  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania;  but,  differing 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  said  that  in  this 
had  eminence  Philadelphia  is  overshadowed  by  New  York. 
Sir,  it  is  af&rmed  by  common  rumor  that  one  of  the  New 
York  agents  of  the  Eevenue  Bureau,  whose  name  has 
recently  become  distinguished  in  another  connection,  has 
saved  from  his  inadequate  salary  more  than  two  million 
of  well-invested  dollars  in  the  brief  period  of  about  two 
years. 

Our  legislation  has  not  only  transferred  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  and  high  wines,  but  it  has  changed 
the  substances  from  which  they  are  produced.  The  whis- 
ky of  America  is  no  longer  distilled  f]-om  the  grain  of  our 
fields,  but  we  import,  we  buy  with  gold  from  foreign 
lands,  the  material  with  which  to  make  an  inferior  article ; 
and  the  money  which  should  go  West  for  grain  or  spirits 
is  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  paying  freight  to  foreign 
ship-owners,  to  buy  foreign  material  from  which  to  make 
that  which,  under  a  reasonable  rate  of  tax,  would  be  made 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  the  other  grain-grow- 
ing States. 

More  than  this,  sir ;  our  legislation  on  this  subject  has 
changed  the  personml  of  the  whole  trade.  Go  into  which- 
ever of  the  cities  you  please,  and  you  will  no  longer  find 
the  names  of  the  old-estabhshed  distillers  and  rectifiers,  or 
if  you  find  their  names  you  will  also  find  that  the  personnel 
of  the  establishment  has  changed ;  and  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  a  business  requiring  large  capital  and  broad  premises 
is  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  men  who  are  unknown  to  their 
neighbors,  and  many  of  whom,  as  I  was  assured  within  a 
fortnight  by  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, would  be  engaged  in  burglary  or  highway  robbery, 
or  expiatiag  such  crimes  in  penitentiaries,  but  that  they 
find  it  safer  and  vastly  more  profitable  to  deal  in  illicit 
whisky  and  swindle  the  Government  and  honest  trades- 
men. Let  gentlemen  consult  their  constituents  and  ask 
who  have  taken  the  places  of  the  honorable  men  who  years 
ago  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  their  indus- 
try and  integrity  in  the  distilling  and  rectifying  business. 
Few  gentlemen  will,  I  apprehend,  be  willing  to  exhibit 
the  names  and  aliases  of  the  men  now  engaged  in  either 
trade  in  their  respective  districts  and  endorse  the  hst  as  a 
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roll  of  honor.  Victims  of  black  mailing  and  illicit  but 
protected  competition,  honorable  men  have  abandoned  or 
are  preparing  to  abandon  the  business. 

By  defying  the  limitations  of  human  nature  we  have 
also  reversed  the  course  of  the  carrying  trade  in  this 
matter,  and  instead  of  whisky  coming  over  the  railroads 
from  the  West — whisky  made  from  grain  and  within 
proper  limits  nutritious — your  roads  are  freighted  west- 
ward with  whisky  distilled  from  molasses,  and  bound  to 
kill  at  forty  rods.  Were  whisky  used  only  as  a  beverage, 
I  would  not  deplore  this  fact ;  but  it  is  largely  consumed 
in  the  arts  of  general  production.  And  what  eftect  is  this 
having  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  country  ?  It  is 
closing  manufactures  of  chemicals,  establishments  for  the 
production  of  perfumery,  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  and 
a  large  number  of  other  articles.  It  is  diminishing  the 
general  production  of  the  country,  and  lessening  the  wages 
of  large  classes  of  skilled  laboring  people.  Sir,  there  is 
within  my  district  one  chemical  works  which  has  been 
largely  engaged  in  the  production  among  others  of 
alcoholic  drugs,  such  as  chloroform,  and  using  alcohol  as  a 
solvent  for  ingredients  in  other  drugs,  such  as  quinine. 
From  a  small  beginning  the  gentlemen  conducting  this 
establishment  had  increased  their  consumption  of  alcohol 
to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  gallons  per 
annum.  But  being  conscientious  men,  who  are  unwilling 
to  violate  the  laws,  though  they  might  do  so  with  impunity, 
and  who  abide  by  their  pledge  to  the  Philadelphia  Drug 
Exchange  to  consume  no  alcohol  that  has  not  paid  its  tax, 
their  consumption  has  been  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand 
gallons  per  annum,  and  their  skilled  workmen  are  being 
scattered  or  earning  the  poor  wages  of  unskilled  laborers 
in  employments  to  which  they  are  unused.  But,  sir,  this 
is  not  all  the  harm  done  the  community  in  this  connection, 
for  men  who  scruple  not  to  make  contracts  with  fraudulent 
distillers  are  stocking  the  market  with  inferior  drugs, 
and  substitutes  for  the  purer  articles  my  constituents  for- 
merly produced  are  being  imported  in  foreign  bottoms 
and  paid  for  in  gold,  together  with  freight  to  foreign 
ship-owners  on  the  inferior  commodity. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest,  it  seems  to  me,  are  special- 
ly interested  in  this  q^uestion.  They  will  find  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  expel  from  their  inland  section  of  the 
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country  any  branch  of   manufactures.      They  need  the 
opportunity  to  export  their  grain  concentrated  in  the  form 
of  whisky,  hi^h  winea,  or  other  mann fact u res.*     I  am  no 
Oassandra  and  they  will  not  helieve  me,  but  I  tell  them 
they  are  entering  upon  a  competition  that  will  exclude 
them  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  if  they  depend  upon 
the  export  of  their  grain  in  bulk  as  food  or  mere  raw 
material.     Do  you  mark,  gentlemen  of  Missouri,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  that  Cahfornia  is  loud  in  the  expression 
of  her  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  thirty 
vessels  have  been  added  to  the  fleet  for  carryin"  her  orain 
to  New  York  and  transatlantic  ports  ?      They  can  "send 
gram  in  bulk  twenty-three  thousand  miles  to  the  seaboard 
of  New  England  or  Old  England  at  less  cost  for  transpor- 
tation than  yon  can  send  yours  to  the  seaboard  by  rail 
Oregon  is  groaning  under  her  crop  of  wheat,  and  her  peo- 
ple are  fearing  that  means  for  its  transportation  to  market 
may  not  be  at  hand.     But  this  distant  competition  is  not 
what  you  have  most  cause  to  dread.    The  South,  no  lono-er 
your  customer  for  food  for  man  and  beast,  looms  up  your 
competitor.     Her  advantages  over  you  are  manifold  as 
they  are  manifest.     She  lies  between  you  and  the  ocean 
Her  gram  fields  are  upon  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers 
which  flow  to  the  Gulf  or  the  ocean,  and  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  each  is  a  seaport.      From  Norfolk  around  to 
traiveston,  Texas,  the  grain  of  the  farmers  of  the  several 
Sutes  may  be  floated  to  the  sea-board  upon  rafis  and  there 
find  shipping.     England  and  western  Europe  are  not  the 
countries  to  which  we  chiefly  export  grain  and  flour     Our 
chief  markets  for  these  are  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  islands  to  which  the  southern  States  are  neighbors- 
arid  I  tell  you  that  if  the  people  of  the  far  Northwest  do 
not  take  heed,  and  by  diversifying  their  industiy  convert 
their  raw  materials  into  more  compact  productions,  the 
day  IS  not  three  years  distant  when  their  crops  will  waste 
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in  the  fields  for  the  want  of  a  market  to  which  they  will 
pay  the  cost  of  transportation* 

These  may  seem  to  be  idle  statements.  But  you,  gentle- 
men from  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  know- 
that  arrangements  are  makiug  for  carrying  your  grain  in 
barges  to  New  Orleans  for  shipment  thence.  The  rivers 
of  the  South  are  never  ice  bound  as  yours  are  through  a  Jong 
winter.  Sir,  the  ablest  pamphlet  upon  the  resources  of  this 
country  I  have  read  in  many  years  is  that  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  John  B.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  who  tells  the  people 
of  that  State  that  on  four  million  acres  of  her  soil  which 
are  yet  unbroken  by  the  plow  experiment  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  may  be 
raised — sixty  bushels  of  southern  wheat  that  will  bear 
transportation  through  the  tropics,  as  spring-sown  northern 
wheat  will  not.  Gentlemen  laugh  and  shake  their  heads ; 
hut  when  I  tell  them  that  six  hundred  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes  to  the  acre  is  in  that  region  not  more  than  a  fair 
average  crop,  they  may  imagine  that  the  land  is  somewhat 
more  fertile  than  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  man- 
age. Seven  hundred  bushels  of  that  esculent  are  frequently 
produced  from  an  acre.  But  if  each  acre  will  yield  but 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  near  a  seaport,  the  competition 
will  he  disastrous  to  the  grain-grower  of  the  remote  inte- 
rior. But,  sir,  I  have  wandered  into  a  digression,  but 
shall  esteem  myself  fortunate  in  having  rendered  the  coun- 
try a  service  if  some  few  gentlemen  note  and  ponder  the 
facts  I  have  suggested.  To  return  to  the  subject — I  say  to 
gentlemen  that  they  need  the  distillery  and  rectifying 
establishment,  that  whisky,  high  wines,  lard  and  oil,  rather 
than  grain  in  bulk,  shall  seek  a  market  from  their  region. 
It  will  be  better  for  all  if  we  of  the  East  consume  your 
productions  than  it  can  be  if  your  constituents  are  to  con- 
tinue to  consume  whisky  distilled  in  enlarged  tea  and 
eoftee-pots  in  cellars  and  garrets  from  imported  molasses. 

Entertaining  the  views  I  have  expressed,  I  rejoiced  to 
liear  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
3  the  fact  that  the  tax  of  two  dollars  bad  been  but 
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nominally  retained,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  House 
would  not  sustain  it.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  proposes  in 
the  name  of  the  committee  that  the  tax  shall  be  fixed  at 
seventy -five  cents.  It  is  aa  immense  reduction,  hut  it  does 
not  go  quite  low  enough  to  check  the  fraud  or  to  restore 
this  important  trade  to  its  natural  channels.  While  sick  at 
my  home  last  week,  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  my 
bedside  some  of  the  best  distillers  and  chemists  of  Phila- 
delphia; separately  and  apart  as  they  came  I  interro- 
gated them  as  to  the  cost  of  molasses  whisky  and  the  point 
at  which  the  tax  might  safely  be  placed ;  and  there  was 
unanimity  among  them  in  saying  that  at  seventy-fiye  cents 
molasses  whisky  could  in  the  bands  of  men  with  some 
capital,  incur  the  risks  of  the  law,  and  make  a  fair  profit. 
The  reduction  would  doubtless  diminish  the  production  of 
whisky  from  molasses  and  thus  reduce  the  price  of  molasses 
to  such  a  point  as  to  enable  skilful  men  to  operate  with  the 
certainty  of  large  gains,  Tbey  also  agreed  that  at  sixty 
cents  the  ground  would  be  debatable,  but  if  Congress 
wanted  to  shut  molasses  whiskey  out  from  competition  and 
to  contend  only  with  such  fraud  as  might  be  effected  at 
regular  distilleries,  and  rectifying  establishments,  the  tax 
should  be  put  at  the  maximum  of  fifty  cents ;  and  that 
every  cent  below  that  until  it  reached  twenty -five  would 
beaguard  to  the  revenue,  an  additional  guard  thrown  round 
the  revenue  and  a  diminution  of  the  temptation  which  the 
Government  is  now  offering  for  perjury,  conspiracy,  and 
fraud.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  tax  will  be  reduced  to  at 
most  fifty  cents ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  be  Id  my  seat  and 
find  my  vote  will  be  effective  in  bringing  it  to  forty  cents, 
I  shall  cast  it  with  the  belief  that  while  the  change  will 
save  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  it  will  also  save 
the  morals  of  the  people  by  diminishing  the  temptations 
to  which  they  are  subjected. 

I  desire  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  when  I  feared  that 
two  dollars  might  be  adhered  to  by  the  committee  as  the 
tax,  and  that  the  industries  of  the  country  would  be 
assessed  $200,000,000  in  order  that  the  infamous  "  whisky 
ring  "  might  continue  to  riot  in  fat  living  and  amass  colos- 
sal fortunes,  and  that  the  Government,  except  in  special 
taxes,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  would  receive  no  more 
revenue  from  this  source  than  it  has  been  getting,  I  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  rates  proposed  in  the  bill  were  inor- 
dinate.    The  estimates,  aa  we  get  them  from  the  present 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  have  always  been  vastly  in  ex- 
cess of  expenditures,  and  vastly  beldw  tbe  actual  receipts 
of  revenue.  The  Secretary's  estimates  have  not  been  can- 
did. Under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  extinguish  tbe 
principal  of  the  debt  it  has  seemed  to  be  his  policy  to  re- 
duce the  rewards  of  labor  and  prevent  the  development 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country.  Misled  by  his  false 
estimates,  at  fault  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  we  have  burdened  the  industry  and  restrained  the 
progress  of  the  country.  I  am  unwilling  to  be  longer  thus 
deluded  by  this  systematic  misrepresentation.  For  my  own 
part  I  am  determined  to  vote  for  the  lowest  possible  amount 
of  taxation  that  will  provide  with  certainty  for. the  pay- 
ment of  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  and  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt. 

I  find  in  the  report  of  tbe  Special  Commissioner  of 
Eeveoue,  Mr.  Wells,  made  in  January,   1868, 
which  I  shall  read  as  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  my  a 
tion  and  the  correctness  of  my  theory  : 

"  That  the  United  States  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  which  is  at  present  materially  diminishing  its  debt  and  re- 
ducing its  taxes  ;  and  the  only  one,  moreover,  which  offers  any  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  its  ability  to  pay  its  debt  within  any  definite 
period,  or  even  anticipates  the  probability  of  amy  such  occurrence. 
In   proof  of  which   we   submit    the   following   statements  and  sta- 

"'I'lie  figures  already  presented  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States,  from  the  31st  of  August,  1865,  to  the  31st  October,  1867, 
substantially  rednced  its  liabilities  by  tlie  snm  of  over  two  hundred 
and  sixty-six  million  dollars,  or  at  au  average  rate  of  over  tea  mil- 
lions per  month  for  the  whole  included  period ;  and  that  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1867,  tasation  was  reduced  by  law  to  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  from  eighty  to  one  hunded  million  dollars  per 

Sir,  the  Commissioner  also  informs  us  that  our  revenues 
do  not  diminish  proportionately  with  the  reduction  of  tax- 
ation. 

After  presenting  a  tabular  statement  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  for  the  years  1866  and  X867,  he  says ; 

"A  comparison  of  the  figures  above  presented  indicates  a,  falling 
ofl^  in  the  receipts  of  internal  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  18(i7,  as 
compared  with  those  of  1866,  $44,986,509.  Such  a  falling  off,  how- 
ever,  is  apparent  and  not  real,  as  will  be  evident  when  tbe  great  re- 
dnction  of  internal  revenue  taxes,  made  by  Congress  dnring  the 
last  fiscal  year,  is  taken  into  the  account.  'I  o  what  extent  this  re- 
dnotion  has  actually  amounted  cannot  be  precisely  stated,  but  llie 
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lases  abated  or  repealed  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-Ninth 
Congress  were  estimated  as  sufficient  to  occasion  an  annual  loss  of 
revenue,  taking  the  returns  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  as  a  prece- 
dent, of  about  sixty  million  dollars ;  while  the  further  abatement  at 
the  second  session  of  the  same  Congress  was  likewise  estimated,  in- 
cluding the  redaction  of  the  income  tax,  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
million  dollars.  It  would,  therefore,  have  beennothing  but  reasona- 
ble to  infer  that  the  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal  year  (ISee-SI)  would 
have  fallen  short  of  the  aggregate  of  the  preceding  year  (1865-66) 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the  taxes,  the  effect  of  which 
was  fully  experienced  during  the  period  referred  to ;  which  reduction 
may  be  prudently  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  million  dol- 
lars. In  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  last 
fiscal  year  in  the  United  States  was  a  year  of  great  commercial  and 
mercantile  depre^ion — a  year  in  whicn  the  crops  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  were  much  below  an  average,  and  in  which  manufactur- 
ing operations  were  extensively  interfered  with  by  disagreements 
between  employers  and  their  operatives;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  mternal  revenue  did  not  fall  off  to  an  extent  coramensH- 
rate  with  the  amount  of  taxes  abated  or  repealed ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibited  a  comparative  net  gain  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
fire  million  dollars." 

Sir,  this  is  not  miraculous  or  even  wonderful,  for  our 
country  is  expanding  in  resources  and  taxable  population 
beyond  the  degree  in  which  any  country  or  people  ever 
before  expanded.  Six  hundred  miles,  said  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  [Mr.  Brooks,]  into  the  Indian  territory 
your  Pacific  railroad  now  rung.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  midst  of 
what  but  last  year  were  plains  and  hills,  to  which  civiliza- 
tion was  a  stranger,  ig  now  the  flourishing  city  of  Cheyenne, 
with  its  tax-paying  population  thriving  and  prospering, 
and  along  the  whole  six  hundred  miles  of  that  road  be- 
yond the  infant  city  of  Omaha  are  people  who,  two  years 
ago,  were  citizens  of  other  lands  or  among  the  landless 
laborers  of  this  country,  who  this  year  in  their  new  and 
independent  homes,  will  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the 
country  through  the  various  departftients  of  the  interna! 
tux  law  and  by  the  generous  consumption  of  dutiable 
goods. 

"  Three-fifths  of  all  other  persons,"  is  the  language  with 
which  the  Constitution  refers  to  four  million  of  our  peo- 
ple— those  four  millions  who  hitherto  lived  without  the 
use  of  money,  and  were  habitually  clad  in  such  garments 
as  are  given  the  pauper  and  prisoner,  where  these  unfor- 
tunates receive  least  sympathy— to-day  walk  erect  in  man- 
hood  and  womanhood.  They  handle  money  which  their 
labor  earns.  They  occupy  homes.  Many  thousands  of 
them  own  lands,  and  standing  up  under  their  owe  vine  and 
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figtree  actnowledging  no  man  as  master,  and  asking  no 
man  to  supply  their  wants,  they  contribute  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Government.  Four  million  additional  consumers  of 
taxable  and  dutiable  goods.  They  are  using  the  matches 
which  pay  the  Government  a  penny  a  box;  and  no 
longer  going  barefoot  they  contribute  to  the  income  of  the 
Government  when  they  buy  the  blacking  with  which  to 
polish  their  boots.  And,  sir,  there  are  another  four  million 
dwelling  among  them,  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  who 
were  as  innocent  as  they  of  matches  and  blacking,  and  im- 
ported silks  or  ribbons,  but  by  consuming  which  they  now, 
or  soon  will,  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government 
which  has  enfranchised  them  also. 

Three  hundred  thousand  immigrants  a  year  are  coming 
in  steady  flowing  streams  to  swell  the  taxable  resources  of 
the  countrj^l  Eight  million  of  people  elevated  from  a 
condition  little  above  that  of  the  brute  into  tax-paying 
and  dutiable  goods-consuming  people!  And  can  we  in 
view  of  these  facts  estimate  the  future  from  data  famished 
by  the  past  ?  No,  sir,  we  cannot  from  any  one  year  cal- 
culate the  resources  of  the  country  in  the  next,  unless  we 
impose  upon  our  industry  such  burdens  as  will  prevent  its 
profitable  employment,  check  immigration,  and  restrain  the 
development  of  our  wondrously  varied  resources. 

Three  years  ago  the  vast  coal-beds  of  the  West,  under- 
lying an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
square  miles ;  embracing  a  part  of  Kentucky,  five  thousand 
miles ;  a  part  of  Indiana,  fifteen  thousand ;  the  greater 
part  of  Lhnois,  thirty -five  thousand ;  and  stretching  under 
the  Mississippi  river  and  underlying  nearly  the  whole 
State  of  Missouri  and  a  large  part  of  Kansas,  together  with 
that  other  wonderful  coal  formation  additional  to  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow 
rocky  strata,  which  underlies  nearly  the  whole  State  of 
Iowa,  were  scarcely  recognized  except  at  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, as  among  the  material  resources  of  the  country.* 
But  the  ore  of  Iron  Mountain,  in  Missouri,  as  I  have  here- 

*  As  an  illastratiOQ  of  the  power  fur  varied  industries  these  yast  depoaits  of 
oonl  offer  lo  the  Weal,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  three  tons  of  ooai  driviag  a 
gteam-enginB  represent  the  labor  poner  of  a  man  for  hia  lifetime.  Richard 
Barsed,  Esq.,  of  Fraakfurd,  Pa.,  manufactures,  in  every  day  of  ten  hours, 
33,flD0  miki  Dt  cotton  thread— obtaining  from  9etic>i  lm:s  of  coal  tlie  necessary 
power.  Supposing  it  possible  for  such  quality  of  threnti  to  be  made  by  hand,  it 
nonld  require  the  labor  of  Ti>,DOI)  women  duriag  the  same  time  to  aceomplisli  this 
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tofore  suggested  to  the  House,  is  now  carried  on  trains  to 
the  interior  of  Indiana,  where,  by  the  use  of  native  coal, 
purer  than  has  been  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, purer  than  I  had  ever  seen  before,  it  is  being  converted 
into  every  form  of  utility  to  which  iron  may  be  applied, 
and  supplying  the  West  with  better  and  cheaper  iron 
and  steel  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  purchase ; 
and  the  train  that  brings  the  rich  ore  to  Indiana  carries 
back  to  Missouri  coal  superior  even  to  that  of  the  Big 
Muddy,  thus  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  building  up 
at  either  point  an  iron  and  steel  industry  before  which 
those  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  even  Prussia, 
justly  famous  as  is  her  Krupp,  will  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance.  The  true  policy  of  this  country,  in  view 
of  its  vast  resources,  and  of  the  rapid  and  steady  aggrega- 
tion and  exaltation  of  its  "people,  is  to  reduce  internal 
taxation  to  the  minimum,  to  relieve  its  industry  and 
its  resources  from  every  burden  possible,  to  see  to  it  that 
all  just  demands  on  the  Government  are  amply  provided 
for,  and  to  leave  the  principal  of  the  debt  to  be  liquidated 
when  the  people  of  the  South  shall  have  recovered  from 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  when,  enlightened  by  experience, 
the  Northwest  shall  have  adjusted  itself  to  the  competition 
it  is  to  endure  from  the  grain-growing  capacity  of  the 
South,  and  the  determination  of  her  people  to  revenge 
themselves  so  far  as  they  can  upon  their  conquerors  by 
growing  it  and  monopolizing  the  markets  open  to  Ameri- 
can grain,  I  hope,  therefore,  that  though  I  may  be  absent 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  others  will  see  to  it 
that  every  tax  which  touches  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try or  annoys  the  people  by  its  impertinent  exaction,  that 
can  with  safety  be  reduced,  will  be. 

And  in  this  connnection  I  turn  to  schedule  A,  which 
imposes  a  tax  upon  a  $300  carriage,  upon  a  gold  watch, 
upon  the  piano  you  have  provided  for  your  daughter ;  and 
which  requires  citizens  to  account  for  the  spoons  and  forks 
in  use  in  their  houses,  whether  given  to  them  as  wedding 
presents  or  preserved  as  a  slight  memorial  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  remote  ancestors. 

A  Member.    It  is  not  taxed  unless  kept  for  use. 

Mr.  Kelley.  When  it  comes  into  use  it  becomes  taxable. 
After  the  baby  is  born  the  pap-spoon  is  taxable,  until  then 
it  may,  as  a  present,  escape  the  tax  collector's  inquisition. 
The  whole  amount  of  taxes  collected  under  schedule  A 
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during  the  last  year,  when  it  yielded  more  ttan  ever  be- 
fore, was  $2,116,000,  Now,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  shown  you  that  under  hia  hill  at  the  very  low- 
est possible  estimate  you  are  to  have  a  surplus  of  $i6,000,- 
000.  nitherto  you  were  to  have  no  surplus,  and  you 
raised  an  excess  of  $120,000,000  each  year.  Start  out 
with  aiming  at  $46,000,000  of  surplus,  and  during  the  year 
with  the  incoming  tide  of  prosperity  you  will  find  that  you 
have  needlessly  assessed  $146,000,000  of  taxes.  T  will 
not  enumerate  the  provisions  of  the  section  to  which  I  refer. 
You  will  find  them  embraced  in  section  one  hundred  and 
sixteen,  on  page  171. 

I  have  been  told  by  collectors  of  internal  revenue  that 
more  penalties  are  incurred  by  neglect  of  the  tax  on 
gold  watches  than  on  any  other  article.  More  persons  are 
made  to  feel  that  your  laws  inflict  unjust  penalties  by  this 
tax  than  by  any  other.  I  have  heard  of  an  instance 
of  a  conscientious  widow  who,  learning  subsequent  to 
the  day  on  which  it  should  have  been  paid,  that  there 
was  such  a  tax,  went  and  reported  that  she  had  five 
daughters,  each  of  whom  had  a  gold  watch,  and  had  a 
special  penalty  in  addition  to  the  tax  imposed  on  each  by 
reason  of  her  conscientiousness.  The  taxes  are  frequently 
collected  in  a  manner  to  make  the  law  as  odious  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  if  a  Republican,  or  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a 
Bepublicao  complains,  the  answer  is,  "  My  party  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  we  did  not  make  the  law.  Why  do  you 
not  get  the  Republicans  to  remedy  the  annoyance  of  which 
you  complain  ?  "  And  I  trust  the  Republican  majority  in 
this  Congress  will  remove  all  these  almost  fruitless  but 
annoying  taxes.  Sir,  all  the  objects  named  in  schedule  A 
have  in  no  one  year  paid  one  per  cent,  of  the  revenue ; 
they  have  never  reached  more  than  eight-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  income  of  the  Government.  In  the  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  to  Which  I  have 
referred,  you  will  find  the  figures  set  out,  and  the  nearest 
they  have  ever  come  was  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six 
thousandths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  annual  revenue.  Why 
make  our  taxes  so  odious  by  penetrating  inquisitorially 
into  the  secrets  of  every  maiden  lady  and  widow  in  the 
land,  and  inquiring  whether  she  can  conscientiously  swear 
that  her  old  carryall  is  not  worth  $300,  for  the  sake  of 
swelling  in  so  slight  a  degree  the  surplus  revenue  ? 

Again,  sir,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  committee,  be- 
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lieving  many  of  these  taxes  to  be  inordinate,  have  hoped 
to  enforce  them  hy  extreme  penalties.  Thus,  in  section 
sixty-nine  it  is  provided : 

"  That  if  any  distiller,  rectifier,  wholesale  liquor  dealer  com- 
pounder  of  liquors,  distiller  of  oil,  brewer,  or  mannfaciurer  of  tocaoco 
or  cigars,  ehall  omit,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done 
any  of  the  things  required  by  law  in  the  carrying  on  or  conducting 
of  his  business,  or  shall  do  anything  by  this  act  prohibited,  if  there 
be  no  specific  penalty  or  pnnishinent  imposed  by  any  other  section 
of  this  act  for  the  neglecting,  omitting,  or  refusing  to  do,  or  for  tlie 
doing  or  causing  to  be  done,  the  filing  required  or  prohibited,  he 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $1000 ;  and,  if  the  person  so  offending  be  a 
distiller,  rectifier,  wholesale  liquor  dealer,  or  compounder  of  liquors,  all 
distilled  apuits  or  liquors  owned  by  him.  or  in  which  he  has  any  inter- 
est  as  owner,  if  he  be  a  distiller  of  oil,  all  oil  fonnd  in  his  distillery, 
and  if  he  be  a  manufactnrer  of  tobacco  or  cigars,  all  tobacco  or 
cigars  found  in  his  manufactory,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States." 

What,  sir!  if  his  youngest  errand  boy  commits  an  error 
of  that  kind,  if  some  of  his  servants  be  suborned,  if  any 
of  his  agents  do  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  or  orait  to  do 
what  the  law  requires,  are  you  to  forfeit  his  whole  stock  ? 
"  I  trust  the  committee  will  at  least  insert  the  words  "  wil- 
fully and  designedly,"  bo  that  for  a  mere  accident  the  entire 
stock  and  business  of  a  man  may  not  be  confiscated,  or  he 
be  subjected  to  litigation. 

Did  my  strength  permit  I  would  gladly  consider  some 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  But,  sir,  I  have  presented  the 
main  views  that  impress  me.  They  are,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  bill,  even  as  modified  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  on  whisky  to  seventy-five  cents, 
offers  a  bribe  of  many  million  dollars  to  a  ring  organized 
throughout  the  country  and  knowing  its  men  in  every 
city,  county,  and  State — a  bribe  of  enormous  amount  to 
tempt  bad  men  to  perjury,  conspiracy,  and  fraud  ;  and  I 
trust  that  the  tax  wil!  be  reduced  to  a  point  which  will 
make  it  certain  that  molasses  whisky  cannot  be  made  and 
sent  to  the  West  with  profit. 

Preclude  the  use  of  that  imported  ingredient,  which  may 
be  distilled  in  any  cellar  or  attic,  and  compel  distillers  to 
use  grain,  and  you  will  secure  to  the  ofBcers  of  the  reve- 
nue a  chance  to  discover  frauds,  punish  swindlers,  and  con- 
fiscate illegal  goods.  And  I  ask  gentlemen  while  consid- 
ering this  bill  to  carry  with  them  the  proposition  that  the 
true  standard  of  estimate  for  the  receipts  of  the  next  year. 
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and  the  true  object  at  which  to  aim  in  making  assessments, 
is  simply  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  the  current  expenses.  They  may  be  as- 
sured that  if  they  will  make  ample  provision  for  these  ob- 
jects, they  will  provide  the  means  to  pay  from  forty  to 
seventy  millions  of  the  principal  of  the  pablie  debt,  as  our 
receipts  always  largely  exceed  the  Commissioner's  and 
Secretary's  estimates. 

I  have  not  the  strength  to  stand  while  I  analyze  the 
figures  I  noted  as  they  fell  from  the  lipa  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  If  I  had  I  could,  I  think,  make  a  per- 
fect demonstration  of  my  proposition  from  the  materials  he 
furnished.  But,  thanking  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  attention  they  have  given  me,  I  leave  the 
work  in  their  hands  with  confidence  that  it  will  be  faith- 
fully done. 
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Eemarks  Delivered  in  the  House  of  EErEssEsxA- 
TivES,  February  i,  1869. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  on  the  President's  annual  message— 

Mr.  Kelky  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  On  the  19th  of  January,  the  Committee 
on  Printing  submitted  a  resolution  to  print  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Commissioner  of 
the  Eevenue  for  the  use  of  the  House,  and  one  thousand 
bound  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
though  I  had  no  hope  of  preventing  its  adoption,  I  felt 
constrained  to  resist  the  motion  and  submit  the  reasons 
whieh  impelled  me  thereto  as  fully  as  I  could  in  the  brief 
time  allowed  me  by  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Ela,]  who  presented  the  resolution. 
I  could  not  hope  that  the  House  would  refuse  to  print  a 
report  the  preparation  of  which  had  cost  the  Government 
so  much  money  in  the  pay  of  the  Commissioner  and  his 
clerical  assistants.  What  I  sought  to  do  was  in  some 
measure  accomplished;  it  was  to  send  with  the  report  a 
note  of  warning  to  the  country.     I  then  said : 

"I  hope  the  resolution  reported  by  the  committee  will  not  be 
aJiopted.  1  do  not  tlimk  Oie  report  ought  to  receive  such  an  en- 
dorsement.  I  do  not  see  how  Congress  can  consistently  cast  it 
broadcast  over  the  country.  It  is  a  report  full  of  figures,  which  are 
BO  mgeniously  selected  and  marshaled  that  one  might  suppose  it 
had  been  prepared  specially  to  show  the  pestilent  character  of  that 
most  false  and  dangerous  of  all  the  aphorisms  embodied  in  the 
English  langnage,  namely,  that  '  fignres  cannot  lie.'  They  are  so 
culled  and  marshaled  in  this  report  as  to  lead  to  conclasiona  false, 
delusive,  and  damaging  to  our  country,  and  especially  unjust  to  that 
Congress  which  has  carried  tlie  country  through  the  great  stmgele 
from  which  she  has  just  emerged.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  tlie 
figures  embodied  m  it  are  in  themselves  false ;  upon  that  point  I  do 
not  speak  now  ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  they  are  so  detached 
Irom  their  correlatives  as  to  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  at  variance 
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with  facts  which  are  notorious  and  familiar  to  everv  eentleman 
on  this  floor."  '   ° 

'■The  gentleman  who  is  named  in  the  report  aa  havW  collected 
the  statiaties  and  made  the  calculations  has,  so  far  as  I  tooiw  done 
his  duty  fairly ;  but  the  Commissioner  who  selected  the  material  for 
this  report,  and  prepared  and  marshaled  it,  has  not  done  so  with  a 
view  to  let  Congress  and  the  country  deduce  conclusions  from  an 
impartial  array  of  facts,  but  to  sustain  a  foregone  conclusion  and 
advocate  a  favorite  theory  of  his  own,  which  is,  in  my  iudcment  at 
variance  with  Ihe  true  interests  of  the  conntry." 

And  again : 

■'  The  thesis  of  the  report  is  that  we  have  since  1860  so  legislated 
that  while  wealth  is  accumulating  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  acciiran- 
lated  in  any  land  or  age,  the  poor  are  steadily  growing  poorer  and 
the  rich  richer ;  that  the  yawning  gulf  between  poverty  and  wealth 
IS  ever  widening  in  this  conntry,  and  that  the  laboring  man  and  his 
IIJ  <**""•**  ''^8  ^  '"^"  upon  their  earnings  as  they  conid  in  1860. 
"The  report — and  it  is  voluminous— de voles  five  or  six  pages 
only  to  the  progress  of  wealth  and  prodnctive  power  in  this  coun- 
try,  but  they  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  with  constantly  increasing 
velocity  and  momentum.  If  it  be  true  in  that  respect,  and  the 
laboring  people  are  really  becoming  poorer  daily,  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  an  aristocracy  more  potent  than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  and 
of  a  social  condition  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  I  propose 
to  inquire  whether  this  startling  proposition  be  true.  The  Com. 
inissioner,  assuming  that  his  array  of  facts  has  established  it.  says 
on  page  21 :  ' 

■' '  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  can  be  no  true  theoretic  conclu- 
sion  which  will  not  be  proved  by  the  facts  whenever  the  theory  can 
be  applied.  We  have  given  the  theory  of  the  effects  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money,  and  we  find  that  the  facts  prove  it.  The  rich 
become  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.' 

"  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  says : 

" '  The  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country  is  increasing,  probably,  as 
rapidly  as  at  any  former  period ;  *  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  the  same  increase  in  general  prosperity.  The  laborer,  especially 
he  who  has  a  large  family  to  support,  is  not  as  prosperous  as  he 
was  in  1860.  His  wages  have  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  his  living.    There  is,  tiierefore,  an  inequality 

rich.  Ihu  workman  againet  hie  employer,  CommisBioner  Wella  found  it  oovEnitiil 
tu  make  fhis  Iruthfui  admission.  But  a  year  later,  when  prepiirinK  hia  renorl 
for  1869,  which  was  hiippily  his  final  one,  he  funnd  it  neceasary  to  array  the 
fi.miera  of  the  counlrj  against  Ih*  mannfocturers,  both  workmen  and  employers, 
he  deroled  pages  to  proving  that  the  increase  of  the  aggregate  wealth  had  heen 
hut  about  half  aa  rapid  as  during  the  pteoeding  decade.  He  stated  eorreclly 
the  rata  of  increase  Setween  1850  and  186D  to  hare  been  129  per  cent,  and  fixed 
tbo  rate  for  the  last  decade  at  hat  flS  per  oent.  Tie  final  result  for  the  latior 
period  has  not  been  ascertained,  hut  enough  is  known  to  prove  that  the  rate 
was,  notwithstanding  the  war,  equal  to  that  of  tbe  preceding  decade,  129  per 
oent.,  as  the  aggregate  as  far  as  ascertained  is  over  $31,00(1,000,000. 
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in  the  distribution  of  our  annual  product  wliich  we  mnst,  in  no 
small  degree,  refer  to  artificial  causes.  This  inequality  exists  even 
among  the  working  claasea  themselves.  Tlie  single  man  or  woman, 
working  for  his  or  her  support  alone,  is  in  the  receipt  of  a  rate  of 
wages  from  which  savings  may  be  made  equal  or  greater  than  ever 
before,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  where  the  price  of 
board  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulated  artificially  by  the  employer.' 

And  again,  I  ask  gentlemen  to  listen  to  the  Commis- 
siooer's  statement  of  the  condition  to  which  their  legisla- 
tion has  reduced  our  countrymen  : 

" '  Unmarried  operatives,  therefore,  gain ;  while  those  who  are 
obliged  to  support  their  own  families  in  hired  tenements  lose. 
Hence,  deposits  in  savings-banks  increase,  while  marriage  is  dis- 
couraged ;  and  the  forced  employment  of  young  children  is  made 
almost  a  necessity  in  order  that  the  family  may  hve.'  " 

If  this  be  the  condition  of  our  country,  do  we  not,  as  I 
have  said,  perpetrate  a  great  fraud  when  we  ask  the  labor- 
ing immigrant  to  come  and  dwell  among  us  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  did  me  the 
honor  to  reply  to  me  in  a  rejoinder  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  as  appears  from  his  remark  that, 
"hearing  that  this  attack  was  to  be  made,  I  have  asked 
information  from  two  sources  in  order  to  test  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Commissioner's  position."  His  reply  would, 
I  doubt  not,  have  been  more  candid  had  it  been  prepared 
after  he  bad  heard  what  I  had  to  say.  His  misrepresenta- 
tion of  my  position  was  not  intentional.  It  arose  from 
his  misconception  of  the  point  I  would  make  when  I 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  express  my  convictions. 
In  view  of  the  passages  from  my  remarks  already  quoted, 
especially  of  my  announcement  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
examine  the  question  whether  the  figures  embodied  in  the 
report  are,  in  themselves,  false,  but  did  "mean  to  say  that 
they  are  so  detached  from  their  correlatives  as  to  lead  to 
conclusions  utterly  at  variance  with  facts  which  are  notor- 
ious and  familiar  to  every  gentleman  on  this  floor,"  he  was 
hardly  justified  in  saying  that  I  had  admitted  "  in  the  first 
place  that  the  facts  stated  are  generally  correct ;  that  the  sta- 
tistics collected  and  arranged  in  tables  are  true  and  correct- 
ly stated."  /  certainly  did  not  admit  the  truth  or  correctness 
of  that  which  the  single  purpose  of  my  remarks  was  to  deny, 
and  which  every  fact  I  presented  contradicted.  I  am  sure, 
from  the  gentleman's  well-known  character,  that  he  would 
not  have  made  this  assertion  had  his  remarks  been  pre- 
pared after  he  had  heard  me.  After  he  had  thus  charged 
me  with  admitting  all  I  had  been  denying  and  disproving, 
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be  said  that  it  must  be,  then,  that  I  refuse  to  print  this  re- 
port because  its  facta  and  dedactiona  do  not  square  with 
my  theories  and  notions,  and  exultingly  proclaimed  my 
opposition  to  the  printing  a  most  damaging  admission  * 

I  resume  the  discussion  in  pursuance  of  a  promise  made 
when  the  Ml  of  the  Speaker's  gavel  announced  the  expira- 
tion of  the  brief  time  allowed  me,  and  in  the  hope  of 
showing  by  an  array  of  facts,  many  of  which  were  not 
then  in  my  possession,  the  dangerous  fallacies  the  Com- 
missioner has  attempted  to  sustain  by  "doctored,"  "manip- 
ulated," "  garbled,"  "  marshaled,"  or  in  other  words,  art- 
fully arranged  figures.  The  correctness  of  the  figures  set 
forth  in  the  report  I  am  willing,  as  I  then  was,  to  admit 
for  argument  sake,  but  not  in  fact,  as  time  has  not  yet 
permitted  me  to  test  them  fully.  They  may  in  themselves 
be  true ;  but  there  is  a  falsehood  known  as  the  suppressio 
jieri — the  statement  of  part  of  the  truth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  positive  falsehood ;  and  of 
■  that  I  charge  that  the  Commissioner  has  been  guilty  in 
almost  every  part  of  his  voluminous  report.  He  who 
denies  the  existence  of  Deity,  and  in  support  of  the  denial 
quotes  the  last  four  words  of  the  exclamation  "  the  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God,"  as  a  complete 
sentence,  misrepresents  the  teachings  of  the  Psalmist, 
though  he  correctly,  quotes  that  particular  portion  of  his 
lano-uage.  The  falsehood  is  in  the  manner  of  the  state- 
ment, and  not  in  the  thing  stated.  This  illustration  is 
not  inapplicable  to  the  document  under  consideration. 

Gentlemen  who  read  the  report  from  pages  14  to  21  in- 
clusive, will  find  an  abundant  array  of  tabular  compara- 
tive statements  which,  if  they  be  true  and  in  themselves 
constitute  the  whole  truth,  prove  most  adequately  its 
assertion : 

'■That  for  the  year  1867,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1868,  the  aver- 
age increase  of  all  the  elements  which  constitute  the  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  of  a  family  has  been  about  seventy-eight  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  standard  prices  of  1860-61." 

And  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  wages  for  the  year  1867 
1  with  1860-61,  was  but  as  follows : 


«  I'or  nn  inaslration  of  the  ludicrous  abaurditj  of  some  of  Mr.  Well 
tions  and  fftbrioated  faotB,  wliieti  Mr.  GnrBeld  hostened  to  defend  wi 
!cb1  readers  are  referred  to  tbe  tables  of  weekly  earninga  aod  expcndi 
lamiliea,  qnoted  from  tho  Commissioner'B  report  on  pages  211,  272.  Th 
tl.e  wonderful  deilerity  with  which  Mr.  Wella  subordinates  tho  most  i 
facts  to  the  theories  he  embraced  during  his  visit  to  England. 
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"For  itnsliilled  mechanical  labor,  fifty  per  cent.;  for  skilled 
loechanical  labor,  fiisty  per  cent." 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  deny  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  and  to  assert  that  the  price  of  the  ueeessariea 
of  life  enumerated  in  these  tables  are,  on  an  average,  not 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1860,  while  labor 
is  now  immeasurably  more  fully  employed  at  an  advance 
of  from  eighty  to  ooe  hundred  per  cent,  over  the  wages 
of  that  year.  But  this  is  a  point  about  which  ingenuity 
may  eavil,  and  is  not  essential  to  the  support  of  my  argu- 
meot.  To  give  Mr.  "Wells'  figures  any  practical  value 
they  sbould  have  been  accompanied  by  another  column 
for  each  year,  in  which  should  have  been  stated  the  num- 
ber of  working  people  employed  in  each  of  the  several 
branches  of  business  referred  to,  and  the  number  who, 
though  skilled  workmen  at  those  branches,  were  unable  to 
obtain  employment  of  any  kind  by  which  to  earn  wages. 
The  omission  of  these  elements  from  the  calculation 
vitiates  the  Commissioner's  figures,  even  though  they  are 
in  themselves  true,  and  conceals  the  fraud  this  report  was 
intended  to  perpetrate.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
glorify  the  memory  of  1860  as  he  may,  I  coofidently 
reiterate  what  I  said  in  the  former  discussion : 

"  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  18B1,  and  from  1857  to  the 
autumn  of  the  latter  year,  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  ever  seen 
by  the  laboring  people  of  America.  Not  one  out  of  five  of  the 
skilled  workmen  of  the  country  was  steadily  employed.  In  Phila- 
delphia, when  they  wanted  to  build  a  street  railroad  they  advertised 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands  at  sisty  cents  a  day,  and  more  than 
five  thousand  offered,  a  majority  of  whom  were  skilled  artizans  who 
could  find  no  other  employment.  In  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the 
establishments,  the  statistics  of  which  go  into  this  report,  a  roUine- 
mil^  tlie  number  of  unemployed  men  was  so  great  that  the  county 
auUiorities,  to  save  its  skilled  workmen  from  open  pauperism,  deter- 
mined  to  build  a  tunipike,  and  experienced  hands  from  rollinn-_mills 
were  employed  at  breaking  stone  and  road-making  at  fifty  cents  a 
day  rather  than  become  paupers.  For  the  comparatively  few  who 
had  emploj'ment  the  wages  are,  I  assume,  honestly  given  m  the 
report ;  but  of  the  many  who  were  picking  up  a  precarious  living  by 
getting  an  occasional  day's  work  at  half  wages  or  quarter  wages  no 
account  is  taken;  and  thus  facts  that  may  be  true  in  themselves  by 
being  separated  from  those  which  would  have  explained  and  inter- 
pceted  them,  are  made  to  libel  our  country  and  the  Oongceas  that 
earned  it  through  the  war. 

"  Let  me  in  this  connection  bring  the  attention  of  eentlemen  to 
some  facts  r  ° 

"  Look  at  the  palatial  buildings  erected  in  this  city  darlnc  the 
last  year  and  the  comfortable  dwellings  for  mechanics  and  laborers. 
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How  many  of  them  there  are  you  have  all  seen.  They  are  built  by 
squares  and  blocks.  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  how  many 
were  built  in  1860.  and  can  hear  of  but  four  dwelling  houses  built  in 
Washington  in  that  year.  In  1861,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  but  one  dwelling  house  and  one  public  school-house,  the  con- 
tract price  for  which  was  S3500,  were  erected.  Leaving  Washing- 
ton I  go  te  to  my  own  city,  and  by  turning  to  the  report  of  the 
building  inspectors  find  thatin  1860  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  houses  were  built.  The  declme  had  commenced,  and  in  1861  bnt 
sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  built.  In  1860  we  enlarged 
five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  buildings;  in  1861  but  two  hundred 
and  four  were  enlarged.  But  in  1868,  when  the  Commissioner  tells 
us  labor  was  not  as  prosperous  as  in  1860,  we  erected  forty-seven 
hnndred  and  ninety-sis  buildings  and  enlarged  twelve  hundred  and 
fifteen.  In  1868  there  was  an  active  demand  for  labor,  and  its  price 
was  high.  It  could  determine  its  own  wages.  In  1860  labor  was 
begging  employment  and  wages  were  low.  As  a  general  thing 
meriianics  had  to  accept  whatever  wages  were  offered,  though  in  a 
few  instances  favored  establish menta  were  able  to  run  continuously, 
8nd  pay  fair  wages,  and  these  exceptional  cases  have  furnished  the 
Commissioner  data  for  what  he  announces  as  a  general  law, 

"The  low  rate  of  wages  that  ruled  in  1860  would  have  led  a  pro- 
ficient in  political  economy  to  look  for  the  facts  I  am  now  about  to 
lay  before  yoa.  It  is  a  law  of  social  science  that  when  employment 
is  scarce  labor  must  accept  low  wages,  and  lose  time ;  but  wlieu 
employment  is  quick  and  active,  labor  regulates  its  own  wages  and 
is  constantly  employed.  The  tables  presented  by  the  Commissioner 
ignore  this  law,  and  are  consequently  a  fraud  upon  Congress  and  a 
slander  iipon  onr  country,  the  working  people  of  which  were  never 
so  prosperous  as  now.  ,  ,c-q 

"Let  me  exhibit  some  other  comparisons  between  1860  and  ibbH 
which  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue.  In  that  blessed  year,  1860, 
which  the  Commissioner  eulogizes,  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia 
received  seventeen  hundred  and  forty  writs  for  the  sale  ofreal 
esUt*  while  in  1868,  the  year  he  denonnces  as  one  of  congressional 
wrong  and  pecuniary  depression,  the  sheriff  of  that  city  received  bwt 
seven  hundred  and  six  writs  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  a  falling  oil 
of  largely  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  though  in  the  interval  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  forty  per  cent,  in  the  population,  and  vastly 
more  Uian  that  In  the  wealth  of  the  city." 

In  connection  with  these  statementa  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  that  occasion  such  figures  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  savings-banks  of  seven  States  as  I 
happened  to  have  at  hand.  Since  then  I  have  been  able 
to  add  to  my  collection  of  that  class  of  facts,  some  which 
I  will  proceed  to  exhibit.  I  have  the  official  statement 
of  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings-banks  of 
Maine,  Kew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Saving-Fund  Society,  which  is  allowed 
to  receive  but  $200  from  any  one  depositor  in  a  year,  and 
of  the  savings-banks  of  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
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for  1860  >nJ  1861,  and  of  these  institutions,  and  a  third 
at  Neivarlc,  a  dime  savings-banlr,  which  has  since  come 
into  existence,  tor  1867  and  1868.  I  have  also  reports 
Irom  other  states,  but  as  they  do  not  cover  the  four  years 
designated  they  could  not  be  embraced  in  the  table  I  have 
complied.  That  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  diligence  in 
my  endeavors  to  procure  such  official  information  as 
would  enable  me  to  make  a  general  comparative  table  for 
these  years  will  be  attested  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor  and 
in  the  Senate,  of  whom  I  have  requested  the  names  of  the 
proper  parties  to  whom  to  apply,  and  by  Mr.  Spoffi>rd, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  whose  industry  and  courtesy 
1  am  much  indebted. 

Ail  the  information  obtained  shall  be  fully  presented 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  [j«r.  GarOeldl' 
though  he  may  remember  1860  as  a  pleasant  and  prosper- 
ous year,  will  be  persuaded  that  millions  of  his  country- 
men remember  it  as  a  year  of  agony,  during  which  gaunt 
want  entered  their  homes  because  the  last  dollar  of  their 
past  earnings  had  been  extorted  from  them  by  idleness 
enforced  by  a  revenue  or  free  trade  tariff. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors m  all  the  institutions  to  which  I  am  referring  for  each 
year,  but  have  them  from  the  Saving-Fund  Society  of 
Hiiladelphia  and  the  sayings-hanks  of  Few  Hamns'hire 
M^aohusetts,  and  Rhode  Island.  These  are,  however 
Bufficent  to  indicate  the  general  condition  of  the  class  of 
people  who  are  depositors  in  such  institutions,  and  whose 
alleged  relative  poverty  in  1867  Mr.  Wells  so  deplores. 
On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1860,  there  were  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  depositors  in  the 
institutiou  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1861,  there  were  but  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two;  and  the  total  amount  of  deposits  had  gone 
down  from  $4,083,460  to  $2,251,646,  or  little  more  than 
one  hall.  In  Massachusetts,  as  an  ofiicial  statement  before 
me  shows,  the  number  of  depositors  has  fallen  off  in  bat 
two  years  between  1834  and  1868,  inclusive.  In  1865  the 
total  decrease  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-ei"ht  an 
almost  incnlcuUbly  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent"  bit  in 
•  iKn'  I  '  '"."OiiMCiuence  of  the  want  of  employment 
in  1860,  the  number  fell  ofi;  five  thousand  and  ten  or  two 
and  one-sixth  per  cent.,  and  the  deposits  remaining  at  the 
close  ot  the  year  were  reduced  $268,797. 
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The  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings-banks  of  Rhoile 
Island  has  receded  in  but  one  year  between  1855  and  1868 
inclusive,  which  was  1861,  when  they  fell  off  five  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  notwithstanding  which  the  aggregate 
deposit  increased  $119,119  33, 

The  extreme  force  of  the  depression  which,  as  the  result 
of  our  adhesion  to  free  trade  and  an  exportable  metallic 
currency,  overtook  the  country  in  1857,  and  terminated 
only  with  the  issue  of  the  currency  known  as  greenbacks, 
and  the  passage  of  the  protective  tariff  of  1861  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1858.  From 
1850  to  1868,  inclusive,  the  number  of  depositors  in 
savings-banks  of  that  State  has  decreased  in  but  two  years, 
1858  and  1866.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  of  deposi- 
tors fell  off  about  one  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  which  the 
deposits  increased  $26,265  31 ;  but  in  1858  the  depositors 
fell  off  seven  per  cent.,  or  thirteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  and  the  deposits  were  reduced  $159,627  40. 

While  recounting  the  manifold  blessings  that  period 
brought  to  the  working  people  of  the  country  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  reminded  me  that  the  work- 
ing people  were  docile  in  that  year,  and  indulged  in  no 
strikes  either  for  higher  wages  or  against  a  reduction  of 
their  pay.     He  said: 

"  It  was  a  year  of  plenty,  of  great  increase.  I  remember,  More- 
over, that  it  was  a  year  of  light  taxes.  There  waa  but  one  great 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  so  lightly  tased  as  the  American 
people  in  1860.  Now  we  are  the  most  heavily  taxed  people  escept 
one,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  and  the  weight  of  nearly  all 
our  taxes  falls  at  last  on  tlie  laboring  man.  This  is  an  element 
which  the  gentleman  seems  to  have  omitted  from  his  calculation 
altogether.  . 

"The  gentleman  says  that  at  tJie  present  time  laborers  are  domg 
better  than  in  1860.  I  ask  liim  how  many  strikes  there  were  among 
laborers  in  1860-61!  Were  there  any  at  all?  And  how  many 
were  there  in  1868  ?  Will  the  gentleman  deny  that  strikes  exhibit 
the  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  labor  in  its  relations  to 
capital?  In  our  mines,  in  our  mills  and  furnaces,  in  our  manufac- 
turing establishments,  are  not  the  laborers  every  day  joining  in 
strikes  for  higher  wages,  and  saying  that  they  need  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  provisions,  or  that  the  capitalists  get  too 
large  a  share  of  the  profits  ? " 

The  gentleman  has  my  thanks  for  bringing  this  significant 
fact,  so  destructive  of  nis  own  argument  and  that  of  Mr. 
Wells,  to  my  attention.  He  knows  that  it  was  not  until 
Jeshurun  waxed    fat  that  he  kicked;    and  he  ought  to 
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know  that  unemployed  workmen,  wto  tad  drawn  the  last 
dollar  from  the  savings-bank,  and  parted  with  furniture  io 
exchange  for  food  and  fuel,  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
strike,  and  had  no  employers  whose  decrees  they  might 
resist.  I  need  no  more  powerful  illustration  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  assertions  of  the  Commissioner  than  the 
fact  that  the  workingmen  of  to-day,  in  contrast  with  their 
abject  condition  in  1860,  find  so  wide  a  market  for  their 
labor  and  are  so  comparatively  easy  in  their  condition  that 
when  their  rights  or  interests  are  assailed  they  are  able  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  assailant. 

Our  positions  are  fairly  taken,  and  as  the  condition  of 
savings-banks  furnishes  the  truest  and  most  general  index  to 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  people,  the  facts  I  am  about 
to  present  will  overthrow  him  who  is  in  error.  Be  the 
judgment  of  the  general  public  what  it  may,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  memory  of  every  American  workingman  who 
remembers  the  experience  of  1860  will  sustain  me  in  this 
controversy.  Having  shown  the  loss  of  depositors  and 
deposits  in  the  only  banks  from  which  I  eould  obtain  in- 
formation on  those  points  in  or  about  1860,  let  me  show 
the  increase  of  depositors  and  deposits  in  the  same  banks 
in  1867  and  1868: 

New  Hampshire  ....1867  4,967  $2,672,150  O.'S 

18G8  7,476  2,705,242  01 

Massachnsette 1867  31,740  12,699,319  40 

1868  34,501  14,406,759  83 

Ehode  Island 1867  6,845  3.651,934  11 

"      1868  4,429  2,984,988  81 

Philadelphia 18G7  2.490  579,746  03 

leea  2,234  7  61,901 00 

94,682  «40,462,034  24 

The  contrast  these  figures  present  to  those  of  1860  does 
not  give  the  Commissioner's  theory  much  support,  and 
casts  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  accuracy  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  It  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  exceptional,  and  I  therefore  propose  to  present 
a  broader  range  of  facts,  embracing  the  amount  of  deposits 
in  the  banks  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  only  institution  at  Philadel- 
phia from  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  this  informa- 
tion for  the  years  1860-61  and  1867-68.   I  have  sought  for 
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corresponding  faots  from  the  other  New  England  States 
and  New  York,  but  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  them. 
These  tables  are,  therefore,  as  complete  as  industry  and  the 
broadest  research  possible  in  so  limited  a  period  could 
make  them.  As,  however,  they  present  so  perfect  a  cor- 
respondence for  both  periods  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they 
indicate  the  condition  of  the  savings-banks  and  their  de- 
positors throughout  the  country.  The  total  amount  of 
deposits  in  these  banks  in  1860-61  was  as  follows  : 

Maine |1,466,451  56  $1,620,270  26 

New  Hampshire 4.860,024  86  5,590,652  18 

Masaaohusetta 45,054,236  00  44,785,439  00 

Bhode  Island 9,163,760  41  9,282,879  74 

Philadelphia 4,083,450  28  2,251,646  46 

Newark                                i  l'e87,551  51  1,539.932  34   . 
I     253,826  72  269,182  C7 


565,330,002  65 


Decrease |1,239.304  69 

By  this  statement  it  is  shown  that  the  savings-banks  in 
these  four  States  and  two  cities  in  one  year,  during  what 
the  Commissioner  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  call  a  sea- 
son of  great  prosperity  for  working  people,  lost  deposits 
amounting  to  $1,239,304  69. 

The  total  deposits  for  1867  and  1868  in  the  banks  of 
the  same  States,  the  same  institution  in  Philadelphia,  the 
same  in  Newark,  with  the  addition  already  referred  to  of 
a  dime  savings  institution  which  was  not  in  existence  in 
1861,  were  as  follows : 

18BT.  1863. 

Maine 85.998,600  26  $8,132,246  71 

New  Hampahire 10,463,418  50  13,541,634  96 

Massachusetts 80,431,583  74  94,838,336  54 

Ehode  Island 21,413,647  14  24.408.635  95 

Philadelphia 5,003,379  42  5,765,280  63 

(4,405,726  46  5,^30,874  60 

Newark J  1,116,762  26  1,338,596  94 

(     325,920  57  468,160  14 


#126,759,038  32 


Increase 125,064,628  75 

This  exhibit  is  as  unfortunate  for  the  Gommissioner'a 
facta  and  theories  as  that  which  preceded  it,  for  it  ahowa 
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that  in  spite  of  all  his  rhetoric  about  the  cruditiea  and  op- 
pressive character  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  the  de- 
posits in  these  banks,  which  fell  oft'  so  largely  in  his  sea- 
son of  prosperity,  have  increased  $25,064,628  75  during 
the  last  year,  and  that  the  aggregate  deposit  at  the  close 
of  1868,  his  disastrous  period,  is  largely  more  than  double 
that  of  1860,  which  he  says  was  so  prosperous.  In 
the  pursuit  of  a  complete  comparative  table  for  these 
four  years  I  have  obtained  an  amount  of  information 
which,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  the  particular  years 
alluded  to,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  House  and 
the  country,  and  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  present  the 
figures  with  as  much  method  as  I  can.  - 

Through  the  kind  assistance  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  the  Troy  district.  New  York,  [Mr,  Griswold,] 
I  have  authentic  statistics  from  the  savings-banks  of  his 
State ;  and  though  we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  figures 
for  the  years  1861  or  1868,  I  can  present  the  number  of 
depositors,  the  total  amount  of  deposits,  and  the  amount 
deposited  during  each  year  for  the  years  1860,  1866,  and 
1867.     They  were  as  follows : 


I860   300,693  867,440,397  $34,934,271 

1866 488,501  131,769,074  84,765,054 

1867 537,466  151,127,562  99,147,321 

From  Vermont  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  the 
total  amount  of  deposits  for  1867  and  1868.  They  were 
as  follows : 


From  Connecticut  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  but  the 
total  amount  of  deposits  for  1860,  1861  and  1866.     They 


1860 $18,1.32,820  00 

1861 19,377  670  00 

1B66 31,224,464  2S 

Thus  the  figures  derived  from  every  quarter  are  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  and  the  contrast  between  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  prevailed  between  1857  and  1861 — 
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for  the  return  to  which  the  Commissioner  sighs — and  that 
from  1861  to  the  close  of  1868,  which  he  so  deprecates,  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  his 
theory,  that  the  head  of  every  family  could  save  money 
and  make  deposits  in  1860  and  that  none  but  unmarried 
people  could  do  so  in  1867  and  1868.  Let  me  repeat  his 
language  on  this  point : 

"Unmarried  operativeg,  therefore,  gain;  while  those  who  are 
obliged  to  support  their  own  families  in  hired  tenements  lose.  Hence 
deposits  in  savings-banks  increase,  while  marriage  is  discouraged  ; 
and  the  forced  employment  of  young  chiidrea  is  made  almost  a 
necessity  in  order  that  tJie  family  may  live." 

The  country  will  hardly  believe  that  when  every  head 
of  a  family  among  the  laboring  people  of  .New  York  could 
save  money  the  whole  number  put  atinterest  but  $34,000,- 
000  per  annum,  and  that  when  their  condition  had  been  so 
sadly  impaired  by  the  unwise  legislation  of  Congress  that 
people  feared  to  marry  because  their  wages  would  not  ena- 
ble them  to  support  "families  they  deposited  $99,000,000 
annually,  or  nearly  three  dollars  for  one,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  depositors  nearly  doubled,  and  the  total  amount  on 
deposit  to  their  credit  ran  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  Commissioner's  facts,  heartily  as 
they  are  indorsed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  returns 
from  savings-banks  prove  that,  with  our  labor  protected 
and  a  cheap  and  expanded  currency,  our  small  farmers  and 
workingmen  have  been  able  to  lay  up  hundreds  of  millioas 
of  capital  for  their  support  in  age  or  adversity,  and  upon 
which  they  receive  interest.  These  are  happily  corrobo- 
rated by  other  facts,  which  in  a  striking  manner  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  present  condition  of  the  classes  of  peo- 
ple to  which  I  allude  over  that  to  which  the  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue  would  lead  them  back.  While 
accumulating  capital  in  savings-hanks  they  havefeltthem- 
selves  able  to  make  still  more  ample  provision  for  their 
families  after  they  shall  have  been  called  away  by  the 
dread  summoner,  death.  In  the  course  of  the  former  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  I  invited  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  Massachusetts  alone  there  were  policies  of  life  in- 
surance outstanding  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,234,630,473.  Through  the  further 
kindness  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  GriswoldJ 
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I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the  life-insurance  statistics  for 
that  State  for  1859,  1860,  1866,  and  1867.  The  tables 
show  the  number  of  policies  in  force  at  the  close  of  each 
of  these  years,  the  total  amount  of  the  policies,  and  the 
number  of  companies  issuing  them : 


1859 14  49,617  ^141,497,977  82 

18B0 17  5G,046  163,703,455  31 

Increase 3  6,429  ^22,205,477  49 

1866 39         305,390  S853.10r,,877  24 

1867 43  401,140  1,161,729,776  27 

Increase 4  95,750  $308,623,899  03 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  policies  and  the  amount  insured  during  1867 
was  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  total  num- 
ber insured  and  the  amount  of  insurance  at  the  close  of 
1860,  and  that  the  percentage  of  policies  for  such  small 
sums  as  small  farmers  or  workiagmen  may  maintain  had 
increased,  as  the  average  value  of  policies  in  1860  was 
$2,920  88,  and  had  fallen  to  $2,896  07  in  1867. 

I  had  hoped  to  present  results  from  the  life  insurance 
companies  of  Connecticut,  but  have  failed  to  receive  them. 
I  have,  however,  some  facta  from  one  company  chartered  by 
New  Jersey  whose  office  is  at  Newark  and  its  principal 
branch  at  Philadelphia.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Halsey]  I  am  able  to 
present  the  number  of  policies  issued  by  the  Mutual  Bene- 
fit Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Company  referred  to,  on 
the  1st  of  January  of  four  years.     They  are  as  follows : 

Jannary,  1861 7,575 

January,  1862 7.026 

January,  1867 29,858 

January,  1868 34,31 

I  have  also  been  favored  with  the  number  of  policies 
outstanding  for  substantially  the  same  period  by  the 
American  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  to- 
gether with  the  number  of  its  policies  which  were  for 
$3000  or  less.     They  are  as  follows : 
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December  31,  1861) 991  81,0a0,4S0  On 

December  31,181)1 1,120  1,206,000  00 

December  31, 1867 7.6.')6  18,312,478  93 

December  31,1868 10,282  24,7S9,901  59 

The  number  of  these  policies  in  each  year,  whiah  were 
on  tlie  lives  of  people  of  limited  or  moderate  means,  and 
were  for  $3000  or  less  was  as  follows : 


I860 82'7  $789.150  00 

1861 938  920,600  00 

1867 6,125  9,724,378  93 

1868 6,689  13,021,878  93 

The  relative  magnitude  of  our  national  debt  disappears 
before  these  statistics ;  for  if  the  policies  existing  be  main- 
tained the  companies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  and 
the  two  referred  to  outside  of  those  States  will  pay  to  the 
widows  and  children  or  creditors  of  the  parties  insured  a 
sum  vastly  in  excess  of  our  total  debt,  and  it  is  not  unfair 
to  assume  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole  amount 
will  be  paid  to  that  class  of  people  whom  the  Commis- 
sioner describes  as  so  oppressed  by  a  protective  tariff  and 
the  cheap  and  abundant  currency  now  in  use.  When  in 
my  former  remarks  on  this  subject  I  invited  your  atten- 
tion to  the  figures  relating  to  life  insurance  then  in  my 
possession,  I  said ; 

"When  people  in  addition  to  laying  up  money  at  interest  aro  in 
suriug  their  lives,  they  are  living  well ;  but  when,  as  in  1860,  past 
accnmulationa  in  savings-banks  are  running  down,  and  they  are 
wasting  their  time  in  enforced  idleness,  they  cannot  live  well  and 
contribute  freely  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  Accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  and  you  will  paralyze  indus- 
try, reduce  wages,  throw  the  producing  classes  upon  their  deposits 
for  support,  and  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  keep  up  the  insur- 
ance on  their  lives.  Such  facts  as  I  have  presented  are  sufficient  to 
refute  a  thousand  fine-spun  theories.  It  may  with  the  ingenuity  that 
fashioned  this  report,  be  said  that  the  policies  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred are  on  the  lives  of  wealthy  people.  But  such  is  not  the  case ; 
two  hundred  and  sixty-6ve  out  of  each  thousand  of  them  are  for 
$1000  or  less  ;  five  hundred  and  forty  out  of  each  thousand  are  for 
$2000  or  less ;  seven  hundred  out  of  each  tliousand  for  $3000  or 
less.  Only  three  hundred  out  of  each  thousand  are  for  amounta 
over  $3000.  These  policies  are  the  precautions  taken  by  well- paid 
industrjy  to  provide  tor  widowhood  and  orphanage  after  tlie  head  of 
the  family  shall  have  paid  mortality's  last  debt." 

It  is  not  improper,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  concluding  this 
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branch  of  my  subject  I  should  say  that  I  have  presented 
no  statement  which  is  not  warranted  bj  oiEcial  indorse- 
ment, and  that  I  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  could  the  busi- 
ness of  the  aavinga-baoks  and  life  insurance  companies  of 
the  whole  country  be  investigated  the  results  would  con- 
form to  those  I  have  produced.  They  are  truly  surprising, 
and  should  they  through  our  widely  diffused  periodicals 
find  their  way  across  the  waters,  will  prove  an  abundant 
antidote  to  the  Commissioner's  notice  to  those  who  have 
thought  of  emigrating  to  this  country,  but  who  desire  to 
live  in  wedlock,  that  they  may  not  hope  to  do  so  under  the 
legislation  of  that  Congress  which  has  for  several  years 
been  in  sueh  absolute  government  of  the  country  as  to 
render  the  veto  power  of  the  Executive  nugatory.  They 
are,  in  my  judgment,  important  enough  to  produce  some 
effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  country,  for  they  show  that 
our  laboring  people  are  saving  and  putting  at  interest  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  people 
at  large  are  paying  from  their  abundance  more,  lai-gely 
more,  than  the  interest  on  our  national  debt  to  life  insur- 
ance corapautes,  as  a  provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
tect them.* 

■  Thfi  facta  presented  io  the  text,  eiiibit  the  oondition  of  tbe  workingmen 
ot  PfOteotivB  Ameriea,  dnd  the  following  teatiioony  of  Wm.  Hoylo,  of  Maoehea- 
ter,  and  R.  Dndle;  Baxter,  ni[]  ehon  how  it  Doupnres  irith  that  of  those  of 
Free  Trade  England.  It  is  found  on  pages  3B  to  42  of  tba  4th  edition  of  Oi:r 
ifallanal  ftt*o»rce«,  by  Win.  Hoyle.    London,  1870. 

"The  presenl  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1S69)  ia  30,836,210;  of 

"TliB  following  table  will  show  Ite'gradual  and  coatinucd  increase  in  our 
pauperism.     It  gives  Ihe  number  of  paupers  in  the  Uniled  Kingdom  from  1869 


e^d"&. 

,..„.... 

M.- 

Total. 

1S60 

831,080 

114,209 

44,039 

1,010,158 

50,683 

1,068,219 

»4«,166 

118,928 

59,S4] 

1863 

1,142,624 

130,284 

86,228 

1,329,138 

1,009,289 

130,705 

68,135 

121,394 

69,217 

1,162,044 

820,844 

119,608 

64,057 

88,650 

1,148,643 

1,034,823 

128,978 

72,925 

1869 

1,«3B.549 

128,339 

74,745 

1,242,633 

1870 

1,079,391 

73,921 

pauperism  and  vagrano 
■t  tiesa  two  evils,     Tl 
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The  Commissioner's  theory,  that  our  legislation  is  mak- 
ing the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  is  that  which  was 
hurled  at  us  by  every  copperhead  orator,  from  Horatio 
Seymour  down,  during  the  last  canvass.  We  also  encoun- 
tered it  in  every  rebel  paper  in  the  South,  and  there  were 
those  who  feared  that  it  might  produce  an  effect  upon  the 
popular  mind.  I  was  not  one  of  them.  The  American 
people  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  when  they  have  the 
toothache,  or  are  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  or  are  being 
stripped  of  property  through  the  medium  of  a  sheriff's 
sale,  and  remembering  the  disasters  of  the  last  free-trade  and 
hard-money  era  of  the  country,  I  contrasted  it  with  their 
present  condition  and  relied  confidently  upon  their  judg- 
ment. In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  and 
judgment  on  this  point,  I  appealed  during  the  canvass  to 
the  statistics  of  my  own  city,  and  among  other  telling  facta 
found,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  that  in  1860  the  sheriff 
of  Philadelphia  had  received  seventeen  hundred  and  forty 
writs  for  the  sale  of  real  estate,  and  that  in  1867  he  had 


of  psupera  on  Ihe  books  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  wid  the  numbsr  of  vagrants 
who  apply  for  lodging  or  oaaual  relief  on  tbe  satne  day ;  but  this,  bat  ver;  im- 
perfeotly  portrays  tbe  pauperism,  etc.  of  tbe  country.  Aoeording  to  this  method 
of  raokooing,if  amanliecomeaohargeable  to  thenniOQontbe2dof  Jdnuary.  and 
comes  off  again  on  tbe  Slat  of  Deeember,  he  is  not  counted,  tbnugb  be  has  been 
receiving  relief  daring  the  whole  year,  eacept  two  days.  The  etatiatics  of  tba 
Poor  Law  Board,  give  the  number  of  paupers  and  VBgranta  relieved  on  one  day, 
(nbiob  is  what  they  profess  to  do),  but  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  persona 
who  get  relief  as  paupers  and  vagrants  during  the  year.  Thia  is  the  idea  gener- 
ally reeeived,  but  it  ia  erroneous, 

"  In  order  to  get  tbe  number  of  persons  who  received  relief  during  186B,  wo 
must  multiply  1,281,861  by  Si,  which  gives  *,48S,7JB.  Thia,  then,  is  the  real 
number  oC  persons  who  were  ohargeableas  paupers,  atone  time  oranother,  during 
that  year,  or  nearly  one  in  seven  of  the  entire  population.  Admitting  that  a 
eunsiderable  number  of  these  might  be  persons  who  applied  twice  or  three  timte 

lation  aa  having  been  paupers  during  the  course  of  the  year." 

"  In  reference  to  thia  suliject,  Mr.  K.  Dudley  Baiter,  in  his  work  on  jVoHoji- 
oi /.irnms,  remarks  :— 

"'The  average  number  of  paupers  atone  time  in  receipt  of  relief  in  18B6,  was 
916,000,  being  less  than  for  any  of  the  four  preceding  years.  The  total  number 
relieved  during  1886  may,  on  the  authority  of  a  return  of  1887,  given  in  the 
Appendix,  be  calculated  at  three  and  a  half  limes  that  nomber,  or  3,110(1,000. 
All  these  may  he  considered  as  belonging  to  the  16,000.000  of  the  manual  labor 

actual  'cases  of  relief  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  (be  loss  of  work  and  wages. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  poor  submit  to  great  hardships,  and  are  many  weeks, 
and  even  months,  out  of  work  before  they  will  apply  to  tbe  guardians.  They 
eihaost  their  savings;  they  try  to  the  utmost,  their  trade  unions  or  benefit 
societies ;  they  pawn  little  by  little  all  their  furniture ;  and  at  last  are  driven  to 
ask  relief.' 

adeqoaloly  tbe  pressure  of  our  poverty.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  per. 
sous  who  are  dependent  upon  Ibeir  friends  and  relations ;  and  there  are  a  nuiu- 
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received  but  seven  hundred  and  six — a  decrease  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent.,  although  the  population  of  the  city 
had  increased  more  than  forty  per  cent.  "What  makes  this 
fact  more  significant  is,  that  under  our  system  of  selling 
land  under  ground  rents  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  is  the 
savings-bank  of  the  Philadelphia  workingman.  I  also  as- 
certained the  number  of  suits  that  were  instituted  in  the 
years  1857-58-59  and  1865-66  and  1867,  respectively,  in 
our  local  courts.  The  evidence  from  this  source  is  not 
less  significant  than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  The  court 
of  common  pleas  is  emphatically  the  poor  man's  court.  It 
obtains  jurisdiction  by  appeal  from  the  judgments  of  mag- 
istrates, and  the  amount  at  issue  before  its  juries  is  for 
sums  less  than  $100.  The  result  of  my  mvestigation 
showed  that  the  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  latter 
years,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population  which 
had  taken  place,  was  but  little  more  than  one-half  the  num- 


ber who,  as  Dudley  Baster  says,  snbmit  to  great  hardships  sooner  thiin  apply 
for  relief.  If  all  who  are  thus  siluated  be  summed  up,  it  cnnnot  ainoupl  lo 
much  less  tbnn  one-third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  manual  labor  class,  or 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  eent.  of  the  entire  population. 

"  The  Government  returns  in  reference  to  Tagrancy  are  eren  more  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory  than  the  pauper  returns.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
national  figures  to  illnslrale  this,  but  it  will  be  suffioiently  manifest  if  I  give  the 
statistics  in  reference  to  one  union — the  Bury  Union,  in  whioli  I  reside. 

"  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  paupers  and  vagrants  returned  to  the 
Poot.Law  Board,  January  1st,  137<^,  and  published  in  their  report  Ri  represent- 
in  18B1,  was  101,142. 

Paupers 4,373 

"The  aolual  number  of  eases  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy  during  the  year  end. 
ing  March,  1370,  in  tho  Bnry  Union  was  as  follows ; 

Ko.  of  oases  of  Paupers  relieved 15,013 

"  "        Vagrants     "        lo^71 

"These  returns  eorroborato  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Purdy,  in  reference  to 
the  pauperism  of  the  country;  and  they  show  that  if  the  total  eases  of  vagrancy 
during  the  year  were  given,  it  would  numerioally  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
the  number  of  paupers. 

"  No  doubt  a  very  large  number  of  the  vagrant  oases  arc  from  among  the  pau- 
pers, and  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  same  parties  apply  several  times 

very  large  class  of  our  population  who  have  no  flsed  dwelling-plaoe ;  they  move 
about  getting  a  iivins,  V  begging  or  stealing,  or  by  imposition  upon  the  public, 
as  may  be  most  convenient.  Adding  this  class  to  the  pauper  class,  it  rercals  an 
amount  of  destitution  and  demoraliiation  in  the  country  tliat  Is  perfectly  appal- 
ling, and  that  is  a  lasting  disgraee  to  our  oiviliiation  and  nhristianily." 
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ber  instituted  in  the  former  period.     The  figures  are  as 
follows : 


2.503 


1857 

1858 " 

1859 ":::;;:::::;:;:::. .3.041 

iRBPi  8,195 

i»o5 j^  5QU 

1866 I'lfil 

iw ::::;::::::::5;S2 

4,fi33 


e  of  cases 3^562 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  extends  to  all  cases 
involving  more  than  $100.  Its  records  are  consistent  with 
those  of  the  common  pleas.  The  figures  from  its  records 
are  as  follows : 


1857  . 

1858  . 

1859  . 


..4,977 


. .  9.894 
..9,702 
-.7,262 

26,8fi8 


1865 

]ll^ .'..■.■..5,716 

ISS' 6,674 

17,367 

Decrease 9^43^ 

I  am  sure  I  do  Mr.  Wells  no  injustice  when  I  complain 
of  his  palpable  negligence  in  omitting  to  appeal  to  such 
sources  of  information  as  I  have  indicated,  and  attempting 
to  deduce  general  laws  by  which  to  guide  our  legislation 
from  the  lame  and  impotent  array  of  facts  he  has  digested. 
We  pay  him  a  salary  which  he  deems  adequate.  His 
traveling  expenses  are  at  the  cost  of  the  Treasury,  and  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  competent  clerical  force,  and  that  he 
should  have  rested  all  his  theories  upon  an  array  of  facts 
so  meagre  and  so_  easily  disproved  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
creditable  to  his  industry  or  judgment. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  told  us  that 
hearing  of  my  intended  attack  he  had  asked  information 
from  two  sources  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
Commissioner's  position.  That  was  an  idle  waste  of  time. 
Had  he  spent  it  in  examining  Mr.  Wells'  figures,  he  would 
have  discovered  from  their  own  manifest  incongruity  that 
no  two  or  two  hundred  authorities  could  give  them  a  char- 
acter for  respectabihty  or  the  weight  of  authority.     The 
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gentleman  is  an  arithmetician  and  knows  that  $111,000  are 
not  twenty-one  and  forty-nine  hundredths  per  cent,  of 
$5,164,500,  and  that  $37,000  are  not  seven  and  twenty-six 
hundredths  per  cent,  of  $5,053,500.  Yet  the  Commis- 
sioner tells  ua  they  are,  and  so  impairs  the  value  of  the 
important  table  on  page  111  of  his  report.  I  invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  two  elaborate  tables  to  be 
found  on  page  16  of  the  report,  the  first  purporting  to 
show 'in  parallel  columns  the  ■' average  weekly  expendi- 
tures for  provisions,  house-rent,"  etc. ;  the  second,  "average 
weekly  earnings,"  and  the  third  "surplus  for  clothing, 
housekeeping  goods,"  etc.,  of  families  in  1867  ;  the  other 
in  corresponding  columns  purporting  to  show  "average 
weekly  expenditures  of  families  of  varying  numbers  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1860  and  1867,  respectively." 

More  remarkable  tables  than  these  never  were  prepared 
by  statistician.  I  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Dclmar,  late 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  was  a  paragon  in  his  way; 
but  he  must  look  out  for  his  honors,  for  in  these  tables 
the  Special  Commissioner  of  Eevenue  has  beaten  him 
roundly  m  hia  own  department.  Unhappy  Delmarl 
Happy  Commissioner  Wells !  For  Delmar's  report  Con- 
gress had  nothing  but  an  indignant  vote  requiring  its  sup- 
pression, though  it  lay  ready  printed  and  bound ;  but  for 
Wells'  budget  of  more  egregious  blunders  it  has  such 
admiration  and  approval,  that  no  love  of  economy  could 
restrain  it  from  voting  to  print  it  for  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  The  tables  to  which  I  refer  must  speak  for 
themselves,  for  no  man  can  describe  or  characteriae  them, 
They  are  as  follows : 


.,.,..„„. 

fjr  priivlntoiis 

Aversgc  weekly 

Surplns  fiir  cloth- 
ing, bouaekeep- 
iagg«id»,etc. 

£10  21 
8  3S 
12  26 

15  02 

16  23 
11  67 
23  78 

$17  00 
IT  52 
18  7S 
IB  50 
23  83 
17  11 

25  00 

S6  76 

PBrents  and  threa  ehildren 

US 

Parentfl  and  aeven  ehildren 

122 

General  average  of  the  above... 

$14  28 

$18  90 

U  or 
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Slstuffemil™. 

Aver^  Wf eki, 
Vlagea. 

Aven^    weatlj 
rent.di)thine,elc 

Ra- 

In  1867. 

laiseo. 

(n  im. 

In  I860. 

Par»DtB  and  one  child 

tlT   00 
IT  52 

19  60 
33  Z3 
17  11 
13  SO 
S5  DO 

$18  ae 

112  17 
12  00 
11  50 

14  15 

10  37 
9  50 

15  17 

$12  IS 

317  00 

17  52 

18  75 

19  50 
23  33 
17  11 

35  00 

$ia  96 

S9  96 
10  31 

10  711 

11  S3 

9  46 
U  09 
$10  8S 

$2  31 
1  69 

97 

1  83 
1  03 

11  31 

General  average  of  the  above.... 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  give  these  tables  a 
reasonable  amount  of  consideration,  and  if  he  still  thinks 
they  may  be  correct  refer  them  to  another  authority — the 
ancient  matrons  of  his  district.  But  before  making  this 
reference,  I  beg  him  to  advise  the  ladies  of  the  fact  that 
he  draws  his  question  from  an  official  document ;  for  if  he 
fails  to  take  this  precaution  they  will  hold  him  guilty  of 
perpetrating  a  practical  joke  at  their  expense,  by  submit- 
ting to  their  judgment  so  absurd  a  proposition.  They 
■will  doubtless  admit  that  parents  with  two  children  cannot 
live  so  well  on  the  same  money  as  parents  with  but  one, 
and  that  as  a  general  rule  it  costs  more  to  maintain  parents 
and  three  children  than  is  required  for  the  support  of 
those  with  but  two  or  one,  and  that  the  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  parents  and  four  children ;  but  they  will  pro- 
bably doubt  his  sincerity  when  he  asks  whether  parents 
with  five  children  can  live  as  well  on  leas  money  than  is 
required  to  support  parents  with  but  three,  and  will  laugh 
at  the  proposition  that  parents  with  six  children  can  live 
as  well  on  less  money  tuan  parents  with  but  two ;  and  I 
think  I  hear  them  crying  out,  "  Why,  sir,  what  do  you 
mean  by  asking  us  whether  parents  with  sis  children  can 
live  for  less  than  parents  with  two,  and  yet  in  the  same 
breath  telling  us  that  if  they  happen  to  have  a  seventh,  be 
it  boy  or  girl,  it  will  more  than  double  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  family  ? "  Unwelcome  seventh  child  I  According 
to  Wells  you  come  into  the  family  of  every  laboring  man 
to  double  the  househuld  expenses  though  all  your  six 
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predecessors  be  still  sheltered  by  the  paternal  roof  I 
Lucky  children  numbers  five  and  six  I — henceforth  you 
will  be  welcomed  everywhere;  for  the  Special  Commis- 
sioQer  of  Eevenue  has  proved  that  in  all  instances  your 
coming  reduces  the  expenses  of  the  family  to  less  than 
they  were  when  the  household  flock  consisted  of  but  two ! 
According  to  the  Commissioner  this  law  of  social  life, 
hitherto  undiscovered,  is  absolute,  and  prevailed  alike  in 
1860  and  1867. 

_  To  invite  attention  to  these  tables  is  to  subject  them  to 
ridicule ;  and  yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  the  foundation- 
stone  and  the  keystone  of  Mr.  "Wells'  entire  structure; 
upon  them  he  rests  all  his  argument,  and  from  them  he 
deduces  his  conclusion,  that  marriage  is  a  luxury  the 
laboring  people  of  America  cannot  safely  enjoy.  Happily 
for  the  country  they  are  so  flagrantly  and  absurdly  false, 
that  Mr.  Wells'  deductions  and  conclusions  will  be  re- 
ceived but  as  the  vain  imaginings  of  a  dreamy  andindo- 
lent  theorist.* 

In  view  of  the  unquestioned  facts  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  and  the  urgency  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  a  return  to  the  revenue  tariff  and  contracted 
currency  of  1860, 1  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  re- 
ganls  poverty  and  idleness  as  supreme  blessings  to  the 
laboring  peopleof  our  country,  and  I  rejoice  that  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  floor  upon  the  motion  to  print  his  report, 
and  sounded  an  alarm  to-  the  masses  of  my  countrymen 
by  telling  them  that  it  is  an  insidious  plea  for  their  im- 
poverishment. 

In  my  judgment,  the  first  duty  of  an  American  statesman 
is  to  watch  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  country.  They  produce  its  wealth,  they  fight  its  bat- 
tles, and  in  their  hands  is  its  destiny ;  for  at  every  election 
they  east  a  majority  of  the  ballots,  and  upon  their  intelli- 
gence, integrity,  and  manly  independence  rest  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  To  make  Republican  government  an 
enduring  success,  we  must  guard  the  productions  of  our 
laborers  against  competition  with  those  of  the  ill-paid  and 
oppressed  laborers  of  Europe,  so  that  each  head  of  a  family 
may  by  the  wages  he  can  earn  maintain  a  home,  and  be 
able  to  support  his  children  during  the  years  required  to 
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give  them  the  advantages  of  our  common  sobool  system. 
If  the  Commissioner's  report  proves  anything  to  those 
who  are  able  to  detect  its  fallacies,  and  test  the  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  its  comparative  tables,  it  is  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cheap  and  abundant  currency  we  now  have, 
and  the  system  of  protection  which  the  war  forced  us  to 
adopt,  the  American  people  are  consuming  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  than  they  were  ever  before 
able  to  consume ;  are  producing  more  of  what  they  con- 
sume than  ever  before,  and  in  spite  of  the  taxes  imposed 
by  the  national  debt  and  other  incidents  of  the  war,  are 
coming  to  be  commercially  independent  of  other  nations. 
Yes,  sir,  under  the  influence  of  a  tariff  which,  though  it 
levies  duties  on  raw  materials  and  commodities  which  we 
do  not  and  cannot  produce,  is  still  in  a  measure  protective, 
and  an  adequate  amount  of  currency,  we  are  slowly 
emerging  from  our  commercial  dependence  upon  England, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  imports  have  steadily 
diminished  since  1865.  Thus  in  1866,  1867,  and  1868, 
respectively,  the  amounts  of  foreign  merchandise  imported 
into  the  country  were  as  follows : 

Year  ending  30th  of  June,  1866 S423,4':0,64e 

Tear  ending  30th  of  June.  1867 374,943,502 

YeareadrngSOthof  June,  1868 344,873,433 

Thus  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  facts  that  the 
increase  of  our  wealth  is  unparalleled,  and  the  natural  in- 
crease of  our  population  is  very  rapid,  and  that  "  from  the 
1st  of  July,  1865,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1868,  about  one 
million  natives  of  foreign  countries  have  sought  a  perma- 
nent home  in  the  United  States,"  our  purchases  of  foreign 
commodities  are  steadily  diminishing.  The  sapient  de- 
duction of  the  Special  Commissioner  of  the  Eevenue  from 
these  facts  is,  that  we  are  unable  to  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  and  that  to  stimulate  foreign  trade  we  must  reduce 
the  wages  of  our  laborers,  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
currency  now  profitably  employed  in  the  development  of 
our  productive  power.  His  theory  is  that  "all  commerce 
is  in  the  nature  of  barter  or  exchange,"  and  his  complaint 
is  that: 

"  Wc  have  so  raised  the  cost  of  all  domestic  products  that  ex- 
change in  kind  with  all  foreign  nations  is  almost  impossible.  The 
majority  of  what  foreign  nations  have  to  sell  us,  aa  already  shown, 
we  most  or   will  have.     What  foreign  nations   want  and   we   pro- 
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dnce,  cotton  and  a  few  other  articles  excepted,  they  can  buy  elsewhere 
cheaper.  We  are,  therefore,  obli^d  to  pay  in  no  small  part  for  such 
forei)fn  productions  as  we  need  or  will  have,  either  in  the  precious 
metals  or,  what  is  worse,  in  unduly  depreciated  promises  of  national 
payment" 

The  Commissioner's  exception  of  "cotton  and  a  few 
other  articlea"  leaves  Hamlet  out  of  the  play,  and  surrei!- 
dera  his  whole  case,  for  we  can  raise  enough  of  the  articles 
he  excepts,  and  of  which  we  have  a  Datural  monopoly,  to 
pay  for  every  foreign  prodnction  "  we  must  or  will  have." 

The  beneficent  results  of  free  labor  in  the  former  slave 
States  are  an  agreeable  surprise  to  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
The  South  is  abundantly  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural 
resonrces,  but  she  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  currency 
to  develop  them.  Were  she  adec[uately  supplied  with  cur- 
rency, and  the  season  should  be  a  favorable  one,  her  pro- 
duction of  cotton,  and  the  few  other  articles  excepted  by 
the  Commissioner,  would  more  than  double  that  of  1868, 
and  as  other  nations  must  have  her  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  other  semi-tropical  productions  which  they  cannot 
procure  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  true  way  to  stop 
the  flow  of  precious  metals  and  Government  bonds  is  to 
stimulate  production  by  protecting  the  wages  of  labor  and 
avoiding  any  contraction  of  the  currency.  In  support  of 
this  view,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  send  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  abroad  annually  for 
sugar.  If  capitalists  will  lend  the  planters  of  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas  the  means  to  cultivate  their  sugar- 
fields,  they  will  produce  crops  that  will  save  a  large  per- 
centage of  this  vast  sum  to  the  country.* 

I  showed,  in  a  former  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  we 
bought  about  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  amount  of 
railroad  iron  exported  by  Great  Britain  during  the  first 
ten  months  of  1868,  saying; 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular  which  reads  thus  :  '  Fifty-eight, 
Old  Broad  street,  London,  November  30, 1868,  from  8.  W.  Hopkins  & 

«  Sinea  my  remarks  were  delivered,  I  hare  reaeived  from  Messrs.  MoFarlao, 
StrMght  4  Co.,  oominisaion  meroiianla  of  New  Orleane,  their  trade  circular  of 
February  1st,  from  nbich  I  extract  the  folloiring  corrobaration  of  my  views: 

"Receipts  of  the  LouiEisna  sugar  crop  this  sesEOn  to  3(lth  ultimo,  lacluaive, 
foot  up  17,419  hogsheads  sugar,  aod  109,518  barrels,  4692  half  barrele,  and  IT 
quarter  barrels  molasees.  But  for  lack  of  promptncea  io  couuencing  grinding 
early,  and  of  adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  producere  fur  securing  a, 
large  jield,  and  the  earl;  eeverc  frosts,  succeeded  by  &iods  of  rain,  the  Louiai^ 
ana  sugar  crop  of  1363  would  probably  hare  reached  lli.OOO  hogsheads  at  least, 
or  about  three  times  the  product  of  1887.     The  yield  of  1368  must  bare  been  re- 
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Co.,  exporters  of  railway  iron.  Monthly  Report  of  Bspotts  of  Rails 
from  Great  Britain,  extracted  from  the  G-overninent  returns.'  By 
this  report  it  appears  that  in  the  ten  months  ending  October  31, 
ISeS,  UreafBritain  exported  509,968  tons  of  rails.  Gentlemen  pro- 
b^Iy  think  that  England's  colonial  dependencies  took  most  of  this 
'- —  that  British  India,  British  North  America,  and  Australia  toofe 
io,  gentlemen ;  we  are  her  chief  commercial  dependency.  She 
'  niistresa,  and  ne  maintain  her  throne  and  aristocracy.  No; 
the  British  dependencies  took  but  84,000  tons,  and  her  Bepnblican 
dependency,  the  United  States,  took  228.000  tons.  Of  the  509,963 
tons  of  rails,  we  took  21,000  tons  more  than  were  taken  by  British 
India,  Eussia,  British  North  America,  Sweden,  Prussia,  France, 
Spain  and  the  Canaries.  Onba,  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Australia." 

The  Commissioner  makes  no  note  of  such  facts  as  this, 
but  finding  some  fortunately  situated  manufacturers  of  pig- 
iron  guilty  of  making  profits  almost  equal  to  those  which 
merchants  and  bankers  average,  he  holds  them  up  to  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  and  wonders— yes,  in  an  official  report, 
sneeringly  expresses  his  surprise — that  they  have  not  pe- 
titioned Congress  to  legislate  for  t!ie  reduction  of  their 
profits  I  He  probably  does  not  know  that  the  high  rate  at 
which  pig-iron  is  now  selling  is  stimulating  the  production 
of  that  primary  article  to  an  extent  that  promises  an  early 
home  supply  and  such  competition  among  our  own  people 
as  must  inevitably  cheapen  the  price  of  iron  and  reduce 
the  profits  of  those  whose  product  is  now  in  unusual  re- 
quest. In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  not  only  point  the 
Commissioner  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing pig-iron  in  Pennsylvania,  but  appeal  to  all  the  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  from  districts  in  or  near  which  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  limestone  are  found.  Districts  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  iron  trade  are  now  producing  large  quanti- 
ties of  pig-iron ;  and  I  ask  gentlemen  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,   Tennessee, 

duced  by  mere  waste,  oaused  by  la<ik  of  wood,  lateness  Id  beginning  to  grind 
and  the  nnfavorable  weatbeT  during  tbe  latter  part  of  tbe  grinding  season,  say 
25,O0U  begsbeada  ar  more,  leaving,  perbaps,  911, OOU  bogsbeada  to  be  realized. 
Tbis  great  waste  from  a  bountiful  crop  is  greatly  t«  be  regretted,  and  we  may 
hope  it  will  not  be  repeated. 

'*  The  production  of  domestic  cane-ioreett,  properly  protected  and  encourayedf 
might  be  increaied  far  beyond  Iht  id^a,  of  muny  win  are  direetis  i«lei-e«led.  Wa 
heileve  the  tugar  landa  of  tbie  State  and  Texas  might  be  uade  tt>  produoe  tbe 
entire  65l),Dl)U  tons  at  nigar  sud  to  be  reqnired  annually  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  eaving  the  (1UO,OIHI,000  ot'  apeoie  paid  yearly  for  foreign 
Bweets,  including  charges  and  import  duty,  or  perhaps  filly  to  sixty  millions  ac- 
tually paid  to  furelgn  producers.  We  have  space  only  to  ask  the  genuine  finan- 
cier to  consider  this  important  instrumentality  in  aid  of  a  retura  to  tbe  specie 
basis."— iVo«  Io  Pamphlet  Edilim. 
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North  Carolina,  and  Oregon,  whether  there  are  not  more 
furnaces  erecting  ia  their  States,  respectively,  than  ever 
were  in  process  of  erection  at  oae  time  before,  and  whether 
those  already  existing  are  not  in  full  operation?  Virginia 
has  no  voice  on  this  floor  with  which  to  respond  to  my 
appeal,  but  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  Pennsylvanians 
are  constructing  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills  in  va- 
rious parts  of  that  State.  If  we  would  turn  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  and  put  our  bonds  at  par,  and  stop  the 
outflowing  of  gold  interest  by  receiving  them  in  the  hands 
of  immigrants,  or  in  pay  for  our  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  we  must  avoid  the  Commissioner's  nostrums, 
free  trade,  and  hard  money,  and  promote  the  development 
of  the  boundless  natural  resources  of  the  country.  By  no 
other  means  can  we  arrest  the  export  of  specie  and  bonds 
in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  Commissioner's  report  that 
I  would  gladly  review,  but  having  addressed  myself  to  a 
single  one,  I  will  leave  them  for  the  consideration  of  others. 
Meanwhile  I  congratulate  the  country  that  it  is  so  strong, 
and  the  currents  of  its  prosperity  are  so  broad,  and  moving 
with  such  increasing  volume,  that  no  official  report  or  the 
vagaries  of  no  theorist  can  impair  or  arrest  its  progress. 
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Lettkb  to  tub  Operatives  i:^  the  Workshops  and 
Factories  of  the  Fourth  Congressionai,  Distsict 
OF  Pennsylvania, 

The  duties  with  which  Opngress,  by  special  resolu- 
tion, charged  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of 
which  I  am  amember,  will  probably  consume  the  vacation, 
and  require  me  to  be  absent  from  my  district  and  lahor- 
ously  engaged,  while  my  colleagues  are  enjoyin"  the  rest 
and  recreation  which  with  my  impaired  health  I  so  much 
need. 

I  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  give  the  time  to 
conference  and  correspondence  with  my  constituents  to 
which  their  interest  in  public  afiairs  entitles  them,  and 
therefore  address  you  thus  publicly  on  topics  which  many 
communications  from  you  show  me  you  deem  to  be  of  prim- 
ary importance  at  this  time,  viz :  the  practicability  of  the 
eight-hour  system,  and  the  propriety  of  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  apportions  the  pay  of  work- 
men in  the  Navy  Yards  to  the  number  of  hours'  service 
performed. 

Though  your  letters  differ  in  form,-  tie  substance  is 
about  the  same:  and  by  replying  to  two  questions,  I 
think  I  can  answer  most  of  your  communications.  You 
really  ask  but  two  questions,  and  I  hope  that  each  of  you 
who  has  written  to  me  on  this  subject  will  accept  this  as  a 
reply.    Your  questions  are ; 

First:— Are  you  in  favor  of  the  eight-hour  system? 
Second : — Do  you  sustain  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  prohibiting  the  payment  of  the  same  wages  for  eight 
hours'  work  in  a  Navy  Yard  that  are  paid  for  ten  hours' 
work  in  private  establishments? 

The  first  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative.  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  eight-hour  system,  and  am  not  a  recent  con- 
vert to  the  doctrine.  It  is  more  than  35  years  since,  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  jewelry  establishment,  I  united  with  the 
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journeymeE  of  that  and  other  trades  in  promoting  the 
recognition  of  the  ten-hour  system.  There  are  some  of 
my  co-laborers  who,  at  this  distant  day,  can  testify  that  in 
support  of  the  reform  we  proposed,  I  then  asserted  tha,t 
the  laborer's  day  should  be  divided  into  three  equal  divi- 
sions, inasmuch  as  he  could  by  eight  hours  of  honest  labor 
produce  enough  to  entitle  him  to  eight  hours  for  rest,  and 
eight  hours  for  recreation  or  study.  At  that  time  a 
mechanic's  day's  work,  at  indoors  employment,  from  Sep- 
tember to  April,  ended  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
and  I  never  lighted  my  lamp  for  night-work  without 
feeling  that  humanity  was  outraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
millions  whose  toil  produced  all  the  wealth  were  com- 
pelled at  the  cost  of  sight  and  health  to  labor  thus,  while 
those  who  only  bought  and  sold  their  productions  were 
free  from  such  exactions.  Those  early  convictions  abide 
with  me,  and  have  controlled  my  votes  as  your  represen- 
tative. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  not  proposed  to  establish  the  eight- 
hour  system  by  Act  of  Congress.  That  would  have  been 
to  attempt  an  impossibility ;  but  that  I  have  sedulously 
and  courageously  labored  to  remove  all  hindrances,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  its  establishment  is  also  true.  Much 
has  been  done ;  and  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States,  if  they  will  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  their  position,  and  firmly  maintain  their  in- 
terests, can  establish  the  eight-hour  system,  I  conscien- 
tiously believe.  One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  this  just 
reform  has  been  to  some  extent  removed,  and  another, 
which  seemed  to  be  beyond  human  control,  has  been  wholly 
obliterated  during  the  nine  years  through  which  I  have 
been  your  representative.  I,  of  course,  allude  to  free  trade 
and  slavery. 

Our  country  is  so  extended,  its  resources  are  so  vast  and 
diversified,  and  the  sources  of  profitable  employment  for 
our  people  are  so  manifold,  that  we  may  establish  our  own 
industrial  system,  and  maintain  it  against  all  opposition, 
without  abridging  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  culture  of  any  of  our  people. 

We  can  live  and  prosper,  and  expand  while  maintaining 
a  system  of  absolute  commercial  independence.  Then  the 
eight-hour  system  will  be  practicable,  but  until  this  be  ef- 
fected, and  while  our  markets  are  freely  opened  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  our 
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labor  system  must  conform  more  or  less  closely  to- those  of 
these  competing  nations.  They  produce  every  result  of  me- 
chanical skill  and  labor  that  we  can,  but  they  do  not  pay  the 
same  price  for  any  kind  of  labor.  Belgium  and  France 
pay  for  a  day's  work  by  a  skilled  hand  with  francs  worth 
twenty  cents  gold;  England  with  shillings  worth  twenty- 
five  centB  gold;  and  America  with  dollars  worth  about 
seventy  cents  gold  at  this  time;*  and  the  American 
receives  for  almost  every  variety  of  work  as  many  dollars 
as  the  Enghshman  does  shillings,  or  the  Belgian  or  French- 
man francs.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  cannot  sell 
our  productions  in  those  countries,  and  that,  inlthe  absence 
of  a  tariff  that  will  protect  your  wages,  and  which  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  wages  which  workmen  in 
those  countries  are  compelled  to  accept,  and  those  which 
you  receive  for  ten  hours',  and  hope  to  get  for  eight  hours' 
labor,  they  can  undersell  us  in  our  own  markets,  and  de- 
prive you  of  work  and  wages  by  closing  our  workshops 
and  factories.  Though  politically  independent,  we  are 
commercially  dependent.  "We  endured  a  long  war  as  the 
price  of  our  political  independence,  but  have  hitherto  con- 
sented to  be  held  in  commercial  dependence,  and  to  allow 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  England  to  determine 
what  wages  the  American  workman  shall  receive  and  how 
many  hours  he  shall  work  each  day  to  support  his  family. 
To  promote  our  commercial  independence  and  secure  our 
labor  market  to  our  own  people  and  those  who  may  become 
such  by  immigration,  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  my 
labors  as  your  representative. 

"When  these  objects  shall  be  attained,  the  eight-hour 
system  can  and  will  be  established.  But  till  then,  you  can- 
not enjoy  it.  To  my  mind  nothing  is  more  apparent  than 
this. 

A  word,  now,  as  to  the  prospect.  In  1857,  we  had  a 
revenue  tariff.  Free  trade  prevailed.  What  was  your 
condition?  A  large  portion  of  you  were  without  employ- 
ment. The  price  of  goods  was  low,  but  you  had  no  work 
by  which  you  could  earn  money  to  buy  them,  cheap  aa 
they  were.  Banks  and  savings  banks  failed :  the  con- 
stable and  sheriff  were  busy ;  immigration  was  arrested,  and 
large  numbers  of  immigrants,  discouraged  by  the  hopeless 
prospect,  returned  to  their  native  countries  convinced  that 
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the  American  Republic  was  not  a  happy  borne  for  the 
working  man.  Free  trade  is  the  subordination  of  the  im- 
mense productive  interests  of  our  country  to  the  demands 
of  the  few  who  are  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  and  such 
were  its  natural  results.  We  now  have  a  protective  tariff, 
and  the  circumstances  are  widely  different.  We  ace  mining 
more  coal,  making  more  iron,  planting  more  ^ain,  and 
building  more  locomotives,  houses,  factories  and  work- 
shops than  ever  before.  Labor  is  in  demand,  and  immigra- 
tion increasing  marvellously.  The  prospect  of  steady  work 
and  American  wages,  is  bringing  to  our  shores  workmen 
skilled  in  every  craft,  and  the  assurance  of  a  home  market 
for  their  crops  is  bringing  farmers  from  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  to  settle  among  us.  From  the  number  that  have 
already  arrived,  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  predict 
that  we  will  receive  this  year  400,000  European  emigrants, 
an  increase  of  70,000  over  any  previous  year.  I  submit  to 
you  the  question,  whether  this  is  not  a  significant  proof  of 
the  happy  effect  of  the  protective  tariff  which  the  exi- 
gences of  the  war  compelled  us  to  adopt.  Under  its 
influence  labor  is  in  demand,  and  the  laborer  is  steadily 
becoming  more  independent ;  and  if  we  perfect  and  .main- 
tain a  system  of  thorough  protection,  you  will  he  able  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  eight-hour  system.  This  will 
compel  other  nations  to  follow  our  benificent  exantple,  or 
behold  their  best  workmen  and  most  enterprising  farmers 
leave  their  shores  and  come  to  swell  the  power  of  the  great 
Republic.  To  ascertain  how  the  existing  tariff  may  be 
improved  is  the  duty  with  which  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  is  charged,  and  to  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
expect  to  devote  the  entire  vacation.  The  results  of  our 
labor  must  promote  your  objects.  It  is  already  apparent 
to  the  Committee  that  the  administration  of  the  law  can  be 
much  improved,  and  that  many  articles,  especially  of  tropi- 
cal growth,  which  we  do  not  produce,  but  which  enter  as 
raw  material  into  many  of  our  manufactures,  and  upon 
which  duties  are  now  collected,  should  be  admitted  free. 
_  Four  millions  of  laboring  people,  who,  from  the  founda- 
tions of  our  government,  have  been  used  to  antagonize 
your  interests,  are  now  free  to  co-operate  with  you.  They 
were  slaves,  and  their  emancipation  has  not  only  enabled 
them  to  assert  their  right  to  just  wages  for  their  labor,  but 
opened  as  a  new  field  to  free  labor  that  portion  of  our  coun- 
try  which  is  richest  in  combined  agricultural  and  mineral 
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resources,  but  from  which  trade  societies  and  free  schools 
for  the  children  of  worl^ing  people  have  always  been  ex- 
cluded. The  results  of  this  great  change  must  soon  he 
widely  felt.  Slaves,  could  not  without  danger  to  slavery, 
be  trained  to  skilled  labor.  Therefore  the  South  produced 
only  raw  materials,  and  her  statesmen,  desiring  the  mariieta 
of  the  world  in  which  to  sell  their  cotton  and  tobacco,  and 
to  buy  their  supply  of  manufactured  goods,  always  sup- 
ported free  trade  at  the  cost  of  the  commercial  indepen- 
dence of  the  country,  and  the  interests  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  North.  The  war  against  slavery  was  waged  not 
more  for  the  enslaved  negro  than  for  the  rights  of  free 
labor. 

To  the  second  question  I  reply,  that,  inasmuch  aa  I  be- 
lieve that  public  officers  are  bound  to  obey  the  law,  I  am 
compelled  to  sustain  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  The  law  of  1862  provides  "  that  ihe  hours  of  labor 
and  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  employees  in  the  Navy  Yards 
shall  conform,  aa  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terests, with  those  of  private  establishments  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinitv  of  the  respective  yards."  This  act  is  still 
in  force,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Navy  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  whom  the  question  has  been  referred,  have  ad- 
vised the  Secretary  and  President  Grant,  that  under  its  pro- 
visions the  Government  cannot  legally  pay  for  eight  hours' 
work  the  same  wages  that  are  paid  for  ten  hours  by  private 
establishments  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  yards  respec- 
tively. If,  therefore,  men  who  work  in  Navy  Yards  are  to 
receive  25  per  cent,  more  than  they  would  get  for  the  same 
work  in  private  establishments,  the  act  of  1862  must  be 
repealed.  That  can  only  be  done  by  Congress.  Neither 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  nor  the  President,  has  the  power 
to  repeal  a  law  or  the  right  to  disregard  one. 

Though  none  of  you  have  put  the  question  to  me  directly, 
some  of  you  will  now  ask,  will  you  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
this  act?  I  regret  that  I  do  not  feel  able  to  answer  this 
question  definitely.  As  at  present  advised,  my  judgment 
is  against  its  repeal ;  but  on  either  of  two  conditions,  I  will 
vote  for  it.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is,  that  it  shall  be 
made  apparent  to  me  that  the  tax-payers  of  my  district, 
including  the  women  and  children,  who  labor  in  factories 
ten  hours  or  more  to  the  day,  believe  that  the  men  who 
work  in  Navy  Yards  are  entitled  to  25  per  cent,  more  wages 
for  the  same  work  than  the  same  class  of  workmen  receive 
in  private  estabHshmeuts  in  Philadelphia 
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The  other  condition  is,  that  I  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
repeal  of  the  act  in  question  will  promote  the  acceptance 
of  the  eight-hour  system  in  private  shops  or  yards.  Private 
establishments  compete  with  each  other  and  with  those  of 
other  countries  in  the  sale  of  their  productiooa.  But  the 
Government  does  not  manufacture  for  a  market,  and,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  suecessfiU 
working  of  the  system. 

If  the  Government  adopts  this  rule  in  advance  of  indi- 
vidual employers,  you  will  find  that  all  work  that  can  be 
done  m  private  shops  will  be  sent  there,  and  the  number 
of  bands  employed  in  Navy  Yards  will  be  very  limited. 
Congress,  while  struggling  to  reduce  our  colossal  debt, 
will  not  require  much  work  to  be  done  at  League  Island, 
or  any  other  station,  if  25  per  cent,  above  the  average 
market  rate  is  to  be  paid  for  every  day's  work. 

But  neither  time  nor  printer's  space  will  permit  me  to 
present  all  the  considerations  touching  this  question  with 
■which  my  mind  is  laboring.  To  such  as  I  have  set  forth  I 
invite  your  candid  consideration.  The  destinies  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  our  country  are  in  their  own  keeping.  I  have 
not  sought  to  flatter  or  propitiate  you.  While  I  remain 
your  representative,  you  are  entitled  to  know  my  views 
on  questions  which  many  of  you  regard  as  of  vital  impor- 
tance ;  and  I  have  written  frankly,  withholding  no  word 
that  candor  requires  me  to  utter.  I  address  you  as  a 
grateful  friend,  and  not  as  a  supplicant  for  further  honors : 
for,  if  I  am  permitted  to  consult  my  own  wishes,  my  con- 
nection with  public  office  will  terminate  with  the  XLIst 
Congress. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

„      ^        ,,  WM.  D.  KELLEY 

New  Yoek,  May  19th,  18G9. 
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Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  op  Representatives, 
January  11,  1870. 


Mr.  KelUy  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  I  have  more  than  once  endeavored  to 
impress  upon  Congress  tho  fact  that  lire  is  the  material  force 
or  nervous  power,  and  iron  and  steel  are  the  muscles  of  our 
more  modern  civilization.  The  trip-hammer,  with  its  won- 
derful power  and  more  wonderful  precision  and  delicacy 
of  stroke,  has  supplanted  the  sledge-hammer,  and  circular 
and  gang-saws  do  in  a  day  the  work  at  which  the  hand-saw 
labored  for  months.  Machine  tools,  such  as  lathes,  drills, 
planers,  and  shaping  machines,  impelled  like  the  trip-ham- 
mer and  aawa  l)y  the  unwearying  steam  engine,  itself  a 
mere  emhodiment  of  coai  and  iron  ore,  increase  the  perfec- 
tion and  amount  of  the  artisan's  productions  and  relieve 
him  of  the  exhausting  toil  which  shortened  the  life  of  his 
father  and  made  him  prematarely  old. 

Nations,  too,  are  subject  to  these  new  conditions.  How- 
ever free  their  institutions  may  be,  a  people  who  cannot 
supply  their  own  demand  for  iron  and  steel,  but  purchase 
it  from  foreigners,  are  not  independent ;  nor  is  their  de- 
pendence merely  commercial ;  they  are  politically  depend- 
ent ;  and  if  the  nation  on  which  they  depend  for  these 
e^ential  elements  of  modern  warfare  be  arrogant  and 
treacherous,  as  England  proved  herself  during  our  late 
civil  war,  they  must  endure  contumely  and  outrage  with 
unresisting  humility.  Commerce  and  war  both  demand 
iron  ships ;  we  tell  the  weight  of  our  guns,  whether  of  steel 
or  iron,  by  the  ton,  and  that  of  our  steel-pointed  shot  by 
the  hundred  weight;  and  while  we  depend  upon  her  for 
the  material  of  which  to  construct  ships,  guns,  and  shot, 
the  statesmen  of  England  know  they  can  trifle  with  and 
i  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims.     Able  as 
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we  were  to  crush  with  irresistible  power  a  gigantic  rebel- 
lion, they  know  that  until  we  shall  have  enough  furnaces, 
forges,  rolling-mills,  machine-shops,  and  skilled  artisans 
to  produce  and  fashion  a  supply  of  iron  and  steel  sufficient 
for  our  wants  in  peace  and  war,  we  cannot  engage  in  war 
with  England  because  we  must  depend  on  her  for  these 
primary  essentials  to  successful  modern  warfare.* 

I  am  impelled  to  renew  these  suggestions  by  the  report 
of  David  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 
which  abounds  in  propositions  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  which  if  adopted  by  Congress  will  compel 
us  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position  among  nations,  though 
our  population  may  equal  that  of  all  Europe,  as  our 
territory  already  does  that  of  the  whole  family  of  European 
Powers,  As  I  read  page  after  page  of  this  extraordinary 
paper  I  became  more  earnestly  anxious  to  detect  the  full 
force  of  its  suggestions,  and,  if  possible,  to  divine  the 
motive  or  spirit  that  prompted  them.  As  an  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Wells  this  paper  can  do  but  little 
harm,  but  its  circulation  in  Europe  under  the  sanction 
of  Congress  may  impair  our  credit  and  arrest  the  tide 
of  immigration  now  flowing  in  upon  us  in  unprecedented 
volume.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  notice  to  the  capitalists  of 
Europe  that  as  a   people,  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
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expansion  of  our  country,  we  are  tending  toward  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  to  the  oppressed  laborers  of  other  lands,  that 
our  working  people  are  becoming  from  year  to  year,  not 
only  relatively  but  absolutely  poorer,  and  that  this  is  there- 
fore not  the  country  to  which  poor  but  aspiring  men 
should  emigrate.  It  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Wells'  admirers  and  clients  that  though  our  wealth 
increased  during  the  last  decade  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
aix  per  cent.,  its  utmost  increase  during  this  decade  can  be 
but  sixty -five  and  eight  hundreths  per  cent.;  and  that  the 
grand  total  of  our  real  and  personal  property  cannot  be 
over  $23,400,000,000.* 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  point  out  the  fallacies  in 
this  portion  of  his  report,  as  I  would  gladly  do ;  and  I 
proceed  at  once  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
points  which  seem  to  require  more  special  animadversion. 
But,  before  turning  to  these,  let  me  request  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  New  York,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  to  turn  to  pages  24  et  seq.,  and 
learn  how  rapidly  their  respective  States  are  sinking  into 
poverty,  and  how  much  poorer  their  people  are  per  capita 
than  they  were  in  1860.  The  suggestion  will  doubtless 
surprise  them ;  yet  so  cunningly  does  Mr.  Wells  present  it 

»  Mr.  WeUa  is  the  oracle  of  reveoua  reformers,  and  Ihis  fumiahea  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  his  acouracj,  aa  hia  statement  of  the  rate  of  inoreaae  was  not  much 
moro  than  50  per  cent,  out  of  the  way. 

"  Dcduating  the  mine  of  the  (hen  elBvo  property,  the  real  and  personal  cstato 
of  this  conntry,  as  shown  bj  the  census  of  ISBB,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to 
$14,000,000,000,  being  about  $8,000,0110,000  in  excess  of  the  raluation  of  1S50. 
'Much,  however,  of  this  large  increase,'  as  we  have  since  been  told  by  Com- 
miaeioner  Wells,  'is  known  1o  have  been  due  to  more  accurate  methods  of  enum- 
eration, and  to  the  inclusion  of  many  elements  provioualj  left  nnnoticed.' 
Allowing  for  this,  the  inoreaae  of  the  decade  could  scarcely  have  elccoded 
E6,000,O00,  and  is,  indeed,  estimated  by  the  Commisaionor  at  even  less  than  this 

"  Thus  far  the  Censna  Bureau  has  given  na  no  estimate  of  the  property  of  1870; 
but  from  a  valuable  document  juat  now  published  by  the  Bureau  of  St4itistio9, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  its  head,  Mr.  Edward  Young,  no 
learn  that  it  will  be  shown  to  be  about  tSOO  per  head,  giving,  of  course,  thirty- 

hly  seventeen  thousand  miiliona  in  a  decode,  nearly  one-half  of  which  had  been 
years  of  war,  accompimied  by  a  waste  of  life  and  property  such  aa  had  been 


"Throngh  the  decade  1650-60,  there  was  none  of  the  waati 

!  of  war.     Peace 

prevailing,  eight  millions  were  added  to  the  numbers  of  our  pc 

opie,  and  yet  the 

addition  to  our  wealth  amounted  to  but  sii  thousand  millions,  o 

ir  about  S750  per 

head  of  the  then  added  population. 

"Throughout  the  iast  decade  there  was  a  waste  of  war  eslimi 

ited  by  Commis- 

sioner  Wells  at  no  less  than  nine  thonsand  millions.     The  addi 

hera  proves  to  be  but  sercn  millions,  and  yot  the  growth  of 
seventeen  hundred  millions,  or  about  $2500  for  each  head  of 

wealth  bus  been 

' 

lation."— for«ej'.  P<^,  Juno  I5lh,  1871. 
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tliat  foreigEers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  truth  so 
patent  to  every  observer  will  be  deceived  by  it  and  feel 
they  had  better — 

"  Bear  those  ilia  they  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of." 

One  of  the  processes  by  which  Mr.  Wells  sustains  his 
theory,  though  not  wanting  in  ingenuity,  is  very  simple. 
It  ia  to  assume  that  everything  ia  now  worth  from  thirty- 
five  to  thirty-nine  per  cent,  leas  than  it  was  at  the  time 
■with  which  he  proposes  hia  comparison.  We  know  that 
wheat  and  fiour  and  every  variety  of  cotton  and  woolen 
gooda  are  cheaper  now  than  they  were  in  1860.  But  Mr. 
Wella'  theory  is,  that  as  there  is  a  diSerence  in  the  market 
value  of  gold  and  greenbacks,  commodities  of  domestic 
production  ought  to  be  dearer ;  and  applying  his  theory 
to  such  facts  as  he  aeea  fit  to  preaent,  he  assumes  that  they 
are  dearer,  and  so  establishes  the  melancholy  warning  to 
all  peraons  proposing  to  emigrate  that  this  is  not  the 
country  to  which  they  should  come.  No  demonstration 
of  the  falaity  of  his  theory  or  of  its  absurdity  inducea  him 
to  halt,  but  in  spite  of  these  he  presses  onward  and  applies 
it  in  every  case.  When  examining  his  last  annual  report 
I  confronted  him  with  the  large  accumulation  of  deposits 
in  the  savings-banks  aa  evidence  that  the  workingmea  of 
the  country  were  not  then,  as  he  asserted,  "  growing  poorer, 
while  the  rich  were  growing  richer,"  and,  after  a  year's 
reflection,  he  answers  my  array  of  facta  in  this  wise : 

•'  Again,  the  returna  of  savings-bankg  are  often  referred  f o  aa 
showing  a  highly  prosperous  condition  of  the  masses.  Properly 
considered,  however,  they  indicate  a  very  different  state  of  tliing-s. 
Thus,  the  first  and  almost  tlie  only  fact  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  mere  snperficial  observer  in  examining  these  statistics  is  a  large 
apparent  increase  in  deposits  from  1860  to  1968  or  1869.  But  an 
intelligent  esamination  will  at  once  show  that  a  very  great  part  of 
the  apparent  accumulation  referred  to  is  mere  inflation.  For  exam- 
ple, let  us  take  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  conditions  for 
increase  would  seem  to  be  most  favorable : 

In  1860  the  savings-banks  deposits  in  this 

State  were,  in  roand  numbers $45,000,000 

In  January,  1869,  in  currency,  $95,000,000, 

or  in  gold  at  13a 11,000,000 

Increase  in  eight  years $26,000(000 

or  $6,000,000  loss  than  the  aggregate  deposits  of  1860  would  have 
amounted  to  in  the  same  time  at  a  compound  interest  of  seven 
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per  cent, ;  or  in  otlier  words,  the  deposits  of  1860  were  not  made 
good  in  1869,  \vith.>ut  reference  to  the  increase  of  population,  eyei\ 
if  we  reckon  only  their  natural  increase  at  compound  interest.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  some  cause  has  eaten  into  the  acenmalation 
which  existed  eight  years  previously,  and  has  occasioned  the  with- 
drawal of  a  portion  of  that  accumulation," 

If  this  statement  be  fair  the  deposits  in  the  savings- 
banks  of  the  country  fluctuated  fearfully  on  the  24th  of 
September  last,  when  gold  ranged  from  123  to  165  in  an 
hour,  and  such  of  the  depositors  as  were  in  that  end  of  the 
New  York  gold-room  where  it  was  selling  at  135  were 
vastly  richer  than  those  who  were  at  the  same  moment  in 
the  other  end  at  which  Albert  Spires  was  buying  it  for 
160.  A  story  told  in  connection  with  Mr.  Spires' 
operations  on  that  occasion  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  Mr.  Wells'  theory.  It  ia  said  that  a  young  man 
without  capital  who  had  found  his  way  to  membership 
of  the  gold  exchange,  but  had  been  bankrupted  even  of 
credit  by  the  operations  of  the  preceding  day  or  two,  stood 
near  Mr,  Spires,  and  as  that  gentleman  cried  "  One  sixty 
for  one  million,"  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"Taken."  "Same  price  for  two  millions  more,"  cried 
Spires,  "Taken,"  said  the  young  bankrupt;  and  so  until 
Spires  had  bid,  and  he  taken  his  bids  for  $13,000,000. 
They  then  separated,  and  the  young  bankrupt  drawing 
aside,  with  a  pencil  calculated  upon  the  back  of  a  letter 
his  profits,  and  turning  to  a  friend  triumphantly  exclaimed 
"  I  have  just  made  $750,000  out  of  old  Spires."  "  Why," 
said  a  bystander,  "you  do  not  expect  to  get  any  of  it,  do 
you?"  "No;  certainly  not,"  said  he,  "but,  blast  him,  I 
thought  I  would  give  him  gold  enough."  This  operation 
between  a  lunatic  and  a  bankrupt,  neither  of  whom  owned 
a  dollar  of  gold,  and  by  which  neither  forfeited  a  cent, 
had  about  as  much  relation  to  their  fortunes  as  the  market 
price  of  gold  has  upon  the  price  of  domestic  commodities, 
or  deposits  in  the  banks  to  which  Mr.  Wells  applies  it. 

In  further  proof  of  its  absurdity  I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  his  theory  be  correct  the  depositors  in  the 
savings-banks  of  Massachusetts  have  by  no  effort  of  their 
own,  without  increase  of  industry  or  unusual  economy  on 
their  part,  but  by  his  magic  power,  acquired,  since  the  pre- 
paration of  his  report,  more  than  $9,000,000,  as  gold  is  now 
not  at  133  but  at  120;  and  that  they  will,  if  they  do  not 
make  haste  and  withdraw  their  deposits,  and  we  go  on  as 
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we  have  gone  for  the  last  two  or  three  months  under  the 
financial  management  of  Grant  and  Boutwell,  soon  make 
$15,000,000  more  in  the  same  easy,  and,  I  fear,  unhallowed 
way;  for  when  gold  comes  to  par  even  Mr,  Wells,  with 
all  hia  ingenious  effrontery,  will  not  deny  that  having 
been  able  to  maintain  a  deposit  of  but  $45,000,000  in  1860, 
they  have  in  eight  years  become  able  to  maintain  one  of 
$95,000,000,  which  amount  they  may  draw  in  gold  or 
redeemable  currency,  though  they  deposited  greenbacks 
when  gold  was  at  more  than  200.  Before  parting  with 
this  subject  I  beg  leave  to  inform  the  committee  and  Com- 
missioner Wells  that  at  the  close  of  1869  the  aggregate 
deposits  at  rest  in  the  savings-banks  of  Massachusetts  were 
not  as  he  states  $95,000,000,  but  $112,000,000,  showing 
that  the  laboring  people  of  that  State,  who  he  says  are 
eating  up  their  former  savings  so  rapidly,  have  added 
$17,000,000  to  their  interest  bearing  investment  during  the 
last  year. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wells'  report  are 
audacity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  England  and  her 
American  colonies.  That  it  is  ingenious  and  plausible 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  that  it  is  so  does  not  in  myjudgment 
furnish  proof  of  the  Commissioner's  ability  or  evidence 
of  his  possession  of  well-grounded  convictions  on  indus- 
trial questions.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions which  are  most  earnestly  pressed  contravene  those 
embodied  in  his  former  reports,  and  his  avowal  that  in 
offering  them  "  he  has  placed  himself  in  antagonism  to 
many  with  whom  he  was  formerly  in  close  agreement," 
afford  ample  ground  for  doubt  on  both  points. 

"  Bemember,  gentlemen,"  said  the  experienced  merchant 
who  now  so  ably  fills  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  when  conferring  with  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  "  that  the  legal  ability  of  England  and  the  con- 
tinent is  constantly  retained  by  foreign  manufacturers  to 
indicate  the  means  by  which  your  tariffs  may  be  evaded." 
Mr,  Wells  visited  our  transatlantic  rivals  in  his  official 
capacity,  and  while  among  them  doubtless  availed  himself 
of  the  ability  of  their  large  array  of  able  and  well-paid  coun- 
sel. Whether  he  also  was  Retained  is  for  the  present  the 
subject  of  conjecture.  But  that  he  enforces  as  "opinions 
and  recommendations  which  have  been  forced  upon  him  by 
conviction,"  the  wishes  of  the  English  manufacturers,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  in  his  report,  as  I  propose  to  show. 
19 
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The  most  audacious  of  Mr.  Wells'  assertions,  and  one 
that  pervades  the  whole  report,  is  that  customs  duties  are 
always  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  increasing  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  on  which  they  are  levied,  and  enabling  the 
home  producer  to  realize  undue  profits  by  keeping  pro- 
duction steadily  below  the  current  demand  for  the  com- 
modity he  produces.  Were  Mr.  Wells  a  tyro,  and  this 
report  hia  first  publication,  charity  would  deem  this  a 
blunder  and  ascribe  it  to  ignorance ;  but  he  is  a  man  of 
large  experience,  and  has  written  much,  and  reference  to 
any  of  the  publications  which  led  to  his  appointment  to 
the  commissionership,  or  to  his  precediug  reports,  will 
convict  him  of  basing  this  ofQcial  paper  on  a  principle,  the 
falsity  of  which  he  has  time  and  again  demonstrated.  His 
bad  faith  in  this  is  proven,  I  think,  by  a  single  extract 
from  his  report  made  December,  1867,  in  which,  speaking 
of  the  higher  duties  he  then  advised  Congress  to  put  on 


"  On  Hteel  much  higher  rates  of  duty  than  fliose  recomraended 
upon  iron  are  submitted.  Although  these  rates  seem  much  higher, 
and  are  protested  against  by  not  a  few  American  consumers  of  steel, 
yet  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Commissioner  tends  to  estabUsh 
tlie  fact  that  if  any  less  are  granlfld,  the  development  of  a  most  im- 
portant and  desirable  branch  of  domestic  industry  nili,  owing  to  the 
present  currency  derangement  and  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor,  be  arrested,  if  not  entirely  prostrated.  This  is  claimed 
to  be  more  especially  true  in  regard  to  steel  of  tlie  higher  grades  or 
qualities.  It  is  also  represented  to  the  Commissioner  that,  since  the 
introductionof  the  manufacture  of  these  gradesof  steel  in  the  Uuitecl 
Htates,  or  since  1659,  the  price  o/foreignstedo/ similar  qualities  has 
been  very_  connderaUy  reduced  through  the  ^eet  of  the  American 
eompettti'in.  and  that  the  whole  oountry  in  thts  way  has  gainedmore 
tlian  sufficient  to  counlerhalance  the  tax  levied  as  a  protection  for  the 
Anterican  steel  manufacture,  which  has  grown  up  under  its  in- 
fiuence." 


1  of  inareased  duties 


more  iron  smelted,  more  liars  rolled,  more  eteel  made,  more  coal  and  copper 
mined,  more  Inmber  saned  and  henu,  moitl  bouses  itad  shops  oonstruGted,  more 
mannfaotories  of  different  kinds  started,  and  more  pelrolemn  ooUeeted,  refined, 
and  eiported,  than  daring  any  equal  period  in  the  historj  of  the  country  ;  and 
this  increase  has  been  great  both  as  regards  jiiaKly  and  quantilj,  and  greater 
than  tbe  legitimate  increase  to  be  eapeeted  from  the  DOrmal  increase  of  wealtti 
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Mr.  Wells  can  di.spute  none  of  the  facts  asserted  in  the 
extract  just  read,  which  prove  that  he  knows  that  prior 
to  the  close  of  1867,  highly  protective  duties  on  steel  had 
not  been  a  tax  on,  hut  a  hoon  to  the  consumer ;  so  great 
a  boon,  indeed,  that,  by  enlarging  the  supply  and  increas- 
ing competition,  they  had  so  far  reduced  the  price  of  steel 
that,  to  quote  his  words  again,  "  the  whole  country  in  this 
way  has  gained  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
tax  levied  as  a  protection  for  the  American  steel  manufiic- 
ture,  which  has  grown  up  under  its  influence." 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  many  of  our  co-laborers  on  this 
floor,  are  interested  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
our  magniiicent  railroad  system,  and  I  propose  to  illustrate 
the  treachery  of  the  Commissioner  by  briefly  referring  to 
the  effect  of  high  protective  duties  on  Bessemer  steel  rails. 
In  1864,  there  was  no  establishment  in  the  United  States 
for  the  manufacture  of  such  rails.  The  lowest  price  at 
which  an  American  company  could  buy  them  in  England 
was  $150  per  ton  cash,  gold,  including  freight  to  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  No  English  maker  would  sell  them 
at  less.  Agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  roads,  went  abroad 
and  canvassed  the  market,  and  having  been  assured  that 
such  rails  could  not  be  produced  and  sold  at  a  living  profit 
for  a  lower  price  than  this,  purchased  a  small  quantity  for 
each  company.  The  duty  was  then,  as  now,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  forty-five  per  cent,,  which  at  that  price  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  three  cents  a  pound.  Gold  was  then  above 
200,  and  each  ton  of  rails  had  cost  when  laid  on  the  wharf 
in  Philadelphia,  $390,  currency. 

Our  country  abounds  in  the  materials  from  which  to 
make  not  only  Bessemer  rails,  but  every  quality  of  steel, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  American  workmen  are  high  enough 
to  tempt  skilled  workmen  from  England  and  Grermany ;  and 
in  view  of  these  facts,  several  enterprising  railroad  men  de- 
termined to  establish  Bessemer  rail  works.  This  waa  not 
to  be  done  in  a  day.  It  required  the  selection  of  a  judi- 
cious site,  the  erection  of  extensive  buildings,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  which  consumed 
considerably  more  than  a  year.     During  all  this  time  the 

Sriee  of  English  rails  remained  at  §150  cash,  gold,  per  too 
elivered  on  the  wharf  in  America.  But  at  length  the 
Freedom  Works,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  so-called  in 
commemoration  of  our  partial  enfranchisement  from  the 
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grasp  of  foreign  monopolists,  were  ready  to  take  orders, 
and  another  establishment  for  their  production  was  erecting 
at  Troy,  New  York,  when  lo!  the  same  English  manufac- 
turers, who  had  been  unable  to  sell  at  less  than  $150  per 
ton,  canvassed  our  market  to  find  buyers  at  $130.  What 
wrought  this  great  change?  Had  the  Commisaioner'a  Eng- 
lish friends  been  making  profits  off  our  railroad  companies 
greater  than  he  ascribes  to  our  producers  of  salt,  pig-iron, 
lumber,  and  other  things  essential  to  national  independence ; 
or  were  they  willing  to  sacrifice  the  profit  oa  a  small  part 
of  their  product  in  order  to  crush  an  infant  rival,  whose 
development  they  feared?  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  less  than 
four  years  competition  has  brought  the  price  of  Bessemer 
rails  down  so  rapidly,  that  orders  are  now  taken  in  England 
at  eleven  pounds  sterling,  or  about  fifty-five  dollars,  deliv- 
erable at  Liverpool  or  Hull.  Meanwhile,  mills  for  their 
production  at  Troy,  New  York,  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Detroit,  Michigan,  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  plans  have  been  adopted  for  others  at  Mott 
Haven,  New  York  ;  Pittsburg,  Johnstown,  and  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania ;  and  at  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis : 
but  their  construction  awaits  and  is  dependent  on  the  action 
of  Congress  on  the  tariff.  These  facts  are  known  to  Mr. 
Wells,  yet  he  endeavors  to  persuade  the  country  that  a  pro- 
tective duty  is  always  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  and  labors  to 
induce  Congress  to  reduce  a  duty  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
three  cents  to  one  of  one  and  a  half  cent  per  pound;  a 
change  which  he  well  knows  would  close  all  our  Bessemer 
I'ail  works,  and  restore  to  his  English  friends  the  monopoly 
of  our  market,  at  such  prices  as  they  might  demand.  What 
can  have  brought  him  to  such  a  conclusion?  What  is  to 
be  his  reward  for  such  a  consummation? 

If  gentlemen  will  turn  to  page  125  of  the  report,  they 
will  find  a  schedule  presenting  a  classification  of  steel,  and 
proposed  rates  of  duty  on  each  class.  It  purports  to  be 
Mr.  Wells'  own  suggestion,  and  is  submitted  with  all  the 
emphasis  that  the  abundant  resort  to  italics  can  give.  I 
hope  gentlemen  will  examine  it,  for  I  think  that,  with  its 
private  history,  it  furnishes  a  clew  to  his  change  of  views 
on  the  question  as  to  whether  a  protective  duty  that  de- 
velops a  great  industry  is  a  tax,  and  bis  Saul-like  conversion 
on  the  steel  question.  Por  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
our  duties  on  cast-steel  have  been  assessed  upon  the  value 
of  the  commodity,  or  ad  valorem;  and  recent  investigation 
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by  an  ageat  of  the  Gfovernment  has  shown  that  throngboiit 
the  whole  of  the  period  the  steel-makers  of  SheffieM,  by 
refusing  to  sell  directly  to  Anaeriean  purchasers  and  con- 
signing their  goods  to  agents  in  this  country  for  sale, 
by  which  cunning  arrangement  they  could  successfully 
practice  a  system  of  undervaluation,  have  been  defrauding 
the  Government  of  a  large  portion  of  its  dues. 

The  Sheffield  steel-makers  are  men  of  wealth  and  social 
position,  and  this  discovery  of  their  long- continued  and 
systematic  fraud  upon  our  Government  has  not  been  a 
pleasant  thing  for  them.  The  charge  is  distasteful  to  them. 
A  combination  to  cheat  and  defraud  has  an  ugly  sound. 
They  squirm  under  it,  and  admit  that  steel  has  been  in- 
voiced to  the  United  States  at  lower  rates  than  those  at 
which  they  sell  in  England  or  to  the  people  of  the  Conti- 
nent, but  assert  that,  low  as  the  invoice  prices  have  been, 
they  are  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  in  this  country. 
Good,  kind-hearted,  benevolent  people  I  How  they  do 
love  the  Yankees!  To  be  willing  to  sell  them  their  wares 
cheaper  than  they  will  to  their  own  countrymen  or  to  any 
of  the  people  of  Europe !  Have  they  any  reason  for  doing 
so,  or  do  they  pretend  to  have  any  ?  Yes ;  they  are  not 
without  a  show  of  reason.  They  say — and  their  letters  are 
on  file  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  their  agents  have 
appeared  there  to  enforce  the  statement — that  our  market  ia 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  tum-ks,  and  that  sxtch  is  the 
competition  they  encounter  from  our  steel-makers,  that  they  are 
forced  to  sell  to  W5  at  lower  rates  thar.  they  do  to  the  Mnylish 
or  any  other  people.  In  a  ietter  to  our  consul  at  that  city, 
dated  July  10th,  1869,  Thomas  Firth  &  Son,  of  SheffieM, 
say: 

"  We  have  a  very  large  steel  trade  in  America,  amounting  to  a 
large  proportion  of  our  whole  huainess,  aud  in  that  market  there  is, 
from  varioua  circumstances,  raach  competition ;  aad  these  two 
causes— large  trade  and  competition  ooiiibmed — have  induced  us  to  be 
Eatisfled  with  a  smaller  average  profit  there  than  we  have  realized 
on  the  average  in  oar  other  markets." 

Mr.  Wells  has  seen  the  report  referred  to,  that  of  Mr. 
Farwell,  the  Treasury  agent,  and  has  examined,  or  ought  to 
have  examined,  all  the  papers  in  this  controversy,  and  might 
have  cited  them  as  proof  of  the  assertioci  in  his  former 
report,  that  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  has  more 
than  compensated  the  American  people  for  all  the  duty 
paid  on  that  article  since  the  establishment  of  our  first  sue- 
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cessful  steel  works  in  1859.     But  I  have  been  led  into  a 
digression, 

I  had  said  that  the  discovery  of  their  systematic  frauds 
was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  the  English  steel-makers,  and 
was  proceeding  to  say  that,  foreseeing  that  it  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  the  abandonment  of  od  valorem  and  the  levy- 
ing of  specific  duties  on  steel,  they  overwhelmed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  other  official  personages  with 
unsolicited,  and,  of  course,  disinterested  advice.  That  we 
should  not  suffer  for  want  of  their  experience,  the  draft  of 
a  bill  providing  a  scale  of  duties  on  steel,  was  prepared,  as 
I  am  informed  and  verily  believe,  by  or  in  consultation  with 
a  member  of  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  steel-makers  of 
Sheffield,  and  sent  over  to  a  gentleman  specially  connected 
with  legislation  on  financial  subjects.  I  have  examined 
the  original  draft  as  it  came  from  Sheffield,  and  have  a 
copy  of  it  before  me.  It  is  a  proposition  by  the  vulture 
lo  protect  the  dove.  It  is  plausible  in  its  minute  classifi- 
cation. It  would,  had  it  been  honestly  named,  have  been 
entitled  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  the 
United  States,  It  is,  however,  entitled,  "  A  bill  to  amend 
an  act  entitled  '  An  act  to  increase  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  other  purposes,'  approved  June  30,  1864."  It  furnished 
Mr.  Wells  his  schedule ;  and  that  gentlemen  may  see  how 
completely  he  has  adopted  it,  how  entirely  his  views  on 
this  important  subject  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  steel 
monopolists  of  England,  whose  interest  it  is  to  hold  us  in 
commercial  and  maritime  dependence,  I  will  ask  the  re- 
porters to  put  the  two  schedules  in  parallel  columns.  It  is, 
perhaps,  due  to  Mr.  Wells,  in  this  connection,  that  I  should 
mention  the  fact  that  ho  so  far  exercised  his  own  judgment 
in  making  this  recommendation,  as  to  modify  two  or  three 
unimportant  rates,  and  to  change  the  order  from  that  in 
which  the  items  stand  in  the  English  draft  of  the  hill ;  and 
that  to  make  the  comparison  easy  for  the  readers  of  the 
Globe,  I  have  arranged  them  in  the  order  chosen  by  Mr. 
Wells ; 

Wells'  Schedule.  SnEFfiEij)  Brij,. 

On   scrap    st«cl,   \    cent   per  On    scrap    steel,   \    cent   per 

pound.  pound. 

On  blister  steel  in  bars  broken  On  blister  steel  in  bars  broken 

up   for    melting,    1^    cents    per      up    for    melting,   IJ    cents   per 
pound.  pound. 

Oji   German  steel   in   bars,  2  On  German   steel  in   bars,  2 

cents  per  pound.  cents  per  pound. 
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Wells'  Schedulb. 

On  aliear  steel  in  bars,  2^  cents 
per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  ingots  and  on  all 
rough  and  unfinished  castings  in 
Bteel.  1  cent  per  pound. 

On  castings  in  steel,  drilled, 
bored,  or  hamtnered  cold,  ij 
cents  per  pound. 


On  cftst-stoel  in  bars  2t  cents 
per  pound. 

On  cast  or  German  steel  in 
plates  to  It.  wire  gauge  inclusive 
2  cents  per  pound  from  17  to 
24,  2i  cents  per  pound  above 
24,  3  cents  per  pound 

On  cast  or  Uerman  steel  in 
form  of  wire  and  sheets  which 
are  drawn  oi  rolled  eold  to  16 
wire  gauge  3  cent^  per  pound 

Thinner  than  16  w  re  gauf,e 
3 J  cents  per  pound 

On  cast-steel  tires  for  roDing- 
Btock  for  railroads  i  cents  per 
pound. 

On  cast-steel  straight  atles 
shafts,  piatcurod*!  and  general 
forgings  to  pattern  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Do.  do.  rongh-turned,  IJ  cents 
per  pound. 

Do.  do.  finished  ready  for  use, 
2  cents  per  pound. 

Oncast-steelcrankaxlesforged 
to  shape  only,  1 J  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  crank  axles  forged 
to  shape,  rough-turned,  planed, 
and  slotted,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Do.  do.  finished  ready  for  use, 
2  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-stee!  rails  1^  cents  per 
pound. 

On  steel  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  2  cents  per  pound. 


SUEFFIEI-D     Bir.T,. 

On  shear  steel  in  bars,  2J  cents 
per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  ingots,  1  cent  per 
pound. 

On  castings  in  steel  with  holes 
drilled  or  bored,  hammered  or 
lurned  or  planed  in  parts,  but  in. 
no  case  hammered  or  worked  hot, 
IJ  cents  per  pound. 


2^  cents 


On  cast  steel 
per  pound 

On  ciit  or  German  steel  in 
sheets  or  plates  to  No.  23  wire 
gauge   2+  cents  per  pound. 

On  east  or  German  steel  in 
form  of  wire  or  strips  which  are 
drawn  or  rolled  cold  to  16  wire 
gauge  3  cents  per  pound 

W  hen  drawn  or  rolled  Toailer 
th'ui  16  wire  gauge,  3i  cents  per 
pound 

On  last  steel  tires  for  rolling 
stocli  for  railroads,  2  cents  per 
pound 

On  cast-steel  straight  axles, 
piston  connecting  and  coupling- 
rod<i  crank-pins,  slide-bars,  and 
general  forgings  to  pattern 
1^  cents  per  pound. 

If  forged  to  shape  and  r 
turned  or  planed,  IJ  cents   per 
pound. 

If  finished  ready  for  use,  2 
cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  crank-shafts,  if 
forged  to  shape  only,  IJ  cents 
per  pound. 

On  casUsteel  crank-shafts,  if 
forged  to  shape,  rough- turned, 
planed,  and  slotted,  1^  cents  per 
pound. 

On  cast-steel  crank-shafts,  if 
forged  to  shape,  finished  ready 
for  use,  2J  cents  per  pound. 

On  cast-steel  rails,  1  cent  per 
pound. 

On  steel  or  manufactures  of 
steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
2^  cents  per  pound. 


lOgh. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  scbedulcs  are,  aa 
I  intimated,  not  absolutely  identical,  but  they  are  so  nearly 
so  as  to  prevent  Mr.  Wells  from  denying  that  they  sprang 
from  the  same  brain,  and  pleading  the  possibility  of  coin- 
cidence— I  do  not  say  the  probability,  but  the  possibility 
of  coincidence — 'On  so  many  points  of  rate  and  general 
and  technical  phraseology.  And  it  will  be  further  noticed 
that  where  the  slightest  departure  in  rate  occurs  in  any  one 
item,  as  is  the  case  in  two  or  three  unimportant  instances, 
it  is  immediately  compensated  for  in  the  next  item  by  a 
corresponding  change  the  other  way.  Thus,  Mr.  Wells  is 
more  generous  to  his  countrymen  in  the  matter  of  Besse- 
mer rails  than  their  Sheffield  rival  would  be.  He  pro- 
poses to  kill  them  instantly  by  putting  the  rate  at  one 
cent  per  pound ;  while  Mr.  Wells  is  willing  to  give  them 
breathing  time  in  which  to  put  their  houses  in  order  by 
letting  them  die  slowly  at  one  and  a  half  cents.  And  in 
the  next  item  the  Englishman  proves  the  more  generous ; 
for  he  proposes  two  and  a  half  cents  on  al!  steel  and  manu- 
factures of  steel  not  provided  for,  and  Mr.  Wells  would 
CTU!*h  his  countrymen  instantly  by  making  the  duty  on 
those  articles  but  two  cents. 

I  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  without  saying 
that  I  believe  gentlemen  generally  who  compare  these 
schedules  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  Mr.  Wells' 
Sheffield  employers  have  treated  him  badly,  scurvily.  Hav- 
ing induced  him  to  father  their  project,  so  predjudicial  to 
his  country  and  so  destructive  to  the  business  of  many  of 
his  countrymen,  they  violated  faith  with  him  when  they 
made  their  paternity  of  the  scheme  known  by  sending  a 
copy  of  the  bill  to  official  quarters  in  this  country  in  ad- 
vance of  the  publication  of  his  report. 

PIG-IEON. 

With  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  or  counsel  laboring 
to  secure  a  contingent  fee,  Mr.  Wells  applies  to  pig-iron 
his  assumption  that  a  protective  duty  is  necessarily  a  tax 
on  the  consumer,  and  by  the  plausibility  of  his  argument 
would  make  innocent  and  inexperienced  people  believe 
that  he  really  hoped  to  secure  cheap  pig-iron  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  that  article  from  nine  dollars  a  ton  to  three. 
Could  he  close  our  steel  works,  as  the  acceptance  of  the 
Sheffield  schedule  recommended  by  him  would  do  in  three 
months,  and  arrest  the  progress  we  are  making  in  the  in- 
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creased  production  of  pig-iroD,  he  would  do  more  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  his  country  toward  commercial  pros- 
perity and  national  supremacy  than  Davis,  Lee,  and  all  the 
heads  of  the  rebellion  accomplished.  I  canoot  conceive 
the  single  cause  that  would  do  more  to  depress  and  im- 
poverish our  people  and  retard  the  growth  of  our  country 
than  tbe  sudden  prostration  of  these  great  interests  at  a 
time  when  the  Jlnghsh  or  continental  manufacturer  will 
purchase  none  of  our  grain  for  which  he  has  to  pay  a 
penny  in  advance  of  the  price  for  which  he  can  buy  from 
the  peasants  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Eussia. 

But  this  recommendation  with  reference  to  pig-iron  is 
consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  report,  throughout  which 
the  desire  is  manifest  to  make  the  United  States  as  com- 
mercially dependent  on  and  tributary  to  England  as  though 
they  were  still  part  of  her  North  American  colonies.  He 
cites  pig-iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lumber  as  illustrations  of  a 
class  of  cases  where  excessive  and  unnecessary  duties  have 
been  imposed  and  maintained  "vdiha  view  of  enhancing  the 
cost  of  articles  indispensable  to  many  other  branches  of  pro- 
duction ;"  and  elsewhere  says  that  the  only  reply  offered  to 
his  assaults  upon  this  great  and  essential  interest  "  is  that 
a  continuance  of  the  present  duty  on  pig-iron  is  necessary 
to  insure  employment  to  American  labor." 

I  pause  to  notice  his  assertion,  that  Congress  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  war  imposed  unnecessary  exactions  in 
order  to  increase  the  cost  of  an  article  so  essentia!  as  iron 
to  the  life  of  the  nation,  simply  to  remark  that  such  an  in- 
timation is  worthy  the  man  who  can  sap  and  mine  the 
great  interests  of  his  country  as  Commissioner  Wells  is 
doing.  The  present  duty  on  pig-iron  was  imposed  for  two 
purposes,  both  of  which  were  patriotic.  The  first  was  to 
raise  additional  revenue,  and  the  other  to  stimulate  the 
conversion  of  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  of  which  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country  we  have  inexhaustible  supplies, 
into  a  material  the  increased  production  of  which  was  a 
prerequisite  to  the  general  extension  of  our  industries  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  nation, 
which  were  then  being  violated  by  the  armed  cruisers  of 
the  country  to  which  we  looked  for  a  supply  of  pig-iron 
and  Bessemer  rails.  And,  sir,  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
show  that  it  has  accomplished  both  these  objects,  and  that 
if  permitted  to  stand  for  five  years  it  will,  while  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt,  insure  us  not  only 
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a  liome  supply  of  pig-iron,  but  such  ample  meana  of  pro- 
ducing it  as  will  enable  us  to  enter  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  competition  with  England. 

What  has  it  done  as  a  revenue  measure  ?  During  the 
year  that  ended  on  the  30th  of  June,  1868,  we  derived 
from  this  duty  $1,011,109  96;  in  the  succeeding  year, 
closing  on  the  30th  of  June,  1869,  $1,199,762  55  ;  and  iu 
the  current  fiscal  year  it  will  give  us  a  still  larger  income, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  our  consumption  of  foreign  iron  in  more  ad- 
vanced condition.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ending  October  31st,  of  the  years 
1868-69,  in  tons  of  2000  pounds : 

Iron,  pig  and  puddled uMi  132,491 

Iron,  bar,  aiiRle.  bolt,  and  rod 38,200  51,138 

Irou,  railroad,  ot  all  sorts 255,462  294,368 

Iron  castings 1,213  1.677 

Iron  hoops,  sheets,  and  boiler  plates...  15,999  31,292 

Iron,  wrought  of  all  sorts 4,020  7,364 

Total 399.458  518,930 

Steel,  unwronght 14,847  15,6-12 

Has  not  the  duty  of  nine  dollars  per  ton  on  pig-iron 
been  eminently  successful  as  a  revenue  measure  ?  I  think 
it  has ;  but  its  most  abundant  success  has  been  in  its 
power  to  increase  the  supply,  improve  the  quality,  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  domestic  pig-iron.  The  Commissioner 
raises  ho  question  as  to  the  relative  quality  of  British  and 
American  iron,  and  does  not  state  the  quantity  of  our  an- 
nual production,  except  that  in  one  of  his  hypothetical 
calculations  of  the  values  realized  from  different  depart- 
ments of  industry,  he  places  the  annual  product  for  1869 
at  1,725,000  tons,  or  about  175,000  tons  below  the  a.scer- 
tained  production  of  that  year.  That  the  average  quality 
of  American  pig,  bar,  and  railroad  iron  is  superior  to  the 
average  of  the  same  descriptions  of  English  iron  is  an 
almost  universally -conceded  fact ;  but  to  blazon  this  to  the 
world  would  not  serve  the  interest  of  the  Commissioner's 
British  friends,  and  he  is  therefore  silent  upon  this  aspect 
of  the  question  also,  though  he  tells  us  with  much  elabora- 
tion what  he  has  been  told  has  been  the  cost  of  production 
per  ton  at  several  points  in  this  country,  and  the  market 
price  per  ton  during  the  year  in  England  and  h«re. 
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But  though  his  report  abounds  in  hypotheses  and  calcu- 
lations baswi  on  estimates  and  suppositions,  he  nowhere 
tells  or  attempts  to  tell  us  what  we  would  have  been  made 
to  pay  the  British  iron  master  for  his  inferior  pig,  bar, 
sheet,  and  rails  if  the  American  production  of  pig-iron  had 
not  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  establishment  of 
this  duty,  and  if  the  manufacture  of  cast-steel  and  Besse- 
mer rails  had  not  also  been  established  at  so  many  points 
within  our  limits  since  the  exigencies  of  the  war  com- 
pelled us  to  adopt  protective  duties.  He  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  in  little  more  than  a  year  past  sixty-five  new 
blast  furnaces  have  been  erected,  and  that  they  are  to  em- 
ploy a  portion  of  the  people  of  fifteen  States.  Six  of 
them  are  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Jersey,  nineteen  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  Maryland,  four  in  Virginia,  six  in 
Ohio,  five  in  Indiana,  three  in  Illinois,  five  in  Michigan, 
two  in  Wisconsin,  six  in  Missouri,  three  in  Kentucky,  one 
in  Georgia,  two  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Tennessee.  These 
furnaces  have  increased  our  productive  power  to  nearly  two 
milhon  five  hundred  thousand  tons  per  annum.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  making  for  the  erection  of  more  than  fifty 
other  furnaces  during  the  year  upon  which  we  have  just 
entered,  many  of  which  have  been  commenced.  The  esti- 
mated product  of  pig-iron  for  this  year  is  two  million  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons,  or  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  average  production  of  Great  Britain. 

These  facts  are,  I  repeat,  known  to  the  Commissioner ; 
and  he  knows  also  that  by  a  law  as  inevitable  as  that  of 
gravitation  domestic  competition  increasing  in  such  a  ratio 
must  at  an  early  day  bring  down  the  price  of  iron  as  it 
has  that  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  of  knit  and  other  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  to  a  point  beyond  danger  from  foreign 
competition ;  and  that  by  thus  relieving  ns  from  depen- 
dence on  England  for  the  first  essential  in  a  great  war,  it 
■will  also  make  us  her  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  in  a  field  her  supremacy  in  which  has  hitherto  made 
her  the  commercial  mistress  of  the  world. 

I  will  not  offer  an  estimate  of  what  would  have  been  the 
price  of  pig-iron  had  not  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment compelled  Congress  to  impose  duties  that  were  pro- 
tective and  which  justified  men  of  enterprise  in  opening 
coal  mines  and  ore-beds  and  erecting  furnaces ;  but  to  ena- 
ble gentlemen  to  judge  for  themselves,  I  submit  the  follow- 
On  page  85  of  the  report  I  am  considering  the  Oom- 
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"  How  great  the  demand  of  the  future  is  likely  to  prove  may  be 
inferred  from  tiie  circumstance  that  while  the  per  capita  consnmp- 
tion  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  after  ftUowing  for  exportation, 
lias  reached  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  pounds  per  annnra,  the 
present  annual  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  not  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  poands  per  capita.  No  nation,  furthermore,  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  is  producing  pig- 
iron  in  suffiuient  excess  of  its  needs  to  allow  of  a  surplus  for  expor- 
tation ;  and  in  Great  Britain  the  prospect  of  any  future  increase  ia 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  nnoertain  condition  of  her  being  able  to 
supply  coal  on  a  scale  of  consumption  that  is  already  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  fourmlllion  tons  per  annum." 

On  page  3  of  his  report  made  January,  1869,  he  tells  us 
that— 

"  In  France  the  annual  product  of  pig-iron  was  in  1866, 1,253,100 
tons,  and  ia  1867,  1,142,800  tone,  showing  a  decline  of  110,300  tons. 

"  In  Austria  the  official  returns  of  the  iron  trade  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  forty-two  per  cent,  in  1866  as  compared  with  1860,  and  of 
sixty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1862." 

In  that  valuable  paper,  the  report  of  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Esq., 
United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  we 
learn  that  ours  is  almost  the  only  country  in  the  world 
that  can  largely  expand  its  production  of  iron,  Mr.  newitt_ 
agrees  with  Mr.  Wells  that  it  is  problematical  as  to  whether 
England  can  for  the  present  increase  her  production  mate- 
rially. He  thinks  she  may  maintain  her  present  position 
among  continental  producers ;  but  beyond  this  he  does  not 
think  she  can  go,  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  her  mines  and 
the  "  intrinsic  difficulties  of  producing  the  required  sup- 
ply of  materials  and  labor,  without  an  enormous  increase 
of  cost." 

The  iron  production  of  the  world  for  1866,  as  stated  by 
Mr  Hewitt  wa**  as  follows  ■ 


England 

4'ii0O51 

3,-^00.000 

France 

1  200  ^20 

844,734 

Belgum 

500  000 

400,000 

Prussia 

800  000 

400,000 

Austria. 

312  000 

200,000 

Sweden 

226  676 

148,292 

Russia. 

408  000 

350,000 

Spain 

75  0(10 

50,000 

Italy 

3OO0O 

20,000 

=lwitzerlaiid 

15  000 

10,000 

Zollvere  n 

250  000 

200,000 

United  '^tate? 

1  1-5  %0 

882,000 

lotal 

9,3— ,047 

7,205,026 
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Thus  it  appears  that  with  a  production  of  less  than  ten 
million  tons  for  the  world's  supply  no  other  countrj  than 
ours  is  in  a  posiiion  to  make  a  large  and  immediate  addi- 
tion to  its  annual  production.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus :  Sweden  possesses  exhaustless 
supplies  of  the  richest  primitive  ores,  but  she  has  no  coal, 
and  her  annual  production  of  charcoal-iron  is  believed  to 
have  reached  its  limit.  Her  function  will  henceforth  be  to 
mine  and  export  ore.  Russia  has  ample  supplies  of  ore, 
but  so  far  as  exploration  has  yet  discovered  is  deiioient  in 
coal.  She  can,  however,  for  some  time  somewhat  aug- 
ment her  production  of  charcoal -iron,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  the  States  of  the  Zollverein  have  ore,  but  little  or 
no  coal  available  for  iron  making,  and  are  unable  to  ex- 
tend, if  they  can  maintain,  their  present  production  of 
charcoal -iron.  France  has  neither  coal  nor  ore  sufficient 
to  supply  her  wants ;  England  furnishes  her  with  one 
third  the  coal  she  now  consumes  'in  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  Little  Belgium  has  both  coal  and  ore,  and  they  are 
advantageously  situated,  but  the  field  is  so  contracted  that 
she  cannot  increase  her  production  beyond  her  own  wants, 
and  Prussia  is  a  large  importer  of  coal  and  pig-iron  from 
England.  So  much  for  the  prospective  increase  of  sup- 
plies ;  while,  as  illustrative  of  the  growing  demand,  I  need 
only  allade  to  the  gigantic  systems  of  railroads  building 
in  America,  Bussia,  and  India,  the  latter  at  immense  cost 
by  England,  in  the  hope  of  impairing  our  supremacy  as 
producers  of  cotton.* 

Had  we  continued  to  rely  upon  England  for  pig-iron  in 
excess  of  our  capacity  to  produce  it  at  the  time  of  fixing 
nine  dollars  as  the  duty,  and  also  to  draw  our  supplies  of  bar 
iron,  cast-steel,  and  Bessemer  rails  from  her,  the  extension 
of  our  raili-oad  system  must  have  been  checked  and  the 
f^  capita  consumption  of  iron  in  this  country  been  much 
restricted.  For  nine  years  before  the  imposition  of  that 
duty  our  annual  production  had  been  less  than  800,000 
tons,  and  that  of  England  had  not  increased  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  tons  per  annum.  Our  demand  increases  at  the 
rate  of  from  170;000  to  200,000  tons  per  annum.  Whence 
but  from  our  own  ore  beds  and  coal  mines  could  the  sup- 
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ply  have  been  drawn?  The  production  of  pig-iron  i 
England  and  the  United  States  from  1854  to  1862  incluaiv 
was  as  follows : 


3  Obi 9^6 

716,674 

3  Ibl  4 

754,178 

3S86  3i7 

874,428 

3  6jt447 

798,157 

3  45b  064 

705,094 

3  712  904 

840,427 

9  S26  752 

913,774 

3  (1  390 

731,564 

3  941469 

787,662 

These  figure-,  show  th^t  the  two  great  iron-producing 
countriLS  of  the  w  c  rid,  l^n^laud  and  the  United  States,  in- 
creased their  joint  production  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  tons  per  annum  for  nine  consecutive  years,  while 
we  alone  demand  an  increase  of  at  least  one  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  tons,  and  prove  the  assertion  that  but  for 
the  application  of  an  incentive  to  the  production  of  iroi 
in  this  country  the  expansion  of  our  railroad  system  and 
our  general  material  progress  must  have  been  impossible. 
Was  there  any  charm  by  which  an  increased  supply  could 
be  evoked  ?  Was  there  any  means  by  which  the  disparity 
between  the  wages  of  English  laborers  in  iron  works  and 
such  aswere  essential  to  the  support  of  American  citizens 
who  might  engage  in  the  production  of  iron  could  be 
counterbalanced  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one,  and 
that  was  applied.  It  was  to  impose  such  a  duty  as  would 
give  capitalists  and  men  of  enterprise  a  guarantee  that  if 
they  paid  workmen  fair  American  wages  for  building  fur- 
naces, digging  and  hauling  coal,  ore,  and  limestone,  and 
converting  them  into  pig-iron  they  should  not  be  under- 
sold in  our  own  markets  by  the  productions  of  underpaid 
British  workmen.  Nine  dollars  per  ton  it  was  believed 
would  give  them  that  guarantee,  and  yet  leave  our  mar- 
kets so  largely  open  to  English  competition  that  wc  should 
derive  more  duty  from  pig-iron  than  we  had  done  under 
lower  duties. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  the  wages  of 
English  and  American  workmen.  Let  me  show  how 
great  it  is.  The  English  shilling  is  twenty-five  cente  of 
our  money.  Commercial  men  know  this;  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  of  our  people  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
commerce  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  money  to  whom 
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it  may  be  proper  to  state  the  fact.  Turning  again  to  the 
report  of  Mr,  Heivitt,  which  I  recur  to  frequently  and 
always  with  a  renewed  sense  of  obligation,  I  find  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  in  England  in  1866  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 


Wages  r 


«  SoDTH  Staffobhshirb,  Ksolasd,  in  1866. 


Common  laborers 23.  GdAo     3s. 

Puddlers 7  6  to    7 

Puddlers' helpers 2  6  to     2 

Puddle  rollers 9  fl             .,., 

Heaters 7  0           

Heater  helpers 3  6           .... 

Finishing  rollers 11  0            .,,, 

Shinglera 9  0  to  15 

Machinists 4  0  to  16 

Blacksmiths 4  0  to    5 


The  average  price  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  at  the  iron  worka 
in  England  does  not  exceed  4s.  a  day. 

At  the  coal  and  iron  works  of  Creed  &  Williams,  in  Belgium,  the 
mages  paid  in  1866  were  as  folloma ; 


Common  laborers ls.2dAo  3s.    Gd. 

Loaders  of  coal 2    B  to  2  11 

Wood-cotters 2     6  to  3  11 

Wood  or  tree-setters 3    1  to  5  0 

Miners 2  U  to  4  2 

Exceptional  men 5    0  to  6  0 

At  TnE  Blast  Furnaces. 

Fillers 1    1  to  2  1 

BoxfiUers 1    4  to  1  8 

Common  laborers 1     5  to  1  8 

Fa  mace-keepers 2    1  to  2  11 

In  the  Eolling-Mill. 

Puddlera 4    2  to  S  0 

Helpers 2     3  to  3  1 

Boilers 4    2  to  5  10 

Helpers 3    4  to  4  2 

Shearera 1  10  to  2  6 

Common  laborera 1    5  to  2  1 

In  all  other  European  countries  wages  are  lower  than  in  Ei 


s  are  worthy  of  the  study  of  the  workinj 
men  of  this  country,  whom  Mr.  Commissioner  Wells  i 
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striving  to  array  in  hostility  against  ttose  whose  interests 
are  identical  with  their  own — the  men  who  have  embarked 
their  capital  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  United  States  com- 
mercially and  politically  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
and  who,  if  sustained  in  good  faith,  will  not  only  accom- 
plish this,  but  enable  us  to  meet  her  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  pig,  bar,  and  sheet-iron,  with  steel  in  all  its 
forms,  including  cutlery,  and  with  iron  ships  carrying  a 
commerce  as  extended  as  her  own  upon  every  sea. 

Having  shown  that  the  experiment  of  nine  dollars  per 
ton  has  been  successful  as  a  revenue  measure,  now  let  us 
see  what  effect  it  has  had  in  stimulating  production.  When 
it  was  adopted  English  iron-masters  saw  that  with  our  in- 
exhaustible fields  and  rich  varieties  of  coal  and  ore  we 
must  soon  become  competitors  with  them  for  our  homo 
market,  and  at  no  distant  day  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
general  markets  of  this  continent.  This  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  prevent  if  possible,  and  though  their  increase  of 
production  had  been  less  than  100,000  tons  per  annum  for 
the  preceding  nine  years,  they  added  500,000  tons  the  next 
year,  and  in  1865  produced  nearly  900,000  tons  more  than 
they  had  ever  done  before.  I  have  shown  the  production 
of  the  two  countries  from  1854  to  1862.  The  Morrill 
tariff,  which  raised  the  duty  to  $6,  went  into  effect  in  ISBl. 
In  1864  the  duty  was  raised  to  ^9.  The  results  have  been 
as  follows : 

Bnglunrt.  Tlnited  Stalifl. 

1863                       4,510,040  »47,604 

1864'         4,761,901  1,135,497 

1365                           4,819.254  931,582 

Igfifi""                  4,523,897  1,350,943 

lofi-j"                        4,761,028  1,461,626 

Iggg 1,603,000 

1869:;;:";!:! uo^oo 

I  regret  my  inability  to  ascertain  the  English  produc- 
tion for  1868  and  1869;  but  in  view  of  the  average  of  the 
five  years  quoted,  and  the  fact  that  the  production  of  1865 
exceeds  so  largely  the  years  that  succeeded  as  well  as  those 
that  preceded  it,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  has  not  been 
in  excess  of  that  year  in  either  of  these.  These  figures 
confirm  the  impression  that  England  has  attained  her 
maximum  production ;  for  while  her  increase  since  1863 
has  been  scarcely  appreciable,  ours  has  been  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  per  cent.     In  view  of  all  these  facts,  1 
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think  that  it  appears  again  in  tlie  matter  of  pig-iron,  as  it 
did  in  that  of  cast-steel  and  Bessemer  rails,  that  a  protec- 
tive duty  has  not  been,  as  Mr.  Wells  asserts,  a  tax  on,  but 
is  a  boon  to  the  American  c 


COAL   AND   THE   BRITISH    NORTH    AMERICAN    COLONIES. 

I  have  said  that  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  England  and  her  North  American  colo- 
nies, and  have,  I  think,  shown  that  if  its  suggestions 
were  carried  into  effect  it  would  arrest  the  rapid  increase 
we  are  making  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
remand  us  to  commercial  and  political  dependence  on  our 
haughty  and  faithless  rival.  I  propose  now  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Wells'  palpable  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of 
England's  North  American  colonies — the  new  dominion, 
that  asylum  of  our  foes  in  war  and  base  of  illicit  opera- 
tions against  our  revenue  system  in  peace. 

The  sea-board  provinces,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  ocean,  are  suffering  discontent  that  is  rapidly  be- 
coming chronic.  From  1854  to  1866  the  colonists  were 
more  than  contented,  they  were  proud  and  joyous,  and 
immigrants  flowed  in  and  settled  among  them.  They  con- 
trasted their  condition  with  ours,  and  plumed  themselves 
upon  their  superior  prosperity.  Their  clip  of  wool  and 
crops  of  cereals  increased  annually,  their  fisheries  were  in- 
creasingly profitable,  and  their  coal  mines  yielded  unpar- 
alleled profits — in  one  year  one  Kova  Scotia  coal  company 
having  paid  its  stockholders  the  almost  fabulous  profit  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  per  cent.  They  were  more 
than  hopeful  of  the  future;  they  were  confident  and  arro- 
gant. With  them  the  southern  confederacy  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  with  it  as  an  ally,  and  England  as 
their  sponsor,  they  saw  the  near  approach  of  the  day  when 
this  new  triple  alliance  should  hold  the  Yankee  States  as 
in  a  vice,  and  crush  or  strangle  them  at  pleasure.  This 
was  in  1864.  Their  tone  is  less  joyous  now.  Indeed,  it 
is  sad  unto  wailing.  Listen  to  one  of  them,  a  Nova  Sco- 
tian,  as  he  pours  the  story  of  their  wrongs  and  snfleringg 
through  the  columns  of  Lippinoott's  Magazine  for  July 
last: 

"Bat  the  petition  of  three  hundred  thousand  good  subjocts  was 
treated  with  indifference,  and  even  an  inquiry  into  their  grievances 
waa  refused.  Then  it  was,  in  the  bitter  sorrow  and  indignation  that 
filled  03  at  that  time,  that  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  great  nation 
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beside  ns  for  assistance.  But  oven  there  no  help  was  to  be  had. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  had  been  abrogated  in  return  for  the  s\mp 
thy  and  assistance  which  Canada  )iad  given  to  the  So  ith  a  d  the 
only  thing  which  could  eopport  oar  commerce  and  e  conrage  r 
industries  onder  the  heavier  duties  of  Canada  was  th  s  den  ed  n 
and  continties  to  be  denied  ns.*  At  the  present  moment  we  are 
in  a  Bad  case.  1'he  duties  and  taxes  of  the  Canadian  adm  a  «trat  o  > 
bear  heavily  upon  us  ;  onr  conimeree  is  langnishing  our  tndnstr  ei 
are  at!  but  paralyzed.  The  markets  which  nature  intended  for  t 
and  which  commerce  had  marked  out  for  her  own,  are  closed  to  ni 
and  in  ccxnsequenee  we  fish  legs,  mine  lesg,  manufaetwre  lesi  export 
less.  Our  political  position  is  as  bad  as  perplesing  We  w  II  n  t 
continue  in  onr  present  union  with  Canada  if  we  can  help  t  'W  r- 
have  laid  our  grievances  before  England.  England  refe  s  na  o 
Canada;  Canada  refers  ns  to  England.  England  trnsts  to  our  loj 
alty,  Canada  Ui  onr  cupidity  or  our  fear,  to  keep  us  i  tl  e  nn  on  11 
even  we  succeed  in  getting  repeal  we  cannot  stand  al  e  i  Cho  t  a 
treaty  miffi  the  TJmted  States.  If  thai  is  denied  rts — a  d  whu  a  t 
'•I  iif — we  most  even  seek  our  own  good  in  transfer  ug  our  il 


Tliis  ia  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  condition  of  the 
Eritish  provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  that  of  British 
Columbia  on  the  Pacific  and  Paget  Sound  is  quite  as  hope- 
less. It  was  once  the  base  of  an  extended  system  of  smug- 
gling over  our  borders,  but  the  provincial  Government, 
being  unable  to  support  itself  by  internal  taxes,  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  revenue  by  a  tariff  almost  as  heavy  as  our 
own,  though  there  are  no  manufactures  to  protect.  This 
destroyed  the  profitable  business  of  smuggling  across  our 
borders,  and  brought  Victoria,  the  city  which  it  had  been 
fondly  hoped  would  be  the  commercial  rival  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  absolute  despair.  It  is  a  deserted  city.  In  July 
last,  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  can  attest,  more  than  half  the  buildings  within  its 
limits  were  tenantless  and  for  rent  or  sale,  and  at  high 
noon  its  streets  were  as  deserted  as  though  pestilence  had 
scourged  it. 

Let  me  pause,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  what  has  wrought 
this  wondrous  change,  and  why  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  people  of  the  provinces  during  the  last 
year  came  to  dwell  among  us  and  share  the  burdens  of  our 
great  war  debt  ?  These  results  are  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  wise  and  patriotic  legislation  by  Congress. 
Commissioner  Wells  understands  it  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us.     He  knows  as  well  as  the  Nova  Scotian  I  have  just 

»  Tho  Rixiprocitj  Treaty  espirfd  Matoli,  18B6. 
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quoted  that  the  repeal  of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty  wrouirht 
the  ram  of  the  provinces.  That  treaty,  which  was  forced 
upon  ua  by  onr  old  southern  masters,  was  designed  espe- 
cially  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  at  the  cost  of  the  northern  States  of 
the  Union.  It  was  specially  designed  hy  the  planters  of  the 
South  as  a  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  and  'stock- 
bre-idera  of  the  mrihwest.  It  went  into  effect  in  June,  1854, 
and  expired,  or  I  may  properly  say  was  rescinded  by  Con- 
gress, in  March,  1866.  It  was  admirably  adapted  to 
accomplish  its  purpose,  and  the  period  of  its  duration  was 
that  of  the  greatest  growth  of  Britain's  power  along  our 
borders.  That  gentlemen  who  represent  the  grain-grow- 
ing States  may  not  suspect  me  of  misstating  the  object  of 
the  reciprocity  movement,  I  beg  leave  to  again  invite  their 
attention  to  a  few  words  from  pages  95  and  96  of  that 
remarkable  book,  "Cotton  is  King,"  the  politico-economi- 
cal text- book  of  the  authors  of  the  late  rebellion : 

"This  is  the  present  aspect  (1858)  of  the  provision  question  as  it 
regards  slavery  exteusiou.  Prices  are  ftpprosimatmg  themasimnra 
point  beyond  which  our  provision^  cannot  be  fed  to  slaves  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Such  a  te- 
suit  was  not  anticipated  by  southern  statesmen  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  protective  policy,  destroying  the  United 
otates  Bank,  and  establishing  the  snb-Treasury  system. 

"And  why  has  this  occurred  ?  The  mines  of  California  prevented 
both  the  free-trade  tariff  and  the  sub-Treasury  scheme  from  exhaust- 
ing the  country  of  the  precious  metals,  extinguishing  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes,  and  reducing  the  prices  of  agricaUural  products  to 
llie  specie  vaim.  At  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
the  mnlltplicatton  of  providona  6j/  their  more  eaiended  ctdtivation 
was  the  only  measure  l^  that  eouid  produce  a  reduction  of  prices 
and  meet  the  wants  of  the  planters.  The  Canadian  Reciprocitv 
Treaty,  since  secured,  will  bring  the  products  of  the  British  Nortii 
American  colonifis./ree  of  duty,  into  competition  with  those  of  the 
Vmtea  Slates  when  prices  with  us  rule  high,  and  tend  to  diminish 
their  cost." 

But  this  treajy  has  been  rescinded.  Why  refer  to  it? 
Does  the  Commissioner  propose  to  renew  it?  No  sir- 
that  would  be  frank,  and  not  in  accordance  with  his  prac- 
tice, lie  moves  stealthily  toward  his  sinister  objects.  He 
is  a  protective  free-trader,  a  free-trade  protectionist,  a 
disciple  of  Henry  Clay,  but  an  advocate  of  the  free-trade 
dogmas  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  does  not  propose  a  renewal 
of  the  Eeciprocity  Treaty;  but  asserting  that  all  customs 
duties  are  taxes,  and  increase  the  price  of  tbearticle  on  which 
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they  are  ievied,  he  demanda  cheap  fuel,  food,  and  beer,  and 
proposes  to  secure  tliese  desirable  objects  hy  removing  all 
duties  from  articles  the  production  of  the  North  American 
provinces.  Nor  does  he  do  this  in  terms.  Takingtheleading 
staples  of  the  provinces  separately,  he  submits  specious, 
but  false  reasous  for  the  removal  of  all  duties  from  each 
of  them.  He  would  give  the  people  of  the  provinces  the 
benefits  they  derived  from  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  without 
stipulating  for  any  of  the  few  benefits  it  brought  his  coun- 
trymen. To  adopt  Ilia  recommendations  in  thia  behalf 
would  be  to  pay  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
annually  to  the  colonists  from  six  million  to  ten  million 
dollars  aa  a  consideration  for  their  continued  submission 
to  British  legislation  and  colonial  policy.  They  are  tend- 
ing toward  the  Union.  Tliey  were  alien  enemies  during 
the  war,  but  millions  of  them  now  desire  to  be  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen,  and  the  way  to  promote  this  consum- 
mation, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  is  to  let  them  know  that 
the  avenue  to  free  trade  with  us  is  through  annexation, 
Thia  accomplished,  they  would  share  our  proaperity  and 
our  reap  on  sibih  ties,  and  their  country  would  cease  to  be  a 
base  of  hostilities  as  it  now  is  in  peace  and  war. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  misrepresenting  the  position 
of  Mr.  Wells.  The  principal  articles  the  provinces  export 
are  lumber,  wool,  coal,  barley,  and  the  other  cereals,  and 
from  these  he  would  remove  all  duties,  though  they  yielded 
during  the  year  which  ended  June  30, 1868,  $4,352,770  49 
in  gold,  or  about  six  millions  in  currency.  It  is  true  some 
of  the  wool  which  contributed  to  this  amount  came  from 
other  countries,  and  some  of  the  coal  from  England;  but 
in  order  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  trade  of  the  provinces, 
he  would  admit  tbeir  staples  free,  even  though  other  coun- 
tries might  share  the  advantage. 

Though  very  urgent  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off 
Canadian  barley,  he  makes  no  specific  recommendation  as 
to  the  removal  of  duties  from  the  othgr  cereals.  He 
merely  speaks  of  the  "  extreme  emergency "  that  can 
"justify  a  tax  on  the  breadstuffs  and  food  of  a  nation." 
His  argument  in  favor  of  free  grain  and  provisions  from 
the  provinces  is  enforced  in  this  wise: 

'■  Coal  is  a  necessity  of  life  next  in  importance  to  food  ;  indeed,  aa 
botli  are  in  our  ciimate  absolutely  indispensable,  it  cannot  be  aaid 
that  either  Is  more  or  less  needfal  than  the  other,  for  life  cannot  be 
sustained  without  both.    The  universally  recognized  principle  of 
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taxation  that  a  tax  shonld  be  taken  from  what  can  bo  spared  forbids 
the  laying  of  a  tax  upon  that  which  is  indispensable  to  rich  and 
poor  alilse." 

A  free  translation  of  all  which  is,  tbat  aa  New  England 
has  no  coal,  and  cannot  raise  her  own  supply  of  grain  and 
provisions,  and  can  get  both  cheaper  from  the  British  colo- 
nies than  she  can  from  the  prairies  of  the  northwestortho 
coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  North 
Carolina,  it  is  a  crime  against  nature  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  lay  duties  on  the  grain  and  provisions  of  the 
provinces. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  retaining  duties 
on  grain,  live  stock,  and  provisions  to  the  consideration 
of  gentlemen  from  the  West,  I  propose  to  examine  what 
the  Commissioner  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  coal.  But 
before  entering  more  fully  upon  this  subject,  let  me  apply 
to  grain  and  provisions  the  argument  he  makes  for  free 
provincial  coal,  associating  them  with  it  in  his  text,  that 
we  may  see  whether  his  argument  does  cot  apply  to  them 
with  greater  force  in  proportion  as  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  Kansas  are  more  remote  from  "  the  northeast- 
ern sea-board"  than  the  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  : 

■' '  If  the  enhanced  price  paid  by  the  consumer  for  his  coal,'  wheat, 
corn,  or  provisions,  'in  consequence  of  the  exist«nce  of  this  duty, 
were  all  paid  to  the  Pennsylvania  miner'  or  western  fanner, 'it 
would  be,  of  course,  great  injustice ;  but  the  country  would  be  none 
the  poorer  because  the  law  took  money  from  one  man  and  gave  it  to 
another.  But  it  happens  that  while  the  consumer  pays  the  increase, 
the  immediate  producer  is  not  benefited,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
enhanced  price  is  expended  in  paying  for  the  transportation  of  the 
coal,'  grain,  or  provision, '  to  a  greater  distance;  in  other  words,  the 
payment  is  for  unnecessary  transportation,  i.  e.,  useless  labor.  Now, 
no  acquisition  of  skill  can  change  this.  It  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. To  the  end  of  time  it  will  cost  more;  i.  e.,  it  will  take  more 
labor  to  bring  every  ton  of  coal,'  grain,  or  provisions  '  from  western 
Pennsylvania,'  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  or  Kansas 
'  across  the  Alleghany  mountains '  or  the  lakes  ■  to  the  northeasteru 
sea-board  than  to  bring  it  from  Nova  Scotia.  So  long  as  a  duty 
makes  it  possible  to  bring  coal.'  grain,  or  provisions  '  from  the  for- 
mer source,  so  long  that  unnecessary  work  wiil  bo  done ;  but  the 
price  does  not  represent  a  profit,  but  the  cost  of  useless  labor.'  " 

la  not  this  argument  conclusive?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  her  Britannic  Majesty's  liege  subjects  of  the  new  Do- 
minion should  grow  our  grain  and  stock,  and  grind  our 
flour,  as  well  as  mine  our  coal  as  long  as  their  freedom 
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from  our  war  debt  will  enable  them  to  do  it  more  cheaply 
than  wecaD?  If  this  be  not  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
leads,  I  hope  some  gentleman  from  a  grain-growing  or 
cattle- raising  district  will  show  us  why. 

Mr.  Wells  does  not  like  Pennsylvania,  and  throughout 
his  report  ignores  the  essential  facta  that  Virginia  and 
North  CarcJina  have  tide-water  coal-fields  of  better  quality 
and  greater  extent  than  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which 
New  England  can  be  more  cheaply  supplied  than  from  the 
provinces ;  and  that  Maryland  sends  more  bituminous  coal 
from  her  mountains  to  the  "northern  sea-board"  than 
Pennsylvania  does  or  ever  did.  In  this,  however,  he  is  as 
frank  and  truthful  as  in  other  respects.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  he  dislikes  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  By  their 
persistent  energy,  as  the  letter  of  Thomas  Firth  &  Son 
shows,  they  have  so  increased  the  supply  and  reduced  the 
price  of  cast-steel  as  to  seriously  affect  the  profits  of  his 
Sheffield  clients ;  and  by  the  large  increase  they  are  mak- 
ing of  blast  furnaces  they  threaten  to  enter  the  markets  of 
the  world  at  an  early  day  against  all  England  with  pig- 
iron.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  it  was  Pennsylvania  Eepre- 
sentatives  and  economists  that  hastened  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  country  the  equivocations,  duplicity,  and 
falsehoods  with  which  his  last  annual  report  abounded. 

Speaking  of  the  duty  on  coal,  he  says,  "  it  is  urged  as  a 
protective  measure,"  and  refers  to  it  as  a  "  tax  on  fuel." 
This  involves  but  two  misstatements  of  fact,  namely,  that 
the  duty  is  urged  or  levied  for  protection,  and  that  it  is  a 
tax  on  any  American  consumer  of  coal.  Neither  of  these 
allegations  is  true.  The  protectionists  of  the  country  do 
not  regard  the  question  of  the  duty  on  coal  as  a  politico- 
economical  question,  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  know- 
ing that  the  price  of  coal  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  advocates  its  repeal  as  a  means  of 
proving  the  absurdity  of  the  free  trade  argument.  They 
do  not  urge  it  as  a  protective,  but  as  a  revenue  measure, 
and,  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  provinces,  as 
eminently  a  political  question.  As  a  political  question  it 
has  great  significance,  as  every  provincial  exporter  of  coal 
knows  experimentally  that  the  duty  is  not  paid  by  the 
American  consumer,  but  is  deducted  from  the  extraordi- 
nary profits  he  would  realize  if  the  duty  were  removed, 
andwhich  he  did  realize  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty.     As  an  economical  or  protective  mea- 
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sure,  it  is  not  worth  consideration ;  as  a  revonue  measure, 
it  involves  the  receipt  bj  the  Treasury  of  about  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  gold  annually,  a  comparatively 
small  matter,  but  of  some  importance ;  but  it  is  as  a  political 
question  that  it  is  most  worthy  of  consideration.  As  Mr, 
Wells  and  the  free-trade  league  have  industriously  pro- 
moted a  general  misapprehension  of  this  subject,  I  pro- 
pose, as  I  have  said,  to  devote  a  few  minutes  to  its  eluci- 
dation. 

I  propose  to  show,  first,  that  as  an  economical  question 
it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  consideration. 
This  can  be  done  by  inviting  attention  to  the  relation  of 
the  total  amount  of  foreign  coal  imported  from  all  sources 
to  the  amount  consumiid  in  the  northern  Atlantic  States 
alone.  Were  the  whole  amount  involved  it  would  not  be 
auf&cient  to  affect  the  supply  or  price,  as  the  grand  total 
imported  from  all  countries  on  both  coasts  has  exceeded 
600,000  tons  in  but  three  years,  and  500,000  in  but  three 
others,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  east  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  and  north  of  the  Potomac  will  be  about  20,- 
000,000  tons  this  year.  What  the  consumption  is  on  tho 
Pacific,  where  coal  from  British  Columbia  was  until  within 
a  few  years  the  sole  dependence,  I  have  no  data  for  an  ac- 
curate estimate.  Whatever  the  amount  is  it  should  be 
deducted  from  the  total  in  estimating  the  percentage  of 
supply  derived  by  New  England  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
England ;  the  residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  assuredly 
not  sufflcient  to  affect  either  the  price  or  supply. 

But  the  question  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of  this 
residue,  but  only  to  so  much  as  would  be  the  amount  im- 
ported if  the  dnty  were  off  in  excess  of  that  brought  in 
under  duty.  As  English  coal  has  always  been  subject  to 
duty,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  much  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  might  increase  importation  from  that 
country  ;  but  as  her  scientific  men  have  admonished  her 
of  the  danger  of  exhausting  her  supplies  of  coal — and  even 
Mr.  Wells  agrees  with  recognized  authorities  in  believing 
that  her  production  has  reached  its  maximum — and  as  she 
has  more  advantageous  markets  nearer  home,  the  repeal 
of  the  duty  would  not  probably  affect  perceptibly  the  im- 
portation from  that  quarter. 

How  much  the  imposition  of  the  duty  on  provincial 
coal  has  affected  the  total  amount  imported  we  can  ascer- 
tain, but,  unfortunately,  the  Treasury  reports  do  not  ena- 
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ble  us  to  distinguish  between  the  amount  imported  on 
either  coast.  Tbe  Pacific  States,  as  I  have  said,  formerly 
depended  on  British  Columbia  j  but  since  the  opening  of 
the  mines  at  Mont  Diablo,  Seattle,  and  other  points  within 
our  territory,  the  quantity  of  provincial  coal  imported  is 
said  to  be  diminishing.  But  assuming  that  the  whole 
amount  received  on  both  coasts  came  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and  was  consumed  in  New  England,  the  repeal  of  the 
treaty  and  imposition  of  the  duty  cannot  have  had  an  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  price  or  supply  in  the  markets  of 
that  section,  as  will  appear  from  the  facts  I  am  about  to 
submit. 

The  amount  of  provincial  coal  imported  into  the  coun- 
try, on  both  coasts,  has  exceeded  400,000  tons  in  but  two 
years;  and  the  largest  amount  imported  in  any  one  year 
was  465,194  tons,  which  was  in  1865.  With  onevther 
exception,  that  of  1866,  when  the  amount  reached  404,254 
tons,  the  total  import  on  both  coasts  never  reached  340,000. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proportion  of  these  amounts 
that  went  into  California  and  Oregon  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Could  this  be  done  it  would  make  the  pretence  that  the 
duty  on  Nova  Scotia  coal  affects  either  the  price  or  supply 
of  coal  in  New  England  so  supremely  absurd  that  Mr, 
"Wells  himself  would  abandon  it.  But  the  sum  in  contro- 
versy is  less  than  this;  it  is  the  difterence  between  the 
average  amount  annually  imported  free  under  the  treaty 
and  the  amount  which  comes  to  our  markets  and  pays  a 
duty  of  $1  25  per  ton. 

The  duty,  as  I  have  said,  came  into  effect  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  March,  1866,  so  that  the  year  in  which 
the  largest  amount  was  imported  was  that  immediately 
preceding  its  repeal,  I  propose  to  ascertain  the  amount 
about  which  this  wide-spread  controversy  has  been  raised, 
by  contrasting  the  average  importation  for  the  three  last 
years  of  free  coal  under  the  treaty,  including  that  which 
so  fur  exceeded  all  others,  with  the  three  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  repeal  of  the  treaty,  during  which  it 
paid  $1  25  duty.  During  the  last  three  years  in  which  it 
was  free  from  duty  the  average  annual  importation  was 
355,490  tons,  and  during  the  three  succeeding  years  in 
which  it  paid  duty  the  average  annual  importation  has 
been  326,626,  showing  an  annual  difference  of  but  31,864 
tons.  Surely  no  man  with  less  effrontery  than  Mr.  Wells 
will  say  that  the  deduction  of  31,864  tons  from  one  of 
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many  sources  from  which  a  supply  ranging  at  about  20,- 
000,000  tons  are  derived  can  have  affected  either  the  sup- 
ply or  price  of  the  commodity.  But  if  we  assume  that 
one-third  of  the  importation  of  provincial  coal  is  upon  the 
Pacific  coast — which,  I  think,  we  may  safely  do — we  will 
see  how  utterly  inappreciable  must  be  the  effect  of  the 
maiotenance  or  repeal  of  the  duty  on  provincial  coal. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  become  apparent  that  the 
]naintenance  of  the  duty  is  not,  as  Mr.  Wells  asserts, 
"  urged  as  a  protective  measure."  Surely  those  who  have 
the  machinery  to  bring  20,000,000  tons  to  market  annually 
need  not  shrink  from  the  effect  of  a  cause  which  increases 
or  diminishes  the  total  amount  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
tons  per  annum. 

I  propose  next  to  show  the  falsity  of  Mr.  "Wells'  other 
proposition,  namely,  that  this  duty  is  a  tax  on  the  eon- 
8U[ner._  Happily,  this  is  susceptible  of  demonstration. 
The  Pictou  coal  is  of  a  lower  grade,  and  consequently  of 
leas  value  than  the  Cumberland  coal  of  Maryland,  or  the 
tide-water  coal  of  Virginia.  Its  price  is  always  lower 
than  these  in  any  market.  The  average  price  of  Nova 
Scotia  coal  by  cargo  at  Boston  per  ton  of  2240  pounds  du- 
ring 1861,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  as  shown  by  weekly 
quotations  in  the  Boston  shipping-list  and  price- current, 
was  $4  67.  It  was  then  duty  free,  and  so  continued  for 
more  than  five  years.  The  war  did  not  inflict  greenl)ack3 
and  an  inflated  currency  upon  the  coal  operators  of  Nova 
Scotia.  It  did  not  create  an  enormous  system  of  interna! 
taxation  to  oppress  them.  Their  laborers  were  not  tempted 
by  patriotism  or  offers  of  bounty,  or  taken  by  draft  to  the 
battle-field  to  bleed  and  die  for  their  conntry,  as  were  those 
of  the  American  operator.  Nor  did  all  these  causes  com- 
bine to  make  an  increase  of  wages  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  laborer  and  his  family.  No,  sir ;  their  wages 
remained  as  before,  or  were  reduced  by  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  able-bodied  sympathizers  with  the  rebellion  sought 
safety  and  employment  in  the  provinces;  and  British  emi- 
gration, that  but  for  the  war  would  have  come  to  us,  flowed 
in  upon  them.  Our  immigration,  which  for  the  six  years 
preceding  the  war  had  exceeded  an  average  of  140,000, 
fell  off  to  less  than  92,000  in  each  of  the  years  1861  and 
1862,  although  the  emigration  from  Liverpool  to  America 
was  not  diminished  during  these  years:  while  therefore 
we  suffered  for  the  want  of  labor,  it  was  from  these  causes 
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for  a  time  redundant  iu  the  provinces.  All  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  enable  the  provincial  operators  to  produce 
and  sell  coal  cheaper  during  the  war  than  they  had  done 
before.  But  was  the  price  in  Boston  regulated  by  its 
cost  ?  No,  prices  never  are ;  it  depended  on  our  necessi- 
ties, and  followed  the  price  of  American  coal.  Tbus  the 
average  price  in  1862,  aa  shown  by  the  authority  I  have 
already  quoted,  was  $5  60;  in  186:^,  $7  40;  in  186-t, 
$10  40;  1865,  $9  60.  In  March  of  the  next  year  the 
treaty  expired,  and  it  became  subject  to  duty,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Wells'  theory,  must  have  gone  up  $1  25,  or  to 
$10  85  per  ton.  But  in  this  case  his  theory  is  in  conflict 
with  the  facts,  as  it  is  so  frequently,  for  in  that  year  coal 
sold,  duty  paid,  at  $8  54,  netting  the  exporter  and  foreign 
carrier  but  $7  29,  and  in  1869  it  gave  them  forty-four  cents 
less,  having  averaged  but  $8  10 ;  and  in  1868  it  averaged 
$8  16,  so  that  in  each  and  every  year  it  bore  the  same  re- 
lation to  Cumberland  coal  that  it  has  always  borne  since 
the  latter  was  introduced  to  the  New  England  market 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  sold  at  about  a  dollar  a  ton 
lower. 

These  facts,  in  my  judgment,  prove  two  things ;  one  of 
which  is  that  the  Acadian  coal  operators  do  not  send  us 
coal  as  a  benevolent,  but  as  a  commercial  operation,  out 
of  which  they  make  all  they  can  at  the  prices  current  in 
our  market ;  and  the  other  is,  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
the  duty  and  make  a  living  profit  by  selling  us  the  very 
limited  amount  they  can  mine  at  the  rates  current  in  our 
markets.  To  this  they  obey  the  law  which  is  now  teach- 
ing our  western  producers  of  grain,  by  a  painful  experi- 
ence, the  importance  of  a  home  market;  that  law,  and  it 
is  universal  in  its  application,  is,  that  be  who  has  to  carry 
his  commodities  to  a  distant  market  must  pay  all  the 
charges  thereon,  while  he  whose  goods  are  sought  by  cus- 
tomers fixes  his  own  prices  and  makes  the  purchaser  pay 
all  charges. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  coal  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  that  article  in  New 
England  one  cent,  per  ton  or  increase  the  amount  brought 
to  market  appreciably  ;  its  only  effect  would  be  to  take 
from  the  Treasury  an  average  of  from  four  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  gold  annually  and  give  it  to  the 
colonists  as  a  reward  for  remaining  contented  subjects  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty;  a  proposition  at  which  my  pa- 
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triotism  revolts,  though  it  be  ever  so  earaestly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Commissioner  Wells. 

HOW    THE    SOUTH    SHOULD    UIVEBSIFY   ITS   LNDUSTBT. 

I  think  I  have  sufficiently  disclosed  the  devotioQ  of 
our  Special  Commissioner  of  Eevenue  to  the  interests  of 
England;  but  T  eannot  refrain  from  inviting  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  from  the  South  to  the  treacherous  sugges 
tions  he  offers  them  on  the  subject  of  the  proper  means 
of  diveraitying  their  industry.     On  this  3ub]e(,t  he  aays 

"The  large  amount  of  capita!  thns  becoming  annuailj  available 
at  the  Soutli  will  undoubtedly  seek  in  great  part  investment  in 
domcBtio  aud  local  enterprises  and  speedily  lead  to  the  e'tabli'ih 
mentof  manufactnres  on  an  estenaive  scale.  The  true  dnersitj 
of  employmeat  which  reaulls  from  freedom  has  now  therefore  be 
come  toth  th  hfl  mpban  hern  capital 

can  soon  b     d    ntag  h  of  agrieul 

taral  tools        dmm  h  gna  ware    soap 

Btarch,  clol      g  an  T  m      factures  in 

which  iron.  d  Th      employ  the 

largest  amo  n        p        n       p  capital  and 

warrant  th  h  Oh  h     d  ivhai  ate 

eommonly  cal  d  a  ufacturea,  namdg.  iron  and  steel  and  cotton 
and  woolen  doth,  are  escamples  of  coneeiitrattnn  They  require 
large  capital,  employ  bvifew  hands,  and  wouid  tiaturmy  come  much 
later*  We alreadi/  have  in  the  United  Slates  an  ea.cess  of  cAton 
and  woolen  gpiiidlea,  and  to  invest  capital  in  more  would  be  simplu 
a  waste  when  there  are  vast  needs  at  the  South  rcqitiing/ar  less 
capital,  and  warranting  much  greater  compensation  for  labor  than 
can  be  paid  in  textile  fabrics." 

Most  of  the  southern  States  abound  in  coal  varieties 
of  iron  ore  of  very  high  q^uality,  limestone,  and  witer- 
power.  Inaccessible  as  their  interior  disttiLts  are  from 
the  sea-board,  freight  addd  heavily  to  the  cost  of  iion 
purchased  either  from  the  Atlantic  States  or  England. 
They  need  preeminently  among  the  States  of  the  Union 
an  extension  of  railroads  and  the  establishment  of  found- 
eriea,  rolling-mills,  locomotive  work  a,  and  nuchine  shops. 
The  primary  prere.|uii,ite  to  the  ample  development  of' 
the  great  resources  of  the  southern  States  is  an  adequ-ite 
supply  of  cheap  iron  and  the  inems  of  shaping  it  for  use. 

*  The  pc-iple  of  Vireinia  Tenneiaee  ai  d  Georgia  hn^o  wiadv  hown  their 
flOntempt  fer  Mr.  Wells' Buggestnn  that  thej  Bhould  p  ,  pone  effjrH  to  make 
iron.  StBunton,  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga  have  siteadj  Wme  otkbrated  for 
the  quahtj  and  quantity  of  run  they  produte  ani  the  work  done  by  their  roll- 
ing-mitls.     This  may  ba  bad  for  Mr  Wells  English  friends  hot  it  i-  oertamly 
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They  have  few  skilled  laborers,  and  the  manufacture  of 
pig-iron  and  the  rolling  of  rails  require  but  comparatively 
few  skilled  men.  The  digging  and  hauling  of  coal,  ore, 
and  limestone  require  no  special  preparation.  It  is  work 
for  the  unskilled  laborer  at  which  freedmen  can  succeed, 
and  they  are  therefore  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  the 
production  of  this  article  of  primary  importance,  though 
they  may  not  have  the  trained  artisans  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  simpler  branches  of  mechanics. 

The  cotton  growing  portion  of  the  United  States  is  the 
proper  locality  for  cotton  factories.  The  South  can  spin 
yarn  and  produce  unbleached  fabrics  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  work  can  be  done  in 
New  England,  and  cheaper  even  than  it  can  be  done  by 
the  underpaid  laborers  of  Great  Britain.  Will  gentlemen 
from  the  South  consider  that  what  the  picking-room  is  to 
the  English  or  northern  factory  the  gin-room  ia  to  the 
factory  near  the  cotton-field,  and  that  all  charges  incurred 
between  the  two  would  be  saved  by  the  southern  manu- 
facturer ?  Before  cotton  reaches  either  New  or  Old  Eng- 
land it  must  be  pressed  and  baled  and  hooped  and  marked 
and  transported,  losing  interest  and  paying  freight  and 
commission  at  each  stage  of  the  transportation;  and 
when  it  has  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  distant  factory 
it  must  be  freed  from  its  hoops,  stripped  of  its  bagging, 
and  put  through  the  processes  of  the  picking-room  to 
restore  it  with  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  when  it  left  the  gin.  From  all  these 
charges  the  manufacturer  in  the  cotton  district  is  free; 
and  together  they  amount  to  what  would  be  a  fair  profit, 
which  in  connection  witb  the  improved  quality  that 
would  result  from  the  use  oFthe  unbroken  fiber  he  would 
use  would  enable  him  to  spin  yarns  for  all  the  northern 
States  and  England  too. 

But  this  would  hurt  the  English  cotton-spinner;  this 
would  advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  England,  as  would  the  establishment  in  the 
midst  of  the  coat  and  iron  fields  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Georgia  of  furnaces,  fouuderies, 
rolling-mills,  and  steel-works.  Fortunately,  the  people 
of  the  South  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  early  introduction  of  these  branches  of  manufac- 
tures; and  among  the  sixty-five  furnaces  erected  during 
the  last  year  four  are  in  Virginia,  six  in  Missouri,  three 
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in  Kentucky,  one  in  Georgia,  two  in  Alabama,  and  one 
in  Tennessee,  It  is  not,  therefore,  probable  that  very 
general  heed  will  be  given  by  tlie  people  of  the  Sonth  to 
the  advice  offered  by  Mr,  Wells,  or  that  they  will  abandon 
the  hope  of  exporting  their  cotton  in  yarn  and  fabrics, 
the  manufacture  of  which  will  give  employment  to  and 
improve  the  condition  of  their  now  unemployed  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  will  forego  the  privilege  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  good  and  cheap  iron  manufactured  in 
their  midst,  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  to  maliing 
"  wooden-ware,  soap,  starch,  clothing  and  similar  articles." 
They  will  not,  I  apprehend,  be  willing  to  forego  their 
greatest  source  of  profit  in  order  to  oblige  him  by  per- 
mitting England  still  to  retain  her  supremacy  aa  the  cot- 
ton-spinner and  principal  iron  manufacturer  of  the  world. 

WHAT   TAXES    SHOULD    BE    REPEALED, 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  repeat  the  fact  that  duties 
which  serve  to  develop  the  resources  of  a  country  and 
cheapen  commodities,  by  inducing  home  competition,  the 
diversification  of  labor  and  the  opening  of  new  sources 
of  employment,  and  iacrea.se  the  general  stock  produced, 
are  not  taxes  even  though  they  fail  to  reduce  immediately 
the  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  they  are  imposed, 
as  adequate  duties  on  cast-steel  and  Bessemer  rails  have 
done.  They  are  during  the  interim  the  price  paid  for 
establishing  the  commercial  and  political  independence 
of  the  country;  or  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  tempo- 
rary advance  to  be  reimbursed  in  the  near  future  by  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  national  security,  a  wider  field  of  pro- 
fitable employment  for  the  people  at  large,  and  an  adequate 
and  cheaper  supply  of  better  goods  through  the  long 
future.*  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  all  duties.  There 
are  duties  that  are  taxes  and  must  remain  so  forever,  or 
nto  that  far  future  whose  possibilities  we  cannot  foresee. 
Such  are  duties  imposed  on  commodities  which  we  do  not 

'  The  propoBilion  is,  or  may  be.  to  rsiee  the  price  of  a  manufflctareii  article 
a  time,  ia  the  eipeotatian  that  advances  in  skill  and  maohiuery,  and  a  more 
ore  place  in  (ha  market — nhere  oanspirocies  abroad  caoDot  break  in  tu  crush 
;  the  capital  invested — will  liy  and  by,  or  perbape  in  a  very  short  time,  afford 
the  same  articles  at  prices  greatly  reduced.  Evan  Adam  Smith  saw  this; 
loeding  that  "apartioular  manufacture  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner 
to  it  could  have  been  othcrnise,  and  after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at 
me  as  cheap,  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country."  ("  Wealth  of  Kotions," 
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and  cannot  produce,  bat  which  enter  into  the  daily  life  of 
the  people,  either  directly  as  food,  or  as  the  raw  material 
of  articles  we  are  producing  in  competition  with  countries 
whose  laborers  receive  not  a  moiety  of  the  wages  paid 
for  the  same  work  in  this  country,  and  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  a  family  whose  children  ure  to  be 
educated  for  future  citizenship.  We  raise  no  tea  or 
cofi'ee,  and  the  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  on  tea, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  aeventy-eight  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  our  whole  importation  for  1868,  and  of 
five  cents  a  pound  on  coftee,  or  at  the  rate  of  forty-seven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  1868,  are  taxes 
—purely  and  simply  taxes.  Yet  the  Commissioner  does 
not  propose  to  repeal  or  abate  these,  and  why  should  he  ? 
Neither  England  nor  her  North  American  colonies  pro- 
duce tea  or  coffee.  Not  only  does  he  not  propose  to  repeal 
these  taxes  now,  but  in  his  "schedule  of  a  tariff  construct- 
ed with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  the  smallest  number  of 
imported  articles  an  annual  revenue  of  $150,000,000  "  he 
retains  them  both  and  proposes  to  raise  $22,000,000  a 
year  from  them,  namely,  $12,000,000  from  coffee  and 
$10,000,000  from  tea.  We  now  impose  a  duty  of  fifteen 
cents  a  pound  on  pepper.  As  we  grow  no  pepper,  this  is 
a  tax— a  tax  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  on  the  entire  importation  for  1868,  and  which 
extracted  from  the  people  in  that  year  $792,490  45.  The 
like  duty  on  allspice  is  a  tax.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy -six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  drew 
from  the  people  in  1868  $142,981  50.  These  duties  and 
many  scores  of  such  that  I  could  indicate  are  all  taxes, 
as  they  stimulate  no  industry,  but  tax  the  food  of  the  farmer 
and  laborer;  but  they  do  not  move  the  sympathies  of  the 
Commissioner.  He  does  not  propose  to  repeal  thera,  for 
the  articles  they  burden  are  not  produced  in  England  or 
her  North  American  colonies.  They  were  imposed  as 
revenue  measures  during  a  great  war,  and  have  been 


lances,  but  eiactlj  this,  that  the  lossea  or  iBSfttioD  prioes  we 

jome  of  them,  too, 

come,  but  thnt  the  articles  proteoled  have  been  cheapeDed,  j 

from  the  very  first.     Who  could  hiTe  imagined  thai  onr  n 
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cheerfully  endured  by  a  patriotic  people,  but  they  increase 
the  cost  of  livmg,  operate  as  a  burden  on  our  laboring 
people,  and  should  be  repealed  at  the  earliest  day  the  fin- 
ancial condition  of  the  eouotry  will  permit. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  other  taxes,  of  some  of  which 
the  people  justly  complain— taxes  that  burden  our  labor 
consume  the  profits  of  capital,  and  paralyze  the  energy 
of  the  most  enterprising  among  us.  They  add  to  the 
cost  of  our  gas  and  our  travel,  whether  hy  railroad, 
stage,  or  steamboat.  We  cannot  draw  our  own  money 
from  bank  or  make  a  payment  to  our  creditor  without 
^ehng  them.  They  touch  and  prick  us  at  all  points. 
Their  enforcement  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  special 
department  of  the  Government,  the  agents  of  which 
penetrate  inquisitorially  every  home  and  workshop  in  the 
land.  They  increase  the  cost  of  all  our  productions  and 
restrict  the  hmits  of  our  commerce  by  shutting  our  over- 
taxed goods  out  of  markets  in  which  but  for  them  we 
might  compete  with  our  foreign  rivals.  They,  too,  were 
the  product  of  the  war.  The  necessities  in  which  it  in- 
volved us  gave  rise  to  the  system  of  internal  taxes  with 
Its  Commissioner,  assessors,  collectors,  supervisors,  detect- 
ives, and  thousands  of  subordinates ;  and  sound  policy 
requires  that  those  duties  which,  while  they  protect  the 
wages  of  the  laboring  man  aud  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country,  supply  the  Treasury  with  large  amounts  of 
revenue  should  be  retained,  and  that  these  direct  and 
inquisitorial  taxes  which  so  oppress  and  annoy  us  should 
be  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  repeal  of  these 
would  animate  all  our  industries;  but  the  repea!  of  the 
duties  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  would  Bood 
our  country  with  the  productions  of  the  underpaid  la- 
borers of  Europe,  silence  countless  looms  and  spindles 
close  our  factories,  extinguish  the  fires  in  our  furnaces 
and  rolling-mills,  and  leave  the  grain  of  the  husbandmen, 
for  which  there  is  now  no  market  in  Europe,  to  rot  in  the 
field  or  granary,  while  their  countrymen  and  former  cus- 
\^t^  starve.  However  ardently  Mr.  Commissioner 
AVells  may  desire  this  consummation,  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress, by  protecting  the  wages  of  the  American  laborer, 
will  forever  avert  it. 
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PERSONAL    EXPLANATION. 

Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Eepresentativbs, 
January  20th,  1870. 

The  IIouFe  being  in  session — 

Mr.  Kdhy  said : 

I  ask  unanimous  eoTiaeiit  to  make  a  brief  personal  ex 
planatioo. 

The  Speaker.  For  how  long  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Five  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Kdhy.  Mr.  Speaker :  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  the 
St.  Louis  Demoarat  of  January  17th,  1870,  and  ask  the 
Clerk  to  read  the  paragraph  I  have  marked. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

"  This  cheap  cry  of  British  gold  is  about  played  ont.  There  are 
a  great  maiiy  more  men  in  Congress  and  ont  of  it,  who  are  bribed  to 
advocat*  what  tliey  know  to  be  against  the  public  ioterest  by  Amer- 
ican gold  than  by  British.  We  inight  easily  retort  on  Mr.  Kelley.  It 
would  be  easy  to  say  that  his  personal  interest,  to  the  esteut  of 
4100,000,  in  iron  works  in  Irondale,  Ohio,  bribes  him  to  cast  a  vote 
against  the  pnblic  welfare.  But  that  sort  of  argument  may  well  bo 
left  altogether  to  those  who  have  no  better  at  command." 

Mr.  Kdhy.  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  paragraph,  not  by  reason  of  ita  own 
importance,  but  because  I  have  from  time  to  time  seen  ar- 
ticles in  the  papers,  speaking  of  my  great  pecuniary  interest 
in  pig-iron.  I  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  them 
until  within  a  few  days  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Ohio, 
[Mr.  Garfield,]  or  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Wilson,]  handed  me  a 
letter,  the  printed  heading  of  which  informed  me  that 
"  William  D.  Kelley  &  Sons  are  the  proprietors  of  Grant 
Furnace,  Ironton,  Ohio."  I  saw,  then,  that  those  who 
made  this  intimation  had,  at  least,  a  reasonable  basis  of 
fact,  I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  my  namesake,  but 
was  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  a  worthy  and  prosperous 
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man,  with  a  large  family  of  sons  about  him,  who  are  labori- 
ously aiding  him  in  his  business,  while  I,  less  fortunate, 
happen  to  have  but  one  son,  who  is  not  yet  fifteen  years  of 
age.  I  am  not  interested  in  a  foot  of  land  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  I  never  had  means  enough,  having  been  a  lawyer 
whose  services  were  not  liberally  requited,  to  embark  in 
manufacturing  pig-iron  or  any  other  commodity.  Nor  do 
I  own,  directly  or  indirectly,  one  dollar  of  capital  or  stock 
in  any  mining  or  manufacturing  interest  in  the  world, 
God  knows  that,  as  I  feel  years  creeping  over  me,  I  regret 
my  past  indifference  to  pecuniary  matters,  and  wish  that  I 
had  been  able  to  acquire  some  such  property 
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FARMERS,  MECHANICS,  AND  LABORERS  NEED 
PROTECTION— CAPITAL  CAN  TAKE  CARE 
OF  ITSELF. 

Speech  Delivered  ij,-  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  25,  1870. 

The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having 
nnder  considerBtion  the  bili  {H.  E.  No.  1068)  to  amend  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  duties  on  imports,  and  for  otlier  purposes— 

Mr.  Kelley  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  presume  that  gentlemen  who  have 
listened  to  the  course  of  this  debate  expect  me  to  apolo- 
gize for  having  been  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  adlierinff 
to  my  native  State.  From  what  has  been  said  it  seems 
that  her  people  are  regarded  by  free  traders  as  a  discredit- 
able community,  and  she,  in  her  corporate  capacity,  as  an 
object  of  odium. 

Sir,  I  am  proud  of  dear  old  Pennsylvania,  my  native 
State.  She  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  in  fact  the  key-stone  of  the  Federal  arch, 
holding  together  the  young  Union  when  it  consisted  of 
but  thirteen  States,  and  she  is  to-day  preeminently  the 
representative  State  of  the  Union.  You  cannot  strike 
her  so  that  her  industries  shall  bleed  without  those  of 
other  States  feeling  it,  and  feehng  it  vitally.  She  has  no 
cotton,  or  sugar,  or  rice  fields;  but  apart  from  these  she  ia 
identified  with  every  interest  represented  upon  this  floor. 

Gentlemen  from  the  roeky  coast  of  New  England  and 
those  from  the  more  fertile  and  hospitable  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  especially  the  gentlemen  from  the  beautifully 
wooded  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  complain  that  their  ship- 
yards are  idle.  Hers,  alas  I  are  also  idle,  although  they 
are  the  yards  in  which  were  built  the  largest  wooden  ship 
the  Government  ever  put  afloat,  and  the  largest  sailing 
iron-clad  it  ever  owned.  She  has  her  commerce  and 
sympathizes  with  young  San  Francisco  and  our  great 
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commercial  metropolis,  New  York.  She  was  for  long 
years  the  leading  port  of  entry  in  the  country.  She  atifi 
maintains  a  respectable  direct  commerce  and  imports 
very  largely  thro.ugh  New  York,  for  the  same  reasons 
that  London  does  through  Liverpool,  and  Paris  through 
Havre, 

Are  you  interested  in  the  production  of  fabrics,  whether 
of  silk,  wool,  flax,  or  cotton?  If  so  her  interests  are 
identical  with  yours,  for  she  employs  as  many  spindles 
and  looms  as  any  New  England  State,  and  their  produc- 
tions are  as  various  and  as  valuable.  Are  your  interests 
in  the  commerce  upon  the  lakes?  Then  go  with  me  to 
her  beautiful  city  of  Erie  and  behold  how  Pennsylvania 
sympathizes  with  all  your  interests  there.  Are  your 
interests  identified  with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  seeking  markets  for  your  products  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river  and  on  the  Gulf?  I  pray  you  to  j^member 
that  two  of  the  navigable  sources  of  the  American  "  Father 
of  Waters"  take  their  rise  in  the  bosom  of  her  mountains, 
and  that  for  many  decades  her  enterprising  and  industri- 
ous people  have  been  plucking  from  her  hills  bituminous 
coal  and  floating  it  past  the  coal-fields  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  coal-bearing  States, 
to  meet  that  of  England  in  the  market  of  New  Orleans 
and  try  to  drive  it  thence.  Gentlemen  from  the  gold 
regions,  where  were  the  miners  trained  who  first  brought 
to  light,  with  any  measure  of  science  and  experience,  the 
vast  resources  in  gold  and  silver- bearing  quartz  of  the 
Pacific  slope  ?  They  went  to  you  from  the  coal,  iron, 
and  zinc  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  There  they  had  learned 
to  sink  the  shaft,  run  the  drift,  handle  ore,  and  crush  or 
smelt  it.  It  was  experience  acquired  in  her  mines  that 
brought  out  the  wealth  of  California  almost  as  magically 
as  we  were  taught  in  childhood  to  believe  that  Aladdin's 
lamp  could  convert  base  articles  into  gold. 

Nor,  sir,  are  the  interests  of  Pennsylvania  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  great  agricultural  States?  Before  her 
Eepresentatives  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  had  united 
their  voices  with  those  of  gentlemen  from  the  West  to 
make  magnificent  land  grants  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing railtoads  in  difterent  directions  across  the  tree- 
less but  luxuriously  fertile  prairies,  Pennsylvania  was 
first  among  the  great  agricultural  States.  And  to-day 
her  products  of  the  field,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the 
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dairy  eq_ua!  in  value  tbose  of  any  other  State.  Gentle- 
men from  Ohio,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Allison]  that  you  alone  manufao- 
ture  Scotch  pig-iron  and  suffer  from  its  importation,  as 
you  alone  have  the  black  band  ore  from  which  it  ia  made, 
13  it  not  true  that  when  Pennsylvania  demands  a  tariff 
that  will  protect  the  wages  of  her  laborers  in  the  mine,  the 
quarry,  and  the  furnace,  ahe  does  but  defend  the  interests 
and  rights  of  your  laborers  and  those  of  every  other  iron- 
bearing  State  in  the  Union  ?  Gentlemen  from  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania  is  de- 
nounced because  she  pleads  for  a  duty  on  bituminous 
coat  that  will  enable  you  to  develop  your  magniflcent 
coal-fields  ia  competition  with  Nova  Scotia.  The  coal 
of  your  tide-water  fields  is  far  more  available  than  that 
of  the  inland  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  which  depend  on 
railroads  tor  transportation.  On  the  banks  of  the  James, 
the  Dan,  and  other  navigable  rivers,  lie  coal-beds  to 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  which  the  vessels  which  are 
to  carry  the  coal  may  come,  and  they  lie  nearer  to  the 
markets  of  New  England  than  those  of  your  colonial 
rivals  at  Nova  Scotia;  and  when  you  were  not  here  and 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  were  voiceless  on  this  6oor, 
I  pleaded  with  the  Thirty-Ninth  Congress  to  retain  the 
duty  of  $1  25  per  ton  in  order  that  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  soon  to  be  reconstructed,  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce fuel  for  New  England  better  and  cheaper  than  Nova 
Scotia  does,  and  that  it  should  be  carried  in  New  England 
built  vessels,  so  that  the  thousands  of  people  employed 
in  producing  and  transporting  it  should  create  a  mar- 
ket for  the  grain  of  the  western  farmer  and  the  produc- 
tions of  American  workshops.  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman, 
extend  the  illustration  of  the  identity  of  the  interests 
of  Pennsylvania  with  those  of  the  people  of  every  other 
State,  but  will  not  detain  the  committee  longer  on  that 
subject.  In  leaving  it  I  however  reiterate  my  assertion 
that  you  cannnot  strike  a  blow  at  her  industries  without 
the  people  of  at  least  half  a  score  of  other  States  feeling  it 
as  keenly  as  she  will.  She  asks  no  boon  from  Congress. 
Her  people,  whether  they  depend  for  subsistence  upon 
their  daily  toil,  or  have  been  so  fortunate  as' to  inherit  or 
acquire  capital,  seek  no  special  privileges  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  demand  that  we  shall  legislate  for  the 
promotion  of  the  equal  welfare  of  all.     They  know  that 
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they  must  share  the  common  fato,  and  that  their 
prosperity  depends  upon  that  of  their  countrymen  at 
large. 

PSOTECTION    CHEAPENS    COMMODITIES. 

Mr,  Chairman,  many  gentlemen  have  spoken  since  this 
bill  was  made  a  special  order,  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  npon  the  general  subject  of  free  trade  and  protection, 
and  but  little  about  the  provisions  embodied  in  the  bill 
before  the  committee.  I  am  probably  expected  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Alli- 
son], who  has  just  closed  his  remarks.  But  I  may  as  well 
before  proceeding  to  do  so  take  a  shot  into  the  flock 
generally.  The  birds  have  all  sung  the  same  song.  My 
colleague  has  gone  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  bill 
than  any  of  the  others.  But  his  statements  are  all  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  have  given 
us  the  doctrines  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
I>.  A,  Wells,  in  their  own  admirable  way.  I  propose  to 
allude  to  some  of  their  remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Brooks]  in  open- 
ing the  debate  promised  to  mount  a  peddler's  wagon  and 
ride  through  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  country, 
exhibiting  hoes,  shovels,  axes,  chains,  knives  and  forks, 
cottons,  and  woolens,  and  demonstrate  to  the  people  the 
unjiist  and  enormous  taxation  imposed  on  them  by  the 
existing  tariff.  If  he  will  redeem  this  promise,  making 
candid  statements  of  facts  to  the  people,  I  will  con- 
tribute toward  his  expenses  and  pray  for  the  success 
of  his  mission, 

Mr.  Broolcs,  of  New  York.     How  much  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  will  contribnte  25  per  cent.,  and  what 
may  be  more  effective,  will  try  to  make  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  proprietors  of  Flagg's  Pain  Exterminator 
will  give  the  gentleman  a  seat  in  one  of  their  wagons 
while  going  through  the  country.  By  no  other  means 
could  he  so  perfectly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  duties 
which  are  really  protective  are  never  a  tax,  and  that  pro- 
tection invariably  cheapens  commodities.  So  invariably 
is  this  true  that  protective  America,  France,  and  Germany 
are  crowding  free- trade  England  out  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  the  articles  named  by  the  gentleman  while  pur- 
chasing from  her  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made, 
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ancl  paying  protective  duties  on  every  pound  of  them. 
This  is  not  mere  declamation.  It  is  truth  demonstrated 
by  experience.*  The  starving  mechanics  of  England 
know  it,  and  have  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  it 
officially  to  the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  I  have  before 
me  the  report  of  a  parliamentary  commission  which 
proves,  that  notwithstanding  our  duties  on  iron  and  steel, 
our  knives  and  forks,  horseshoe  nails,  etc.,  are  crowding 
England  out  of  general  markets,  that  oar  hoes,  shovels. 


o  ANew  York  oorr^ondeat  of  the  Sheffield  7iHie;iei!({e^ilreiieatl;\Tn>te  to  that 
paper  as  tollowa ; 

"  There  will  be  no  legUtntios  llila  usiion  cm  the  tariff,  lehieh  meant  no  change  in 
aettial  operatinn  «atU  ISTS,  a(  neoresl.  Tht  uppmitloii,  ttierefoi-e,  loAisi  Sheffield 
taanvfnetsren  have  to  mcomiler  yVom  nottvs  and  proleaied  mdmlrg  will  M-ji  be 
abated/or  tao,  if  not  three  gears  ta  come.  Thii  is  nnl  e«ivura^!ng  for  aunh  She/- 
jield  trades  at  the  lav  Irade,  for  irtatinutc,  vihieh  U  noic  hmt^  kKoO^  driven 
from  Ihii  utarket.  It  it  no  toe  denying,  eilker,  lAat  daring  the  teepite  whieh  juoft 
(rorfes  here  at  the  epri'ig  imfe  and  table  knife  trade  ailt  have,  Iheir  oppoeitioa  will 
beeoaie  more  formidable.  It  it  true  that  the  moHn/nelurcrs  of  table  ksivet  here 
aeem  to  haee  gone  ae  loa  at  theg  con  in  priee,  and  that  Sie_^d  goade  can  jutt 
eampele  and  that  ie  all,  and  more  than  that  no  one  prettnda  that  American  tabla 
knife  eojtceme  are  making moneff.  But  there  they  tto/ad, gigantfo' eBtdbliehvientt, 
laeh  vntk  ila  little  morld  of  morlcmen  roand  il,  the  repreientaUsei  of  mash  labor  and 

in  ang  future  fiameial  adjmtment.  The  AniBrioiui-niBiie  one  aod  two  blade 
posket  kuires  are  beginniiig  to  push  ont  Bimil&r  gooda  raade  in  Sheffield  nil 
over  the  West  and  Northwest.  Thej  run  ehiefly  on  snob  atylas,  in  one  bliide, 
na  oost  from  three  to  sis  ahilliDgs  per  doBon  in  Shetaeld,  and  aaoh  two  blades 
as  ooat  from  six  to  ten  shilHngs.  In  pries  they  are  abont  the  same  for  the  same 
pattern,  but  In  fitting,  finiah  aud  Etyle,  ver;  much  superior.  The  steel  used,  ae 
a.  rule,  is  good,  and  Uie  blades  above  complaint.  Their  patterna  are  not  numer- 
ona.     Indeed,  the;  adopt  pieaiself  the  same  taotios  as  those  nsed  b;  the  table 

whioh  hoe  ended,  praotioally,  in  the  transference  of  ftiiit  baaineaa  to  this 
oountrjr.  Thay  ohooao  a  few  good  popalar  stjlea,  they  inrent  and  use  machin- 
ery for  every  prooess  possible,  they  put  In  good  blades,  neatly  ground,  splendid- 
ly marked,  and  turn  out  every  knife  the  preolsa  duplieate  of  erery  other. 
Henee  tbe  uniformity,  reliability,  and  general  style  whioh  is  found  in  no 
Sheffield  goods,  except  those  oF  standard  makers.  I  regard  il  as  absolutely 
oerlaia  that  the  Sheffield  spring-knife  trade  has,  EO  far  as  this  market  is  con- 
oerned,  to  pass  through  precisely  the  same  stages  as  those  through  which  the 
tabte-hoife  trade  has  passed.     Oradnalty,  the  methods  ased  here  nill  pnah  out 


oonsalation  to  hia  heart  than  the  old  system  'would  laat  Ai's  tii 
'  tnuie'  woold  send  ont,  at  their  expense,  two  intelligent  praotii 
them  spend  a  month  here  and  probe  the  subject  to  the  bottom,  t 
outlay  of  £liO  or  £200,  save  their  fellowworkmen  from  a  world 
aad  perplexity.     Why  not  do  it?" 
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and  axes  are  bought  by  the  people  of  all  her  colonies ; 
and  that  our  locks,  sewing-machines,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  iron  and  steel  are  underselling  hers  in  the  streets 
of  London  and  Birmingham.  Here  is  the  "report  from 
the  select  committee  on  scientific  instruction,  together 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  minutes  of  evi- 
dence, and  appendix,"  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  15th  July,  1868.  It  is  a  ponderous  volume 
and  replete  with  instruction. 

I  find  on  page  479  a  paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Field, 
containing  a  "  list  of  some  articles  made  in  Birmingham 
and  the  hardware  districts,  which  are  largely  replaced  in 
common  markets  of  the  world  by  the  productions  of  other 
countries."  The  author  states  that  "this  list  might  be 
immensely  extended  by  further  investigation,  which  the 
shortness  of  time  has  not  permitted."  Among  the  articles 
enumerated  are  hoes — -and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Brooks] — 

"Hoes:  for  cotton  and  other  purposes,  an  article  of  large  con- 
sumption." 

On  this  article  the  report  remarks : 

"  The  United  States  compete  with  us,  for  their  own  use  and,  to 
some  estent,  for  export." 

Then  we  have  the  following : 

"Axes  ;  for  felling  trees,  etc.,  an  article  of  large  consumption. 
The  United  States  supply  our  colonies  and  the  world  with  the  best 
article." 

Then  there  are : 
"  Carpenter, 

With  regard  to  these,  "G-ermany  and  the  United  States" 
are  mentioned  as  the  countries  "whose  products  are  be- 
lieved to  have  replaced  those  of  England." 

Speaking  of  cut  nails,  the  report  says : 

"  The  United  States  export  to  South  America  and  ont  colonies." 

And,  with  regard  to  horseshoe  nails,  which  we  protect 
by  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound,  and  the  manufacture  of 
which  under  that  ample  protection  has  been  cheapened 
and  so  perfected,  that  this  parliamentary  report  an 
that  they  exclude  the  English  from  common  market 
cause  they  are — 

■'Beautifully  made  by  macliiiicry  in  the  United  States," 
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Mr.  WinaTis.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  liim 
a  question  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Not  at  present.  I  will  "be  glad,  when  I 
bave  got  a  little  farther  into  my  subject,  to  answer,  but  not 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Winans.    My  question  conies  in  properly  here 

Mr.  Kelley.    I  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Winans.  I  understand  that  the  purport  of  what  the 
gentleman  has  been  reading  is  to  show  that  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  high  tariff — 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  a 
speech.  If  he  has  a  question  to  put,  let  him  put  it 
squarely, 

Mr.  'Winans.  I  merely  wished  to  make  a  preliminary 
remark.  But,  without  any  preliminaries,  my  question  is 
thisMjf,  under  the  operation  of  our  tariff,  American  manu- 
facturers could  compete  with  British  manufacturers  in 
British  markets,  why  should  the  high  tariff  be  maintained 
to  oppress  our  own  people  ?  * 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  gentleman's  question  will  be  abun- 
dantly answered  as  I  proceed.  But  I  may  remark  here, 
that,  if  by  protection  you  secure  to  your  capital  and  indus- 
try a  certain  market,  capitalists  will  invest  in  the  erection  of 
workshops,  and  purchase  of  machinery,  and  by  high  wages 
,  will  induce  skilled  and  ingenious  workmen, to  leave  their 

*  Such  n  tttriff  is  tlie  ani;  means  of  protecting  our  industries  from  avertlira>i 
bj  foreign  oonspirators.  The  British  Government  applauda  suoh  oonspiraoies, 
and  the  Americnn  Government  should  defend  its  people  against  tbom.  Though 
the  following  extraot  from  the  report  of  a  Parlinnientary  commission  made  in 
\ibi  appcnrs  on  page  41, 1  cite  it  here  na  n  eoDclusive,  though  not  thB  only 
answer  to  the  question  of  Judge  Winans: 

"  I  believe  that  the  laboring  clHSSes  generally,  ia  Che  mitnufaeturing  districts 
of  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  iron  and  cobI  districts,  are  very  little  avare 
of  the  extent  to  whieh  the;  ara  often  indebted  for  their  lieing  emplojed  at  all  to 
Ute  iinm^pae  loaaeB  lohich  their  emptogfra  vobail**rilff  iwcw  m  bait  iimea,  m  order 
lo  deilros  foreigJi  rnmpailion,  and  to  gain  and  keep  pimetaton  vf  fareig-a  marhett. 
Authentic  inatanoes  are  nell  knonn  of  employers  having,  in  saoh  times,  carried 
on  tbeir  work  at  a  loss  amaanting,  in  the  i^gregate,  to  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  the  course  of  as  many  years.  If  the  efforts  of  those  who  en- 
were  to  be  successful  for  any  length  of  time,  the  great  occBmniadoBS  of  capital 
eould  »o  lo-gey  be  Jimde,  mUch  enable  a  few  oftht  moit  aealihs  capitatiita  to  ocer. 
mhelm  all  foreign  compettiian  in  timet  of  great  depression,  and  thus  to  dear  tho 
way  for  the  whole  trade  to  step  in  when  prices  revive,  and  to  aarry  on  a  great 
business  before  foreign  oanilal  can  again  acanmulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
able  to  eetablieh  a  competition  in  prices  with  any  chance  of  success.     The  large 

capitalittt  of  foreign  ooimin'et,  and  are  the  most  essential  instruments  now  re- 
maining by  which  our  manufacturing  supremacy  can  be  maintninod;  the  other 
olements— cheap  labor,  abundance  of  raw  materiiils,  means  of  commonication, 
and  skilled  labor — lieing  rapidly  in  procoaa  of  being  realized."    . 
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liomea  and  accept  employment  on  better  terms  among 
strangera,  Thua,  under  protection,  capital  has  been  in- 
vested, and  skilled  laborers  gatbered,  and  our  inventive 
genius  has  improved  tbe  methods  of  production,  until  we 
have  come  to  be  able  to  make  the  articles  mentioned  in 
this  list  cheaper  than  free-trade  England.  Eiit  withdraw 
this  protection,  and  you  will  enable  foreigners,  with  the 
immense  accumulations  of  capital  they  possess,  to  combine 
and  undersell  our  home  manufacturers  for  a  few  years,  and 
thus  destroy  them.  The  purpose  of  a  protective  tariff  is 
that  of  the  fence  around  an  orchard  in  a  district  where 
cattle  are  permitted  to  run  at  large,  I  believe  I  have  an- 
swered the  question  of  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Brooks]  said  that 
bis  heart  glowed  with  pride  when,  in  a  distant  foreign  land, 
be  saw  a  camel  robed  in  American  muslin.  The  value  of 
the  kind  of  muslin  used  for  such  a  purpose  is  almost  all  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material ;  it  is  woven  of  the  coarsest 
yarn,  I  wish  he  had  been  in  Abyssinia  in  1867 ;  how  his 
pulse  would  have  quickened  and  his  heart  expanded  as  he 
saw  that  while  England  was  wreathing  the  latest  glory 
around  her  brow  by  moving  an  army  into  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia  for  the  relief  of  a  few  of  her  subjects,  the  inge- 
nuity and  protected  industry  of  the  United  States  was  from 
day  to  day  providing  that  army  with  water. 

For  proof  of  this  I  turn  again  to  the  Parliamentary  re- 
port. It  says:  "  Pumps  of  various  sorts  largely  exported 
from  the  United  States."  To  this  announcement  is  added 
the  following  note :  "  an  American  pump  finding  water  for 
the  Abyssinian  expedition."  Those  pumps,  unlike  the 
coarse  cotton,  the  sight  of  which  so  rejoiced  the  gentleman, 
involved  a  preponderant  percentage  of  labor— labor  for  the 
digging  and  carrying  of  the  coal,  ore,  and  limestone,  and 
on  through  successive  grades  of  labor  to  their  completion, 
so  that  probably  90  per  cent,  of  their  cost  was  labor. 
But  I  submit  the  list  entire  for  the  gentleman's  considera- 
tion: 
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Appendix  No.  22  to  the  report  from  the  select  Commitlee  on  Sr.ien- 
Ufic  Insfrudion,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
minutes  of  evidence,  and  appendi<e. 


[Ordered  by  the  Eoaee  of  0< 


to  be  printed,  15th  July,  1868,] 


Liat  of  Bome  articles  made  in  Birmingham  and  the  hariJware  district, 
which  are  largely  replaced  in  common  markets  of  the  world  by 
the  productions  of  other  countries : 


Carpenters'  tools: 

As  hammers,  plyers,  pincers, 
compasaea,  hand  and  beudi  vices. 
Chaiis: 

Of  light  descriiitioii,  where  the 
cost  13  more  in  laoor  than  in  ma- 
terial, aa  halter  chains  and  bow- 
tiea,  and  snch  like. 

Frying-pans  of  fine  finish 

Wood  -handled  spades  and 
shovels,  an  article  of  very  large 
consmnption. 


For  felling  trees,  etc.,  an  article 
of  large  consumption. 

Carpenters'  brOadasea, 

Carpenters'  and  coopers'  adzes. 

Coopers'  tools,  varioua  sorts. 

Bhoemakers'      haroiners     and 
tools. 
Machetea : 

For  cntting  sugar  canes,  an  im- 
portant article. 

Out 

Wrought 

Point  de  Fai-is  (wire  nails.) .... 

Horse-nails 


!  United  States  compete  with  us 
for  their  own  use,  and,  to 
some  extent,  for  export. 

!  United  States  supply  our  colo- 
nies and  the  world  with  the 
best  article. 


Germany  and  the  United  States. 


j-  Believed  to  be  now  Germany, 


{French  and  Belgian  largely  su- 
persede English. 
{Beautifully  made  by  machinery 
in  the  XJnited  States. 

(Largely  exported   by     United 
States. 
NoTB.— An    American    pump 
.      finding  water  for  the   Abys- 
[     Binitvn  expedition. 
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LIST. —Continusd. 


Agricaltural  implements  : 

Flows,  cottou-gina,  cuUivators, 

kibbling  mtichines,  cornj^ruahers, 

churns,  riceJiulIerB,  mowing'ma- 

chines,  hay  rakes. 
Seizing  machines 

Lamps : 
For  use  with  petroleum,  now 

au  article  of  very  large  consurap- 


Laiaps  for  the  table,.,. 


Tin-ware  : 

Tinned  spoons,  cooks  ladles 
and  various  culinary  ai ticks  ol 
fine  manufacture  ana  liiiiah 

Door  locks,  chest  locks  drawer 
locks,  cupboard  iorVi  m  great 
variety. 

Door  latches  in  great  variety. 

Ourry-comba 

Traps ; 

Hat,  beaver,  and  fox 

Gimlets  and  augers  (twisted)... 

BrasB-fonndery,  cast; 

As   hinges,    brass  hooks,   and 
castors,   in   great   variety ;    door 
battens,   sash  fasteners,  and    a 
great  variety  of  other  articles. 
Brass-foundery,  stamped  : 

As  curtain  pins  and  hands,  cor- 
nices, gilt  heading,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  brass-fonndery. 
Necdlea : 

An   article  of  large  consump- 

Pish-hooks 

A  great  variety  of  sporting 
guns,  articles  of  large  consump- 
tion, formerly  entirely  from  Bir- 
mingham. 

Breech-loading  muskets  and  re- 
volver pistols. 


Many  articles  similar  to  these 
are  exported  by  Hoi  ted 
States  to  common  markets. 


United  States. 

j  The  United  States   petroleum 
>      tamps  supplant  the  English 
)      in  iDdia  and  China, 
r  French  even  imported  to  Bng- 
1      land. 


f  United    States,    Prance,    and 
Germany. 
(  United  States  exports  to  Cana- 
1     <3a. 
United  States  and  France. 

United  States  export  to  Canada, 
f  United  States  export  to  Cana.- 
{     da  and  probably  e' 


'hese  articles  in  great  variety, 
are  now  extensively  exported 
from  Prance  and  Germany, 

I  These  articles,  in  great  variety, 
V  are  now  extensively  esported 
I      from  Germany  and  France. 

f  Mostly    Germany,     {Rhenish 
i      Prussia,)   even   imported  to 
(      England, 
Believed  Germany. 

Now  esported  largely  from 
Liege,  Belgium,  and  Etienne, 
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LIST. —  Continued. 


Watchea  and  cloeka 

Iron 

Glass: 

For  windows,  an  article  of  larg-a 
consumption;  spectacle  anil  all 
Dtlier  glass. 

Table  gUsa 

S  words 

Jewelry : 

Gold,   gilt,  and  fancy  steel,  in 
very  great  variety. 
Smali  steel  trinkets : 

As  bag  and  purse  clasps,  steel 
buttons,  chains,  key  rings,  and 
other  fastenings,  and  many  others 
in  great  variety. 

Leather  bags,  with  clasps, 
parses,  and  courier  bags,  etc. 


Porcelain  (formerly  Minton's 
of  Stoke). 

Steel  bnttons  (formerly  Bolton 
&  Watt'3). 

Florentine  or  lasting  boot-but- 

Steel  pens,  pen-holders,  brass 
scales  and  weights. 

Iron    gas-tubing 

Elastic  belts  with  metal  fasten- 

Brass  chandeliers   and  gas-fit- 

Harness  buckles  and  furniture. 
German-silver    spoons,    forks, 


'Switzerland  and  France  import 
into  England,  United  Slates, 
and  France. 

[NoTR. — Watches  made  in  the 
United  States  interchange- 
able, by  machinery.] 

Belgium. 


1  Believed   to   be   Belgium    and 
France. 
Prussia  and  Bclgiam. 

(  Franco   and  Germany.     These 


I  France  and  Germany.  Many 
I     of  these  even  imported  into 

England, 
f  Austria,    France,  and    Eussia. 
j      We  believe   about  all  these 
1      articles  sold  in  England  are 
L     imported. 

Vienna,  imported  to  England. 

France,  imported  to  England, 
f  France  entirely  superseded 
i  English,  and  imported  to 
(      England  largely. 

■  France. 

■  Germany. 
Prance. 
Gennany 

I  Germany. 


[■  France,  Austria,  and  Pre 


\  Prussia  and  France. 
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LIST.^  Continued. 


Umbrella  furniture 

Horn  Combs 

Fearl  and  tortoise   shell  arti- 

Iron  and  brass  hooks  and  eyes. 

Bronzed  articles 

Hollow  wares,  enameled 

Optical  instruments. 

Matheinatical  instruments. 

Japanned  wares 

Bits  and  stirmps 

Coach  springs  and  axle-trees. , 

Electro-plated  wares ;  (custo- 
mers preferring  French  goods.) 

Gaa-fittings 

Weighing  machines 

Plumbers'  brass-fonndery 

1'able  glaaa-ware 

Door  locks 

Machines  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  sansage  machines,  cofiee-mills, 
and  washing-machines. 

Nntsand  bolts 

Penknives  and  scissors 

Stamped  brass  ware  (certain 
kinds). 

American   "  notions,"   as  buc- 
kets, clothes-pegs,  washing    and 
agricultural  macliines. 
Cutlery : 

In  great  variety :  scissors, 
light-edge  tools,  such  as  chisels. 

Pins  for  piano-stringa  and  other 
small  fittings  for  pianos. 

Silverwire  for  binding  the  bars, 
strings  of  pianos,  etc. 

This  list  might  be  immensely  extended  by  further  investigation, 
which  the  shoriness  of  time  has  not  permitted. 

TUG  INTERNAL  REVKNUE  SYSTEM— IT  IS  EXPENSIVE  AND 
INQI'ISITOEIAL,  AND  SHOULD  BE  ABOLISHED  AT  THE 
EARLIEST    POSSIBLE    DAY, 

At  a  later  stage  of  the  debate  the  gentleman  from  Obio 
[Mr.  Stevenson]  presented  bis  views  on  the  general  subject. 


France  and  Prussia, 


!■  Prance  and  Austria, 

Prussia  and  Belgium. 

Prussia  and  Prance. 

Prussia  aiid  France. 

France  and  Prussia. 
I  Prance,  Austria,  and  Bavaria.  ' 

Germany  and  France. 

Belgium  and  France. 

Prance. 
J-  France, 

United  States. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

United  States. 

\  United  States. 


f- United  States. 
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He  bad  previously  denounced  tlie  proteetionista  of  the 
House  as  a  faction,  and  now  deplores  the  fact  that  "the 
beautiful  idea,"  free  trade,  "cannot  be  wholly  realized 
until  the  commercial  millennium."  He  will,  however,  do 
all  he  can  to  hasten  its  triumph.  In  this  direction  he  goes 
further  than  Calhoun  or  any  southern  leader  ever  went. 
His  is  a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  district,  yet  he 
not  only  echoes  the  demand  of  the  gentleman  from  the  free- 
trade  commercial  city  of  New  York  for  free  coal,  iron, 
salt,  and  lumber,  and  a  general  reduction  of  the  tariff,  but 
leaps  beyond  him,  and  proposes  to  give  permanence  to  the 
system  of  internal  taxes,  which  was  established  as  a  tem- 
porary war  measure,  and  which  costs  annually  over 
$8,000,000,  maintains  an  army  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
offioe- holders,  and  makes  inquisition  into  the'private  affairs 
of  every  citizen,  and  would  simply  remove  from  it "  irrita- 
ting, petty,  useless,  and  vexatious  elements."  Sir,  the 
gentleman  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  every  dollar 
drawn  from  the  people  by  these  taxes  is  so  much  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  productions  of  the  farm  and  workshop,  and 
operates  as  a  bonus  to  the  foreign  competitors  of  our 
farmers  and  mechanics  in  common  markets.  But  even 
this  will  not  content  him.  He  grieves  that  other  and  more 
onerous  taxes  cannot  constitutionally  be  levied  ou  the 
farms,  workshops,  and  homes  of  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
the  rest  of  the  country.  On  this  point  he  gives  forth  no 
uncertain  sound.  He  hopes  the  Constitution  will  yet  be  so 
amended  as  to  constrain  every  owner  of  a  farm  or  cross- 
roads blacksmith's  shop  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a 
collector  of  United  States  taxes.     On  this  point  he  said : 

"  In  fact,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  tliat  one  of  the  errors  committed 
by  i>ni  torefattiers  in  framing  the  Constitution — and  since  we  have 
amended  it  in  such  material  matterB  lately,  we  can  aSbrcl  to  say  that 
they  did  commit  Boine  errors  in  framing  it — was  in  not  permitting' 
direct  taxation  upon  property  according  to  its  value.  And  some 
day  I  trust  the  Constitution  will  permit  the  Government  to  levy 
taxes  npon  property  according  to  its  value.  But  antil  that  day,  as 
long  as  the  debt  'remains  a  material  burden,  we  must,  in  my  judg- 
ment, retain  the  less  objectionable  and  burdensome  parts  of  both 
systems  of  taxation."  ' 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  gentleman 
does  not  consider  that  the  material  part  of  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  must  be  continued  while  the  debt  remains? 

Mr.  Kelhy.  No,  sir.  I  believe  that  if  gentlemen  will 
adopt  the  tariff  bill  now  under  consideration,  extended  as 
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is  it3  free  list  and  great  as  are  the  reductions  in  rates  of 
duties,  we  can  take  tbe  internal  taxes  off  all  but  eight 
articles  by  a  law  of  thia  session,  and  go  still  further  in  that 
direction  during  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Stevenson.     What  articles  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kelley,  I  will  come  to  that  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  I  have  a  note  of  them.  While  on  this  subject 
let  me  say  that  I  believe  further,  that  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  we  should  hasten  the  day  when  we 
can  take  the  tax  off  distilled  spirits, 

Sir,  the  West  has  grain  for  which  she  can  find  no  mar- 
ket. The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  E'rance, 
cooperating  with  our  interna!  tax  sy.stem,  deprive  them  of 
what  would  be  a  generous  market.  Take  the  tax  of  65 
cents  a  gallon  off  whisky,  and  tbe  grain  now  stored  in  tbe 
granaries  of  the  West  would  be  distilled  into  alcohol  and 
shipped  to  the  countries  of  South  America,  the  Westlndia 
Islands,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere,*  I  have  now  answered 
the  gentleman  as  far  as  I  propose  to  at  present.  I  have, 
however,  not  yet  done  with  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  gentleman  is  criticising  what  was 
drawn  out  of  me  by  a  question  from  himself.  I  ask  him 
ia  fairness  to  permit  me  to  put  a  question  to  him. 

Mr.  Kelley.     Well,  go  on. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  gentleman 
is  not  in  favor,  before  reducing  the  tariff  on  coal  and  iron, 
of  taking  the  internal  revenue  tax  off  whisky  and  abolish- 
ing the  tax  on  incomes  entirely  ? 

Mr,  Kelhy.  I  am  in  favor  of  abolishing  at  the  earliest 
possible  day  a  system  that  makes  inquisition  into  the 
private  affairs  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  country, 
and  has  cost  us  for  the  three  last  years  an  average  of 
$8,509,532  77  per  annum,  and  taken  probably  10,000  per- 
sons from  industrial  employments  and  fastened  them  as 
vampires  upon  tbe  people.  This  is  what  I  am  in  favor  of. 
Bat  I  hold  the  floor  for  another  purpose  than  a  mere  con- 
troversy with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Then  the  gentleman  declines  to  answer 
my  question. 

«  The  tnx  on  spirits  not  only  rastriats  the  msrket  for  griao,  but  taxes  tbe 
farmer  by  the  adaitioo  it  makes  to  the  cost  of  many  artiolee  he  oonsumes.  It 
fcddaaboBl  ISeenla  to theooElot  producing  an  ouneeof  quinine,  andmote  largely 
to  the  oost  of  thlotofutm,  oollodion,  and  many  othor  drugs,  and  almost  every 
variety  of  perfumery.  Before  it  iraa  imposed,  we  exported  snch  arttolea  to  many 
esnutiiee.    Nor  ne  import  tbem  largely. 
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Mr,  Kelley.  I  have  answered  the  gentleman's  (question, 
and  every  gentleman  present  will,  I  think,  say  X  have 
answered  it  frankly, 

.    LIMITED    MAR- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  specially  familiar  with  the  gen- 
tleman's district.  Though  I  nave  visited  Cincinnati  several 
times  and  ridden  through  Hamilton  county,  I  have  but 
few  acquaintances  within  their  limits;  yet  I  know  some- 
thing about  them.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Board  of  Trade  informs  us  that  daring  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1869,  there  were  produced  in  the  gentleman's 
district  and  the  adjoining  one,  in  about  SOOO  separate 
establishments,  187  distinct  classes  of  manufactured  articles, 
of  an  aggregate  value  of  $104,657,612,  The  cash  capital 
invested  in  these  establishments,  the  report  says,  is  $49,- 
824,124,  and  they  give  employment  to  55,275  bauds. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  venture  the  remark  that  there  is  not 
among  these  55,275  working  people  one  who  will  indorse 
the  opinions  advanced  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  AVill  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  Kelley.    No,  .sir ;  I  must  decline, 
Mr.  Stevenson.     The  gentleman  holds  the  floor  without 
restriction  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  will  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  during 
the  course  of  my  remarks,  but  not  at  present. 

Many  of  the  laboring  people  of  his  district  are  immi- 
grants and  know  how  small  are  the  wages  of  workmen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  fare  on  which 
they  live.  They  know  that  free  trade  means  low  wages. 
Buy  labor  where  you  can  buy  it  cheapest  is  the  cardinal 
maxim  of  the  free  trader.  More  than  85  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  every  ton  of  coal,  salt,  and  pig-iron  is  in  the  wages 
of  labor,  and  when  the  gentleman  shall  have  stricken  the 
daties  off  these  articles,  the  1,500,000  people  who  are  now 
earning  good  wages  in  their  production  must  compete  with 
the  cheap  labor  of  Turk's  Island,  England,  "Wales,  and 
Gernnany,  Thrown  out  of  remunerative  employment  in 
the  trades  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives,  as  they 
will  be,  they  must  compete  with  workmen  in  other  pur- 
suits, even  though  they  glut  the  market  and  bring  down 
the  general  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  land.     He  who 
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advocates  protective  duties  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
can laborer.  I  will  not  amplify  this  proposition.  I  regard 
it  aa  a  truism,  and  beg  leave' to  illustrate  it  by  inviting  the 
attention  of  my  colleague  from  Iowa,  [Mr.  Allison,]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  to  a  statement  of  the  wages  and 
subsistence  of  families  of  laborers  in  Europe,  on  page  179 
of  the  monthly  report  of  the  Deputy  Special  Commissioner 
of  the  Revenue,  No.  4  of  the  series  1869-70.  It  refers 
specially'  to  ©ermany,  and  was  translated  and  compiled 
from  Nos.  10-12  of  the  publications  of  the  Eoyal  Prussian 
Statistical  Bureau,  Berlin,  1868. 

This  paper,  gentlemen  will  remark,  was  not  pi-epared 
for  or  by  American  politicians,  or  by  a  faithless  officer  of 
this  (iovernment,  or  by  any  representative  of  a  free  trade 
or  protective  league.     Its  facts  are  most  significant. 

The  wheat-growers  of  Iowa  and  the  West  arc  suffering 
from  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  grain.  Too  large  a 
proportion  of  our  people  are  raising  wheat..  We  want 
more  miners,  railroad  men,  and  mechanics,  and  our  present 
rates  of  wages  are  inducing  them  to  como  to  us.  Nearly 
half  a  million  people  tempted  by  these  wages  will  come 
this  year.  Our  working  people  are  free  consumers  of 
wheat,  beef,  pork,  and  mutton.  But  could  they  be,  under 
free  trade  or  reduced  duties  ?  These  articles  are  luxuries 
raiely  enjoyed  by  the  working  people  of  England  or  the 
contment,  with  whom  an ti- protectionists  would  compel 
them  to  compete.  The  of&cial  paper  to  which  I  refer  tells 
us  that '  rye  and  potatoes  form  the  chief  food  of  the  labor- 
ing chases  ;  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  brick-makers, 
coal  and  iron  miners,  and  furnace  and  rolling-mill  men 
aid  them  in  their  rough  employments;  that  the  regular 
wages  of  workingmen  average  in  summer  and  winter  from 
167%  to  24  cents  per  day,  and  those  of  females  from  8^  to 
14^  cents  per  day  ;  that  miners  at  tunneling  are  sometimes 

Eaid  as  much  as  72  cents  (1  thaler)  per  day,  and  that  a 
rick-maker,  aided  by  his  wife,  averages  80  cents  per  day ; 
that  wages  for  female  labor  are  more  uniform,  and  that  18 
cents  per  day  can  be  earned  by  a  skillful  baud ;  that 
juvenile  laborers  in  factories  begin  with  48  cents  per  week 
for  ten  hours  daily,  and  rise  to  72  cents  per  week ;  that 
the  general  average  of  daily  wages  is  as  follows :  males, 
for  twelve  hours'  work  per  day  in  the  country,  19  J  cents; 
in  cities  24  cents ;  and  that  the  wages  of  master- work  men, 
i,  etc.,  are  at  least  $172  per  year."  That  gentle- 
2-1 
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men  and   their   constituents   may  study  this   instructive 
paper  I  beg  leave  to  submit  it  to  the  reporters  entire. 

Wages  and  subststenc:  of  families  of  laborers  m  Europe. 


The  regular  wages  of  worbingmen  average  inBummer  and  winter 
from  16.8  cents  to  24  cents  (gold)  per  day ;  of  females,  from  08.4  to 
14.4  cents  per  day,  more  nearly  approaching  the  higher  rate.  Dar- 
ing the  short  winter  days  worltinffniea  receive  for  8  hours'  labor 
from  10  to  14.4  cents ;  the  females,  7.2  cents ;  while  in  summer,  for 
12  to  13  honrs'  labor  the  relative  wages  are  from  19.2  to  28.8  cents, 
and  from  14.4  to  19.2  cents,  respectively.  The  wages  of  those 
working  in  the  royal  forests  are  so  regulated  aa  to  average  24  centa 
per  day  for  males,  and  14.4  cents  per  day  for  females ;  in  some 
mountain  countries  the  latter  receive  but  12  cents. 

Iii  larger  cities  wages  rise  above  these  rates,  especially  for  skilled 
labor.  Men  working  on  railroads  receive  in  summer  from  28.8  to 
36  cents  per  day ;  and  women  from  16.8  to  2G.4  cents.  In  the  larger 
cities  or<unary  female  help  in  housekeeping  ia  paid  from  24  to  26.4 

Work  done  by  the  piece  or  by  contract  is  paid  about  one-third 
more  than  the  cnstomary  wages.  A  common  laborer  expects  in 
contract  work  from  36  to  48  cents ;  at  railroad  work  even  more. 

When  work  is  scarce  the  wages  often  fall  to  about  16.8  cents  per 
(lay  for  males,  and  9.6  cents  for  females. 

Labor  is  often  paid  by  the  hour,  at  from  01.4  to  3  centa  for  males, 
and  0.4  to  2  cents  for  females ;  2.4  centa  per  hour  are  the  wages  of 
an  able  field  laborer  in  the  mountains. 

During  the  summer  especially,  opportunities  for  work  are  offered 
to  children,  who  receive  from  6.11  to  7.2  cents  per  day,  and  in  win- 
ter about  4.8  cents. 

Wherever  the  work  rises  above  mere  mauaal  labor  in  a  trade  or 
factory,  the  daily  wages  of  men  are  from  30  to  48  cents,  and  often 
rise  to  60  cents.  Minera  at  tunneling  are  frequently  paid  72  cents 
(1  thaler);  in  the  district  of  OBrlita,  a  brick-maker  aided  by  his 
wife,  averages  80  cents  per  day;*  in  the  district  of  Fauer  from 
$5  76  to  $7  20  per  week.  Skilled  workmen  of  large  eaperience  re- 
ceive from  $360  to  $432  per  annum.     The  wages  of  the  molders  and 

«  To  compete  with  this  "  chaap  and  nasty  "  ayatem  England  employs  women, 
children  and  infanta  (o  make  her  brioka,     "  In  odk  bkiok-fields  and  beick- 

JS  3  ANB  4  FP  TO  16  4Ni>  ]  7— DSDEROOIHG  A  BOHDiOE  Off    TOIL  ABD  A  HOBROR  Of 

BVit  TaiiaiNe  that  carries  peril  ib  it."— Tie  Cry  of  tlu  CUtdrea  from  the 
STiek-sai-da  of  Eagtaad.     By  Gmrge  Smith.     London:   1871,  p.  7. 

"Bot  thero  are  often  phases  of  evil  connected  with  work  in  brick-yards  and 
olay-yards,  generally,  wblob  I  must  not  overloob,  eapecially  the  demoraliamg 
reaults  eiei  accruing  iiom  the  mixed  empl  ym  nt  f  Che  sexes.  A  Sippaocy 
and  familiarity  of  manners  with  boy  and  m  n  g  w  da  ly  on  the  young  girla. 
Then,  the  want  of  respeot  and  delica  T  tow  d  f  m  lea  ihibita  itself  in  every 
act,  word,  and  look ;  foe  the  lads  grow  o  p  eo  n  and  the  girla  ea  coarse  in 
their  languD^c  and  manners  from  cl    c      m^an    n  h  p  at  work,  that  in  meet 
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enamelers  in  iron  founderies,  of  the  looksmitha  and  joiners  in  ma- 
chine-works, in  piano  factories,  amount  to  from  72  cents  to  $1  08 
per  day ;  the  same  in  manufae tones  of  glass,  silverware,  watches, 
and  hat  factories.  The  highest  wages  paid  to  a  very  sliillful  joiner 
in  ft  pianoforte  factory  were  £12  24  per  week. 

Wages  for  female  labor  aro  more  uniform  throughout;  18  cents 
per  day  can  be  earned  by  a  skillful  hand,  24  cents  per  day  very 

Juvenile  laborers  in  factories  begin  with  wages  of  48  cents  per 
week,  for  10  hours'  work  daily,  and  rise  to  72  cents  pet  week.  The 
law  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  12  years  of  age; 
from  12  to  14  years  it  permits  6  hours',  and  from  14  to  16  years,  10 
hours'  daily  labor. 

The  general  average  of  daily  wages  is  aa  follows  r  Males,  for  12 
hours'  work  per  day,  in  the  country,  19.2  cents ;  in  cities  24  cents ; 
harder  labor,  30  cents  ;  in  cities,  36  cents ;  skilled  labor,  60  cents. 

The  wages  of  maa!«r  workmen,  overseers,  &c.,  are  not  included  in 
the  above  average,  but  are  at  least  $172  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  work,  laborers  in  factories  are  employed 
11  to  12  hours  per  day,  (exclusive  of  time  for  meals ;)  where  work 
is  continued  day  and  night,  the  hours  for  the  day  are  from  6  to  12 
a.  m.,  and  1  to  7  p.  m.;  for  the  night,  from  7  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  with 
I  hour  recess ;  in  a  few  districts  10  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 
In  many  cloth  factories  and  wool  spinneries,  males  and  females 
work  12  to  13  hours,  and  some  even  16  hours  per  day.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  cloth  factory  employs  firemen  and  machinists  16  hoars, 
spinners  and  dyers  14  hours,  all  others  12  hours,  eaclusive  of  tjme 
for  meals.  In  glass-works,  the  nature  of  the  work  requires  from 
16  to  18  hours  for  melters,  13  to  15  hours  for  blowers ;  but  then  one 
party  rests  while  the  other  works.  Eye  and  potatoes  form  the  chief 
food  of  the  laboring  classes. 


Although  but  few  workingmen  can  save  any  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings, still  there  are  some  who  purchase  a  little  piece  of  land,  a  house, 
or  a  cow,  and  the  latest  accounts  from  fifteen  districts  in  Lower 


coecs,  tbe  modesty  of  female  life  gradually  becomes  a  liyenord  instead  of  a 
reality,  and  they  sing  unbluBhingly  before  all,  whilst  at  wotIi,  the  lewdest  and 
most  disgusting  aongs,  till  ofleafimes  stopped  short  by  the  entrance  of  the 
master  or  foreman.     The  overtime  work  ia  still  more  objectionable  beoausa  boys 

looked  upon  by  the  eye  of  day.  All  these  things,  the  criminality,  levity,  coarae 
phrases,  sinful  oaths,  lend  gestnre!,  and  condnat  of  the  adults  and  youths, 
exercise  3  terrible  influenoe  for  evil  on  the  young  ohlldren.  Henoe  a  geaeration 
full  of  evil  phrases,  manners,  and  thoughts  is  dally  growing  up  In  onr  midst 
without  the  knonledge  of  better  things.  It  is  qnite  cammon  for  girls  employed 
in  briob-yards  t«  have  illegitimata  children.  Of  the  thousands  whom  I  htive 
met  with,  or  know  as  working,  I  should  say  that  one  in  Every  four  who  had  ar- 
rived at  tJie  age  of  twenty  had  had  an  illegitimate  child.  Several  had  had  three 
orfonr,  and  It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  as  a  rule  brick  manufacturers  da  not 
trouble  themselves  to  inqoire  Into  the  moral  character  of  either  women  or 
children,  when  they  employ  them.  I  have  found  myself  often  looked  upon  as 
an  oddity  when  I  have  asked,'ia  she  of  good  character?'  and  have  been  sub- 
jected to  sharp  otiticlsm  when  I  have  discharged  a  single  woman,  beoanse  she 
was  palpably  ctceinie"  — A  Brickmaaier,  qjtoCed  by  Geo.  &niihj  p.  22, 
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Silesia  shorn  deposits  in  savings-lianlts,  from  house  servanta  of  f 428,- 
455;  of  apprentices  and  mechanical  worltmen  of  3124,522.  No 
Btatiatics  of  savings  of  factory  workers  were  ohtaineiJ.  In  some 
factories  the  worlnnen  have  estabUshed  savings-banks,  some  of  which 
liave  deposits  of  from  |8000  to  |10,000. 


1.  District   of  Bolkenhain. 
The  annual  expenses  of  a  family  of  about  5  persons,  (3  children,) 
'    '    iging  to  the  working-  class,  were  as  follows ; 

Provisions,  (per  day,  0.144  to  0.168,)  per  year $60  00 

Bent,  (8  thalers,) 5  76 

Fuel 3  60 

Clothing,  linen,  etc 14  40 

Furniture,  tools,  etc 1  20 

Taxes  :8tate  0.12;  church  12;  commune  36,  |1  20 

School  for  2  children 3  60 

3  70 

Total $94  66 

The  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family  being  24  to  26.4  cents  per  day, 
the  earnings  should  be  28  to  30.8  cents  per  day,  which  the  head  of 
the  family  cannot  earn.  While  his  earnings  are  from  17  to  19  cents, 
the  wife  earns  8  to  10  cents,  and  tlie  children  mnst  help  as  soon  as 
old  enough.  Miners  in  this  district  have  24  to  29  cents  daily  wages ; 
factory  men  from  19  to  29  cents ;  mechanics  receive  48  to  54  cents 
per  week,  besides  board ;  male  house  servants  $17  to  $30,  and  feiaale 
$12  per  annum,  exclusive  of  board  and  lodging. 
2.  Dutrict  of  Landeshut. 
Expenses  of  a  family : 

In  the  country.  In  a  cHy. 

Rent  per  (uinum $5  76  $10  72 

Provisions,  (per  week,  90  cents,) 

perannum 46  80*  56  10 

Fuel  and  light  per  annum 14  40  16  42 

Taxes,  etc.,  per  annum 3  60  4  32 

Clothing,  etc.,  per  annum 8  56  10  00 

Other  expenses  per  annum 7  20  8  57 

Total S86  32  $106  13 

The  income  of  laborers'  (weavers')  families  does  generally  not 
reach  these  amounts.  Majiy  are  permitted  to  gather  their  wood 
from  the  royal  forests,  and  spend  little  for  clothing,  which  they  beg 
from  charitable  neighbors.  A  weaver  earns  here  from  48  to  72 
cents,  $1  and  $1  50  per  week ;  most  weavers  have  2  looms  in  opera- 
tion, and  together  with  their  wives  earn  from  $1  50  to  $2  16  per 
week.  The  average  earnings  of  weavers  are  given  at  90  cents  per 
week,  or  about  $50  per  annum. 
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3.  District  of  Hirschberg. 

The  lowest  cost  of  living  for  a  laborer's  family  is  given  at  #64  80 
to  $72  per  annum,  of  which  are  expended  for  provisions  $43  30,  for 
clothing  $n,  taxes  83  16,  fuel  S3  60,  rent  |4,  etc.  In  the  summer 
the  wages  for  12  hoars'  daily  work,  for  males,  are  from  16  to  39 
cents ;  for  females  5  to  17  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  from  3  to  7  cents 
less.  A  male  farm  hand  receives  $12  to  122  per  year ;  a  boy  $9  to 
814;  a  maid-servant  $12  to  $18  per  annum,  witli  board.  ' 

The  annnal  expenses  of  a  laborer's  family,  living  in  a  comfortable 
manner,  withont  luxuries,  would  be  nearly  double  the  amount  actu- 
ally expended  above. 

The  following  is  an  estimate : 

Eent,  (one  room,  alcove,  and  bed-room,) g  B  64 

Fuel  and  light 14  40 

Provisions,  (breakfast,  coffee;  at  noon,  pota- 
toes, dumpling — 10  cents ;  evening,  bread,  a 
little  brandy — 5  cents ;  supper,  soup,  bread, 

vegetables— 6  cents,) 75  00 

Clothing,  (husband  $6  48,  wife  $5  76,  children 

87  20 ;  soap  72  cents,) 20  16 

Tajies,  etc 2  16 

Schooling  of  children,  (2^  cents  per  week  per 

child,) 3  60 

School  books 72 

To  lay  by  for  sickness,  etc 8  58 

Unforeseen  expenses 8  58 

Total $141  84 

4.  Disificl  of  Scht'naii. 

The  ordinary  yearly  mages,  in  addition  to  board,  paid  fo  servants 
in  this  rural  district,  were  as  follows :  Man-servant,  $14  40  to  |21  60  j 
boys,  $8  64  to  $12  96  ;  maid-servants,  $8  64  to  #17  28 ;  children's 
nurses,  $5  76  to  $12  96. 

During  the  harvest  the  daily  wages  for  14  hours'  work  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  Mowers,  from  19.2  to  28.8  cents  i  laborers,  (males,)  from  19.2 
to  24  cents ;  females,  from  14.4  to  17  cents. 

In  other  seasons  males  receive  for  10  hours'  daily  labor  from  14.4 
to  19.2  cents,  and  females  12  to  14.4  cents  per  day;  and  in  winter 
males  receive  12  cents,  and  females  7.4  to  9.6  cents.  A  laborer  in 
the  cities  receives  24  to  28.8  cents  per  day ;  the  "  fellows  "  (journey- 
men) of  trades  receive  from  60  cents  to  $1  20  per  week,  and  board. 

A  laborer's  family  of  5  persons  requires  for  its  subsistence  during 
the  year  the  following  amount :  For  provisions,  $72  to  885  72 ;  rent 
of  1  room  and  3  bedrooms,  $4  32 ;  clothing,  etc.,  $10  80 ;  fuel,  etc., 
83  60;  taxes,  etc.,  |3  60.    Total  $108  04. 

5.  District  of  Goldberg. 

The  cost  of  living  of  a  laborer's  family,  (husband,  wife,  and  two 
children.)  in  this  dietvict  is  thus  given ;  Provisions,  $75  60 ;  rent, 
$4  32;  fuel,  $1  20;  clothing,  $10  02 :  furniture,  tools, etc.. 72  cents; 
taxes,  etc.,  $2  28.  Total,  $100  14.  In  less  expensive  times  provi- 
sions have  been  estimated  at  $20  less. 
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In  the  rnral  portion  jnen  receive  21.6  cents,  women  14.4  cents  for 
a  day's  work;  this  average  inclndes  higher  wages  for  skilled  labor. 

On  a  farm  a  man-servant  receives  $17  20  per  year,  in  addition  to 
board,  etc.,  which  may  be  estimated  at  $43  20;  a  maid-servant  re- 
ceives $14  40,  besides  board. 

Laborers  in  stone-qnarries  earn  from  24  to  43.3  cents  per  day  ;  in 
cloth  factories  1.8  to  2.2  cents  per  hour,  while  the  daily  wages  of 
carpenters  are  from  33.6  to  38.4  cents;  masons,  33.6  to  45.6  cents; 
roof-slaters,  33.6  to  45.6. 

Shoemakers  and  tailoi-s  receive  from  9  to  10  cents,  besides  their 
board  and  lodging,  which  is  valned  at  12  cents. 
6.  District  of  Lowenberg. 
The  yearly  expenses  of  a  family  with  3  children  are  estimated  at 
from  $93  60  to  $108,  namely :  jb  d/p.  m  6eimi,-g. 

Eent $10  60  $  4  32 

Provisions,  ($1  20  per  week,) 62  40  55  72 

Fuel  and  light 12  66  10  80 

Taxes,  school,  etc 3  60  3  60 

Clothing,  etc 12  85  12  85 

Other  expenses 5  76  5  76 

Total $107  87  §93  05 

Wages  are  as  follows ; 

Men,  day  laborers,  from  14.4  to  28.8  cents  per  day;  women  12  to 
18  cents  per  day ;  men,  with  board,  9.6  to  14.4  cents  per  day ;  women, 
with  board,  7.2  to  12  cents  pet  day.  From  10  to  14  hours  constitute 
a  day's  labor ;  more  hours,  and  harder  work  secure  higher  wages. 

Male  servants  per  year,  $14  40  to  $36,  and  board;  female  per 
year,  $8  57  to  |21  60,  and  board. 

Journeymon.  in  trades  obtain  the  following : 


Wages  per  week   (%vilh  board 

In  citie.. 

lT,th.o™„try.    i 

^i 

S; 

Sit 

^^: 

Smiths 

54' 
54 
54 
54 
54 

72'' 
72 
60 
72 
72 

42"' 

42 
42 
30 
42 

72 
72 
60 
72 

Wheelwrights 

Cabinet-makers 

7.  Oity  of  Oreifenberg. 
e  of  a  workingman's  family,  consisting  of  5 — 1 
lus  given ; 

Income. 
33.6  cents  per  day,  regular 

1  ayear $64  52 

Weaving  or  other  work,  4  months,  at  48  to  60 

cents  per  week,  saj' 8  00 

Yearly  earnings  of  wife 7  20 

Total $79  72 


work,  32  weeks  ii 
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A  day  laborer  receives  24cent8  per  day,  or  gl  44 

per  week,  regular  work  40  weeks $5"  60 

During  fJie  rest  of  the  year  he  and  his  wife  may 
eara 14  40 

Total ^72  00 

A  carpenter  earns  a  little  more  than  a  maaon,  his  chances  for 
winter  labor  being  better.  A  weaver,  working  at  home,  makes  less 
thaa  the  day  laborer;  those  in  the  faetory  earn  per  year  872, 

Expenses  of  a  family. 

Eent,  $8  64 ;  clothing.  $14  40,  (shoes  being  a  large  item ;)  light, 
$144;  fael,  $5  04;  repairing  tools,  72  cents;  taxes,  $144;  school 
for  three  children,  $1  44.     Total,  833  12. 

Provisions.— The  meals  consist  of  patatoes  and  bread,  their 
means  not  being  sufficient  to  allow  meat ;  potatoes,  20  bushels, 
$10  08 ;  bread,  (6  cents  per  day,)  $21  90 ;  coffee,  (chicoocy  4  pounds 
per  day,)  $2  88;  butter,  ii  pound  per  week,)  lard,  herring,  salt.  (24 
cents  per  week,)  $12  48.  ToUl.  847  26.  Aggregate  expenses,  $80  38. 

Note.— If  the  work  is  not  regular,  the  demands  of  the  family 
must  be  euttaiied,  and  suffering  often  takes  place. 

8.  District  of  GoAiti. 
Here  the  condition  of  the  laborer  appears  more  comfortable, 
since  work  can  be  found  throughout  the  year. 

Masons  and  carpenters  earn  36  to  43.4  cents  per  day;  railroad 
laborers,  26.4  to  28.8 ;  field  laborers,  21.6  to  28.8  and  females  14.5 
to  24  cents. 

The  lowest  expenses  for  a  family  consisting  of  4  or  5  persons  are 
thus  computed  : 

Provisions $57  60  to    $85  72 

Eent,  lights,  and  fuel 11  52  to      21  10 

Clothing 13  57  to     18  00 

Tools,  etc 1  44  to       2  88 

School 1  44  to        2  88 

Tasea  72  to       1  44 

Total 186  29  to  $132  02 

By  careful  inquiries  it  has  been  reliably  ascertained  that  a  family 
can  earn  from  $93  60  to  $144  a  year,  so  that  some  lay  up  smail 
savings. 

For  the  city  of  Gorlitz  the  average  Income  of  a  laborer's  family 
is  estimated  at  $95  to  8144  a  year ;  the  expenses  for  4  or  5  persons, 
from  $115  to  $172  80,  namely  : 

Eent,  light,  and  fuel $22  72  to    $32  15 

01othing,etc U  40  to      2160 

Tools,  furniture,  etc 1  44  to        5  76 

School 4  33  to         5  04 

72  00  to    108  25 


Total $114  88  to  $172  8 
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9.  District  of  Glogau. 
Farm  laborers'  income : 

Males — 6  weeks  in  haryest,  at  30  cents  per  day....?10  80 

14  weeks,  (sowing  aud  liaymaking,)  at  24 

cents  per  day 20  16 

15  weeks,  fall  and  spring,  at  18  cents  per 

day 16  20 

15  weefts,  winter,  at  14.4  per  day 12  96 

Total,  50  weeks ■ $60  13 

Females — 6  weeks,  at  12  centa  per  day  (5 

days  per  week) $3  60 

14  weeks,  at  9.6  cents  per  day. 6  72 

15  weeks,  at  8.4  per  day 6  30 

15  weeks,  at  1.2  per  day S  40 

23  02 

Total,  50  weeks $82  14 

Expenses  of  a  family  with  3  children : 

16  Bheffels*  rye,  at  gl  32 321  12 

sheffela  wheat,  at  gl  80 3  60 

2  sheffele  barley,  at  |1  20 2  40 

2  sheffels  peas,  at  ftl  U 2  88 

2sheffels  millet,  at  $1  44 3  88 

24  bags  potatoes,  at  38,4  cents 9  22 

52  pounds  batter,  at  19.2  cents 9  98 

18  quarts  milk,  at  24  cents 4  40 

Meat,  (2  quarters  mutton,  $3  60,  1  pig,  $10  80}  14  40 

52  pounds  salt,  at  .024 1  25 

Rent,  $5  76;  light,  $1  52.... 1  28 

Fuel,  (wood,  89  73,  coal,  $3  18) 12  90 

Clothing ; 18  73 

Taxes,  and  other  expenses 8  00 

Total 8119  03 

As,  according  to  these  statistics  a  man  and  wife  can  earn  but 
|83  14  per  year,  a  deficiency  of  $36  89  must  be  made  up  by  the 
work  of  the  children  or  by  extra  labor  in  the  summer,  especially  at 
harvest  time. 

15.  District  of  Leigniti. 
iS  of  a  family  with  three  children: 


?; 


Bread,  1  pound  flour  per  head  daily $26  52 

Potatoes,  J  bag  or  75  pounds  per  week,  at  18 

cents 9  36 

Barley,  2  sheffels,  at  96  cents 0  96 

Peas,  1  sheffel.  at  *1  08 ^    1  08 

Butler,  1  to  15  pound  per  week,  71J  pounds  per 

year,  at  19  cents 13  73 

Carried  oi-er '..'. 351  65 

K  1  ebeffel  equals  l-»a  bushil/ United  Statea. 
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Browghtover $51  65 

Milk,  4  qnarts  daily,  at  4  cents 5  84 

Meat,  1  Bwine  for  tattenicg,  or  1  pound  per  week    5  56 

Salt,  I  pound  per  'week,  at  2.4  cents 1  25 

Coffee,  chiccory^  sugar 4  32 

Wheat  flour  for  eake  on  holidays 1  33 

Beer 90 

Kent,  for  a  room,  a  garret-room  and  small  apace, 

perannnm 1  20 

Light,  oil  for  2fi  to  39  weeks,  ^  to  f  pound  at  6 

cents 2  34 

Fuel,  during  6  winter  months  20  cents,  summer 

10  cents  per  week 8  00 

Clothing — 

"    '      ' :  2  shirts,  at  72  cents $1  44 

1  pair  boots 2  88 

Pantaloons,  (3  pairs  in  2  years)       TZ 
Coat,eto 12 


"Wife:  2  chemises $1  4i 

1  puir  shoos I  20 

Dress,  etc 2  64 

5  28 

Children :  2  shirts,  at  36  cents  each.  2  15 

3  pairs  shoes 2  IG 

Clothing 3  16 

6  48 

Soap  for  washing 1  20 

18  12 

Tools,  for  repair  of. 1  43 

Taxes — income.  72  cents;  communal,  ,384  cents; 

school,  including  book8,$2.556 3  60 

Total  expenses 8112  13 

Income  of  a  family  with  two  children : 

Husband  BTcrages  305  days,  at  21.6  cents |65  88 

Wife  averages  250  days,  at  10.4  cents 38  00 

Oldest  child  averages  60  days,  at  1.2  cents 4  32 

Evety  married  workman  receives : 

1  sheffel  wheat $1  80 

2  sheffels  rye 2  16 

2  sheffels  barley 1  92 

Isheffelpeas 1  08 

e  98 

He  can  raise  on  a  patch  of  land  10  bags  pota- 
toes, valued  at 2  88 

And  glean  at  harvest  3  sheffels  of  rye  or  barley    3  06 

For  extra  work  through  the  year 8  64 

For  a  fat  pig 5  76 

Total  income $123  50 

In  the  city  of  I.eignitz  the  average  expense  of  a  laborer's  family 
3  estimated  at  $141  84  per  year. 
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TabExB  Showing  the  Bates 

F  Wages  pa 

ID  FOR  Factory  asd 

OTUER  Labor  in  Lowea  Silbsia,  durin 

0  THE  Year  1868. 

[Bates  ex;pressed  m  cents,  (gold,)  United  States.] 

W^g«.perday. 

' 

Ma,.8. 

FeciHlee. 

OMI^™,. 

Bleaching  piespc* 

Oidiiiary  hands 

18  to  36 

14^  to  18 

Bleachers 

21  to  33 

ManglerB 

36  to  42 

Foremen 

48  to  60 

Brewers 

24t<.  t)6 

Brickyards 

Oidinarj  work 

20  to  24 

Holders 

2J  to  39 

Ohamotte  monldeia 

1?  to  48 

Contract  woii 

36  to  60 

10' to '17 

Average  summer  wages 

24  to  42 

16  to  18 

10  to  18 

Cane  factories 

Tumeis 

36  to  66 

Engl  avers 

36  to  60 

Joiners 

48 

Laboiers 

28  to  42 

Chemical  works 

Average  wages 

^IJ 

Fireworks 

24  to  36 

8  to' 15 

4' to  6 

Cigar  factories 

Poiemen 

44 

Stcippeis 

16"  to  18 

e'to'io 

SkillPd  hands 

$1  to  #2 

24  to  40 

Bo\  makers 

12 

Wrappers 

I8*to*24 

Rollei« 

24  f 0  72 

Assorters 

72  to  $1.08 

Packer*. 

36  to  48 

Foremen 
Distillers 

SI   lO 
18  to  "6 

Dyeing  establishmeati 

Uaiders 

2U  to  'i4 

14  to  18 

Fullers 

ii 

15 

Shearers 

23  to    6 

Foremen 
Earthenware  eli 
Pottery  moldeis 

$1  OS 

bO  to  72 

Ordinary  work 

24  to  60 

14' to  22 

Stoneware  ordinary  noik 

18  to  J4 

Turners 

24  to  48 

Painters 

24  to  42 

Porcelain  glazing  makeis 

30  to  36 

18  to  24 

Burners 

rfO  to42 

ailders 

6f,  to  42 

12  to  18 
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TABLE.— Contmued. 


fl-aSMperdaj, 

n<r.«cL,s»do™up»t,..,. 

MalQS. 

lf™.l,B. 

Cbildnn. 

Barthenwire   etc 

Potter  turnirs 

4-^ 

Porempn 

90 

10  to  24 

Melters 

6o' 

Painteis  and  gildeis 

40  to  72 

18  to  36 

Skilled  handa 

f  n  to  96 

Bottle  makers 

48  to  60 

.... 

OrdinaiT  hands 

i4  to  36 

12' to  18 

12 

Flour  mills 

Laborers 

22  to  29 

AsBiatant  luillera 

i6  to  60 

Firemen 

24  to  29 

Machini'.ta 

33 

Foremen 

73 

Gfts-works   laborers 

2410  36 

Hatteia 

Ordinary  hinds 
Skilled  hands 

4R  to  jjl 

24  to  3G 

SI  f.6  to  P 

Iron  works 

Laborpis 

18  to  28 

Looksmitha 

24  to  60 

Machine  builder- 

60  to  81  08 

Moldeis 

42  to  72 

12  10  20 

TnrnPis 

M'vitimiBts 

40  to  72 

Foremen 

Watchmen 

48 

Enainclers 

3e  to  72 

Cutters 

60  to  72 

Lune  kilns 

Laboreis   in  winter 

20  to  30 
J4  to  36 

.... 
.... 

Minmg 

Ordinary  Kbor 

11  to  24 

12 

16  to  20 

Miners 

48  to  60 

DriYPrs 

Oil  lefiners 

18  to  42 

'ie' 

Paper  mills 

Ordinary  lab oi  era 

21  to  48 

10  to  24 

6  to  16 

Cntteia 

24 

Holland  mUler 

30 

Foremen 

36  to  50 

Machinists 

"6 

Bookbindera 

32  to  58 

Printers 

42  to  48 

12  to  24 

Railroad-car  'hop 

Smiths 

40  to  72 

Locksmiths 

ob  to  96 
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WflgBB  per  a^y. 

onpyj.s 

M.l«. 

F^al.8. 

CMdr™. 

Kaihoad  car  shop 

Turnera 

42  to  &.1  08 

Screw-cutters 

30  to  SO 

Tmneia 

42  to  60 

4b  to  72 

Wheelwrights 

48  to  96 

Carpent«is 

42  to  66 

Famters 

48  to  66 

Upholstereis 

3b  to  60 

Laboiers 

34 

Starch  factories 

18  to  36 

i2'to*n 

Foremen 

3b 

SUversmiths 

60  to  84 

24to'60 

12' to  15 

Watch  factory  workmen 

24  to  72 

15 

Saw  miila 

LaboreiB 

26  to  48 

Machinists 

36  fo  60 

Foremen 

48 

SiJinning  flax 

24  to  42 

12  to  30 

12'to*24 

cotton 

20  to  42 

12  to  18 

9  to  12 

wool 

18  to  48 

14  to  24 

6  to  18 

Sugar  Beflneia 

14  to  36 

9  to  15 

Tanners 

36  to  60 

12  to  15 

Toy  factories 

Ordmary  laboiers 

18  to  36 

10  to  24 

Turaers 

lb  to  48 

feoulptors 

36  to  $1  08 

The  wigef  of  jonrnej  men  in 

he  following 

trades  inclu 

dmg  board 

and  lodging  are  as  follows 

Bakers 

^ 

92 

But«heia 

7J 

Smiths 

08 

Tinners 

52 

Wheelwrights 

16 

Farriers 

16 

Saddlers 

)  73 

Locksmiths 

52 

lailors 

52 

Shoemakers 

44 

Fresco  painters 

3  42 

Cabinet  makers 

2  88  to 

S  60 

Cloth  weavers 

1  44  to 

I  lb 

From  the  reports  of  the  chimbers  of  commerce  ot  treim^ny  the 
foUowuij,  labor  statistics  are  collected 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Rhenish  Prwsia  average 
daily  wages  of  36fal  laboieis,  with  Umilieg 
of  8572  persons,  males gO  64 
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Iron  foundery,  (Duiaburg,)  average  wages  per  day ; 

Founders |0  65  to  $0  72 

Other  skilled  workmen 0  54 

Iiaborera 0  43 

Machinists  and  locksmiths 0  58 

In  two  iron  founderiea,  Eame  district,  average 

daily  wages,  respectively 0  58  to    0  65 

Iron-bridge  establishment 0  55 

Sare  factory,  average  yearly  earnings 182  80 

Zinc  establishments,  average  wages,  first-class 

hands 0  94 

Second-class  hands 0  72 

Other  laborers 0  63 

Cotton  factories,  average  wages  per  hand,  in- 

clnding^  children 0  41 

Cotton  spinning,  average  wages  per  hand  (mostly 

young  persons) 0  36 


.  Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  coal  a 


IS  of  Plauen,  Saxony : 

.  |3  10 


SAXONY. 

!Eablb— dSJiowrfnp  tlieaverage  "i^vMy  Wages  of  Labor  paid  intJtediiirii^<if&ietanitz, 
in  On  r«(MS(M  Yean  1860  and  186i  to  IS68.    Sola  eigmimd  in  IMled  SI. 


OftTd  (cftrdlng)  m 


2«4  3.70  230  2 


S.24  B.1B  S.21  S 
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My  colleague  [Mr.  Townseiid]  hands  me  a  letter  con- 
taiiiing  a  statement  of  AmericaQ  wages  in  some  of  the 
same  branches  of  labor.  That  gentleman  may  oontraat 
them  with  the  wages  of  Germany,  aa  set  forth  hy  the 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  I  will  also  hand  the  letter 
to  the  reporters : 

Phienistillb,  Pknnstltania,  March  21, 1870. 
Bear  Sir :  Your  favor  of  the  16th  is  before  me. 
Kelow  I  give  yon  tho  prices  paid  per  day  to  our  principal  work- 


EJhfig 

mtU  m ) 

ails  nnd  fteain? 

Par  d»i 

Bti  mdl 

Heaters 

$4  50 

For  dny. 

Helpers 

1  70 

Heaters 

ft..  87 

Bstra  helpeis 

1  60 

Helpers 

1  70 

Fini-'hing  rollerman 

6  75 

RoIlDrs 

2  12 

Roughing  rollerman 

2  70 

Catchers 

1  55 

2  25 

Hooka 

1  60 

Hooks 

1  80 

Hot  straightenera 

2  '10 

Heavv  met  chant  n 

on 

Coldstiaighteners 

3  60 
2  S'l 

Heaters 

4  37 

Pilera 

1  iiO 

HelppiB 

I  70 

Laborers 

1  hO 

rmishiii^ 

lollei 

6  00 

Lngineeis 

2  10 

Eoufrheis 
Oatohei- 

3  35 
1  50 

Merchant  uun 

Straighte 
Maultr 

oer 

1  50 
1  50 

Heater" 

4  37 

tngiaeer 

1  90 

Helpers 

1  70 

liiXtrahelpeia 

1  60 

Puddimg 

Finishing  roller 

4  05 

Puddler 

3  00 

Boaghing  roller 

2  1' 

1  eo 

Puddler  s 

helpei" 

2  00 

Ronghing  catcher 

1  30 

- 

Straightener 

1   90 

Engineers 

2  SO 

C  oniTjion 

labor 

1  40 

I  am  nnahle  to  give  the  wages  paid  for  the  above  cli^aes  of  work 
either  in  England,  Prance,  or  Belgium,  but  I  am  satisfied  from  the 
prices,  as  ne  have  had  them  from  time  to  time  from  these,  that  their 
present  pay  is  not  over  an  averag-e  of  40  per  cent,  of  above. 

Kespeetfully,  JOHN   GRIFFIN, 

General  Superintendent. 
Hon.  Washington  Townsend. 

Mr.  Allison,  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
question  1 

Mr.  KdUy.     Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Allison.  I  will  ask  tlie  gentleman  whether  that  ia 
not  a  report  of  wages  paid  bj  a  company  that  manufac- 
tures what  are  known  as  iron  beams  for  vessels  and 
bridges  ? 

Mr.  JCelley.  Tbey  manufacture  beams,  rails,  and  other 
heavy  forms  of  iron. 

Mr.  Allison.  And  is  it  not  a  company  which  with  three 
others  has  agreed  upon  an  established  list  of  prices  Ibr 
that  class  of  articles,  which  prices  embrace  the  prices 
abroad,  together  with  the  tariff  duty  and  a  profit  on  the 
cost  of  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Kelhy.  I  cannot  answer  the  question,  because  J 
do  not  know.  I  can,  however,  say  that  I  have  never 
heard  such  an  allegation.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  do  not  care 
what  they  have  agreed  to  do,  if  they  are  thereby  enabling 
American  workingmen  to  keep  their  children  at  school, 
well  fed  and  comfortably  clad,  to  maintain  their  seats  in 
church,  and  to  lay  by  something  for  old  age  and  a  rainy 
day,  and  not  compelling  them,  as  German  workmen  in 
like  employments  are  compelled  to  do,  to  take  their  wives 
and  daughters  as  colaborers  into  iron  and  coal  mines  and 
furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  so  that  they  may  together  earn 
enough  to  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence.  ; 

Mr.  Allison.  1  do  not  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
upon  that  question,  but  merely  desire  to  call  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  four  establishments  that  have 
a  monopoly  in  this  business. 

Mr.  KelUy.  A  monopoly  !  A  workman  a  monopolist  I 
A  poor  workman  for  wages  a  monopolist  1  A  man  who 
is  earning  daily  wages  by  hard  work  in  a  mine,  a  furnace, 
or  a  rolling-mill  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  monopolist, 
though  his  pay  may  be  ten  times  what  he  could  get  in  bis 
native  town.  No,  sir;  such  men  are  not  monopolists, 
though  free  traders  constantly  denounce  them  as  such. 

COCIKNATI — HKR  WORKSHOPS   AND  WORKMEN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  iron  in  all  its 
forms  is  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  money  paid  for  this 
labor  goes  very  largely  to  pay  for  wheat  and  pork  and 
mutton  and  beef  that  are  eaten,  and  woolen  clothes  that 
are  worn  by  the  workmen  and  their  families.  The  wages 
of  well-paid  laborers  thus  find  their  way  to  the  pockets  of 
the  farmer  and  the  wool-grower. 
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M>;  Stevenson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  rae  now  for 
a  question  ? 

M:  Kelley.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  seems  tiiafc  tbo  gentleman  bus  just 
discovered  that  there  are  some  manufacturers  in  Cincin- 
nati. I  want  to  know  whether  he  has  not  also  discovered 
that  more  than  half  of  the  capital  and  labor  and  produc- 
tion of  those  manufactories  are  in  the  articles  of  wood, 
iron,  leather,  and  paper,  upon  which  I  want  the  duties  re- 
duced, and  whether  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  those  pro- 
ducers to  have  cheap  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  working  people  of 
Cincinnati  that  the  general  rate  of  wages  shall  be  main- 
tained at  the  highest  point.  It  is  not  for  the  interest  of 
any  mechanical  producer  in  this  country  to  have  the 
duties  ou  his  productions,  or  others  which  involve  much 
labor,  so  reduced  that  the  cheap  labor  of  France,  Belgium, 
G-ermany,  and  Britain  can  come  in  competition  with  thcui 
in  our  home  market.  And  thus  I  fully  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

The  gentleman  is  mistaken.  I  have  not  just  discovered 
that  there  are  manufactories  in  Cincinnati,  for  as  I  heard 
the  gentleman  pleading  for  a  law  which  would  inevitably 
check  their  prosperity  and  progress  and  reduce  the  wages 
of  labor  I  thought  of  old  Charles  Cist,  and  wondered 
whether  his  bones  were  not  rattling  in  his  cofRn.  From 
almost  the  birth  of  Cincinnati  he  was  a  champion  of  pro- 
tection, and  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  build  up  her 
workshops  and  manufactories,  and  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  devoted  a  day  to  conducting  me  through  many  of  the 
largest  of  them. 

But  I  want  to  allude  further  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr,  Stevenson].  Speaking  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  said : 

"  Ah  I  she  is  shrewd  !  New  England  heretofore  has  had  the  repu- 
tation of  great  adroitness  in  taking  care  of  her  own  interest,  but 
Pennsylvania  carries  off  the  palm.  Quietly  she  sits  looking  out  for 
herself  we  giving  bounty,  she  appropriating  it.  And  now,  what  ia 
the  result  ?  If  we  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  tariff 
on  iron  and  coal  is  added  to  the  cost,  then  Pennsylvania  received  a 
premium  on  her  production  of  iron  and  coal  in  1 868  of  f  14,859,168." 

Has  the  gentleman  a  settled  opinion  on  the  question,  Is 
a  protective  duty  a  tax  or  bounty?  Orishe,  likeBun,sby, 
unable  to  give  aa  opinion  for  want  of  premises  on  which 
to  base  it?      "If  so  be,"  said  Bunsby,  on  a  memorable 
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occasion,  "  as  he's  dead,  my  opinion  is  lie  won't  come  back 
no  more ;  if  so.  be  as  he's  alive,  my  opinion  is  be  will.  Do 
I  say  he  will?  No.  Why  not?  Because  the  bearings 
of  this  obserwation  lays  in  the  application  on  it."  [Laugh- 
ter.] "  If  we  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument."  A 
teacher  of  political  economy  that  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  whether  a  protecting  duty  ia  a  tax  or  not  comes  here 
and  arraigns  Pennsylvania,  and  holds  her  up  to  ridicule  as 
a  cormorant  fattening  upon  public  bounty  or  plunder. 
But  let  me  go  on. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Will  the  gentleman  give  us  his  opinion 
upon  that  subject  ? 

Mt.  Kelley.    I  have  given  it,  and  will  give  it  again. 
PROTECTIVE   DUTIES  NOT  A  TAX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apprehended  that  no  enlightened  stu- 
dent of  political  economy  regards  a  protective  duty  as  a 
tax.*  Even  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Allison]  admit- 
ted that  in  most  cases  it  is  not ;  yet  influenced,  as  I  think, 
by  a  clever  story  which  tbe  chairman  of  our  committee, 
who  is  somewhat  of  a  wag,  tells,  he  does  not  think  the 
principle  applies  to  pig-iron.  I  hope  our  chairman,  who 
I  see  does  me  tbe  honor  to  listen,  will  pardon  me  for  re- 
ferring to  the  anecdote.  It  runs  thus:  Some  years  ago, 
during  the  days  of  tbe  Whig  party,  when  the  chairman 
of  tbe  committee  [Mr.  Schenck]  was  here  as  a  Representa- 
tive of  that  party  and  a  friend  of  protection,  he  met  as  a 
member  of  this  House  a  worthy  old  German  from  Bead- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  a  staunch  Democrat,  but  strongly  in 
favor  of  protection  on  iron.     The  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

*In  »  eonntrj  whose  reBonroea,  embraoing  every  known  minpral  aubataiiee,  are 
undavelojied,  aad  whioh,  tliongh  capable  of  producing  boundless*  supplies  of 
silk,  ootlon,  flas,  and  wool,  depends  on  foreignera  for  a  large  part  ot  the  fabrics 
in  whioh  to  clothe  its  people,  the  question  whether  a  protaotive  duty  is  a  tax 

T^lhlg.     He'saysT^     ^^      ^     ''     "'  "^     '"     '^  '™™ 

"  Hoir  then  is  it  that  free-trade  soienoe  is  going,  as  we  henr,  to  settle  perempto- 
rily all  the  great  questionB  of  pnblia  economy?  For  if  we  set  onrEelTea  down  to 
it  as  the  test  of  economy,  and  say  it  ie  final,  we  are  by  and  by  obliged  to  nrk, 
is  there  nothing  to  be  done  or  thought  of  in  (he  world  that  is  oat  of  economy, 
and  rightly  spurns  it  ?  May  not  the  worsS  economy  aometimea  be  the  host  ?  To 
be  fosterios  modes  of  production,  where  the  trade-scale  balance  shows  only  dis- 
advantage, wears  a  bad  look  certainly,  as  respects  the  matter  of  economy.  BiU 
Anw  laantj  niid  vAJtt  mppllea  are  wanted  that  biih!  no!  be  left  to  the  nnceylaiiiliei  nf 
trade;  ichere  ta  higt/U  over  The  expenw  wot/Id  be  even  k  eoa/eaiptible  tpenk»ei"^  ? 
This  is  true  in  partioular  of  all  the  supplies  that  are  needed  for  the  equipment 
of  tha  state  of  public  war.  Without  Ibese  no  people  is  a  proper  nation,  or  iit 
least  by  any  posBibility  a  strong  one.  Tliere/are  ihree  me  mint  not  bbIs  hiit^, 
but  mint  hate  the  woy  o/ ttailng  nurtthei,  at  niij  cvl." 
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who  is  fond  of  a  joke,  said  to  liim  one  day,  "Mr.  R.,  I 
think  I  shall  go  with  the  free-traders  on  the  iron  sections 
of  the  tariff  bill,  especially  on  pig-iron."  "  Why  will  you 
do  that  ? "  was  the  response.  "  Well,  my  people  want 
cheap  plows,  nails,  horseshoes,  etc."  "But,"  replied  the 
old  German,  "  we  make  iron  in  Penosylvama ;  and  if  you 
want  to  keep  up  the  supply  and  keep  the  price  down  yon 
ought  to  encourage  the  manufacture."  "  But  you  know," 
said  our  chairman,  "that  a  protective  duty  is  a  tax,  and 
adds  just  that  much  to  the  cost  of  the  article."  "Yes,  I 
suppose  it  does  generally  increase  the  cost  of  the  thing 
just  so  much  as  the  duty  is;  ail  the  leaders  of  our  party 
say  so,  and  we  say  so  in  our  convention  platforms  and  our 
public  meeting  resolutions ;  but,  Mr.  Schenck,  somehow 
or  other  I  think  it  don't  work  just  thatway  mit  pig-iron." 
[Laughter.] 

The  gentleman,  while  admitting  that  protective  duties 
do  not  always,  or  even  generally,  increase  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article,  thinks  "  that  somehow  or  other  it  don't 
work  that  way  mit  pig-iron."  Now,  I  think  that  iron  in 
all  its  forms  is  subject  to  every  general  law,  and  that  the 
duty  of  $9  per  ton  on  pig-iron  has  reduced  the  price  mea- 
sured in  wheat,  wool,  and  other  agricultural  commodities, 
and  increased  the  supply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove 
that  the  duty  has  been  a  boon  and  not  a  tax.  On  nothing 
else  produced  in  this  country  has  the  influence  of  protec- 
tion been  so  broadly  and  beneficently  felt  by  the  people 
of  the  country  at  large. 

On  the  11th  of  January  I  submitted  to  the  House  some 
remarks  in  the  nature  of  a  review  of  the  last  report  of  Com- 
missioner D.  A.  Wells,  and  showed  that  after  the  produc- 
tion of  American  pig-iron  had  been  without  increase  for  a 
decade,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  duty  we  more  than  dou- 
bled it  in  six  years.  The  authentic  figures  I  exhibited 
were  as  follows: 

Production  of  ptg-iron  in  England  and  the  United  States  from  1654 
to  1862,  inclusive. 

1854 3,069!83*8  "716,674'' 

185.') 3,318,154  754,178 

1856 3,686,377  874,428 

1857 3,659.447  798,157 

1858 3,456,064  705,094 

1859 3,712,904  840,427 

I860 3,826,752  913,774 

1861 3.712,390  731,564 

1862 3,943,469  787.662 
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The  Morrill  tariS',  which  raised  the  duty  to  $6,  went 
into  effect  in  1861.  In  1864  the  duty  was  raised  to  $9. 
The  results  have  been  as  follows : 

KilBlnnd.  UiifWd  Stat™. 

1863 4,510,040  947,604 

1864 4,161,951  1,135,437 

1866 4,819,254  931,582 

1866 4.523,897  1,350.943 

1867 4,761,028  1.461,626 

1868 1,603.000 

1869 1,900,000 

In  connection  with  these  figures  I  then  invited  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  we  built  last  year 
sixty-five  furnaces  in  fifteen  States  of  the  Union,  and  that 
fifty-eight  more  had  been  begun.  A  few  years  more  of 
such  wonderful  progress  and  we  will  produce  from  our 
own  coal  and  iron  our  entire  supply  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
compete  with  England  in  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
world.  The  vast  demand  created  by  the  extension  of  our 
railroad  system,  and  those  of  Russia  and  India,  are  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  England.  She  cannot  largely  increase 
her  prodnction  without  largely  increasing  its  costj  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  yesterday  constrained  to  admit 
that  the  price  of  English  iron  has  gone  up  steadily  during 
the  last  year,  because  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  her  capa- 
city to  produce ;  yet  the  price  of  American  pig-iron  has 
fallen  at  least  $6  per  ton  on  all  grades  within  the  last  ten 
months.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction  ?  Not  Bri- 
tish competition — and  that  is  the  only  possible  foreign  com- 
petition—for the  price  of  British  iron  has  risen.  No,  sir ; 
the  price  of  American  iron  has  gone  down  under  domestic 
competition  and  the  general  depreciation  of  prices.  Keep 
your  duty  high  enough  to  induce  other  men  to  build  fur- 
naces and  rolling-mills,  and  before  five  years  you  will  find 
American  iron  cheapened  to  the  level  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  that  without  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  pro- 
bably ,with  an  advance 

HOW  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  CAN  BE  DISPENSED  WITif. 

But  I  return  to  my  subject.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
asked  from  what  eight  sources  $130,000,000  of  revenue 
can  be  derived.  I  find  I  overstated  the  number  required ; 
but  six  articles  are  necessary  to  give  us  all  the  income  we 
need  this  year  from  internal  taxes.     Let  me  state  the  re- 
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ceipts  from  these  six  sources  during  the  last  year.     Tliey 
were  as  follows : 

From  distilled  spirits $4,'),n26,401 

Prom  tobacco 23,430,709 

Prom  fermented  liquors 6,099,879 

From  banks  and  bankers ,.  3,335,S16 

Pi-oni  incomes 34.79I,8f>ri 

From  stamps 16,4:i0,7I0 

$129,104,068 

Sir,  month  by  month,  since  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 

f^ear,  the  receipts  from  each  of  these  sources  have  been 
arger  than  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Tiiere  is  a  regular  monthly  increase  in  every  item.  Re- 
taining but  these  six  sources  of  internal  revenue  we  can 
mitigate  their  exactions  at  least  by  increasing  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  income  tax  or  reducing  the  rate,  and  still 
obtain  an  excess  over  the  amount  that  is  absolutely  re- 
quired. I  am  in  favor  of  adopting  this  coarse,  and  believe 
that  in  three  years  more,  or  in;  at  most,  five  years,  we  can 
wipe  out  all  our  internal  taxes  except  stamps  and  tobacco. 
Ml-.  SehencJe.    And  spirits. 

Mr.  Kelley.  No.  I  am  anxious  to  make  spirits  free  as 
soon  as  we  can.  I  would  make  this  change  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
run  into  a  digression,  and  will  reeur  to  this  point,  I  pro- 
ceed to  invite  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  internal  revenue.  In  18ri7  it  was  $8,982,- 
686 ;  in  1868,  $9,327,301 ;  and  in  1869,  $7,218,610,  requi- 
ring for  the  three  years  the  expenditure  of  $25,528,597. 
Why,  sir,  its  abolition  would  be  equal  to  the  payment  of 
$133,000,000  of  the  public  debt.  "We  hope  to  fund  our 
interest- bearing  debt  at  an  average  of  4^  per  cent.  This 
will  save  $18,000,000.  Before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year 
there  will  be  in  the  Treasury  $100,000,000  of  our  bonds, 
the  interest  on  which  is  $6,000,000  per  annum,  which, 
with  the  other  sum  and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  internal 
revenue,  would  make  a  reduction  of  $32,500,000  in  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  Government,  If  the  bill  under 
disoussion  shall  become  a  law  we  will,  I  believe,  although 
it  lightens  the  burdens  of  the  peo[jle  at  least  $20,000,000 
per  annum,  be  able  in  five  years  to  make  even  distilled 
spirits  free,  and  rely  on  stamps  and  the  tax  on  tobacco. 
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The  gentleman  from  Iowa  said  that  pig-iron  sells  at  $40 
a  ton,  and  yields  at  least  $15  profit.  I  have  The  Irmi  Age, 
a  paper  of  the  highest  authority  among  dealers  in  iron  and 
hardware,  and  I  do  not  find  it  puts  it  at  the  price  named 
by  the  gentleman.  March  12  it  quotes  prices  at  Philadel- 
phia of  American  pig-iran,  No.  1,  for  foundery  use,  as 
$33  50  to  $34 ;  No.  2,  foundery,  $31  50  to  $32 ;  gray 
forge,  $30  to  $31;  white  and  mottled,  $28  50  to  $29. 
There  is  some  difference  between  these  prices  and  $40; 
and  if  the  gentleman  was  as  far  out  of  the  way  in  the 
profits  of  iron-makers  as  in  the  current  price  of  iron  he  has 
shown  clearly  enough  that  there  is  no  profit  in  making 
pig-iron  at  this  time.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Garfield]  hands  me  a  still  later  paper,  showing  a  further 
reduction.  But  every  business  man  knows  that  the  price 
is  receding  under  the  rapid  increase  of  domestic  competi- 
tion. 

The  English  people  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  reduction  of  our  duty,  I  hold  in  my  band  the  annual 
circular  of  a  leading  iron  firm  in  London  advising  the 
English  iron-makers  of  the  state  of  the  trade,  and  the 
prospect  for  this  year.  Let  me  read  from  this  circular, 
which,  I  may  remark,  was  evidently  not  intended  for 
American  consumption : 

"  No.  -IS  Oi.D  Broad  Streei, 

"London,  December  31,  1869. 

"Sjb  :  This  hus  been  a  proaperons  year  for  the  iron-masters.  Onr 
monthly  advice  of  esporti  will  haye  revealed  the  eanse.  Three 
countries  aiona — Russia.  India,  and  the  United  States — have  puf- 
chased  940,000  tons  of  British  rails.  Under  tliese  unprecedented 
exports  the  price  has  ruled  firm,  and  good  Erie  rails  are  now  worth 
£,Q  15s.  net. 

"Coal  and  pig-iron. — Over-production  has  kept  down  the  price; 
hut  at  length  the  demand  for  pig's  appears  to  have  overtaken  the 
supply,  and  they  are  firm  at  an  advance  of  55,  npon  tlie  year. 

"Old  rails  have  been  largely  osed  by  rail-mills,  and  have  advanced 
10s.  also  during  the  year. 

"  Wages  have  advanced  over  the  whole  mining  district.  At  a 
meeting  in  London  this  week  the  Welsh  iron-masters  voted  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent. 

"Cost  of  the  finished  rails  to  the  mannfaoturer  is  thus  settled. 
The  buyer  is,  however,  more  interested  in  the  relation  of  supply  to 
demand. 

"  The  sujjply  of  railway  bars  has  greatly  increased  ;  many  mer- 
chant bar-mills  have  taken  to  rails,  and  all  the  mills  have  increased 
their  make.  Tliis  increased  product  has,  however,  fonnd  ready  sale, 
and  will  not  probably  decrease. 
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"'I'he  demand  for  next  year  promises  to  be  good.  Most  of  the 
mills  have  orders  for  three,  and  some  for  sis  months.  Home  rail- 
ways must  buy  more  largely  than  ia.  1869.  India  will  also  take 
more  rails.  Russia  is  not  so  eager  a  buyer  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
The  Government,  however,  continues  to  build  roads  for  commercial 
and  military  purposes,  and  while  the  English  investors  retain  tlieir 
present  partiality  for  Russian  securities  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
money.  Yet  with  die  present  out-turn  a  material  reduction  of  the 
American  diity,  or  something  equally  significant,  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance tkeprice  above  £1." 

Yes,  Mr,  Chairman,  a  material  reduction  of  the  Ameri- 
can duty,  or  something  equally  significant,  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  British  iron-master  to  advance  his  price  beyond 
£7 ;  and  the  day  the  telegraph  announces  that  we  have 
reduced  our  duty  on  pig  and  railroad  iron  will  be  the  day 
on  which  the  price  of  British  iron  will  go  up.  I  pray  gen- 
tlemen to  be  admonished  by  this  circular. 

I  have  al.so  an  article  from  the  Manchester  Examiner 
and  Times  of  January  3,  1870,  relating  to  cotton,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  preceding ;  and  from  what  I  ahall  read 
it  will  be  seen  that  iron  is  not  the  only  English  interest 
which  will  be  improved  by  the  reduction  of  our  duties. 
The  organ  of  the  cotton-spinners  of  Manchester  says: 

■'  As  compared  with  the  years  preceding  the  American  war,  this 
country  has  received  during  the  past  few  years  £7,000,000  to  £$,- 
OOO.OOO  less  per  annum  for  the  cost  of  mannfoicturing  cotton,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  cotton 
this  country  has  marketed  the  clieapest  cloth  ever  made;  and  if 
cotton  manufac'  -     .»  -         .         ,     ,  t-, 

tected  hy  high  tc 

Yes,  say  the  Examiner  and  Tin 
the  free-trade  league,  repeal  the  protective  duties  on  cot- 
ton, which  are  so  abhorrent  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  country  will  be  swept 
from  the  field. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Brooks]  hold  up 
the  English  tariff  to  our  view.  Some  may  have  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  me  say  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  hasten 
the  day  when  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  should  be  re- 
pealed. But  gentlemen  from  the  agricultural  districts,  do 
you  know  that  France  and  England  discriminate  specially 
against  yoii  and  your  constituents  in  their  tariffs,  and  that 
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England  derives  nearly  half  lier  customs  from  inordinate 
duties  on  the  productions  of  the  American  farmer,  or  from 
agricultural  products  with  which  this  country  could  sup- 
ply her  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  holding  up  the  tariff  of  England,  said  it  yields 
£21,602,414  sterling,  or  $108,000,000;  but  he  did  not  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  fact  that  she  raises  over  $54,- 
000,000,  or  more  than  one  half,  by  duties  that  discriminate 
against  our  farmers.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  She  raises 
from  tobacco  and  snuff,  one  of  our  leading  agricultural 
staples  and  its  immediate  product,  £6,542,460,  or  $S2,- 
712,300,  The  friends  of  free  trade  say  we  do  not  import 
enough  English  iron;  we  do  not  import  enough  English 
cotton  goods;  we  do  not  import  enough  English  woolen 
goods,  considering  how  cheap  we  can  buy  them  all.  If 
we  are  to  reduce  our  duties  and  import  more  I  teg  the 
Kepresentatives  of  the  farming  States  of  the  West  to  de- 
mand something  like  reciprocity  on  behalf  of  their  con- 
stituents, for  whose  grain  there  will  be  no  market.  Every 
yard  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and  every  ton  of  iron  re- 
present the  grain  and  meat  consumed  by  the  families  of  the 
men  who  produce  it ;  and  while  our  grain  goes  to  waste  for 
the  want  of  purchasers,  the  friends  of  protection  protest 
against  importing  that  grown  in  other  countries,  even 
when  converted  into  cloth  or  iron.  The  cloth  and  iron 
would  be  as  good  if  made  where  well-paid  laborers  eat 
freely  of  American  wheat,  butter,  and  meat ;  and  to  those 
who  cannot  sell  their  crop  at  any  price  a  neighboring 
furnace,  factory,  or  rolling-mill  would  be  a  blessing,  even 
though  they  could  not  buy  cloth  or  iron  at  English  prices,* 
But  I  must  f 
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I  have  shown  that  of  the  $108,000,000  England  raises 
by  her  tariff  she  gets  $32,712,300  by  duties  on  one  of  our 
agricultural  staples.  Her  duties  on  tobacco  are  taxes,  for 
England  has  no  tobaeeo-fields  to  develop.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  protective  duties.  Like  our  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  pepper,  and  spices,  they  are  taxes  purely.  But  let 
us  go  a  little  further  into  this  matter.  England  raises 
$21,667,565  on  spirits.     This  is  an  absolute  discrimination 
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"the  product  of  1S76  vhb  from  18  mioee.  The  pig-iron  finds  a.  mnrhet  in  all 
carta  of  ftie  country.  The  largeat  portion  of  the  ore  is  sent  to  Clsveland,  whence 
It  ia  re-Ehlpped  to  the  coal-fields  of  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Vallojs  h; 
railroad.  About  100  furnaces  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvnuia  use  Lake  Superior  ore, 
while  oenrly  all  the  oharcoal  fumaoes  In  the  Northwest  are  supplied  with  it. 
The  number  of  furnaces  is  rapidly  mnltipljing— tha  new  ones  built  in  1869  in- 
oreaaing  the  demand  for  Lake  Superior  ore  by  at  least  100,0110  tons.  The  ooat 
of  producing  a  too  of  pig  iron  in  the  Marquette  distriot  and  of  plaoing  it  in  the 
CMoago  market  is  estimated  at  $27  M,  resulting  from  the  following  items :  IJ 
tons  ore  at  95  per  ton,  $7  50  ;  3  tons  coal,  $6  per  ton,  $12  ;  flnx,  $1;  labor,  $3; 
incidenlnls,  SI;  freight  to  Chicago,  S3.  The  cost  of  producing  merchant  iron 
and  delivering  it  in  Chieago  is  estimated  at  $58  63,  which  is  made  »p  of  the 
following  items :  U  tons  pig  metal,  $24  50  per  ton,  $30  63 ;  2  tona  coal,  at  E5 
per  ton,  |10  ;  labor,  $15;  freight  to  Chicago,  $3.  The  average  ooat  of  mining 
and  delivering  ore  in  the  oara  at  the  mines  ia  eslimaled  at  $2.  The  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  Cleveland  via  Marijuette,  was,  Inst  year,  S4  36,  though  in  many  in- 
stances better  figures  were  obtained.  At  these  rates  tile  ore  ia  put  upon  the 
dook  at  Cleveland,  at  a  coat  of  S6  35,  where  it  is  sold  nt  $8  and  upward,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  tl  75  per  ton ;  but  this  return  is  on  the  average  CDneiderably  re- 
duced by  other  eipenses.  The  iron  ores  of  this  district  are  genernllj  fonnd  in 
hills,  rising  from  186  to  580  feat  above  the  level  of  the  anrronnding  country. 
These  hilla  are  simply  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore,  though  partially  or  wholly 
covered  by  layers  of  earth  and  rock.  It  ia  true  Ihey  are  alao  found  in  the  vnl-' 
leys,  but  where  so  found  are  aaualiy  covered  with  a  deep  drift,  and  consequently 
cannot  be  so  easily  mined.  Heavy  losses  were  suffered  in  the  early  development 
of  tha  mines,  bnt  alt  the  mines  now  working  are  paying  divldi^jds,  and  liharal 
profits  have  been  realized  during  late  years." 
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against  our  grain.  Were  that  duty  removed  the  American 
farmer  and  distiller  would  be  working  together,  and  in- 
stead of  exporting  wheat  and  corn  at  prices  that  will  not 
cover  the  cost  of  production  and  transportation  their  pro- 
duce would  be  manufactured  into  alcohol,  pork,  and  lard 
oil;  and  while  our  own  laboring  people  would  have 
cheaper  provisions,  the  farmer  would  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  have  an  ample  market  for  hia 
grain  in  these  advanced  products  or  manufactures.  Yet 
gentlemen  representing  agricultural  districts  plead  with  us 
to  admit  British  goods  at  lower  rates,  while  she  gathers 
$54,599,865  in  a  single  year  by  imposing  such  duties  on 
tobacco  as  greatly  diminish  its  consumption;  and  such  on 
spirits  as  preclude  the  importation  of  our  grain  in  the  only 
forms  in  which  it  can  be  profitably  exported. 


Mr.  Brooks  of  New  York.  Let  me  state  that  our  great 
agricultural  products — cotton,  which  is  an  immense  pro- 
duct, and  wheat,  corn,  etc. — are  admitted  duty  free. 

Mr.  Kelley.  To  that  I  reply  that  they  take  our  cotton 
because  they  cannot  live  without  it,  and  our  wheat  and 
corn  when  they  cannot  buy  cereals  cheaper  elsewhere. 
France  has  a  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  even  when  imported 
in  French  vessels.  Our  great  wheat  iields  are  too  far  from, 
the  sea-board,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  is  too  great 
for  us  to  send  them  grain  in  bulk  at  present  prices.  The 
cheapest  way  of  transporting  corn  is  in  the  form  of  alco- 
hol. In  this  form  we  could  send  it  protitably  were  their 
duties  not  prohibitory.  England  will  take  raw  materials 
from  countries  from  which  she  can  buy  cheapest.  Bat 
her  much  lauded  free  trade  does  not  offer  any  advantage 
to  the  American  farmer.  Gentlemen  talk  about  monopo- 
lists, and  aver  that  protection  fosters  monopolies.  Sir,  the 
world  has  never  seen  another  so  heartless,  so  unrelenting, 
and  so  gigantic  a  monopoly  as  the  British  Government 
and  the  manufacturing  power  that  sustains  it.  It  is  a 
monopoly  which  has  desolated  Ireland  and  swept  her  fac- 
tories from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ireland,  less  than  a 
century  ago,  before  the  union,  the  home  of  a  contented 
people,  and  the  seat  of  busy  and  prosperous  industries,  is 
now  a  land  whose  people  are  born  only  to  be  watched 
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and  hunted  as  felons,  or  exiled  from  the  land  they  love 
so  well.  The  manufacturing  and  landed  monopoly  of 
England  but  a  few  years  ago  huddled  into  their  graves 
the  decaying  bodies  of  more  than  1,000,000  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  who  died  of  starvation  in  a  single  year.* 

It  is  a  monopoly  which  has  inflicted  on  British  India 
wrongs  even  greater  than  these.  Three  years  ago  the  air 
of  the  whole  wide  district  of  Orissa  was  fetid  with  the 
stench  rising  from  the  decaying  bodies  of  more  than 
1,000,000  people  who  had  starved  in  one  of  the  richest 
agricnltural  regions  in  the  world,  because  under  England's 
enlightened  free  trade  they  were  not  permitted  to  diversify 
their  industries,  and  when  their  single  crop  failed  they 
were  permitted  to  starve,  as  the  Irish  were  when  the  rot 
assailed  their  only  crop,  the  potato.  This  English  mo- 
nopoly is  so  absolute  and  selfish  that  it  will  not  allow 
provinces  and  colonies  to  diversify  their  industry.  It 
binds  them  to  the  culture  of  one  product — India,  cotton, 
and  Ireland,  men  for  exportation.  Shall  she  also  hold 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  as  her  commercial  subjects 
and  doom  them  to  raise  wheat  and  wheat  alone  ?  We 
can  break  its  power  and  overthrow  this  monstrous  mo- 
nopoly. Yes,  by  peaceful  arts,  without  the  clash  of  arms, 
we  can  emancipate  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
England  now  oppresses.  The  source  of  her  power  is  her 
commercial  and  mauufacturing  supremacy,  and  this  we 
can  and  should  undermine,  as  we  are  its  chief  support. 
With  our  cotton -fields,  oar  widespread  and  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  all  the  metals,  and  our  immense  sheep-walks, 
we  should  supply  all  our  wants.  When  we  do  this  our 
commerce  will  revive,  for  populous  nations  that  supply 
their  own  markets  always  produce  a  surplus  which  they 
can  export  at  low  prices.  But  now  England  properly  re- 
gards us  as  a  dependency  more  profitable  than  "all  the 
English-speaking  dependencies  of  the  empire."  On  this 
point  the  London  Times  of  February  25,  when  discussing 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  says: 
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"  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Slates  is  for  us  a  snbject  of  no 
remote  or  transient  interest.  Although  statistics  may  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  in  proportion  to  population  the  colonies  are  our  best 
customei-s,  yet  in  the  mass  our  ti-ade  with  republican  America  is  by 
far  the  largest  item  in  the  balance-sheet  of  our  exports  to  foreign 
countries,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  that  with  all  the  iEnglish-epealiing 
dependencies  of  the  empire." 

A  HOME   MARKET — A   PREDICTION  FULFILLED. 

Gentlemen  sneer  at  the  idea  of  a  home  market.  Sir,  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1868,  we  had  under  consideration  a  pro- 
position to  permit  table  whisky  to  remain  in  bond  under 
certain  conditions.  In  the  coarse  of  the  discussion  I 
urged  upon  gentlemen  from  the  West  who  were  opposing 
it  the  propriety  of  giving  effect  to  that  proposition.  I 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  age 
quadrupled  the  value  by  improving  the  quality  of  fine 
whisky,  and  that  whisky  distilled  from  American  grain 
was  superseding  French  brandy  in  general  use.  I  urged 
the  importance  of  this  to  the  grain-growing  States.  Turn- 
ing to  my  remarks  I  And  the  following' prediction,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  has  occurred  even  before  I  expected 
it: 

"The  people  of  the  Nortiiwest,  it  seems  to  me,  are  specially  in- 
terested in  this  question.  They  will  Snd  tliat  they  cannot  afford  to 
espel  from  their  inland  section  of  the  country  any  branch  of  manu- 
factures. They  need  the  opportunity  to  esport  their  grain  concen- 
trated in  the  form  of  whisky,  high-wines,  or  other  manufactures.  I 
am  no  Cassandra  and  they  will  not  believe  me,  but  I  tell  them  they 
are  entering  upon  a  competition  that  will  exclude  them  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  if  they  depend  upon  the  esport  of  their  grain 
in  bulk  as  food  or  mere  raw  material.  Do  you  mark,  gentlemen  of 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  that  California  is  loud  in  the  es- 
preasion  of  her  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  130  vessels  have  been 
added  to  the  fleet  for  carrying  her  grain  to  New  York  and  trans- 
atlantic ports  ?  'lliey  can  send  groin  in  bulk  23,000  miles  to  the  sea- 
board of  New  England  or  Old  England  at  less  cost  for  transporta- 
tion than  you  can  send  yours  to  the  sea-board  by  rail.  Oregon  is 
groaning  under  her  crop  of  wheat,  and  her  people  are  fearing  that 
means  of  its  transportation  to  miirket  may  not  bo  at  hand.  But 
this  distant  competition  is  not  what  you  have  most  cauae  to  dread. 
The  South,  no  longer  yonr  customer  for  food  for  man  and  beast, 
looms  up  your  competitor.  Her  advantages  over  you  are  mainfold 
as  they  are  manifest.  She  lies  between  yon  and  the  ocean.  Her 
grain-fields  are  upon  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  which  flow  to  the 
Gulf  or  the  ocean,  and  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  each  is  a  sea-port. 
From  Norfolk  around  (o  Galveston,  'I'exas,  the  grain  of  the  fanners 
of  the  several  States  may  be  floated  to  tlie  sea-board  upon  rafts  and 
there  find  shipping.     England  and  western  Europe  are  not  tba 
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countries  to  which  we  chiefly  export  grain  and  fl.ouv.  Our  chief 
mai'Icets  for  these  are  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  islands  to 
which  the  Southern  States  are  neighbors ;  aud  I  tell  yon  that  if  the 
people  of  the  far  Northwest  do  not  take  heed,  and  by  diversifying 
their  industry  convert  their  raw  materials  into  more  coropact  pro- 
ductions, the  day  is  not  three  years  distant  when  their  crops  will 
waste  in  the  fields  for  the  want  of  a  market  to  which  they  will  pay 
the  cost  of  transportation."* 

Not  two  years  have  gone  by,  and  you  are  crying  out 
tbat  yoa  have  raised  wheat  in  vain,  that  there  is  no 
market  for  it ;  that  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  a  market  con- 
sumes it.  Ay,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Alli- 
son] says  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts  we  are  oifering 
inducements  to  thousands  to  go  at  wheat-growing,  tbat 
the  homestead  law  is  tempting  immigrants  to  engage  in 
wheat-growing  and  add  to  the  unsalable  and  unavailable 
stock.  That  is  true;  and  bow  would  he  improve  matters? 
He  agrees  with  me  tbat  the  homestead  law  is  "benefloent 
and  should  not  be  repealed.  What,  then,  is  bis  proposi- 
tion. It  is  identical  with  those  we  have  beard  from  so 
many  gentlemen — repeal  the  duties  on  coal,  and  salt,  and 
reduce  those  on  hides,  lumber,  iron,  and  woolen  goods. 

This  is  the  burden  and  refrain  of  all  the  sweet  singers 
trained  in  the  musical  academy  of  D.  A.  Wells,  Com- 
missioner of  Eevenue,  and  let  us  right  here  test  its  merit. 
Lower  the  duties  on  coal,  salt,  lumber,  hides,  iron,  and 
woolen  goods.  Well,  how  will  this  increase  the  number 
of  consumers  of  American  grain  or  diminish  the  number 
of  grain-growers  ?  There  are  more  than  1,500,000  of  our 
people  engaged  in  or  dependent  on  the  labor  of  producing 
these  articles.  What  will  become  of  them  ?  They  can- 
not live  on  "  rye  and  potatoes,"  as  German  workmen  in  the 
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same  trades  do.  They  will  not  even  be  content  to  get 
meat  once  a  week,  as  the  workmen  of  England  are;  and 
if  they  be  not,  work  must  stop.  And  I  ask  gentlemen 
from  the  grain  country  what  they  suppose  these  people 
will  do  with  themselves  when  the  fire  has  gone  out  in  the 
forge  and  furnace,  and  the  loom  and  spindle  stand  still, 
and  the  salt-kettle  rusts,  and  there  is  no  work  in  the  coal 
mine  because  the  manufactures  that  made  a  market  for  it 
have  been  transferred  to  foreign  countries  in  which  wages 
are  low  and  whore  the  "working  people  live  on  rye  and 
potatoes  "  ? 

Thank  God,  we  cannot  doom  them  to  this  fate.  The 
homestead  law  is  their  protection.  In  a  cabin  on  120 
acres  of  public  land  they  can  raise  wheat,  potatoes,  and  a 
few  sheep  and  pigs ;  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel  and 
loom,  easily  made  by  skilled  mechanics,  will  convert  their 
home-grown  wool  into  fabrics,  and  they  can  thus  live  till 
wiser  legislators  succeed  us  and  reanimate  the  general 
industries  of  the  country  by  restoring  the  protective  sys- 
tem now  in  force. 

Is  theirs  the  true  remedy  ?  Is  free  trade  a  specific  for  all 
or  any  of  our  ills  ?  No,  sir,  it  is  sheer  quackery,  char- 
latanism. The  only  cure  for  the  evil  of  which  western 
grain-growers  complain,  is  to  increase  the  number  of  con- 
sumers and  relatively  decrease  the  number  of  growers  of 
wheat  and  corn ;  raise,  if  possible,  the  wages  of  workmen  so 
as  to  make  mechanical  employments  attractive ;  say  to  the 
farmers'  sons,  "  There  is  worli  and  good  wages  for  you  in 
the  machine-shop,  the  forge,  the  furnace,  or  the  rail! ; " 
say  to  the  men  whose  capital  is  unproductive  on  farms, 
"Build  mills,  sink  shafts  to  the  coal-bed  which  underlies 
your  farm :  avail  yourselves  of  the  limestone  quarry  and 
the  ore-bed,  whether  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  or  nickel; 
employ  your  industry  and  capital  so  that  it  shall  be  pro- 
iitable  to  you,  your  country,  and  mankind;"  and  in  a 
little  while  you  will  cheapen  iron  and  steel  and  make  an 
adequate  market  for  all  the  grain  of  the  country.  Tlie 
gentleman's  remedy  is  the  theory  of  the  homeopathic 
physician,  that  like  cures  like,  which  though  it  may  be 
correct  in  physics,  is  not  an  approved  maxim  in  social 
science. 

Mr.  AlUson.  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  state  how 
.  long  it  will  be  before  that  happy  period  will  arrive  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.    "Well,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  exactly.     It  will 
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depend  upon  the  degree  of  promptness  with  which  the 
remedy  is  applied.  Bat  if  tbe  Clerk  will  do  me  the  kind- 
ness to  give  me  a  little  rest  by  reading  a  letter  from  an 
Irish  patriot,  one  who  knew  England's  tenderness  for  her 
laboring  people  experimentally  at  home  in  Ireland,  and 
who  laid  one  of  his  limbs  away  in  the  service  of  our  conn- 
try  during  the  war,  and  now  lives  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  the  gentleman  some  idea. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  ■* 

"  We  have  a  population  ol'  35,000  or  40,000,  and  our  c.itiaens  are 
just  coinraencing  to  awake  to  tiie'neuessity  of  enconragiug  local 
maanfactaring.  We  have  2  paper  roilU,  10  floor  mills,  5  tobacco 
ikctoi-ieB;  sales  $1,300,000;  9  machine-shops;  sales  $l,05l),000;  5 
maohiae  founderiea;  5  stove  fouuderies  turned  out  last  year  36,400 
stoves,  amounting  to  $413,200  cash  sales;  3  boiler  shops,  turning 
out  $216,000  per  year;  15  wagon  ani)  plow  shops,  with  a  capital  of 
$260,000;  4  planing  mills,  capital  $180,000;  14  manufacturers  of 
saddles  and  harness,  capital  $233,400 ;  and  numerous  others  too 
tedious  to  mention.  There  is  a  company  at  present  engaged  in 
borin"  for  coal,  witii  fine  prospects  of  aaccess.  If  we  can  only  get 
coal  here  mantifactnring  will  spring  up  all  around  us.  I  have 
thought  some  of  organizing  a  stock  ijonjpany  to  bnild  factories  and 
supply  funds  to  encourage  skilled  workmen  to  enter  into  what  is 
called  the  coiipevative  system.  I  shall  shortly  test  the  matter  to  see 
if  it  can  be  made  to  work. 

"If  the  friends  of  protection  can.  hold  their  own  till  after  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  the  crisis  will  be  passed,  for  that  will  show  such 
[  ogres  in  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation  that  it  will  require  a 
bul  i  nan  indeed  to  attack  our  system  of  labor.  It  is  useless  for  ns 
to  talk  of  competing  with  England  while  she  keeps  as  many  of  her 
people  n  her  poor-housea  as  she  does  in  Iier  public  schools^a 
(,o  mt  y  that  expends  seven-eighths  more  to  keep  up  her  poor- 
hoDses  than  she  does  to  support  her  schools.  England  and  Scot- 
Ian  1  ha  e  a  population  of  24,599,277,  for  ihe  edncation  of  which  she 
ha"  14 "ill  schools,  with  12,832  teachers,  costing  annually  |4,212,SO0, 
while  she  expends  for  her  poor-houses  annaally  $32,595,000.  Com- 
pare her  with  Illinois,  a  State  sisty  years  ago  in  possession  of  the 
savages,  but  now  possessing  a  population  of  abont  2,.5OO,000,  with 
11,000  schools  and  20,000  teaeliers,  costing  $6,500,000  annually, 
more  than  50  per  cent,  greater  than  England,  with  a  population  tea 
times  larger  than  us.  The  free-trader  says  tJiat  pauperism  is  grow- 
ing less  in  England  under  her  free-trade  system ;  but  I  find,  from 
Pnrdy's  Report  in  1866.  she  had  842,860 ;  and  1  see  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Cyclopedia  of  1868  for  that  year  1,034,832  paupers  are  reported. 
These  are  facts  for  the  American  people  to  profit  by.  It  is  reported 
that  tliere  are  now  in  London  more  than  80,000  skilled  workmen 
ont  of  employment.  We  hear  mueli  about  English  liberty,  but  I 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  kind  of  liberty  they  are  enjoying 
is  that  the  wolf  accords  the  lamb,  or  the  strong  the  weak  in  all 
nations — a  liberty  which,  I  trust,  will  never  find  a  place  among  our 
institntions. 
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"The  sympathizers  or  advocates  of  tliis  Englisli  eystem  say  that 
free  trade  will  give  us  a  marltet  for  our  surplus  produce  in  Europe. 
But  I  find  tlie  more  we  ship  the  less  we  receive.  In  18G8  we  ex- 
ported to  England  4,414,230  hundred  weight  of  wheat,  receiving 
therefor  ftl 7,952,850 ;  in  1869,  for  the  same  period,  7,938,818  hun- 
dred weight,  teceiving  therefrom  only  $n,'740.770,  or  $211,000  less 
than  we  received  for  half  the  amount  the  previous  year.  If  we  were 
to  change  our  policy,  and  instead  of  sending  our  wheat  to  England 
induce  those  80,000  skilled  workmen  to  come  to  us  we  would  not 
then  be  compelled  to  look  to  England  for  a  market.  They  will  be 
compelled  to  come  to  us  for  out  cotton  and  tobacco ;  but  there  is 
no  need  of  us  going  to  them  for  manufactured  goods.  We  can  take 
their  surplus  labor,  transfer  it  to  this  country,  which  would  ulti- 
mately tend  to  the  welfare  of  both,  and  thereby  accomplish  more 
than  the  sentimental  philanthropists  of  Earope  and  America  can 
ever  do  by  preaching  '  free  trade.'  We  are  influenced  too  much 
by  the  polical  economists  of  Europe,  who  write  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  wealthy  few  without  any  regard  to  tlie  rights  of  the  laboring 
millions." 

Mr.  Kelhy.  I  desire  in  this  connection,  and  before 
turning  to  other  topics,  to  present  a  brief  extract  from  a 
speech  made  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  experi- 
enced merchant  and  enligtened  statesman  who  represents 
New  Jersey  in  that  body,  Hon.  Alexander  6.  Cattell. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  22d  of  January,  1867, 
he  said : 

"But,  Mr.  President,  the  harmony  of  interests  which  exists 
between  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  truth  of  the  position 
I  have  taken,  are  clearly  shown  by  actual  results.  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  will  excuse  me  if  I  draw  an  illustration  from  personal  ob- 
servation in  my  own  mercantile  life.    Twenty  years  a^o  last  antnmn 

m  h  £f  f  delphia, 

m  g  m  ral  pro- 

h  and  the 

man  m  I  speak 

g  an  eceived 
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and  tactoriea  and  workshops,  filled  with  opeiatnes,  jnd  the  con- 
sumer of  agricultural  products  has  been  brought  to  the  farmer's 
doors.  He  now  finds  a  readier  market  for  his  products  at  home  at 
prices  equal  to  those  ruling  on  the  sea-board,  of  which  he  avails 
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himseir  and  thus  saves  ail  the  cost  of  tvanspoi'tation  and  factorage, 
equal  at  average  prices  to  about  20  per  cent.  Nay,  more,  sir,  my 
own.  firm  lias  frequently  -within  the  past  few  years  sold  and  shipped 
to  the  millers  ia  one  of  these  valleys,  that  in  which  the  iron  interest 
has  been  most  developed,  the  Lehigh,  wheat  drawn  from  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  to  supply  the  deficieDcy  in  the  con- 
sumptive want.  And  these  products  of  the  prairies  of  the  West 
were  sold,  too,  at  a  price  far  in  excess  of  what  could  have  been 
realized  by  exportation  to  any  00011117  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  state,  of  things  land  has  risen  in  value 
through  dl  this  section,  and  farms  that  could  have  been  bought 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  at  ^0  or  $50  per  acre  are  now  saleable 
at  $150  or  $'200  per  acre.  Tillages  have  grown  to  be  towns,  and 
towns  have  grown  to  be  cities,  agricnlture  and  manufactures  have 
clasped  hands  and  prosperity  reigns." 

PROTECTION  STIMULATES  IMMIGRATION. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  if  we  shut  np  our  machine- shops  and  mills,  and 
closed  our  coal-mines,  to  turn  100,000  men  into  agrioul- 
tarists.     It  would  take  one  season. 

Mr.  Allison.     Oh  no;  that  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Tliat  was  what  I  was  stating  when  you 
interrupted  me. 

Mr.  Allison.     I  wanted  to  know  how  long,  it  would  be 
before  iron  and  steel  would  be  produced  at  a  < 
rate  than  it  is  now  imported.     That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  Kelhy.  I  do  not  think  I  said  cheaper  than  it  la 
now  imported,  but  cheaper  than  it  can  then  be  imported.  As 
the  price  goes  down  here  it  is  going  up  in  England;  and 
under  the  present  duty  we  will  soon  be  able  to  supply 
our  own  demand,  and  meet  England  in  common  markets 
at  equal  prices.  Sir,  I  want  to  show  gentlemen  from  the 
West  what  effect  the  tariff  has  on  immigration,  I  have 
before  me  the  tarifis  from  the  organiaation  of  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  the  present  time,  given  in  ad  valorem  per- 
centages, and  a  statement  of  the  number  of  immigrants 
that  arrived  in  each  year,  from  1856  to  1869  inclusive. 
By  comparing  them  I  find  that  whenever  our  duties  have 
been  low  immigration  has  fallen  off,  and  whenever  our 
duties  have  been  high  the  volume  of  immigration  has 
increased.     This  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law. 

Both  papers  are  taken  from  the  immaculate  report 
of  David  A.  Wells,  Special  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  I  therefore  present  them  with  some  hesi- 
tancy, and  with  the  remark  that  if  they  are  incorrect  it  ia 
not  my  fault. 
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I  find  by  tlieae  tables  that  in  the  nine  years  from  1856 
to  1864,  inclusive,  we  received  1,403,497  immigrants; 
and  in  the  four  years  of  the  protective  tariff,  of  which  so 
many  gentlemen  from  the  West  whose  States  are  not 
overcrowded  complain,  we  have  received  1,514,816,  or 
over  111,000  more  in  the  four  years  of  protection  than  in 
the  nine  preceding  years  of  free  trade  and  low  tariff.  But 
I  had  better  let  the  statement  speak  for  itself.  la  intro- 
ducing it  Mr.  Wells  says: 

"  The  following'  is  a  revised  and  the  most  accurate  attainable 
statement  of  the  course  of  alien  immigration  into  the  United  States 
since  and  including  the  year  1S56  : 

1856 200,436 

1857 251,306 

1856 123,126 

1859 121,283 

1860 153,640 

1861 91,920 

1862 91,987 

1863 176,282 

1864 193,418 

I860 248,120 

1866 318,554 

1867 298,358 

1868 297.315 

1869 352,569 

Total  in  fourteen  years 2,918,213 

"Total  from  July  1.  1865,  to  June  30,  1869,  five  years,  1,514,816." 

In  1856  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  aggregate  of  our  im- 
ports was  20.3,  and  the  number  of  immigrants  were  200,- 
436;  in  1859  the  rate  of  duties  had  been  reduced  to  14.6, 
and  the  number  of  immigrants  fell  to  121,282.  In  1861, 
by  the  Acts  of  March  2,  August  5,  and  December  24,  the 
rate  of  duties  was  further  reduced  to  11.2.  This  broke 
the  camel's  back.  So  many  men  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment and  wages  sunk  so  low  that  none  but  agricultur- 
ists could  come  to  us  with  any  prospect  of  improving 
their  condition,  and  immigration  sunk  to  a  point  lower 
than  it  had  been  since  the  ever-to-be-remembered  free- 
trade  crisis  of  1837-40.  In  1861  but  91,920  immi- 
grants arrived,  and  the  depression  continued  through 
1862,  during  which  the  number  of  immigrants  was  but 
91,987.  By  the  Act  of  July  14,  1862,  the  duties  were 
raised,  so  that  in  1863  they  were  up  to  23.7,  and  the 
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immigratioQ  nearly  eq^ualed  that  of  the  two  preceding 
years,  having  gone  up  176,282.  By  the  several  Acts 
of  1861,  I860,  and  1866  the  dutiea  were  so  increased, 
that  they  averaged  on  the  importations  of  1866  40.2  per 
cent.,  and  immigration  weot  up  to  318,551.  Last  year,  when 
the  West  was  further  oppressed  by  the  increase  of  duties 
on  wool  and  copper,  they  averaged  41.2,  and  the  number 
of  immigrants  went  up  to  352,569  ;  and  the  commissioners 
of  immigration  assure  us  that  this  year  the  number  will 
exceed  400,000. 

It  is  thus  historically  demonstrated  that  precisely  as  we 
make  our  duties  protective  of  high  wages  for  labor,  do  we 
bring  skilled  workmen  from  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
and  England  to  work  in  our  mines,  forges,  furnaces,  roll- 
ing-mills, cotton  and  woolen  factories,  and  create  a  home 
market  for  the  grain  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  other  States, 
whose  farmers  complain  that  they  liave  no  market  for 
their  crops. 
SKILLED  WOKKMEN  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  COMMODITr 
WB    CAN"   IMPORT. 

Mr.  Schenek.  We  Lave  free  trade  in  men. 

Mr.  Kelhy.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  "Ways 
and  Means  suggests  in  this  connection  that  we  have 
free  trade  in  men.  Yes,  men  are  on  the  free  list.  They 
cost  us  not  even  freight.  Yet  how  they  swell  the 
revenues  and  help  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  country !  They 
are  raised  from  helpless  infancy,  through  tender  childhood, 
and  trained  to  skilled  labor  in  youth  in  other  lands,  and 
in  manhood,  allured  by  higher  wages  and  freer  institutions, 
they  come  to  us  and  are  welcomed  to  citizenship.  In  this 
way  we  have  maintained  a  balance  of  trade  that  has  ena- 
bled «s  to  resist  without  bankruptcy  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial balance  that  has  been  so  heavily  against  us.  We 
promote  free  trade  in  men,  and  it  is  the  only  free  trade  I 
am  prepared  to  promote. 

FRENCH    FBBB    TRAD 

The  French  tariff  is  as  inimical  to  us  as  that  of  England. 
It  is  replete  with  prohibitory  duties  and  absolute  prohibi- 
tions. Yet  France  is  spoken  of  by  the  English  journals 
and  in  the  rhapsodies  of  gentlemen  as  a  free  trade  nation. 
Why,  sir,  on  every  article  mentioned  in  the  French  tariff, 
unless  it  is  absolutely  free,  the  duty  is  so  much  if  imported 
in  French  vessels,  and  so  much  more  if  imported  in  vessels 
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of  other  nations.  Every  head  of  a  column  of  the  rates  of 
duty  established  by  the  French  tariff  shows  that  you  can- 
)iot  import  dutiable  articles  into  France  at  the  same  rate 
in  the  vessel  of  another  nation  that  you  can  in  a  French 
one.     They  read  thus : 


Artiojea. 

8„.,.,.„„. 

and  othc 

I  in  troaij 

Imports. 

In  French 
anil  treaty 
Yssaels. 

In  other 

Fr. 

hi. 

other 

Mr.  Allison.  Are  you  in  favor  of  that  rule  ? 

Mr.Kelley.  I  am. 

Mr.  AlliBon.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  KelUy.  I  am  in  favor  of  imposing  duties  so  as  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  American  shipping.  I  am  for 
every  form  of  protection  to  American  industry  and  enter- 
prise. 

In  the  French  tariff  tobacco  is  classed  as  a  colonial  pro- 
duct, and  its  importation  on  private  account  is  prohibited. 
It  is  a  Government  monopoly,  American-grown  tobacco, 
even  in  the  leaf,  is  admitted  into  France  only  when  the 
colonial  supply  fails ;  and  then  if  it  is  carried  in  other 
than  a  French  vessel  it  is  made  to  pay  an  extra  duty  of 
nearly  one  cent  on  the  pound,  which  ia  imposed  in  order 
to  tax  foreign  shipping. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  objects  to  the  schedule  under 
which  duties  are  to  be  assessed  under  the  committee's  bill, 
and  especially  to  that  of  sugar.  Let  me  invite  his  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  French  tariff  on  su- 
gar :  Sugar  from  other  than  French  possessions ;  sugar 
similar  to  refined  powdered,  above  No.  20,  from  foreign 
countries,  etc. ;  and  sugar,  refined,  from  other  possessions, 
are  prohibited.  Thus  all  sugars  refined  or  advanced  in 
other  than  French  pcssessions  are  prohibited,  as  is  also 
molasses. 

Mr.  Schenck.  That  has  built  up  their  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Kelhy.  Yes ;  and  it  is  an  industry  we  can  and  should 
build  up  in  the  "West  by  adequately  protective  duties.     I 
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want  to  run  cursorily  through  this  French  tariffi  The  im- 
portation of  east-iron  into  France  is  prohibited.  Wrought- 
iron  in  plates  is  prohibited.  Manufactures  of  iron  of  certain 
kinds  are  prohibited.  All  chemical  products  not  enume- 
rated are  prohibited.  All  extracts  of  dye-woods  are  pro- 
hibited. Dye-woods  are  admitted  free;  but  if  American 
or  other  labor  has  been  expended  in  making  extracts  from 
dye-woods  the  extracts  are  prohibited.  Gentlemen  of  the 
free  trade  school  generally  and  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Brooks]  and  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Allison]  assail 
vehemently,  and,  as  I  think,  most  unfairly,  the  iron  sche- 
dule and  duties  on  steel  proposed  by  the  committee's  bill. 
How  differently  France  estimates  the  importance  of  these 
vital  industries.  Her  tariff  prohibits  all  manufactures  of 
zinc  and  other  metals  not  specially  named  and  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  iron  and  steel,  in  the  production  of  which 
we  excel  both  her  and  England  in  quality  and  cheapness : 

"  Castings,  not  polished ;  eiiairs  for  railroads,  plates,  etc..  cast  in 
open  air;  cylinijrio  tubes,  piainorgroovedcolumns, gas-retofts, etc., 
and  other  articles  without  ornament  or  finish ;  .  hollow-ware 
not  included  above;  castings,  polished  or  turned;  the  some, 
tinned,  varnished,  etc  ;  household  utensils  and  other  articles  not 
enumerated,  of  iron  or  BheeUron,  polished  or  painted  ;,  same,  enam- 
eled or  varnished ;  all  articles  of  steel ;  iron,  blaclMiniths'  work ; 
locksmiths'  work ;  nails,  by  machine  ;  nails,  by  hand ;  wood-sci-ews, 
bolts,  screw-nuts." 

France  prohibits  and  excludes  these  articles  that  her 
poorly  paid  workmen  may  be  protected  against  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  bf'BelgiUm  and  Germany,  who  receive 
even  less  than  they'.  '  All  tissues  of  cotton,  except  nankeens, 
the  produeeoflndia,  lace,  manufactured  by  hand  or  other- 
wise, and  tulle,  with  laee-work,  are  also  prohibited.  Cotton 
and  woolen  yarns  are  also  prohibited  by  the  general  tariff 
though  admitted  at  high  and  most  scientifically  rated  pro- 
tective duties  from  England  under  the  import  tariff  treaty 
with  that  country. 

Yes,  sir,  if  you  spin  our  cotton  into  yarn,  or  weave  it  into 
a  tissae  or  fabric,  it  is  excluded  from  the  broad  empire  of 
France.  If  yon  carry  it  there  raw,  with  no  labor  in  it  save 
that  of  the  slave  or  the  freedman,  you  can  take  it  in,  but  as 
yarn  or  a  tissue  it  is  prohibited. 

THE    PURPOSE    OP   THE    PEEE    LIST. 

The  committee  in  proposing  the  extended  free  liat  em- 
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braced  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill  hoped  to  accomplish 
two  iroportant  objects,  one  of  which  was  to  promote  direct 
commerce  between  us  and  those  n  on -manufacturing  coun- 
tries which  require  the  productions  of  our  shops  and  mills, 
and  whose  raw  materials  we  require ;  and  the  other  was 
to  give  our  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  free  of  duty, 
those  essentials  which  France,  England,  and  Belgium  admit 
free.  A  majority  of  the  committee  believe  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  will  do  much  to  revive  our  commerce,  and  not 
only  quicken  established  industries,  but  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  ones,  and  thus  increase  the  market  for  the 
productions  of  the  farm  and  reduce  the  cost  and  price  of  a 
large  range  of  manufactured  goods.  We  think  it  is  sound 
policy  to  let  raw  materials  that  we  cannot  produce  in  free, 
and  collect  our  revenue  from  articles  in  the  production  of 
which  much  labor  has  been  expended.  This  is  the  theory 
of  the  bill  we  reported.  It  has  the  sanction  of  the 
sagacity  and  experience  of  I'rance  and  England,  and  was 
framed  regardless  of  tho  teachings  of  mere  theorists  and 
schoolmen. 

DUTIES   ON   WOOL  AND  "WOOLENS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  had  made  some  preparation 
for  its  illustration,  I  had  not  expected  to  go  into  so  general 
a  discussion  of  the  eftect  of  protection  upon  the  interests 
of  the  farmer.  The  wide  range  the  discussion  has  taken 
must  he  my  apology  for  presenting  one  other  view  of  the 
subject.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  told  us  that  the  wool 
interest  is  suffering  from  the  excessive  duties  imposed  on 
woolen  cloths  by  the  existing  tariff,  and  that  the  committee 
proposes  to  continue  them.  Sir,  I  may  be  very  dull,  but  after 
hearing  the  gentleman  it  still  seems  to  me  that  the  wool 
interest  must  have  been  benefited  by  the  bill  increasing 
the  duties  on  wool  and  woolens.  We  certainly  have  more 
people  wearing  wool  now  than  we  had  in  1860.  We  have, 
as  I  have  shown,  received  over  2,000,000  immigrants  since 
then,  and  our  natural  increase  is  at  l^ast  1,000,000  per 
annum ;  yet  I  find  by  the  thirteenth  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  customs  that  the  declared 
value  of  woolen  manufactures  exported  to  the  United 
States  was,  in  1860,  £3,414,050,  while  in  1868,  nearly 
a  decade  thereafter,  it  was  X3, 658,432 — an  increase  of  but 
£234,382  in  eight  years. 

Who  has  grown  the  wool  that  clothes  our  increased 
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population?  Our  freedmen  now  wear  ordiuary  woolen 
clothes.  The  "  poor  whites  "  of  tho  South  now  wear  what 
they  call  "store  goods,"  but  to  which  they  were  uuused 
before  the  rebellion.  The  cold  Northwest,  whose  people 
wear  woolen  goods  all  the  year,  has  increased  its  popula- 
tion so  largely  that  it  is  demanding  enlarged  representa- 
tion on  this  floor  without  waiting  for  the  census. 

Our  wool -wearing  population  has  nearly  doubled ;  yet 
the  amount  of  wool  imported  is  scarcely  greater  than  it 
was  eight  years  ago.  Where  does  the  wool  come  from? 
Does  it  drop  gently  from  the  heavens,  like  the  dew,  or  is 
it  grown  upon  the  sheep  of  western  and  southern  farmers? 

THE  WAY   TO   REDUCE    THE   TAXES. 

Sir,  I  am  as  anxious  to  reduce  taxes  as  rapidly  as  it  can 
be  done  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit  and  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the  debt  as  any 
man  on  this  floor.  I  do  not  maice  this  declaration  now 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1866,  I  saw 
that,  the  war  being  over,  the  freedraen  must  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  making  a  living  by  other  labor  than 
that  of  the  plantation  hand  ;  that  the  women  of  the  South 
must  have  employment;  that  there  mast  be  a  diversifi- 
cation of  our  industry;  that  the  Northwest  would  be 
shut  out  from  her  markets  if  she  did  not  diversify  her  in- 
dustries ;  and  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  I  made  that 
day  in  favor  of  remitting  taxes,  both  internal  and  external, 
I  described  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  In  stating 
bow  I  would  reduce  the  burdens  of  the  people,  I  said  : 

"  I  have  nei^er  been  able  to  believe  that  a  aational  debt  is  a  na. 
tional  blessing.  I  have  seen  how  good  miglit  be  interwoven  with  or 
educed  from  evil,  or  how  a  great  evil  might,  nnder  certain  conditions, 
be  turned  to  good  account;  but  beyond  this  I  have  never  been  able 
to  regard  debt,  individual  or  national,  as  a  blessing.  It  may  be  that, 
as  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God  it  required  nearly  five  years 
of  war  to  extirpate  the  national  crime  of  slavery,  and  anguish  and 
grief  found  their  way  to  nearly  every  heacth-slde  in  the  country  be-  ■ 
fore  we  would  reoogniae  the  manhood  of  the  race  we  had  bo  long  op- 
pressed, it  was  also  necessary  that  we  should  be  involved  in  a  debt 
of  unparalleled  magnitude  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  wealth  that  lies  so  freely  around  us,  and  by  opening 
markets  for  well-rewarded  industry  make  our  land,  wliat  in  theory  it 
has  ever  been,  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  all  climes,  England, 
if  supreme  selfishness  be  consistent  with  sagacity,  has  been  emi- 
nently sagacious  in  preventing  us  from  becoming  a  manufacturing 
people ;  for  with  our  enterprise,  our  ingenuity,  our  freer  institutions, 
the  extent  of  our  country,  the  cheapness  of  our  land,  the  diversity 
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•  of  our  resources,  the  grandenr  of  our  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we 
Bhould  long  ago  have  been  able  to  offer  her  best,  workmen  such  in- 
ducements as  would  have  brought  them  by  millions  to  help  bear  our 
burdens  and  fight  our  battles.  We  can  thus  raise  the  standard  of 
British  and  continental  wages  and  protect  American  workmen 
against  ill-paid  competition.  This  we  must  do  if  we  mean  to  main- 
tain the  national  honor.  The  fields  now  under  cultiire,  the  houses 
now  existing,  the  mines  now  being  worked,  the  men  we  now  employ, 
cannot  pay  our  debt.  To  meet  its  annual  interest  by  taxing  onr 
present  population  and  developed  resources  would  be  to  continue  an 
ever-enduring  burden, 

"  The  principal  of  the  debt  mnat  be  paid ;  but  as  it  was  contracted 
for  posterity  its  extinguishment  should  not  impoverish  those  who 
snstained  the  burdens  of  the  war.  I  am  not  anxious  to  reduce  the 
total  of  onr  debt,  and  would  in  this  respect  follow  the  example  of 
England,  and  as  its  amount  has  been  fixed,  would  not  for  the  present 
trouble  myself  about  its  aggregate  except  to  prevent  its  increase. 
My  antmety  is  that  the  taxes  it  involves  shall  be  as  little  oppressive  as 
possible,  and  be  so  adjusted  that  while  defending  otir  industry  against 
foreign  assault,  they  may  add  nothing  to  the  cost  of  those  necessaries 
of  life  wkieh  we  cannol  produce,  and  for  which  lue  must  therefore 
iook  to  other  lands.  The  raw  materials  entering  into  our  manufac- 
tures, which  we  are  yet  vnable  to  produce,  but  on  which  we  unwisely 
impose  duties,  I  would  put  into  the  free  list  viitit  tea.  coiffee,and  other  . 
such  purely  foreign  essentials  of  life,  and  tvould  impose  duties  on 
commodities  that  compete  with  American  productions,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect every  feeble  or  infant  branch  of  industry  and  quicken  those  that 
are  robust.  Iwouldthus  cheapen  the  elements  of  life  and  enable 
titose  whose  capital  is  embarkedin  any  branch  of  proauoHon  to  offer 
sucA.  wages  to  the  skilled  workm/en  of  all  lands  as  wovld  steadily  and 
rabidly  inerease  our  numbers,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
neighborhood  of  growing  cities  or  towns  of  considerahle  extent,  in- 
creaae  Wte  return  for  farm  labor  ;  this  policy  would  open  new  mines 
and  quarries,  build  new  furnaces,  forges,  and  factories,  and  rapidly 
increase  the  taxable  property  and  taxable  Inliabitants  of  the  conntry. 

"  Let  us  pursue  for  twenty  years  the  sound  national  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  we  will  double  our  population  and  more  than  quadruple 
our  capita!  and  reduce  onr  indebtedness  per  capita  and  per  acre  to 
little  more  than  a  nominal  sum.  Thus  each  man  can  '  without 
moneys '  pay  the  bulk  of  his  portion  of  the  debt  by  blessing  others 
with  the  ability  to  bear  an  honorable  burden." 

My  views  on  these  points  have  undergone  no  change, 
and  I  cannot  more  aptly  describe  the  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee, in  general  terms,  than  I  thus  did  more  than  four 
years  ago. 


Why  not  maintain  the  existing  tariff,  and  wherein  does 
the  hill  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
differ  from  it  ?   Several  gentlemen  have  propounded  these 
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questions,  and  I  now  propose  to  answer  them  briefly  and 
rapidly.  The  existing  law  is  crude  and  contains  many 
incongruous  provisions.  It  ia  not  in  accord  with  the  theory 
ofthefree-trader  or  the  protectionist.  It  imposes  the  heaviest 
duties  on  articles  of  common  consumptiou  that  we  cannot 
produce.  Thus,  on  chalk,  not  a  cubic  inch  of  which  has,  so 
farasi  have  heard,  been  discovered  in  our  country,  it  impo- 
ses a  duty  of  833J  per  cent.  It  ia  bought  at  from  76  cents  to 
$1  50  per  ton,  and  the  duty  is  $10.  This  onerous  duty  is 
not  protective.  We  have  no  chalk-fields,  and  produce  no 
substitute  for  it.  It  is  therefore  simply  a  tax,  and  one 
that  everybody  feels  ;  the  boy  at  his  game  of  marbles,  or 
before  the  blackboard  in  school,  the  housewife  wbcn  she 
cleans  her  silver  or  britannia  ware,  and  the  farmer  in  the 
cost  of  putty  for  his  windows.  The  new  bill  puts  chalk 
on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Allison.  Have  we  not  increased  the  duty  on  putty, 
which  enters  into  use  in  the  house  of  every  citizen  in  the 
land? 

Mr.  Kelley,  Yes,  sir ;  and  why  did  we  do  it  ?  All  our 
■western  farmers  are  raising  wheat,  and  many  of  them  can 
find  no  market  for  their  crop,  and  this  bill,  it  is  hoped, 
will,  if  it  become  a  law,  induce  some  of  them  to  produce 
other  things.  We  import  immense  amounts  of  linseed 
and  castor-oil,  and  the  majority  of  the  committee  hoped 
that  by  raising  the  duty  on  these  oils,  and  those  which 
maybe  substituted  for  them,  it  would  induce  someof  them  to 
raise  flax  and  manufacture  the  oil.  Again,  we  import  great 
quantities  of  goods  made  of  flax  and  substitutes  for  it,  and 
we  hoped  that  better  duties  on  the  oil  and  on  these  fabrics 
might  lead  to  the  establishment  of  linen  and  other  mills  in 
the  interior.  And  as  linseed-oil  is  the  ingredient  of  chief 
value  in  putty,  we  raised  the  duty  on  it  to  correspond  with 
that  on  oil.  We  hope  thus  to  secure  to  every  citizen  good 
and  cheap  putty,  made  of  free  chalk  and  American -grown 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  unfair- 
ness, unintentional  of  cour.se,  of  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New.  York  [Mr.  Brooks]  that  the  existing 
tariff  gives  protection  equal  to  an  average  of  41.2  per 
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cent.  That  is  the  percentage  of  duties  on  the  aggregate 
of  our  imports,  and  he  will  hardly  claim  that  the  duty  of 
over  833  per  coiit,  on  chalk  is  proteotivs  of  any  of  our 
industries. 

Again,  we  collect  a  duty  of  300  per  cent,  on  pepper. 
Why  should  black  pepper  pay  300  per  cent  ?  Do  we  grow 
it  anywhere  in-  this  country  ?  Is  this  duty  protective  of 
any  of  our  industries  ?  You  pay  5  cents  a  pound  for 
pepper  and  the  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  15  cents,  gold, 
eijual  to  .300  per  cent,,  and  the  gentleman  includes  this  in 
hia  average  of  proteotive  duties.  Do  we  grow  cloves  or 
clove-stems  in  any  part  of  the  country?  Is  the  duty  on 
them  protective  ?  It  is  on  cloves  355  per  cent,  and  on 
clove-stems  386  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  gentleman  also  in- 
cludes these  with  his  protective  duties.  I  think  gentlemen 
perceive  by  this  time  what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  are  incongruous. 
While  many  of  them  are  high  enough  for  protection  they 
are  countervailed  by  higher  duties  on  raw  materials  that 
we' cannot  produce,  and  whicli  rival  nations  admit  free 
or  under  very  low  duties. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  bring  all  such  incongruities  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  but  beg  leave  to  allude  to  a 
few  more.  On  cayenne  pepper,  the  duty  is  303  per  cent. ; 
on  allspice,  376J  per  cent. ;  on  nutmegs,  188|  per  cent. ; 
on  crude  camphor,  113  per  cent.;  on  saltpetre,  77f  per 
cent. ;  on  varnish  gums,  none  of  which  are  produced  in 
this  country,  80  per  cent. ;  on  tea,  the  farmer's  and  laborer's 
refreshing  drink,  78|  per  cent. ;  on  coffee,  47 J  per  cent.  I 
could  largely  extend  this  list  of  duties,  each  of  which  is'a  tas 
on  some  article  of  common  consumption  not  produced  in 
the  country,  and  to  that  extent  a  bonus  to  our  competitors. 
I  am  in  favor  of  making  all  such  articles  free  ;  and  the 
committee  has  reduced  the  duties  on  them  or  put  them 
on  the  free  list.  When  these  provisions  shall  be  enacted  into 
law  the  gentleman  from  New  York  can  calculate  the  per- 
centage and  find  that  our  duties  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  imposed  by  any  manufacturing  nation  except 
England  ;  whose  brief  trial  of  free  trade  has  cost  her  her 
supremacy,* 

'^  "  The  operatLvea  have  seen  olher  olassea  of  the  flommnnlly  proStine  by  this 
polioy  nnd  inoreaelng  in  wealth,  whilst  they  have  bean  going  (ttBdlly  down  hiU : 
they  have  eeeo  the  operatiyos  of  Balginm,  France,  (iermiiny,  SwilBBrlanil, 
AmerioB  advanoe  in  prosperity,  in  intelligenoe,  in  technical  eduoation,  far  more 
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Another  serious  fault  of  the  existing  law  is  that  so 
many  of  its  duties  are  ad  valorem.  Dishonest  men  take 
advantage  of  this  and  have  goods  invoiced  below  the 
proper  value,  and  thus  not  only  defraud  the  Government, 
but  do  wrong  to  both  the  home  manufacturer  and  the 
honest  importer.  This  system  of  duties  has  much  to  do 
with  the  decline  of  American  commerce.  The  large 
temptation  to  defraud  the  Government  by  undervaluation 
has  caused  great  houses  abroad  to  establish  agencies  here 
and  to  refuse  to  sell  directly  to  an  American  purchaser. 
This  is  so  with  all  the  Sheffield  steel-makers  and  most  of 
the  continental  silk  houses.  In  this  way  the  frauds  of  the 
steel-makers  and  silk  manufacturers  have  been  enormous, 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  new  bill 
substitutes  specific  duties  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

The  duties  now  collected  on  alcoholic  preparations,  and 
those  in  the  production  of  which  spirits  are  used,  such  as 
quinine,  chloroform,  collodion,  etc.,  are  now  much  too 
high,  having  been  adjusted  to  the  tax  of  $2  per  gallon  on 
distilled  spirits.  The  new  bill  adjusts  them  to  the  lower 
tax  now  collected. 

Many  of  the  existing  duties  are  so  high  as  to  defeat  all 
their  legitimate  objects  and  deprive  the  Government  of 
all  revenue.  This  is  especially  true  of  spices.  It  was  in 
evidence  from  many  sources  that  these  are  imported  into 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  and  immediately  shipped  in 

undBr  a  closely  Proteotive  Polioy,  than  they  have  done  UDder  what  is  oallod 
Free  Trade.  They  find  that  far  irom  having  maintained  the  laad  that  thoj  had 
twenty  years  ago,  iu  a  vaat  number  of  mannfaoturee,  they  have  lost  it,  and  bean 
dialanoed  by  those  rthom  thair  advisers  told  them  were  withering  under  tha  oold 
gha.da  of  protection. 

tountry  suffered  from;  want  of  work,  pauperism,  orime,  drunkenness,  ignoranoe, 
were  all  to  diminish  under  the  new  era ;  they  have  all  inoreased;  when  we  took 
at  the  result  of  tha  euro  we  have  tried)  oan  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  many 
of  us  sdll  prefer  ihe  disease  1  We  are  told  free  trade  piinoiples  are  spreading  j 
why,  in  Prossia,  Austria,  Bolginm,  Switaerland,  the  idea  even  of  opening  their 
ports  and  markets,  and  inviting  competition  with  their  ova  industrial  popnlo- 
tion,  has  never  yet  been  mooted;  whilst  in  Amerioa,  the  operative's  paradise, 
the  duties  on  many  British  manufaetures  have  been  doubled  during  the  la^t  few 
years,  and  France,  the  promised  land  of  free  trade,  is  already  trying  to  withdraw 
the  nominal  faoilities  doled  out  to  us  in  the  eommeroial  treaty.  The  only  man 
In  France  who  is  at  heart  a  free  trader,  is  tbe  Emperor  himself.  Is  Ibis  hopeful 
for  the  operative  olaeses  in  England?  Does  the  direotion  of  public  opinion  in 
one  single  country  on  this  subjeot  afford  the  slightest  hope  that  any  one  of  them 
will  admit  oar  manufaetnreB  duty  free?  On  the  contrary,  protection  to  native 
industry  is  more  firmly  established  as  a  great  universal  rule  of  internal  polity 
than  any  other,  and  wherover  democratic  prinoiplee  extend  this  principle  will 
intensify."— SiV  Edi^,„d  SMiian. 
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bond  to  the  British  provinces,  whence  they  are  smuggled 
back.  The  bill  of  the  committee  proposes  such  reductiona 
of  the  duties  as  will  probably  give  the  Government  a 
handsome  revenue  while  cheapening  them  to  the  consumer. 
The  value  to  the  country  of  the  changes  proposed  can- 
not fail  to  be  very  great. 


Would  that  I  could  impress  upon  the  House  my  esti- 
mate of  the  value  to  the  country  of  these  proposed  changes. 

I  am  discussing  the  bill  in  no  spirit  of  partisanship.  In 
urging  its  acceptance  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  the  farmer 
and  laborer,  as  I  conscientiously  believe  that  it  will,  if 
adopted,  increase  the  purchasing  power,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  QYery  bushel  of  grain  grown  and  hour  of  labor 
performed  in  our  country.  I  have  no  general  condemna- 
tion for  the  existing  law.  It  needs  revision,  but  should 
not  be  overthrown.  As  a  revenue  measure  it  has  ex- 
ceeded the  anticipations  of  its  friends  and  the  most  earnest 
friends  of  the  Governmeot.  It  yielded  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1867,  $176,417,810;  for  that  ending  June 
30,  1868,  $164,464,599  56;  and  for  that  ending  Juno  30, 
1869,  $180,084,456  63;  and  no  preceding  tariff  produced 
results  comparable  to  these. 

And,  sir,  notwithstanding  its  faults  it  has  been  of  great 
value  as  a  protective  measure.  By  its  protective  in- 
fluence it  has  added  much  to  the  power  of  the  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Under  it  our  production  of 
pig-iron  has,  as  I  have  already  shown,  been  more  than 
doubled,  and  its  production  has  been  extended  into  new 
and  large  fields  in  States  where  it  was  previously  unknown. 
Thus  has  increased  value  been  given  to  all  the  land  in 
those  States ;  the  increase  being  equal  to  the  addition  of 
the  value  of  the  mineral  lands  to  that  of  the  agricultural 
surface;  and  more  than  that,  it  has  provided  a  market  in 
the  neighborhood  of  each  furnace,  in  which  articles  can  be 
sold  which  would  not  bear  transportation  to  distant  points 
or  foreign  lands.  The  farmers  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota  now 
produce  for  sale  little  of  anything  else  than  wheat  and 
wool  for  exportation  to  the  seaboard  States.  When  manu- 
factories are  built  or  mines  opened,  villages  spring  up  and 
create  a  market  for  roots,  as  potatoes  and  turnips,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and  for  hay,  by  which 
the  western  farmer  will  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
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growing  succesaive  crops  of  wheat  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soih  These  villages  also  afford  a  market  for  lamb, 
veal,  eggs,  and  all  the  thousand  things  that  come  in  as 
subsidiary  sources  of  income  even  to  those  who  farm  on  a 
great  scale.  Thus  have  many  farmers  felt  the  protective 
influence  of  the  existing  tariff,  as  well  as  in  the  stimulus 
it  has  given  to  immigration,  and  the  addition  of  the  mine- 
ral to  the  agricultural  value  of  immense  bodies  of  land  in 
almost  every  State ;  and  while  endeavoring  to  improve  ic 
I  renew  my  protest  against  its  repeal  or  overthrow. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  your 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  have  devoted  the  earnest 
labor  of  a  year  to  the  consideration  of  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  a  duty  you  committed  to  them  by  special  resolution 
of  the  House.  In  the  discharge  of  that  duty  we  have 
traveled  in  great  part  at  our  own  proper  cost,  relieved 
largely  by  the  hospitality  of  railroad,  steamship,  and  other 
transportation  companies,  from  the  rocky  coasts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  waters  of  its  hay,  along  the  long  coast  of 
California  and  Oregon,  and  over  the  beautiful  waters  of 
Puget  Sound,  the  Willamette  and  the  Columbia  rivers ; 
we  have  listened  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
men  of  enterprise,  representing  all  the  interests  of  every 
section  of  the  country ;  and  we  have  been  in  all  respects 
painstaking  and  deliberate  in  our  efforts  to  ascertain  how 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  tariff  can  be  so  modified  as 
to  yield  the  Government  adequate  revenue,  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  stimulate  all  their  industries 
with  equal  hand.  And  I  conscientiously  believe  that  if 
the  bill  we  have  reported  should  be  adopted  without  an 
amendment,  except  those  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
suggest,  its  quickening  influence  would  be  felt  in  every 
department  of  the  productive  and  commercial  industries 
of  the  country.  It  would  do  much  to  revivify  the  lan- 
guishing shipping  interest.  It  would  give  new  and  grander 
proportions  to  the  market  for  your  agricultui'al  products. 
It  would  maintain  in  a  healthy  condition  your  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  establishments,  and  it  would  say  to 
capitalists  here  and  abroad,  "  The  protective  policy  of  the 
country  is  confirmed;  you  may  safely  embark  in  new  enter- 
prises and  develop  new  elements  of  the  illimitable  store  and 
varieties  of  wealth  now  lying  dormant  within  the  country." 
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HOW  IT  WILL   STIMULATE  THE    SHIPPING  INTEREST. 

Do  gentlemen  ask  how  it  will  quiiAen  commerce  ?  Let 
them  turn  to  its  free  list.  Our  commerce  is  now  with 
manufacturing  nations  inhabiting  the  grain-growing  and 
metalliferous  regions  of  Europe,  They  produce  every- 
thing we  do  except  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  petroleum ; 
other  than  these  they  want  but  little  from  us,  unless  war 
or  drought  or  excessive  rain  prevails  over  so  large  a 
section  as  to  materially  diminish  the  grain  crop.  We 
should  cultivate  an  exchange  of  products  with  the  non- 
mannfactnring  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries.  We 
■want  their  gums,  spices,  barks,  ivory,  dye-woods,  drugs, 
and  other  productions  which  they  would  gladly  exchange 
for  our  grain,  spirits,  cotton  fabrics,  axes,  hoes,  shovels, 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  our  productions.  These  coun- 
tries are  our  natural  markets,  but  we  have  excluded  oar- 
selves  from  them  by  those  provisions  of  our  tariff  laws 
which  impose  duties  on  their  exports  which  we  need  as 
raw  materials.  All  other  manufacturing  countries  admit 
their  productions  free,  while  we  impose  duties  on  them 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  are  taxes  upon  ourselves  in  their 
consumption.  But  this  does  a  further  wrong  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  in  this  wise :  the  London  merchant  gets  their 
productions  in  exchange  for  the  shoddy  cloth,  low-grade 
iron,  and  general  "  Brumagen "  wares  of  England,  and 
imports  them  free  of  duty.  He  ships  them  to  us  in  Eng- 
lish steamers,  and  adds  freight  to  his  many  other  profits. 
This  trade  of  right  belongs  to  us,  and  under  the  commit- 
tee's bill  we  will  enjoy  it. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  a  single  example.  The  cost  of 
saltpetre  is  a  question  of  importance  to  every  railroad 
builder,  quarrymau,  and  miner,  and  we  ought  to  import 
the  raw  material  for  it  from  two  countries  remote  from 
each  other  and  manufacture  it  more  cheaply  than  we  now 
import  it  through  London  from  India.  The  duties  on 
this  article  are  higher  than  they  should  be,  and  so  appor- 
tioned as  to  discriminate  against  our  labor.  That  on  the 
crude  article  is  25  per  cent,  higher  than  that  on  the  par- 
tially refined,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  ^7^  per  cent.  They 
are  as  follows :  on  partially  refined  saltpetre,  2  cents  per 
pound;  on  crude,  2^  cents,  and  on  refined,  3  cents.  The 
new  bill  removes  the  discrimination  against  ourselves  and 
makes  but  two  grades  of  duty.  It  reduces  that  on  the 
crude  article  to  lucent,  and  on  the  refined  to  2|  cents. 
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But  wbile  thus  reducing  the  duty  on  this  important  art- 
icle the  bill  of  the  committee  invites  the  establishment 
of  its  cheaper  maoufacture  in  our  midst  and  the  employ- 
meet  of  many  ships  in  bringing  us  the  raw  material  in 
equal  proportions  from  Peru  and  Germany. 

If  gentlemen  will  examine  the  free  list  they  will  find 
that  it  embraces  muriate  of  potassa  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  latter  is  a  natural  product  of  Peru,  and  the  former 
of  Germany,  and  from  1000  tons  of  each  we  can  produce 
1000  tong  of  saltpetre  cheaper  than  we  can  import  it 
from  India.  Thia  would  double  the  tonnage  required  for 
the  carrying  of  this  article.  I  have  thus  presented  to  the 
committee  but  one  of  many  illustrations  with  which  I 
might  detain  them  of  the  influence  the  bill  will  if  it  be- 
comes a  law  exercise  upon  our  commerce. 

STEEL  AD  VALOREM. 

I  have  said  that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  law 
is  its  frequent  application  of  ad  valorems,  which  open  the 
door  to  great  frauds.  I  turn  for  an  illustration  to  what 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  topic  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
[Mr,  Allison] — the  article  of  steel.  The  gentleman  said 
the  duty  on  steel  in  ingots,  bars,  sheets,  and  wire  above 
a  certain  thickness  is  2J  cents,  and  that  we  had  raised  it 
to  3i  cents,  while  reducing  the  duty  a  little  on  less  im- 
portant classes  of  steel.  Let  me  state  the  case  feirly.  The 
present  duty  on  ingots,  bars,  sheet,  and  wire  not  less  than 
one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  valued  at  7  cents  per 
pound  or  less,  is  2  J  cents  per  pound ;  value  7  andjiot  above 
11  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  per  pound ;  valued  above  11 
cents  per  pound,  3J  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  gentlemen  attempted  to  discredit  the  evi- 
dence which  proves  the  magnitude  of  the  frauds  which 
have  been  persistently  perpetrated  by  the  Sheffield  steel 
makers  for  the  last  twenty  years  under  this  system ;  but 
the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  is  acting  upon  it,  and  is 
largely  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  country  from  steel 
by  requiring  it  to  be  honestly  invoiced. 

Much  evidence,  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  one  of 
the  firms  engaged  in  it,  establishes  the  fact  that  a  combi- 
nation has  existed  among  these  wealthy  Englishmen  to 
sell  no  steel  to  Americans  in  Elngland,  but  to  send  it  to 
agents  in  this  country  for  sale,  and  to  so  undervalue  it 
that  that  which  should  pay  S^  cents  and  10  per  cent,  ad 
vahrem  has,  to  the  extent  of  9  pounds  out  of  every  10, 
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been  brought  in  at  3  cents,  and  by  the  same  fraudulent 
device  and  conspiracy  the  greater  part  of  that  which  was 
subject  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  has  come  in  at  2J. 

Thus  the  Governmeiit  has  been  defrauded  of  many  mil- 
lions of  revenue.  Now,  what  has  the  committee  done  in 
the  premises  ?  We  have  agreed  to  put  all  steel— that 
which  was  below  and  that  which  was  above,  that  which 
paid  2J  cents  a  pound  and  that  which  paid  5^  cents  a 
pound,  or  3^  cents  and  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem — under  a 
duty  of  3J  cents  per  pound.  We  bad  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  steel  and  experts  before  us,  and  they 
agreed  that  there  was  no  conceivable  test  by  which  ex- 
aminers and  inspectors  of  customs  could  distinguish  be- 
tween steel  worth  from  4  to  7  cents  and  that  worth  more 
than  11  cents  a  pound ;  so  that  though  we  may  by  the 
proposed  change  for  a  brief  time  do  some  injustice  to 
those  who  use  low-priced  steel  and  those  who  produce 
high  qualities  of  steel,  we  have  made  a  single  duty,  which 
will  give  us  the  revenue  honestly  duo  and  enable  our  steel 
manufacturers  to  live  and  extend  their  works. 

In  my  recent  remarks  on  Mr,  Wells'  report  I  quoted 
the  language  of  the  senior  partner  of  a  steel-making  firm 
in  Sheffield,  England,  in  which  he  admitted  the  fact  of 
undervaluation,  and  declared  that  while  the  law  remains 
as  it  is  the  Government  will  be  defrauded  and  cannot  pre- 
vent it.  Thus  the  honest  men  among  the  English  steel- 
makers implore  us  to  close  the  door  against  fraud  in  which 
they  must  participate,  or  surrender  our  market  to  their 
less  honept  neighbors.  Yet,  for  our  well-devised  effort  to 
do  justice  to  the  Government  and  honest  importers,  we 
are  denounced  as  taxing  the  people  to  build  up  monopoliesi 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  I  am  sure  pardon  me 
for  correcting  a  statement  of  his,  on  which  he  amplified 
somewhat  to-day  touching  steel- manufacturing  in  Pitts- 
burg. The  statement  be  read  yesterday  was  not  that  her 
steel-makers  were  able  to  compete  with  England  in  1859; 
it  was  that  steel-making  in  that  city  first  became  an  assur- 
ed success  in  that  year.  Her  enterprising  men  of  capital 
had  been  for  many  years  and  with  great  loss  renewing 
the  yet  fruitless  experiment.  Man  after  man  and  firm 
after  firm  had  failed.  Steel-works  depreciated  in  value 
and  new  firms  bought  the  stock  and  premises  of  old  ones 
at  reduced  values,  till,  in  1859,  "an  assured  success  was 
attained."  This  was  the  phrase  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
used  yesterday  when  he  had  the  paper  before  him. 
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I  am  quite  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  not 
intentioaally  misstate  afact.  Nobody  values  him  more  highly 
than  I  do.  He  is  as  earnest  on  his  side  of  this  great  question 
aa  I  am  on  mine,  and  we  are  both  of  a  temperament  that  re- 
quires us  to  have  the  figures  before  ua  to  prevent  a  certain 
measure  of  exaggeration  in  our  statements.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  point  on  which  I  am  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him, 
and  that  la  that  be  should  have  assumed  to  have  found  an 
ally  in  my  venerable  friend,  Stephen  ColweU,  and  by  a 
perversion  of  his  language  made  him  seem  to  plead  against 
protection  for  American  labor  when  the  very  words  he 
quoted  were  written  in  its  behalf.  Sir,  Stephen  Colwell's 
life  has  been  devoted  to  his  country.  It  has  been  a  life- 
long labor  of  love  with  him  to  promote  the  development 
of  her  vast  atores  of  wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  her 
farmers  and  laborers.  He  was  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Frederick  List,  the  founder  of  the  German  ZoUverein, 
who  was  for  a  few  years  an  exile  from  his  native  land  and 
a  dweller  in  the  then  undeveloped  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania. After  his  death  Mr.  ColweU  collected  his  writ- 
ings and  found  pleasure  in  editing  them ;  he  has  also  writ- 
tea  and  published  much  in  defence  of  protection  aa  a  aure 
means  of  promoting  national  greatness,  cheap  commodities, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  people ;  and  I  confess  that  I 
was  both  astonished  and  grieved  that  a  portion  of  an  art- 
icle of  Mr.  Oolwell'a  demanding  the  repeal  of  internal 
taxes,  and  showing  that  they  are  a  bonus  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  a  burden  upon  our  home  producers,  should 
be  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  against  the  tariff 
bill,  and  to  prove  that  protective  duties  add  to  the  cost  of 
commodities.  I  know  my  friend  did  not  think  of  the 
wrong  he  was  doing,  but  it  ia  not  just  to  my  venerable 
friend,  whose  life  is  drawing  to  a  close,  that  his  language 
ahoiild  be  thus  perverted  before  the  nation  whose  interesta 
he  has  done  ao  much  to  promote. 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  IRON'nOT  NEW. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  aska  why  the  classification 
of  iron  found  in  the  bill  was  adopted  by  the  committee, 
I  will  tell  him  why.  Sir,  so  far  aa  the  classification  of  iron 
has  been  modified,  and  the  changes  are  but  few,  we  adopted 
the  expresaed  opinion  of  the  Senate  and  a  former  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  Slst  of  January, 
1867,. passed  a  tariff  bill.  On  the  18th  of  February  6i' 
that  year  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  reported  it- 
%o  this  House  with  certain  amendments ;  and  your  commit- 
tee, finding  a  classification  indorsed  by  the  Senate  and 
former  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  followed  it,  except 
where  they  thought  change  necessary  or  judicious.  This 
is  the  classification  of  which  the  gentleman  complains  as 
novel  and  artful. 

I  am  too  weary,  and  too  much  exhausted,  and  your 
patience  is  too  far  gone  for  me  to  proceed  further  with  the 
discussion  at  present.  There  are  points  I  would  like  to 
consider ;  but  I  must  draw  rapidly  to  a  conclusion, 

PROOF   THAT    PROTECTION    CHEAPENS    GOODS. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Kerr],  speaking  of 
my  argument  ou  Bessemer  rails,  said  that  as  America  pro- 
duced but  30,000  tons  per  annum,  the  establishment  of 
her  works  could  have  had  no  influence  upon  the  price  o^ 
Ettglisli  rails,  because  the  quantity  produced  was  relatively 
so  small,  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  that  argu- 
ment by  the  contents  of  the  little  box  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
So  long  as  America  was  unprepared  to  make  Bessemer 
steel  no  Euglishman  would  sell  a  ton  of  rails  for  less  than 
§150.  I  have  told  the  story  to  the  committee  once,  and 
will  not  now  repeat  the  details.  But  when  in  1865  the 
works  of  Griswold  &  Co,,  at  Troy,  New  York,  and  the 
Freedom  Works,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  were  ready 
to  deliver  Bessemer  rails,  Englishmen  who  had  been  swear- 
ng  that  they  could  not  sell  them  at  less  than  $150  a  ton 
mmediately  offered  them, at  $130.  And  when  our  works 
.ncreased  from  two  to  six  they  dropped  their  price  down 
to  $100,  and  if  necessary  they  will  drop  it  to  $50,  or 
until  they  force  the  owners  of  our  establishments  to 
abandon  the  production  and  apply  their  premises  and  ma- 
chinery to  some  other  use. 

Their  policy  is  to  crowd  out  our  works  ;  or,  as  Lord 
Brougham  advised  tn  1815,  just  afler  the  close  of  our  war, 
"  to  spend  any  amount  of  money  to  strangle  in  the  cradle 
the  infant  industries,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  had  called 
into  existence  in  the  United  States."  They  will  spend  any 
amount  of  money  to  crowd  out  these  five  or  six  Bessemer 
rail-works,  and  then  put  the  price  up  to  figures  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

I  said  I  would  iUustrate  the  argnmi-nt  by  the  cements 
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of  a  small  box  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  coctains  a  few  very 
small  articles  and  epecimeus  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made.  They  are  gas-tips  of  a  kind  that  till  quite 
lately  were  made  exclusively  in  Germany,  They  then  sold 
in  our  market  at  from  $6  f^^  $12  per  gross.  I  cannot  tell 
you  whether  this  afforded  so  grand  a  profit  as  Bessemer 
rails  did  at  $150  gold  per  ton.  But,  as  recent  events 
prove,  it  must  have  paid  splendidly.  Since  the  close  of 
the  war  there  has  been  found  in  the  interior  of  Tennessee  a 
deposit  of  talc,  of  which  these  are  specimens  [holding  up 
small  pieces].  This  is  carried  not  in  foreign  ships,  but 
by  our  transportation  companies,  to  Boston,  giving  busi- 
ness to  our  railroad  companies  l)etween  the  heart  of 
Tennessee  and  Massachusetts.  There  Yankee  ingenuity 
converts  the  talc  into  gas-tips  such  as  the  Germans  make, 
which  will  not  corrode,  and  for  which  they  had  the  mo- 
nopoly of  our  market.  These  American  men  have  em- 
barked a  large  capital  in  this  enterprise,  and  employ  many 
people  in  Tennessee  and  Massachusetts.  They  are  busy 
making  these  little  gas-tips  and  creating  a  market  for 
western  grain,  and  converting  newly-arrived  laborers  from 
Europe  into  well-paid  Amerioan  worktngmen. 

What  effeot  has  their  enterprise  had  on  the  price  of  por- 
celain gas-tips?  The  German  manufacturers  who  could 
not  sell  them  for  less  than  $6  to  $12  a  gross,  now  suddenly 
drop  their  price  and  are  flooding  the  market  with  them 
at  $2  a  gross.  At  this  price  they  will  soon  destroy  their 
Yankee  rival  and  regain  their  old  monopoly. 

Now,  are  we  wrong  when  we  say  that  if  anybody  makes 
a  profit  out  of  us  we  prefer  that  it  shall  be  those  who  feed 
on  American  wheat,  wear  American  wool,  give  good  wages 
to  American  workmen,  and  pay  American  taxes, — are,  in  a 
word,  Americans?  The  little  gas-tip  illustrates  the  truth 
that  American  competition  cheapens  small  foreign  com- 
modities quite  as  well  as  the  weightier  article  of  steel 
rails. 

SILK   POPLINS. 

Cases  of  this  kind  arc  continually  occurring.  Let  me 
tell  you  of  another  from  away  up  in  the  mountain  coun- 
ties of  New  York,  at  Schoharie,  A  quiet,  unpretending 
citizen,  seeing  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed girls  in  and.  about  the  village,  made  the  experiment 
of  manufacturing  an  article  in  great  demand  for  ladies' 
dresses,  known  as  silk  poplins.     He  equaled  the  foreign 
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goods  in  quality,  was  underselling  them,  and  to  the  extent 
of  his  capacity  to  produce  was  driving  them  out  of  the 
market,  when  by  a  charge  in  the  wool  tariff  the  duty  on 
bis  goods  was  unintentionally  reduced,  and  the  foreigners 
have  him  at  a  disadvantage;  and  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
bill,  or  give  him  other  relief,  he  must  close  his  factory, 
lose  the  capital  he  has  invested  in  it,  and  scatter  tlie 
formerly  idle  girls  he  now  employs  at  good  wages. 

These  are  the  facta  of  the  case.  The  wool  bill,  in  order 
to  let  coarse  woolen  goods  in  at  a  low  rate,  provides  that 
when  they  are  over  a  certain  number  of  ounces  to  the 
square  yard  they  shall  come  in  at  40  per  cent.  Poplins 
are  in  considerable  past  of  silk ;  they  are  finer  and  more 
valuable  than  any  heavy  woolen  goods,  but  the  silk  adds  to 
their  weight,  and  it  has  been  held  that  the  duty  on  them 
has  been  reduced  from  60  to  40  per  cent.  Unless  the  re- 
lief proposed  in  this  bill  be  given,  Mr,  Baar  is  likely  to  be 
ruined  and  his  factory  closed. 

TIN   AND   NICKEL. 

The  present  law  puts  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  tin  in 
pigs  or  bars.  We  produce  no  tin,  though  I  believe  they 
have  recently  discovered  a  bed  of  ore  in  California,  and  it 
is  thought  to  exist  in  Missouri.  I  hope  it  does,  and  that 
both  deposits  may  soon  be  developed.  We  cannot  make 
tin-plates  by  reason  of  the  duties  on  block  tin  and  palm- 
oil.  This  bill  of  the  committee  proposes  to  put  palm-oil, 
an  African  product,  and  block  tin  on  the  free  list ;  so  that 
we  may  begin  the  manufacture  of  sheet-tin,  for  which  we 
export  annually  $8,000,000  in  gold. 

While  we  have  no  well-ascertained  deposits  of  tin  ore 
the  country  abounds  in  deposits  of  nickel.  Missouri,  Ken-- 
tucky,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut have  large  deposits  of  it ;  yet  when  the  law  of 
1861  was  passed  its  manufacture  had  not  been  attempted  ; 
and  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  the  same  as  that  on  block  tin, 
was  put  on  nickel.  Our  bill  proposes  to  enable  the  men 
of  Missouri  to  work  the  vast  deposits  of  mine  La  Motte  ; 
the  men  of  Kentucky  to  work  the  large  deposits  in  that 
State,  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  to  establish  nickel 
works  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  great  factories  of 
Britannia  and  other  white-metal  wares  by  putting  the  same 
rate  of  duty  on  nickel  that  we  have  on  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
iron,  and  other  metals. 
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Now  let  me  show  you  wliat  will  be  the  effect  of  this 
measure.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Evans  &  Askin, 
the  great  nickel  manufacturers  of  England.  They  tell  ns 
how  they  will  punish  naif  we  increase  the  tariff  on  nickel ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  join  me  in  invokiug  their  punishment. 
Bnt  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  do  in  this 
letter.     It  reads  thus : 

Birmingham,  March  IR,  i8G8. 

Dbab  Sir  :  Although  it  is  now  some  time  since  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  corresponding  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  you  arc 
making  in  the  nie)<el  trade  in  America,  and  we  trust  you  fiud  the 
business  a  renumerative  and  successful  one. 

We  hear  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  influence  Conffi'ess  to 
increase  largely  the  import  duties  on  refined  nickel,  and  although 
perhaps  we  mi^ht  at  first  regret  that  the  duties  should  be  raised, 
we  are  not  quite  sure  it  would  not  ultimately  be  to  our  advantage ; 
for,  if  the  dnties  are  so  raised  as  to  render  the  import  of  nickel  al- 
most prohibitory  we  shall  at  once  adopt  measures  to  send  out  one 
of  the  junior  members  of  our  firm  and  erect  a  nickel  refinery  in  the 
States.  In  fact,  from  the  large  quantities  of  nickel  and  cobalt  ores 
offered  to  us  by  mine  La  Motte,  the  Haley  Smelting  Company,  and 
several  others,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  do  so  at  ooce,  as  we  think 
it  might  answer  our  purpose  better  ttian  forwarding  the  refined 
article  from  this  country.  Wearenot,ofcourse,  selfish  enough  to  wish 
a  monopoly  of  the  nickel  trade  in  America,  but  we  hope  and  intend  to 
have  a  share  of  it,  either  by  shipment  to  or  refining  in  the  States. 

Should  we  decide  upon  erecting  works  in  your  country  may  we  reckon 
on  any  supply  of  ore  from  your  mine,  in  addition  to  other  sources  ? 

We  are,  dear  sir,  yours,  faithfully,  EVANS  &  ASKIN. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whabtob. 

Let  them  come  on  with  their  skilled  nickel-makers ;  let 
them  biing  their  capital  by  millions ;  let  them,  if  they  can, 
bring  100,000  people  to  consume  the  grain  of  Missouri; 
and  we  will  give  them  all  welcome.*  By  increasing  the 
duty  on  nickel  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  mine  La  Motte  will 

»  Capilal  owned  in  tbia  oountry  is  seeliing  inveatmant  in  Ameriaa.  Our 
ospitaliata  are  lending  largely  io  the  United  Statoa,  and  enabling  workmen  to 
do  that  la  the  oauntry  U>  which  they  have  emigrated  whiota  was  vont  to  he  done 
in  this  oauntry.  If  labor  in  this  iand  keeps  the  incubus  of  whioh  ne  hnie 
spoken  still  hanging  on  its  neck,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  nill  not  be  able 
t«  compete  with  yonnger  nations  in  their  ports;  and  ncouioulated  Health,  as 
capital  is,  really  will  And  its  way  out  of  the  oountry.  Keep  op  an  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  and  6ftj  millions  a  year,  at  the  same  time  lessen  production, 
uid  it  nil!  Ibllow,  with  anerring  surenese,  that  we  shiilt  be  left  dying  of  Elarvn- 
tioo  in  the  rear  of  other  peoples.  The  ruin  of  D  nation  is  not  a  result  Vhich 
shows  itself  all  at  ouee.  It  is  the  issne  generally  of  a  comparatively  slow  pro- 
oeas ;  but  it  Is  not  the  lees  surely,  because  it  Is  slowly,  that  a  people  who  send 
off  their  most  Indnatrious  workmen  tc  increase  the  forces  of  other  nations  who  are 
alrendy  competing  with  them  for  the  world's  trade,  do  come  to  ruin  by  such  a 
course.  It  alionld  not  be  forgotten  that  just  Che  more  favorable  the  conditions  of 
labor  are  in  Che  conntries  to  which  wescndoutonrworknien,justso  much  the  snoner 
will  our  adversity  come  to  ns  horn  their  oouipetition. — Sovial  Poliiiem  Kirk. 
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tliLis  become  a  great  manufacturing  centre,  and  there  will 
be  a  new  market,  not  dependent  on  long  lines  of  railroad 
or  ocean  transportation,  for  the  grain  and  wool  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  plead  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  ooramittee  to  forget  their  sectional  feel- 
ings, to  put  aside  party  strife,  to  remember  that  the  glory 
and  the  power  of  their  country  depend  on  the  prosperity, 
intelligence,  and  inspiring  hopes  of  the  laboring  people 
and  their  children.  I  beg  them,  as  I  know  they  all  love 
their  country,  to  stand  by  her  industries,  and  to  aid  the 
poor  and  oppressed  laborers  of  other  lands  to  escape  from 
a  diet  of  "  rye  and  potatoes,"  to  a  land  of  free  schools  and 
liberal  wages,  in  which  the  daily  fare  of  the  family  will  be 
of  wheat,  mutton,  beef,  or  pork,  with  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  of  all  the  States  of  our  broad  and  then  assuredly 
prosperous  country. 
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THE    VALUE    OF   AN   INEXPOETABLE 
CURliENCY. 

Spkfxh  Delivered  is  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
June  8th,  1870. 

The  House  being  in  session — 

Mr.  Kelley  said : 

The  flftean  minutes  allotted  me  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
enable  tne  to  examine  in  detail  the  bill  before  the  House, 
But  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  general  suggestions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  first  plaee,  permit  me  to  say  that  the 
South  and  West  need  and  ought  to  have  increased  bank- 
ing facilities  and  more  bank  currency.  The  Southern 
States  have,  if  my  memory  ia  not  at  fault,  but  about  two 
per  cent.,  and  the  Southwestern  States  but  about  two  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  of  the  national  banking  capital. 
They  are  entitled  to  more;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  would 
be  vastly  to  the  benefit  of  the  country  if  they  could  have 
considerably  more. 

Banks  are  found  to  be  a  convenience  in  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  and  their  increase 
would  promote  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  States.  They  would  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  country,  and  promote  its  local  trade 
and  the  forwarding  of  the  crops.  If  the  bill  before  the 
House  contained  but  the  first  section,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  $95,000,000  of  banking  capital  io  addition  to 
the  amount  the  country  now  possesses,  with  provisions 
subjecting  it  to  the  general  banking  law,  and  requiring  it 
to  have  as  its  basis  a  deposit  of  the  bonds  of  the  Govern- 
ment now  extant  or  those  hereafter  to  be  issued,  and  limit- 
ing its  distribution  to  those  States  which  have  not  a  proper 
proportion,  I  would  vote  for  it. 

But  I  cannot  sustain  this  bill ;  it  proposes  to  construct 
an  inverted  pyramid ;  and  I  do  not  believe  a  thing  of  that 
form  can  be  made  to  stand.  The  base  ought  to  be  broader 
than  the  apex  and  not  narrower.  The  bill  proposes  to 
withdraw  from  the  existing  reserve  of  the  banks  the  three 
per  cent,  certificates  held  by  them  and  nearly  fifty  million 
392 
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dollai-s  of  greenbacks,  and  to  issue  $95,000,000  more 
national  bank  notea.  This  in  itself  would  be  a  perceptible 
contraction.  But  ttie  new  banks  in  cities  are  required  to 
hold  a  reserve  equal  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  cir- 
culation, and  in  the  country  fifteen  per  cent.  These  niiist 
necessarily  consist  of  greenbacks.  The  effect  would  there- 
fore be  a  contraction  that  would  be  felt  by  every  bank  and 
iiuainess  man  in  the  country. 

Now,  let  me  say  with  emphasis,  iu  reply  to  gentlemen 
who  maintain  the  opposite  theory,  that  contraction  is  not 
the  road  to  resumption,  but  rather  to  bankruptcy.  Every 
$100,000  of  your  currency  that  you  contract  restrains  the 
business,  retards  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
diminishes  the  profits  of  the  country.  Gentlemen  ask, 
how  will  you  achieve  resumption  if  you  permit  an  expan- 
sion of  bank  paper?  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  the 
impossible.  I  am  not  anxious  to  resume  specie  payments 
until  the  commercial  relations  of  our  country  shall  have 
improved.  Few  greater  misfortunes  could  happen  us  than 
that  under  some  impulse  we  should  attempt  i-csumption 
before  the  balance  of  trade  shall  be  in  favor  of  our  country 
and  large  amounts  of  our  bonds  shall  have  been  brought 
home  from  abroad. 

We  owe  $1,000,000,000  of  overdue  debt  to  Europe.  It 
is  not  overdue  from  the  Government,  but  from  the  people 
of  the  country.  Our  five-twenty  bonds  have  not  yet  ma- 
tured. But  if  we  should  resume  specie  payments,  and 
tempt  the  caprice  or  the  cupidity  of  bankers,  merchants, 
or  manufacturers  abroad  to  bring  us  to  bankruptcy,  all  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
million  dollars  of  bonds  home,  to  be  sold  at  market  rates, 
by  which  they  would  make  a  profit  on  their  original  invest- 
ment and  draw  the  purchase- money  from  us  in  gold. 

Sir,  in  view  of  our  vast  foreign  indebtedness,  our  safety 
is  in  the  fact  that  we  conduct  our  domestic  exchanges  with 
a  non -exportable  currency.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Ingersoll]  reminded  us  this  morning  of  the  fact  that 
jn  1857,  when  our  banks  were  on  a  specie  basis  and  con- 
ducted their  business  by  specie  payments,  the  draft  of  $7,- 
000,000  of  gold  for  Europe  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  great  financial  crisis  of  that  year.  And  if,  with  our 
immense  debt  abroad  and  the  balance  of  trade  against  us 
heavily  as  it  is,  we  were  to  resume,  the  unexpected  draft 
by  our  creditors  of  from  seven  to  ten  million  dollars  would 
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bring  us  to  suspension  and  widespread  eommereial  bank- 
ruptcy.* 

Let  me  contrast  the  financial  history  of  1866  with  that 
of  1857.  In  1866  gold  did  not  enter  into  our  currency  ; 
it  was  a  commodity.  We  were  using  a  kind  of  money 
which  you  could  not,  according'to  the  idea  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield],  put  into  tie  melting  pot 
and  after  heating  it  to  red  heat  find  that  it  retained  its 
original  value.  We  were  dealing  exclusively  with  paper 
money.  The  precious  metals  constituted  no  part  of  our 
circulating  medium.  Yet  in  the  month  of  May  in  that 
year  England  drew  from  us  more  than  three  times  the 
sum  that  had  produced  the  suspension  in  1857.  She  took 
from  us  in  the  month  of  May,  1866,  $23,744,194  ;  in  June, 
$15,890,956  more;  and  in  July,  $5,821,459  more.  Yet 
we  sustained  the  draft  in  three  successive  months — one 
quarter  of  the  year  1866— of  $45,456,609  in  gold,  and  it 
created  not  a  ripple  in  our  immense,  complicated  and 
profitable  domestic  trade.f  No  bank  failed,  no  leading 
house  suspended,  no  railroad  company  was  embarrassed. 
The  business  of  the  country  went  on  growing  and  prosper- 
ing as  though  no  collapse  had  occurred  in  England,  and 
no  draft  had  been  made  on  us.  Why  was  it  ?  It  was,  as 
I  have  said,  because  our  money  was  non-exportable  ;  and 
unable  to  cripple  us  by  contracting  our  currency,  our 
creditor  satisfied  himself  with  taking  a  supply  of  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  country.  It  was,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield],  the  learned  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  said,  because  our  money  is  as  national  as 
our  flag.  It  is  money  wherever  that  flag  floats  supreme ; 
it  is  money  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  countless  domestic 
exchanges  between  our  citiaens  over  all  our  broad  land 
and  in  no  other. 

Mr.  Garjkld,oi  0\y\o.  How  is  it  when  it  floats  on  the  sea? 

Mr.  Kelky.  It  is  still  money.  When  it  floats  under  our  flag 
on  the  sea  it  settles  the  seamen's  wages  and  the  pay  of  the 
officers.  Beyond  the  sea,  in  foreign  lands,  it  fortunately  is 
not  money :  but,  sir,  when  have  we  had  such  a  long  and  un- 
broken career  of  prosperity  in  business  as  since  we  adopted 
this  non-exportable  currency?  When  we  were  paying 
specie  we  had,  at  almost  regular  intervals  of  about  seven 

*  This  would  have  been  occoinpUahed,  bayond  a  peradveiiture,  within  thfl 
eixty  daya  iramBdiatelj  fnllowlng  tbe  utteranoe  of  thuae  words,  bj  rcoaon  of  a 
net  loss  of  the  .proniona  metals,  by  export,  in  July  IBTfl,  of  $lT,8tS,7fi3  oonee- 
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years,  crises  that  extended  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  prostrating  every  branch  of  cur  internal  trade 
and  productive  industry,  and  affecting  our  foreign  com- 
merce. These  financial  revulsions  were  brought  about 
whenever  the  debtor  nation  needed  money,  as  was  the  case 
in  1857.  So  it  would  be  again  with  $1,000,000,000  of 
over-due  indebtedness  and  the  balance  of  trade  lieavHy 
against  us  every  year,  if  we  should  be  tempted  or  forced 
by  artificial  means  into  tbe  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
Resumption,  under  existing  circumstances,  ;vonld  be  sheer 
madness.  It  would  doom  many  of  the  enterprising  men 
of  this  generation  who  by  tbeir  energy  are  adding  to  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  country  to  struggle  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  in  poverty,  or  to  escape  from  har- 
assing creditors  through  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt 
iaw. 

I  am  not  an  expansionist,  but  I  do  not  fear  a  slight  ex- 
pansion, Tbe  volume  of  currency  does  not,  as  is  so  often 
asserted,  regulate  the  price  of  commodities.  We  have  as 
much  currency  to-day  as  we  had  in  1866.  It  is  true  that 
some  compound-interest  notes  were  then  held  by  tbe  banks 
as  reserve ;  it  is  true  that  more  of  the  three  per  cent,  cer- 
tificates were  then  held  as  reserve,  which  have  been  ex- 
tinguished. But  let  me  also  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that 
during  last  year  and  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  months  that  have  passed  of  the  present  year,  our 
receipt  of  foreign  gold  has  increased,  our  production  has 
been  large,  and  the  shipments  of  specie  have  been  much 
diminished ;  and  that  as  this  also  enters  into  the  bank 
reserve  we  have  probably  as  great  or  a  greater  volume  of 
currency  than  we  had  iu  1866. 

But  now  have  prices  been  affected  ?  Are  they  as  higb 
as  they  then  were  ?  No,  sir.  I  ask  gentlemen  from  the 
West  how  the  price  of  wheat  compares  to-day  with  the 
price  in  1866  ?  I  ask  gentlemen  from  New  England  how 
tbe  prices  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  compare  with  those 
of  1866  ?  You  can  now  buy  cotton  and  woolen  goods  of 
almost  every  form  and  character  for  currency  at  as  low 
prices  as  you  could  buy  them  for  gold  in  1860,  and  for 
much  less  than  you  could  in  1866,  You  can  buy  wheat 
at  prices  corresponding  with  those  of  the  period  before 
the  war.  But  in  1866  wheat  commanded  double  its 
present  price  ;  and  the  special  Commissioner  of  Revenue 
delighted  in  holding  up  the  high  price  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  and  attributing   it  to  the  expanded  condition  of  the 
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currency.  It  was  also  the  delight  of  Secretary  McCulloiigh 
to  set  forth  in  his  annual  reports  the  effect  of  the  inflated 
currency  upon  the  prices  of  various  commodities.  There 
is  scarcely  an  American  product  save  heef  and  pork  that 
13  not  as  cheap  now  as  it  was  in  1860,  and  which  is  not 
vastly  lower  in  price  than  it  was  under  the  same  volume 
of  currency  in  1866,  and  the  price  of  beef  and  pork  comes 
down  each  year,  as  the  destruction  the  war  made  of  breed- 
ing stock  is  repaired. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  recommitted,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  extending  the 
banking  system  through  the  South  and  West,  to  the  extent 
of  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  million  dollars,  under  the 
general  provisions  of  the  banking  law,  and  providing  that 
the  bonds  deposited  as  the  basis  of  the  circufation  shall  he 
those  already  in  existence  oi'  hereafter  to  be  issued  by  the 
Government.  I  believe  such  a  measure  would  stimulate 
every  industry,  and  that  with  such  a  measure  carried  out, 
some  of  the  banks  east  of  the  Hudson  might  be  willing  to 
surrender  either  their  charters  or  their  currency.  It  would 
accomplish  at  any  rate  an  equalization  of  banking  facilities 
without  a  sudden  or  .violent  disturbance.  It  could  injure 
no  section  of  the  country ;  it  would  benefit  all  its  parts 
and  people. 

Sir,  look  at  the  present  condition  of  California.  I  hold 
her  up  as  an  illustration  of  the  point  I  am  making,  that 
an  adequate  volume  of  currency  is  essential  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  development  of  the  country. 
With  all  the  resources  of  that  region,  the  like  of  which  are 
not  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  .earth,  her  working 
people,  to  the  number  of  thousands,  are  idle.  They  con- 
gregate in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  in 
want  and  idleness.  Why?  Not  because  there  are  not 
adequate  and  profitable  fields  for  their  employment,  but 
because  there  is  not  currency  enough  in  California,  which 
rejects  paper  money,  to  enable  men  of  enterprise  to  engage 
in  new  undertakings.  Using  nothing  but  gold  as  a  cur- 
rency, they  restrain  in  equal  degree  their  enterprise  and 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  their  State.  As  well 
might  gentlemen  maintain  that  no  more  than  a  fixod 
number  of  pound  weights  or  yard  sticks  should  be  used 
as  that  no  more  than  a  fixed  number  of  dollars  should  be 
permitted  to  exist.  Bach  of  them  is  but  a  convenient 
instrument  of  trade,  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
which  the  public  must  suffer. 
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OF   THE  NOMINATION  FOR  CONGRESS. 

Ok  Saturday,  July  2d,  1810,  Messrs,  James  Niell, William  Sellers,  A. 
M.  Eastwick,  John  Dobaon,  A.  Hanlme,  B.  T.  Boberts,  and  William 
Matthews,  the  committee  appointed  at  the  late  Republican  Con- 
gressional Convention  of  the  Fourth  District,  visited  Judge  Keliey 
at  his  residence,  and  informed  him  of  his  reiiomiuation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Niell,  Chairman  of  the  committee,  addressed  him  as  follows  : 

"We  meet  you  to  discharge  a  duty  committed  to  us  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Congressional  Delegates  of  the  Fourth  District,  held  Jnne 
15,  that  of  tendering  to  you  (now  for  the  sixth  time)  the  nomination 
as  their  representative  m  Congress,  and  also  of  presenting  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  not  only  convey  the  high  estimate  yonr  consti- 
tuents put  upon  yonr  public  services,  but  endorse  the  manly  position 
assuined  by  you  m  your  letter  of  March  8th,  now  known  through- 
out the  country.* 

"  In  making  yon  this  tender  we  frankly  coafess  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  selfish  motives.  To  decline  it,  we  are  well  aware,  would  be 
to  secure  to  yonrself  more  ease,  larger  remuneration  for  your  valu- 
able labors,  as  well  as  exemption  from  a  thousand  perplexities 
incident  to  your  present  position,  but  for  your  constituents  it 
would  be   an  irreparable  loss.     To  you  they  look,  sb  heretofore,  for 

®  The  letter  referred  to 

SirAc^tioe  had  the  apparent 
ollo»ing  extract ! 

"  If,  therefore,  the  acceptaJioe  of  s  reuomiDntion  ie  to  be  uiiderelood  us  imply- 
iog  a  willlngnBea  on  my  part  to  be  Inngor  regarded  ns  an  einplojnient  agent, 
I  mn  t  beg  leme  to  declise  the  honor,  grateful  as  1  would  be  to  receive  it  freed 
f  m  th  ndition,  and  tendered  in  eo  oomplimentary  a  wanner.  I  assure 
you,  mj  lear  sirs,  I  appreoiate  moat  profonndly  the  honor  done  me  by  jonr 
lett  I  gard  the  frequent,  re-eleotion  of  a  oitiien  to  Congreaa  by  the  paople 
am  ng  wh  i  his  life  hiia  passed  as  inlrinsioally  (he  highest  honor  that  oan  be 
conf  red  under  out  Government,  and  would  be  willing  t«  make  great  personal 
aaonfl  ea  to  be  its  recipient.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  it  may  be 
p  hie  that  the  Republioan  «otera  of  the  Fourth  distriot,  having  had  thia  great 
and  g  ning  evil  brought  to  their  attention,  will  coademn  and  endeavor  to  ex- 
tirpate It.  This  oould  be  done  by  electing  a  noininating  convention  which 
would  approve  a  proper  civil  servioo  bill,  and  instruct  the  candidate  nominated 
to  make  its  princfplea  bia  rule  of  aetioQ  iC  elected ;  or  would  adopt  a  reaolution 
deprecating  the  interference  of  Representatives  in  the  aeleotion  of  eubordinata 
employes  in  the  publie  otiioea  and  workshops.  If  this  ean  be  done,  and  the 
Bepreaenlative  can  be  permitted  to  derote  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  important 
ijuestionsnow  ot  issue,  and  the  support  of  the  great  interests  at  stake,!  will 
waive  all  personal  objections,  and  gratefully  comply  with  your  request  by  placing 
myself  in  your  bands  as  a  oandidate  for  renomination." 
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the  successful  defence  of  that  system  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry which  haa  made  your  district  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  country.  We  regard  the  nest  Congress  as  among  the  most  im- 
portant ever  held,  when  great  questions  of  national  poliuy  will  be 
discussed  and  settled,  and  your  services  having  been  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  past,  they  will  be  more  so  in  the  immediate  future. 

"  You  were  oever  so  well  qualified  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
before  us  as  now ;  you  never  occupied  a  prouder  position  than  now ; 
and  we  never  needed  yon  more  than  at  present.  As  Mr.  Lincoln 
said  to  the  people  on  his  second  election,  so  we  say  to  yon — we  have 
no  disposition  to  trade  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  and  when 
you  have  borne  your  burden  to  the  other  shore,  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  trade  even  there.  We  hope,  therefore,  yon  will  accept  the 
nomination,  pledging  ourselves  to  use  oar  best  efforts  to  give  you  a 
triumphant  return  to  your  seat  in  Congress." 

Judge  Kelley  said  in  reply: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  ihe  G)mmiUee:  Permit 
me  to  thank  you  for  the  generous  expressions  you  have 
been  pleased  to  use  toward  me  in  performing  the  duty  con- 
fided to  you  by  the  convention.  Yoa  but  do  me  justice  in 
assuming  that  if  I  could  have  retired  from  public  life  at  the 
close  of  the  present  Congress,  without  ingratitude  or  indif- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  a  coustitueney  that,  through  more 
than  twenty-seven  years  has,  by  its  many  expressions  of 
confidence,  sustained  me  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
high  public  trusts,  I  would  gladly  have  done  so.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  fitting  time  to  retire.  But  I  should  indeed 
be  wanting  in  sensibility  were  I  not  profoundly  gratified  by 
the  manner  in  which  my  renomination  was  made,  and  by 
the  unanimous  adoption  by  the  convention  of  the  resolution 
approving  the  position  I  assumed  in  my  letter  of  March 
8th.  While,  therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  I  gladly  accept 
the  honor  you  tender  me,  I  would  be  wanting  in  candor  if  I 
did  not  assure  yon  that  I  do  it  with  just  pride  and  a  renewed 
determination  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  so 
generous  a  constituency. 

The  decade  with  which  I  entered  Congress  has  been 
well  rounded.  The  momentous  issues  which  then  over- 
shadowed the  country  have  been  settled.  The  Union, 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  thousands  of  the  country's 
bravest  and  best  men,  remains  united  and  indivisible.  They 
who  were  then  slaves  now  enjoy  the  rights  and  exercise  the 
prerogatives  of  citizenship.  The  importance  of  this  change 
is  not  generally  appreciated.  Good  men  hail  its  accom- 
plishment as  a  grand  act  of  justice,  and  economical  science 
will  soon  establish  its  value  as  a  measure  of  policy.  Slavery 
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excluded  free  paid  labor  from  the  fields  and  mines  of  the 
South,  to  which  freedom  welcomes  them,  and,  by  the  com- 
plete enfranchisement  of  the  slaves,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand votes  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  producing 
classes,  by  which  they  may  so  much  the  better  guard  their 
rights  in  legislative  halls.  The  workiugmen  of  the  coun- 
try will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  change  in  the 
near  future. 

New  issues  have  arisen,  and  they  are  almost  as  grave  as 
were  those  we  have  thus  happily  settled.  The  great  ques- 
tion with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  not  a  national  but  an 
international  one.  The  parties  are  not  to  be  summoned  by 
bugle  call,  or  marched  to  the  music  of  the  rolling  drum  and 
ear-piercing  fife.  Their  rnovements  will  be  determined  by 
the  average  rates  of  wages  for  labor,  and  the  measure  of 
education  and  chances  in  life  offered  to  the  children  of 
laborers.  The  historian  of  the  current  decade  will 
dwell  leas-  upon  armies,  navies,  and  ministerial  changes, 
than  upon  the  apportionment  of  taxes  and  impost  duties, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  immigration,  and  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  countries  of  which 
he  shall  write.  The  contest  is  for  the  commercial  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  or  the  supremacy  of  England. 
The  immineM  question  for  the  statesman  is  how  to  cheapen  all 
that  contributes  to  the  support  of  human  life,  while  enhancing 
the  value  of  life  hy  increasing  the  rewards  of  labor.  This 
will,  in  my  judgment,  be  best  accomplished  by  that  nation 
which,  by  the  well-paid  labor  of  its  people  produces  most 
of  its  supplies  from  raw  materials  found  within  its  limits  ; 
or  wliich,  in  the  language  of  a  quaint  old  English  writer, 
"  sets  at  work  all  the  poor  of  the  country  with  the  growth 
of  its  own  lands."  Controlled  by  this  theory,  I  have  labored 
to  redace  the  schedule  of  internal  taxes  with  which  our  in- 
dustry, enterprise  and  capital  are  burdened;  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  tea,  coffiie  and  spices,  which  we  all  consume  but 
none  produce,  and  to  put  on  the  free  list  every  species  of 
raw  material  for  manufactures  which  we  do  not  produce. 
Much  of  this  has  been  done.  The  Senate  is  still  engaged 
upon  the  bill,  but  it  has  gone  far  enough  to  justify  me  in 
assuring  you  that  you  will,  by  the  legislation  of  this  ses- 
sion, be  relieved  of  at  least  $70,000,000  of  taxes.* 
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The  recent  experience  of  England  is  giving  new  and 
startling  confirmation  to  the  theories  I  maintain.  Till 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  was  the  most  protective 
of  nations,  and  enjoyed  the  proud  titles  of  "  Mistress  of  the 
Sea,"  and  "  Workshop  of  the  World,"  Keeping  her  people 
employed  on  her  raw  material,  she  found  iu  every  land  a 
market  for  her  coal,  limestone,  iron  ore,  wool,  and  the  labor 
that  had  wrought  them  into  articles  of  utility.  But  capti- 
vated by  the  glittering  sophisms  of  free  traders,  she  re- 
pealed her  protective  duties,  and  subjected  her  industries 
to  competition  with  those  of  France,  Belgium,  Prussia  and 
Austria,  whose  workmen  are  paid  little  more  than  half  the 
wages  received  even  by  the  underpaid  British  artizan. 
The  experiment  has  been  fatal  to  many  of  her  industries. 
Observe  this  pile  of  recent  books  and  pamphlets,  each  of 
which  bears  the  imprint  of  London  or  Manchester.  They 
are  eight  distinct  and  intelligent  protests  against  a  system 
which,  in  twenty-five  years,  has  reduced  England  from  her 
commanding  position  to  that  of  a  mere  carrier,  and  «}q>orier 
of  akilkd  workmen,  raw  wool,  and  coal,  and  manufactures 
but  little  advanced,  such  as  yarn  and  pig-iron.  There  are 
men  who  would  force  free  trade  upon  this  country,  and 
compel  our  mechanics  to  compete  with  those  whose  inade- 
quate wages  have  enabled  their  employers  to  undermine 
almost  every  branch  of  industry  in  England,  low  as  her 
wages  are  in  comparison  with  those  received  by  the  Amer- 
ican workman,  I  cannot  refrain  from  detaining  you  by 
citing  brief  passages  from  two  of  these  books.  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan,  in  his  "  Protection  to  Native  Industry,"  published 
in  February  last,  says  : 

"France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Fniaala  aud  America  have  in- 
creased malerially  in  wealth  and  prosperity  rtoring  the  last  twenty 
yeara;  capital  haa  flowed  steadily  and  with  increased  rapidity  into 
them;  new  manufactnres  have  sprun":  up,  existing  industries  have 
increased,  trade  has  flourished,  speculation  and  enterprise  have 
taken  the  place  of  apathy  and  want  of  confidence.  All  this  has  taken 
place  under  a  system  of  rigid  protection.  During  the  same  period 
England,  nnder  a  half  and  half  system  of  free  trade,  haa  iilso  in- 
creased her  commerce,  but  not  in  a  yd  g  'nth  a  p  nportion. 
Onr  industries  are  everywhere  dp  d  many  I  1  n  have  left 
ns,  or  are  fast  doing  so ;  trade  and  na  nf  h     w      nee  mo- 

nopolized, are  springing  up  elsewh  unl  th  f  t  n  care  of 
protection;  the  confidence  of  ou  ra  n  fa  t  I  ali  n    a  spirit 

of  discontent  and  uneasiness  dep  th      p    at  N  w,  is  tliis 

decline  of  manufacturing  prospe  ty  n  lingland  mpared  with 

the  increasing  prosperity  of  man  faetu   ng    ndn  t  n  onghont 

tlie  rest  of  Europe  and  America,  a  natu  al      n    qu  n       f  tl  e  spread 
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of  capital  and  communication,  or  is  it  the  result  of  our  throwing 
open  onr  ports  to  foreign  competition,  removing  all  protection  from 
oar  native  industries,  and  bringing  into  competition  with  our  extra- 
vagant workmen  and  dear  labor  tlie  cheaper  productions  of  more 
economical  communities  1 " 

In  this  book,  "  Home  Politics,  or  the  Growth  of  Trade, 
considered  in  its  Relations  to  Labor,  Pauperism,  and  Emi- 
gration," which  appeared  in  March  last,  Mr.  Daniel  Grant 
in  confirmation  of  Sir  Edward's  allegations,  says  : 

"  At  the  ,ontget  of  this  book  the  question  was  asked, '  How  are 
the  people  to  find  work  and  food?'  And  this  question  is  forced, 
upward  from  the  condition  in  which  England  stands  to-day.  Wo 
have  an  enormous  pauper  pop nlation,  and  »  population  still  greater 
just  above  pauperism.  We  have  an  export  trade  that  is  stationary ; 
a  limitation  in  the  demand  for  labor  Uirongh  the  introduction  of 
machinery ;  a  decrease  of  employment  through  the  force  of  foreign 
competition ;  and,  to  intensify  all  these,  we  have  a  population  whose 
increase  is  at  least  six  hnndred  per  day.  How  are  these  conditions 
to  be  dealt  with  ?  It  is  idle  and  weak  to  speak  of  the  great  wealth 
of  England  as  ft  panacea  for  onr  present  evils,  while  starvation  exists 
in  onr  streets,  and  pauperism  and  destitution  threaten  to  overvrhelm 
us.  The  weight  of  our  present  position  is  beginning  to  produce  its 
natural  effect,  and  men  who  are  usually  removed  from  the  impulses 
which  guide  public  life,  are  looking  around  them  and  saying  '  Where 
ia  this  to  end?'  It  is  known  that  manufacturers  are  wasting  the 
fortunes  which  they  had  amassed  in  the  past,  in  the  endeavor  to  keep 
on  their  mills  at  half  time.  It  is  known  that  every  kind  and  every 
class  of  employment  are  not  only  filled  to  overflowing,  but  the  ap- 
plicants are  hopeless  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  work.  In  the 
streets  of  London  men  are  to  be  found  by  thousands,  who  are  ready 
to  toil  and  cannot  find  the  work  to  do,  and  as  week  passes  week  fresh 
circumstances  continually  crop  up,  showing  that  underneath  all  this 
there  are  states  of  destitution  still  more  terrible ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
the  question  comes  fairly  home,  how  is  this  to  end  ?  " 

So  regardless  of  the  rights  of  our  laboring  people  are 
the  free-traders,  or  revenue  reformers,  as  they  call  them- 
selves in  this  country,  that,  in  full  view  of  the  eftect  of 
free  trade  upon  the  laboring  classes  of  England,  they  would 
prostrate  flourishing  and  leading  industries  by  repealing 
the  duties  on  coal,  salt,  lumber,  pig-iron,  etc.  They  would 
do  this,  they  say,  to  give  the  workman  cheap  coal,  salt, 
and  other  commodities.  To  the  unemployed  workman 
whose  rent  is  doe,  and  who  has  not  the  means  to  buy  a 
meal,  it  is  of  not  much  importance  whether  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  coal  or  salt  is  a  few  cents  more  or  less.  "What  he 
wants  is  steady  work  and  fair  wages.  Without  these  his 
life  is  a  waste  and  his  family  a  burden,  though  he  loves 
them  ever  so  tenderly. 
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Let  me,  as  an  illustrntioii,  consider  the  coal  queation  for 
a  moment.  We  have  more  coal  than  all  other  civilized 
nations  combined.  Its  measures  stretch  across  the  conti- 
nent from  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  to  Mount 
Diablo,  near  the  Bay  of  San  Franciaoo,  and  around  the  ex- 
tended shores  of  Paget  Sound.  It  also  abounds  in  the  British 
Provinces  on  both  coasts.  Its  production  and  transportation 
are  among  the  great  industries  of  our  country,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  many  thousands  of  men  and  support  to  their 
families  and  the  villages  in  which  they  dwell.  They  feed  on 
American  grain  and  meat,  and  are  clad  in  American  wool, 
spun  and  woven  by  American  labor.  Their  product  is 
carried  over  our  railroads  and  canals,  and  when  trans- 
ported by  sea,  gives  employment  to  American-built  vessels. 
There  is  a  duty  of  $1.25  per  ton  on  foreign  coal  imported 
into  this  country.  The  wages  paid  in  the  British  Provinces 
do  not  ecLual  ours  by  one  half,  nor  are  the  provinces  bur- 
dened  by  our  war  debt  and  taxes ;  and  we  derive  every 
year  about  $500,000  duty  in  gold  from  the  importation 
of  foreign  coal.  It  is  mined  by  men  who  feed  on  provin- 
cial grain,  and  wear  English  cloth,  hats,  and  shoes,  and  is 
brought  to  our  ports  by  vessels  built  with  the  cheap  labor 
of  the  Provinces.  What  benefit  could  possibly  accrue  to 
any  of  our  laboring  people  by  removing  the  duty  on  coal, 
stimulating  its  importation,  and  robbing  the  treasury  of 
half  a  million  dollars  annually?  I  freely  confess  that  t  am 
too  dull  to  see  it. 

But  I  detain  you  too  long.  As  I  have  said,  I  accept  with 
pride  the  nomination  you  so  handsomely  tender  me,  and 
pledge  myself  to  continued  endeavors  to  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  you  and  those  you  represent  so 
generously  bestow. 
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John  C.  Libe,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary  of  Science  Council 
of  the  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  covering  the  circular  wbich  you 
inform  me  you  were  instructed  by  your  Council  to  trans- 
mit to  me,  with  tlie  request  tbat  I  would  "favor  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  with  my  views  upon  the  questions 
embodied  thereio,"  is  at  hand. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  your  note  nor  the 
circular  propounds  a  question.  The  latter,  however, 
embraces  the  preamble  and  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  the  5th  of  July  la-st,  which  have  reference  to  a 
question  of  great  public  and  private  interest.  Haying 
bestowed  much  consideration  upon  the  subject  to  which 
they  relate,  I  am  grateful  to  the  members  of  your  Council 
for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  expressing  my 
views  thereon  to  so  numerous  and  intelligent  a  body  of  my 
fellow-citizens  as  the  members  of  the  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics, 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  assert  that  "  a  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  in  neighboring  States  to  introduce 
Chinese  labor  on  an  extensive  scale  into  this  country,  and 
that  such  movement,  if  successful,  must  operate  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  American  mechanic  and  labor- 
ing man,"  and  that  "the  time  has  arrived"  when  the 
members  of  your  order  should  ''  use  every  exertion  and 
exercise  all  the  influence  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  this  inii^uitoua  and  unjust  measure." 
These  propositions,  I  believe,  involve  the  questions  on 
which  you  request  an  expression  of  my  views. 

It  is  proper  that,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  details,  I  should  say  that  I  believe  that  humanity  and 
the  true  interests  of  all  the  people  of  our  broad,  richly 
endowed  and  diversifled,  but  thinly  settled  country,  re- 
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quire  us  to  welcome  suoli  of  the  people  of  all  otiicr  coun- 
tries as  may,  in  pnrsuanoe  of  their  own  choice,  come  to 
dwell  among  ua,  adopt  our  language  and  habits,  and  help 
us  to  develop  our  dormant  resources  and  maintain  our 
republican  institutions. 

But  this  proposition,  broad  as  it  is,  does  not  cover  those 
who  may  be  brought  hither  by  force  or  decoyed  by  false 
representation,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used,  without 
regard  to  their  rights  or  those  of  the  people  at  large.  For 
instance,  it  does  not  embrace  such  as  may  be  found  to 
have  been  brought  as  slaves  were  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  from  Africa,  or  coolies  were  from  India  prior  to 
the  Act  of  February  19,  1862,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  pro- 
hibit the  coolie  trade  by  American  citizens  in  American 
vessels,"  the  text  of  which  maybe  found  on  page  145  of  2d 
Brightly's  Digest.  Though  but  a  new  member  at  the  date  of 
its  passage  by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  co-operate  with  its  distinguished  author,  the  late 
Hon.  T.  Dawes  Eliot,  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  this 
humane  law.  Kor,  again,  does  my  proposition  apply  to  those 
who,  being  ignorant  of  our  language  and  of  the  ordinary  rate 
of  wages  paid  for  labor  and  the  cost  of  living  in  this 
country,  are  seduced  into  coming  here  under  a  contract 
for  years  of  labor  for  wages  which,  though  in  advance 
of  those  they  might  earn  at  home,  are  insuiEcieut  for  the 
support  of  an  American  mechanic  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  children  while  obtaining  the  education  due  to  them 
in  our  common  schools.  Our  laws  should  secure  to  the 
victims  of  such  wrongs  the  amplest  means  of  redress,  and, 
at  least,  enable  them  to  return  to  their  native  land  at  the 
cost  of  the  wrong-doer. 

The  coolie  trade  was  suppressed  by  law  because  it  was 
a  system  of  violence  and  robbery ;  and  as  the  system  by 
which  Koopmanschap  and  others  are  attempting  to  iaduce 
hordes  of  Chinese  laborers  to  come  to  this  country,  under 
contract  to  work  for  wages  upon  which  they  cannot  live 
as  American  workingmen  should  live,  is  an  organized 
system  of  deception  and"fraud,  it  should  be  reprobated  by 
our  laws  as  sternly  as  the  other  has  been. 

You  will  observe  that  my  opposition  to  organiaed  efforts 
to  stimulate  Chinese  emigration  to  this  country  is  not 
based  on  hostility  to  the  Chinese,  but  that  it  arises  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  value  and  current  price  of  the 
services  they  contract  to  render,  of  the  habits  of  our  work- 
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ing  people,  aud  of  the  general  cost  of  living  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  that,  coming  as  mere  sojourners,  to  return  at  the 
expiration  of  a  contract,  they  will  be  unencumbered  by 
the  expense  of  a  family,  or  civic  or  social  duties,  and  can 
afford  to  work  for  wages  that  will  not  enable  an  American 
citizen  to  maintain'  a  home  and  educate  his  children  as 
republican  institutions  require. 

The  constant  aim  of  American  statesmanship)  should  be  to 
secure  to  Tabor  such  a  share  of  its  production  as  may  enable 
each  laborer  to  make  provision  for  age  or  adversity.  Our 
country  is  so  broad,  and  embraces  such  an  infinite  variety 
of  soil,  climate  and  resources  that,  had  we  the  population 
and  skill  to  convert  every  description  of  our  raw  material 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  diversities  of  our  soil  and 
climate,  we  might  supply  our  own  wants  and  maintain  a  rate 
of  wages  independent  of  those  of  other  countries.  But  so 
long  as  part  of  our  workshops  aro  beyond  the  seas,  and 
we  depend  on  foreign  shops  for  a  large  part  of  our  manu- 
factured goods,  our  rates  of  wages  must  be  affected  by  those 
of  otLer  countries.* 

Chinese  wages  are,  I  believe,  lower  than  those  paid  in 
any  other  civilized  country,  American  wages  are  the 
highest,  and  the  two  rates  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
same  community.  The  attempt  on  an  extended  scale  to 
commingle  them  would  be  as  disastrous  to  the  capital  as 
it  would  to  the  labor  of  the  country.  It  would  unsettle 
prices  and  cause  anarchy  in  trade.  A  little  reflection  will 
satisfy  any  experienced  business  man  on  this  point,  as  the 

1^  Hon  thoroughly  British  capUaliats  nndeistiind  the  eflect  of  our  higher 
wiLgea  npou  the  prlae;  of  oommodltieE,  and  the  iniujequacy  of  the  existing  tariff, 
esDeoial^  on  Iron,  to  ooanter-balanee  this  diSerenoe,  is  shown  by  the  Ibnoiring 
extraot  from  Rj-land'a  Iroa  Trade  Oiicular  (Birmingham,  England),  of  July 
lat,  mi : 

"Hotwitt  Stan  ding  the  efforts  which  many  of  our  foreign  oustomere  are  mak- 
ing to  develiip  their  own  iron  trade,  wa  as  yet  do  not  seem  to  suffer.  The  most 
important  of  theee  efforts  is  that  made  hy  the  United  Stales  of  AmeriiB.  We 
have  often  oalled  attontlon  to  the  remarkable  deTelopment  of  tlie  Amerioan  iron 
trade,  and  the  possibility  of  the  people  of  that  great  ooun try  supplying  Ihem- 
selrea  entirely  with  their  own  iron.  America  teems  with  the  raw  malerlBl,  and 
it  only  wails  the  hand  of  man  to  dig  the  ore,  to  smelt  and  puddle  the  iron,  and 
to  turn  it  into  all  the  varieties  of  the  Snished  artiele.  So  fat  America,  do 
doubt,  oonld  supply  the  world  with  the  whole  of  its  requirements,  and  oonld 
thas  oloee  the  English  trade  altogetlier.  But  as  long  as  the  labor  market  in  the 
United  States  remains  in  Its  present  oondition,  so  long  wilt  the  English  iron 
trade  maintain  its  hold  upon  that  eovintry.  Ameriean  capitalists  are  not  at  all 
an£ions  to  Invest  in  the  iron  trade,  notwilhstanding  its  strong  protective  tariff, 
and  while  labor  forms  ninety  per  cent,  of  every  ton  of  manufactured  iron,  and 
when  this  item  is  of  far  greater  value  in  the  States  than  it  is  in  our  own  eountry, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  Americana  to  compete  with  us  even  with  such  a 
highly  prolflotive  tariff  as  they  now  enjoy." 
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employer  who  paid  Chinese  wages  could  always  undersell 
those  ia  the  same  business  who  sought  to  enable  their 
workmen  to  live  as  American  citizens  ahould  live,  by  pay- 
ing them  oar  customary  wages  for  their  work. 

Sir  Edward  Sallivan,  in  his  recent  noble  appeal  for  the 
working  people  of  England,  entitled  "Protection  to  Native 
Industry,"  says : 

"  Wagea  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Switzerland 
are  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  lower  than  in  England ;  rent, 
clothing,  food,  beer,  taxes  and  general  charges  are  all  in  the  same 
proportion ;  the  habits  of  the  people  are  economical  in  the  extreme ; 
the  manufacturers  have  as  rauuh  capital,  science  and  enterprise,  and 
the  operatives  as  much  skill  and  intelligence  and  technical  ednca- 
tion  and  indnstry  as  we  have ;  they  get  their  raw  materials  very 
nearly  at  the  same  price  as  we  do.  The  question  is,  Can  our 
manufacturers,  with  higher  wages,  higher  rates  and  taxes,  higher 
general  charges,  and  our  operatives,  with  dearer  food,  dearer  tio- 
thing,  dearer  honse  rent  and  eitravagant  habits,  produce  as  cheaply 
as  they  can?" 

Let  us  press  Sir  Edward's  point  a  little  further,  and 
apply  it  to  the  question  under  consideration.  A  report 
just  made  to  the  Treasury  Department,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Young,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  shows  that 
English  wages  are  as  far  below  onrs  aa  those  of  conti- 
nental States  are  below  those  of  England.  The  report 
appears  to  have  been  compiled  from  ample  data  and  with 
great  care,  and  makes  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
between  gold  and  our  currency  and  the  number  of  hours 
of  labor  required  for  a  week's  pay.  Without  detaining 
you  with  too  many  examples,  let  me  say  that  this  ofBcial 
report  shows  that  operatives  in  cotton  mills  in  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  exclusive  of  overseers,  receive 
S9.9  per  cent,  more  than  in  England,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  overseers  the  excess  is  74.3  per  cent. 

The  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  woolen  mills  is 
made  from  a  wider  field,  as  this  branch  of  industry  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  the  West.  It  embraces  the  mills  of  Vir- 
ginia, Indiana,  "Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  and  shows 
that  the  "average  advance  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
in  1869  over  those  of  England  in  1867-68  (both  in  gold) 
was  24.36  per  cent."  The  rates  paid  in  American  paper 
mills,  including  those  to  boys  and  females,  as  ascertained 
from  the  mills  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin,  are  82  per  cent,  greater  than  in  Eng- 
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land.  And,  as  the  last  illustratioo  drawn  from  Mr.Young'a 
report  with  which  I  will  detain  you,  workmen  in  iron 
founderies  and  in  machine  shops  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, the  Middle  and  Western  States,  and  Oaliforoia 
receive  for  their  labor  86  per  cent,  more  than  is  paid  in 
England. 

Thus  it  appears  that  though  the  average  English  opera- 
tive receives  for  his  work  nearly  double  the  wages  paid 
his  continental  competitor,  he  gets  on  an  average  little 
more  than  half  as  much  as  he  would  for  the  same  work 
ill  this  country.  The  welfare  of  our  country,  both  present 
and  ultimate,  requires  the  maintenance  of  our  scale  of 
wages,  and  its  advance  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable. But  how  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  How  can 
the  present  rates  be  defended  against  competition  with 
the  productions  of  the  underpaid  laborers  of  England  and 
the  continent?  I  believe  that  a  protective  tariff  ia  the 
only  possible  defence  of  our  rate  of  wages.  While  the 
underpaid  labor  is  performed  in  foreign  countries,  we  may 
defend  the  wages  of  the  American  mechanic  against 
corapetitiou  by  imposing  upon  its  productions,  when  im- 
ported into  this  country,  duties  eqiial  to  the  difierenoe 
between  our  wages  and  the  lowest  rates  paid  in  competing 
countries. 

An  adequately  protective  tariff  is  the  American  work- 
man's sole  defence  against  ruinous  competition  by  the  un- 
derpaid workmen  of  foreign  countries.  But  if  French, 
Belgian,  German,  Austrian  or  English  mechanics  could  be 
brought  to  this  country  under  contract  to  work  for  three, 
five  or  seven  years  for  such  wages  as  they  receive  at  home, 
how  could  the  wages  of  the  American  workman  be  de- 
fended against  the  destructive  competition  ?  I  freely  ad- 
mit that  I  cannot  see  how  it  might  be  dona  Can  you  or 
any  member  of  your  council  show  me  ?  No  tariff  or  other 
law  can  protect  wages  against  home  competition,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  opposed  to  permitting  the  importation  of 
men  who  have  contracted  to  work  in  our  midst  for  a  term 
of  years  at  such  wages  as  are  paid  in  China,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Germany  or  England.  The  prevalence  of  such  a 
system  would,  as  your  resolutions  assert,  "greatly  reduce 
the  pay  for  skilled  labor,  and  thereby  lessen  the  family 
comforts  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people." 

"Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,"  is  a  cardinal  maxim 
of  free  traders  and  revenue  reformers.     It  is  plausible,  but 
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delusive.  If  applied  to  labor,  it  would  bring  Chinese 
workmen  to  us  by  the  million.  Yet  the  free  trade  agita- 
tors, both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  when  vindicating  this 
maxim,  assert  that  the  tariff  which  protects  his  wages  and 
his  chances  for  steady  work,  injures  the  workingman  by 
increasing  the  price  of  the  commodities  he  consumes. 
They  also  say  that  in  addition  to  cheapening  what  be  con- 
sumes, the  laborer's  market  would  be  increased  by  a  re- 
duction of  his  wages,  as  we  could  then  increase  our  com- 
merce and  ship  our  goods  to  foreign  countries  in  compe- 
tition with  European  manufacturers.  To  the  thoughtless 
and  inexperienced  this  is  all  very  plausible.  But  with 
your  experience  and  observation,  you  must  perceive  that 
to  reduce  the  price  of  our  goods  low  enough  to  accom- 
plish this  would  require  us  to  reduce  our  wages  below  the 
English  standard,  as  the  cheaper  labor  of  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  Austria  is  restricting  her  ex- 
ports and  driving  the  productions  of  England  out  of  com- 
mon markets.  "  Buy  where  you  can  buy  the  cheapest," 
the  only  doctrine  by  which  the  employment  of  coolie 
labor  in  this  country  can  he  justified,  is  not  only  ruining 
the  working  people  of  England,  but  uprooting  many  of 
her  industries  which  were  believed  to  he  established  on 
impregnable  foundations,  and  thus  involving  the  laborer 
and  capitalist  in  a  common  ruin.  To  attain  cheapness  she 
repealed,  not  only  the  duties  imposed  on  food,  but  those 
which  protected  her  labor  against  the  competition  of  the 
lower  wages  of  the  continent.  She  entered  eathusiasti- 
cally  upon  the  experiment  of  free  trade,  and  has  persisted 
in  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  What  has  been 
the  result  of  this  race  for  cheap  labor  and  cheap  goods  ? 
Its  consequences  have  been  such  as  I  hope  our  country 
may  long  escape.  British  exports  are  not  only  stationary, 
but  declining,  and  poverty  and  pauperism  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  no  longer 
able  to  consume  their  own  productions  as  freely  as  they 
formerly  could,  and  the  demand  for  labor  falls  off  under 
the  double  influence  of  both  declining  export  trade  and 
home  consumption.* 

«  A  cnrrespondent  of  tta  If.  Y.  Trihmie  writing  from  London,  MBreh  llth, 

"  It  is  stated  that  M.  Thiers  declined  M.  Bismarok's  propDsnls  fur  a  treaty  of 
commeroe  between  I'ranqe  and  German;  on  the  ground  'tliat  France  wouM  be 
compelled  to  restore  the  equilibriam  of  berfinnnoes  by  abigh  tarltr.'  In  making 
this  declaration,  the  distinguished  Freneb  BtaCesnian  was  nut  onlj'  foreshadovr- 
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In  his  recent  work,  "Home  Politics,  or  tlie  Growtti  of 
Trade  Considered  ia  its  Relation  to  Labor,  Pauperism  and 
Emigration,"  Mr.  Daniel  Grant  demonstrates  trie  correct- 
ness of  these  asaertiona  by  presenting  from  the  highest  offi- 
cial sources  the  number  of  England's  paupers,  and  the 
value  of  her  exports  for  the  three  latest  years  for  which 
the  figures  had  been  compiled.     They  are  as  follows ; 

1866 920^344     £188,917,536 

1887 958,824       181,183,971 

18G8 1,004,823         179,463,644 

tag  a  (somiuercial  policy  in  barmouj  ivlth  his  anteoedeats  as  a  strung  Proteotiu- 
nist,  bat  one  absolutely  fotoeii  upou  kia  ooantty  by  the  eiigenoies  of  het  position. 
To  obtain  the  rerenue  whioh  France  now  finds  haraalf  oompelled  to  raise,  she 

once  so  pcoduotivs  and  so  little  bnrdensome  to  the  mass  of  the  people  oa  a  high 
tariff.  The  remark  is  trite;  bnt  no  nianfeels  an  inditeat  tai  as  he  does  a  direct 
one.  A  moderfttfl,  or  oven  iv  oonaiderable  enhanoomant  in  the  prjoe  of  various 
Bommodities,  will  be  botoe  with  far  raore  patienoa  than  a  houBe,  ptopotty,  or 

"Itia  a  Bttrious  faot;  but,  when  Pcanoe  lias  revaraed  her  oommeroial  polioy, 
as  she  proposes  to  do,  Englwid  will  be  the  only  great  mannfacturing  oonntry 
in  Enrope—I  might  say  in  the  world— wbioh  still  adheres  to  Freo  Trade,  Even 
her  own  oolonies — those  at  least,  in  whioh  the  people  nre  allowed  self-govern- 
ment, aiieh  as  Canada  and  Australia — have  deiiberataly  adopted  a  Proleotive 
Tariff.  As  to  England  herself,  she  has  now  tried  Erae  Trade  for  several  years, 
and  with  what  resnlt?  Ia  the  opinion  of  Oobden  and  the  Manoheater  school  of 
politioal  esouomists,  it  was  to  be  a  panacea  for  every  ilL     The  loom  was  to  be 

as  has  existed  in  this  oonntry  for  the  last  five  years  has  not  bean  known  since 
184l>.  It  is  trne  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  eiolusiveiy  attribntad  to  Free 
Trade.  Bnt  if  Free  Trade  be  not  altogether  responaible  for  the  stagnation  of 
bneinesB,  it  has  oertainly  not  in  any  way  jnodifled,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
oonaiderable  degree  intensified  tlie  distress  whioh  haa  ariaan  from  it.  Numcious 
branches  of  industry  have  bean  serioasiy  affected,  while  some,  like  the  paper 
and  silk  mannfaaturas,  have  baeu  all  but  completely  ruined  by  the  present  eom- 
merclai  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  cheapness  of  labor  on  the  continent— Dot- 
ably  in  Balginm— has  induced  English  capitalists  in  many  Instances  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  firms  there  to  execute  orders  for  machinery  and  iron  work 
of  ail  kinds,  both  of  nbich  have  hitherto  been  specialties  of  this  country.  In 
some  eases,  indeed,  Iron  manufacturers  hare  dosed  their  factories  here  and  esta- 
blished others  in  Belginm,  simply  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
labor.     Not  only  the  looomotives,  but  a  very  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  other 

Denmark,  The  very  cars  on  the  Brixton  and  Kensington  Tramway,  by  whioh 
I  travel  daily,  have — ^with  the  exception  of  the  pattern  cars,  which  were  built 
in  Hew  York— been  made  in  Copenhagen.  And  it  is  a  faot  within  my  know- 
ledge that  the  contract  for  the  wliole  of  the  wood-work  on  the  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  was  executed  in  Horway;  even  the  window-sashes  and  frames  were 
fitted  and  put  together  there,  and  sent  over  finished  and  ready  to  be  iDserted  Id 
the  brick-work. 

"  The  middle,  or  trading,  olass  ia  not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  (he  present 
state  of  things.  Bo  long  as  they  oan  buy  and  sell,  they  care  not  whose  labor 
has  prepared  the  article  for  the  marSet,  whether  the  artiole  be  domestio  or  for- 
eign. But  tbis  narrow,  short-sighted  policy  would,  if  persisted  in,  ultimately 
defeat  itself.  At  present,  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  accumulated  wealth 
in  Bnglnnd,  and  the  evil  of  the  mass  of  non-workers  (for  pauperism  is  triglit- 
full;  on  the  inorease),  who  have  to  be  supported  by  the  workers,  is  only 
pnrtially  felt  by  Ihe  community  at  large;  and  scarcely  at  ail  by  the  law- 
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After  commenting  upoo  the  fact  that  more  than  one 
thousand  paupers  are  each  week  added  to  the  already  ter- 
rible list,  Mr.  Grant  says : 

"  Even  this  large  increase  does  not  indicate  tlie  esaet  extent  of 
poverty — it  poinlB  to  the  still  wider  field  of  misery  that  exists 
ainong  the  classes  from  which  pauperism  is  fed.  Let  any  one  think 
what  is  the  state  of  destitution  through  which  a  man  passes  before 
he  is  wilUug  to  accept  relief  and  allow  himself  to  be  branded  as  a 
pauper,  'Ihose  who  know  the  working  classes  best  know  the  pro- 
founcl  abhorrence  they  entertain  of  the  workhouse.  Any  privation, 
any  sorrow,  any  destitution  rather  than  that ;  and  the  natural  in- 
ference is  that  the  pressure  of  want  is  not  only  severe,  but  has  been 
long  enough  sustained  to  have  swept  away  all  articles  of  clothing, 
as  well  as  all  household  goods,  before  the  sufferers  bend  to  their  fate." 

Thus  deplorable  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  laboring 
classes  of  England  of  the  determination  of  her  people  to 
accept  the  glittering  fallacies  of  the  free  trade  school  of 
economists,  and  buy  labor  and  its  products  where  they 
can  buy  them  cheapest.  Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  effect  it  baa  had  upon  capital  inTcated  in  special  in- 
dustries. It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  surface  ores  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Peru,  which  are  dug  by  peons — an- 
other name  for  slaves — were  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
deep  mi  nes  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  These  latter,  with 
all  their  machinery,  have  consequently  been  abandoned,  and 
such  of  the  miners  employed  in  them  as  had  saved  suffi- 
cient to  pay  their  passage  have  emigrated,  and  the  balance 
with  their  families  have  gone  to  the  workhouse.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  ailk  had  made  prosperous  towns  of  Coventry 
and  Macclesfield,  but  Lyons  and  Paris  could  undersell 
them,  and  regardless  of  the  interests  of  their  toiling  coun- 
trymen, "  the  nobility  and  gentry "  of  England,  looking 
only  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  bought  where  they 
could  buy  cheapest,  and  the  silk-mills  of  Coventry  and 
Macclesfield,  with  their  expensive  machinery,  became 
worthless,  and  many  of  the  people  who  had  found  employ- 
ment in  them  went  to  the  workhouse  also.  I  could  refer 
to  scores  of  such  instances,  but  they  will  occur  to  your 
own  mind,  and  I  will  proceed  to  an  illustration  of  a  more 
general  character. 

Having  heard  that  the  home  consumption  of  British 
cottons  had,  within  a  few  years,  fallen  off  thirty-five  per 
cent.,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  who  has  resided  in  England  for 
some  years  to  learn  whether  the  statement  was  baaed  on 
a  mere  estimate  or  was  an  ascertained  fact.    I  could  not 
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credit  the  assertion,  Mj  correspondent,  however,  sent 
me  copies  of  elaborate  tables  from  a  paper  prepared  and 
read  before  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  Eli- 
jah Helms,  which  was  printed  by  the  society,  By  com- 
paring the  home  oonsumption  of  British  cottons  during 
the  years  1866-7-8  with  that  during  1859-60-61,  Mr. 
Helms  shows  that  the  decrease  in  that  brief  period  had 
been  equal  to  211,933,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  or  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  I  have  also  before  me  an  able  pamphlet, 
by  a  Cotton  Manufacturer,  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  the  long-continued  Depression  of  the  Cotton 
Trade,"  which  was  published  in  London  and  Manchester 
in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  in  which  the  fact  is  again 
proven.  After  spreading  before  bis  readers  a  large  array 
of  oificial  figures  the  author  says : 

"  The  case  stands  as  follows :  Our  entire  exports  of  cotton  goods 
to  all  countries  have  increased  six  per  cent. ;  to  Iildia  they  have  de- 
creased thirteen  ^er  cent.;  to  the  four  principal  continental  coun- 
tries they  have  increased  forty-five  per  cent.;  while  the  imports 
from  these  four  countries  have  fallen  off  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
At  the  same  time  our  home  trade,  tcMch  should  have  been  our  prin- 
cipal  support,  has  fallen  off  thirty-five  per  cent." 

The  facts  I  have  thus  hastily  thrown  together  address 
themselves  not  only  to  the  artisan  and  laborer,  but  to  the 
farmer  and  him  whose  capital  is  employed  in  any  branch 
of  productive  industry.  What  each  wants  is  a  steady 
and  remunerative  market  for  that  which  he  has  to  sell, 
and  this  cannot  be  had  when  that  great  mass  of  consumers 
who  live  by  toil  are  compelled,  as  they  are  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  labor  for  the  least  amount  of  compensation  that 
will  serve  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  without  an  as- 
piration or  a  hope  that  is  to  be  realized  this  side  of  the 
grave.  No  amount  of  foreign  trade  would  compensate 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  for 
the  curtailment  of  their  home  market  that  would  inevi- 
tably follow  the  reduction  of  our  wages  even  to  the  Eng. 
lish  standard.  To  whose  industry,  enterprise  or  capital 
can  the  more  than  one  million  English  paupers  give  pro- 
fitable employment?  Or,  who  can  sell  his  goods  to  that 
more  numerous  class  from  which  Mr.  Grant  says  "pauper- 
ism is  fed,"  and  who  are  selling  "  all  articles  of  clothing, 
as  well  as  household  goods  "  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping 
the  workhouse  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  know  much 
about  the  color  and  quality  of  American  wheat,  or  even 
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of  the  flavor  of  the  beef  or  mutton  of  "Merrie  England," 
or  are  liberal  patrons  of  any  branch  of  industry  ? 

The  apostles  of  free  trade  regard  the  value  of  a  nation's 
exports  as  the  test  of  its  prosperity.  They  worship  for- 
eign trade  and  commerce.  From  this  test  I  dissent.  That 
nation  is  most  tndy prosperous  which  has  fewest  paupers,  the 
freest  domestic  commerce,  and  whose  people  are  able  to  enjoy  most 
largely  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  as  the  rewards  of 
their  labor,  even  though  it  have  no  foreign  trade.  To  pro- 
mote foreign  trade  free  traders  would  cheapen  goods, 
although  it  is  apparent  that  to  cheapen  them  sufficiently 
to  enable  us  to  take  her  customers  from  England,  and  so 
increase  our  trade,  we  must  reduce  our  wages  to  a 
point  below  those  she  pays,  as  we  must  underbid  her  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  buy  from  us.  Regarding  protec- 
tive duties  as  an  obstriietion  to  commerce,  they  resist  their 
enactment  and  strive  to  repeal  or  reduce  those  imposed  by 
existing  laws,  although  to  effect  either  their  repeal  or  re- 
duction would  inevitably  compel  a  general  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  wages ;  for  were  we  to  repeal  the  duties  which 
BOW  defend  and  protect  the  wages  of  the  American  me- 
chanic, and  secure  to  him  our  generous  home  market  for 
his  labor,  our  stores  and  warehouses  would  soon  be  gorged 
with  the  cheaper  productions  of  the  Ul-paid  labor  of 
Europe,  and  the  proprietors  of  our  mines,  mills,  factories 
and  workshops  would  be  forced,  by  the  want  of  a  market 
for  their  higher  priced  goods,  to  discharge  their  hands  and 
close  their  establishments.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
this.  And  in  three  years  from  our  abandonment  of  the 
protective  system  the  workingmen  of  the  country  would 
suffer  again  the  agonies  endured  in  18B7,  and  1857,  and 
British  statesmen  would  be  able,  as  they  then  were,  to  com- 
ment upon  the  depression  of  American  labor,  and  show 
that  poverty  and  pauperism  were  increasing  as  rapidly  in 
the  industrial  centres  of  the  United  States  as  they  now 
are  in  those  of  England.  Indeed,  such  action  on  our  part 
would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  England.  It  would 
revive  her  trade  and  some  of  the  leading  branches  of 
her  languishing  industry.  She  has  natural  advantages, 
which  counterbalance  the  lower  wages  of  the  continent  in 
the  production  of  many  articles,  among  which  I  may  name 
salt,  coal,  pig  and  bar  iron,  rails,  both  of  iron  and  Besse- 
mer steel,  cast  steel,  and  iron  steamships,  with  all  of  which 
she  would  supply  our  market  in  the  absence  of  protective 
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duties  aod  tlic  venerable  law  which  prohibits  the  grant- 
ing of  an  American  register  to  a  foreign -built  vessel. 

Bat  you  may  ask  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  Science  Council  directed  you  to  request  an 
expression  of  my  views  ?  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  you  its  pertinence.  The  danger  you  would  ward  off 
is  the  competition  of  underpaid  labor ;  and  if  it  be  true  '■ 
that  low  wages,  even  in  distant  countries,  against  which  a 
protective  tariff  can  defend  you,  may  in  theevent  of  the  with- 
drawal of  such  defence  by  Congress,  overwhelm  and 
destroyyou,  how  much  more  destructive  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  importation  of  hordes  of  men  bound  by  contract 
to  work  in  your  midst  at  Chinese,  Preach,  Belgian,  Ger- 
man, Austrian  or  English  wages  ?  If  once  established  in 
your  midst,  no  law  could  protect  you  against  their  compe- 
tition ;  and  I  assure  you  and  the  members  of  your  council 
that  I  have  too  just  a  sense  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
labor,  and  have  toiled  too  long  and  hanl  to  secure  com- 
pensation even  to  the  slave  for  his  work  in  the  shop,  or 
cotton,  sugar,  or  rice  field,  to  permit  myself  to  approve  of 
such  an  arrangement,  let  it  promise  what  incidental  advan- 
tages it  may. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  again  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  voluntary  immigration  of  the  people  of  China 
into  this  country.  If  left  to  their  own  impulses,  and  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  voyage,  those  only  will  come  who  are  of 
the  better  class  and  have  by  energy  and  thrift  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  sum  sufficient  to  bring  them  here  and  start, 
them  in  their  new  home;  but  under  a  system  by  whicli 
each  man's  passage  is  paid  and  his  subsistence  while  here 
assured,  we  shall  probably  get  the  most  abject  and  possibly 
only  the  most  degi-aded  denizens  of  the  populous  cities  of 
China.  Those  who  come  voluntarily  and  at  their  own  cost 
will  take  an  interest  in  their  adopted  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions, acquire  our  language,  and  adopt  our  habits. 
Suoh  an  immigration  would,  like  that  from  other  countries, 
stimulate  our  general  industries  while  increasing  our  pro- 
ductive power ;  it  would,  by  peopling  our  vast  territories 
that  now  lie  waste  and  unproductive,  enhance  the  demand 
for  labor  by  increasing  our  home  market  and  the  carrying 
trade  in  which  so  much  of  our  capital  and  so  many  of  our 
people  are  engaged.  But  it  may  do  more  than  this.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Chinese  to  establish  new  and  profita- 
ble industries  among  us.     Let  me  mention  two,  the  intro- 
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(laction  of  which  would  injure  none  of  us  but  benefit  all. 
I  allude  to  tea  and  silk.  For  tea  we  send  abroad  about 
$10,000,000  annually,  and  for  silk,  about  $20,000,000.  We 
produce  no  tea,  and  are  but  experimenting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  silk,  of  which  we  import  $2,500,000  per 
annum  for  the  use  of  our  infant  silk  manufactories  at 
Paterson,  Hartford,  and  Philadelphia,  in  some  of  whieb  I 
may  remark,  machinery  is  now  used  that  was  once  profita- 
bly employed  in  Coventry  and  Macclesfield.  We  have 
immense  natural  iielda  for  the  cultivation  of  both  tea  and 
silk  besides  those  of  California  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
Chinese,  the  earliest  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  both, 
would  benefit  us  immensely  by  transferring  their  experi- 
ence and  patient  industry  to  our  country.  I  would  not, 
therefore,  exclude  them  by  legal  enactment.  But  to 
protect  the  right  even  of  foreigners  to  fair  wages  for 
work  done  in  this  country,  and  to  avert  the  dangers 
threatened  to  American  mechanics  by  the  importation  of 
hordes  of  coolies,  I  would  provide  by  statute  that  any  con- 
tract made  in  a  foreign  country  by  which  a  person  propos- 
ing to  emigrate  to  any  State  or  territory  within  the  United 
States  shall  bind  himself  to  labor  for  any  term  of  years  or 
months,  at  a  rate  of  wages  specified  therein,  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

Believing  that  a  law  embodying  these  provisions  will  be 
enacted  by  Congress  at  its  next  session,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

WM.  D.  XELLEY. 

Philadelphia,  August  22,  1870. 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Speech  Delivered  in  the  House  op  Representatives, 
January  10th,  1871. 

The  House  having  under  ccDEideration  the  hill  (H.  B.  Nn.  1478) 
to  provide  for  celebrating  the  one  hnndredth  anniversarj'  of  Ameri- 
can independence  by  holding  an  international  exhibition  of  arts, 
manufactnres,  and  products  of  the  soil  and  mine,  i;i  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  187fi — 

Mr.  Kelky  said : 

Mr,  Speaker :  This  bill  has  been  treated  by  its  oppo- 
nents as  though  its  object  were  a  purely  local  one.  It  is 
not  so.  The  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania  origi- 
nated the  movement  for  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  are  willing  to  take, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  responsibility  of  its  preparation  and  manage- 
ment. And  to  that  end  the  bill  does  little  more  thaa  oi-dain 
that  such  a  celebration  shall  be  had  at  Philadelphia,  and 
provide  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  one  com- 
missioner from  each  State  and  Territory  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Governor  thereof. 

The  proposed  exhibition  is  to  celebrate  events  that  are 
not  merely  of  national  but  of  world-wide  interest.  It  is 
to  commeinorate  not  a  day,  but  an  epoch  in  universal  his- 
tory ;  not  an  event,  but  a  series  of  events  that  occurred  in 
rapid  succession,  gave  birth  to  republican  liberty,  and 
organized  a  nation  that  stands  to-day,  when  measured 
by  the  number  of  its  population,  the  extent  and  geographi- 
cal position  of  its  territory,  the  intelligence  and  enterprise 
of  its  people,  and  the  variety  and  volume  of  its  resources 
and  productions  first  and  proudest,  though  but  an  infant 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  London  and  Paris  were 
venerable  cities  when  the  American  continent  was  discov- 
ered, and  this  bill  proposes  to  invite  the  people  of  London; 
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Paris,  and  the  world  at  large  to  behold  the  results  of  one 
century  of  republican  liberty  in  a  couatry,  whose  people 
are  the  offi^pring  of  those  of  every  land  and  clime,  and  to 
challenge  them  to  present  the  best  results  of  their  genius, 
experience,  and  labor  in  comparison  with  those  of  this 
young  and  heterogeneous  but  free  people. 

The  proposed  celebration,  sir,  will  prove  to  be  of  national 
importance  by  its  relation  to  the  business  of  the  country.  T 
hold  in  my  hand  one  of  the  moat  instructive  politico- econo- 
mic works  of  the  last  year.  "  Home  Politics ;  or,  the 
Growth  of  Trade  considered  in  its  Pelation  to  Labor,  Pau- 
perism, and  Emigration,"  by  Daniel  Grant,  published  in 
London.  I  request  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  pas- 
sage from  this  work  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the 
first  and  second  expositions  on  the  trade  of  England.  It 
is  as  follows : 

"  In  an  early  part  of  this  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  per- 
sona! knowledge  of  buyer  and  seller  forms  an  hoportant  link  in  the 
growth  ot  trade,  and  in  one  aeiiae  the  first  eshibition  aided  this. 
Men  who  for  years  had  known  each  other  by  name  came  to  know 
each  other  as  a  matter  oF  6tet,  and  thus  built  up  relations  that  pro- 
duced a  mutual  good.  The  mere  prestige  of  the  '  world's  bazaar' 
broiiE-ht  men  from  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  world,  and  they 
carried  away  with  them  to  their  distant  homes  the  memory  of  Eng- 
lish productions,  that  bore  frnit  then  and  has  borne  fruit  smce.  At 
the  time,  among  the  whole  of  our  manufacturers,  it  was  recognized 
.  as  an  uachallen gable  fact  that  the  exhibition  had  stimulated  trade, 
that  orders  were  plentiful,  and  that  its  success  was  great. 

"The  statistics  do  more  than  bear  this  point  out;  tbe  bound  in 
our  esporte  is  both  clear  and  decisive.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  here  that  the  direct  results  of  the  exhibition  would  not  be 
manifest  until  the  year  after  it  closed,  and  would  moat  probably  ex- 
tend twelve  months  beyond.  The  exhibition  did  not  close  until  the 
end  of  the  year  ;  the  orders  given  during  the  time  would  be  delivered 
partly  in  the  year  1851,  and  partly  in  1852,  and  the  return  orders 
some  months  later,  so  that  ihe  effects  would  appear  in  the  following 
years.  The  statistics  here  given  show  very  markedly  the  growth  of 
our  exports  at  the  particular  epochs. 

"  Our  exports  in  1851.  were  *74,448,722,  in  1852,  £79,076,854, 
and  in  1853,  £98,933,780 ;  showing  an  advance  in  the  two  years  of 
*24,485,0.70. 

"  The  same  results  are  apparent  in  the  two  years  after  our  second 
exhibition. 

'■Our  exports  in  1862.  were  £123,992,264;  in  1863,  £146,602,342  ; 
and  in  1864,  £160,444,053 ;  showing  an  advance  in  the  two  years  of 
£36,456,789." 

No  one  can  consider  these  figures  and  the  reflections  of 
Mr.  Grant  without  conceding  that  such  an  exhibition,  held 
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in  one  of  our  great  cities,  would  largely  expand  the  trade 
of  the  entire  country,  and  would  attract  an  enormous  iiow 
of  immigration,  especially  of  skilled  mechanics,  artists,  and 
men  of  enterprise  whose  capital  though  too  limited  to  pro- 
duce a  competence  in  Europe,  might  enable  them  to  amass 
fortunes  in  this  country  of  cheap  land  and  undeveloped 
resources. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  one  of  national  importance, 
and  should  not  Tdc  treated  as  a  local  one,  because  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  commemorative  exhibition  shall  be  lield  in 
the  city  in  which  the  events  which  it  is  to  commemorate 
occurred.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr,  Cleveland]  is  not  in  his  seat.  He  pro- 
posed to  hold  such  a  celebration  in  New  York,  and,  in  sup- 
port of  hia  strange  proposition,  invited  tke  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  for  forty  years  New  York  has  had 
an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
known  as  the  American  Institute.  Sir,  forty-five  years 
ago,  I  was  a  copy-reader  in  a  printing  office,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  that  among  the  copy  which  most  puzzled  me  was 
that  of  Dr.  Jones,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Patent 
OfSceand  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
an  institution  which  had  then  been  publishing  its  proceed- 
ings for  several  years.  This  was  five  years  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Institute.  The  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  Pennsylvania  hailed  the  organization  of  and  has 
rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
recognizes  it  as  its  most  successful  oftapring  and  as  one  of 
its  most  influential  co-workers  in  developing  our  manufac- 
turing and  mining  resources  and  promoting  the  general 
"nterests  of  our  country. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Brooks],  in  oppos- 

g  the  bill,  spoke  of,  the  inconsequential  character  of  the 
preamble  and  resolutions.  Eegarding  the  proposed  expo- 
sition as  a  commemoration  only  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, he  said  that  document  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  progress  of  manufactures  and  the  arts.  In  this  opin- 
ion he  dissents  from  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  he  will 
discover  by  turning  to  volume  one  of  Jefferson's  Works, 
page  129.  He  will  there  find  that  Mr.  Jefferson  assigns 
the  attempt  by  England  to  suppress  manufactures  and  pre- 
vent their  establishment  as  a  potent  cause  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Colonies.     He  says : 

"That  to  heighlen  fltill  tho  idea  of  parliamentary  justice,  and  to 
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show  with  what  moderation  they  are  lilse  to  exercise  power  where 
themselves  are  to  feel  no  part  of  its  weight,  we  take  leave  to  men- 
tion to  his  Majesty  certain  other  acta  of  the  British  Parliament  by 
which  we  were  prohibited  from  manufacturing  for  our  own  ase  the 
articles  we  raise  on  our  own  lands  with  onr  own  labor.  By  an  act 
passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George 
II.,  an  American  subject  is  forbidden  to  make  a  hat  for  himself  of 
the  fur  which  he  has  taken  perhaps  on  his  own  soil ;  an  instance  of 
despotism  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  produced  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary ages  of  British  history.  By  one  other  act,  passed  in  ilie 
twenty-third  year  of  the  same  reign,  the  iron  which  we  makewc  are 
forbidden  to  manufacture ;  and  heavy  as  that  article  is,  and  neces- 
sary in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  besides  commission  and  insur- 
ance, we  are  to  pay  freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  freight  for  it 
back  again,  for  the  purpose  of  snpporting,  not  men,  but  machines, 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.''* 

That  gentlemen  may  perceive  how  well  fonnded  these 
complaints  of  the  colonists  were,  let  me  'quote  a  portion 
of  the  two  laws  to  whieh  Mr,  Jefferson  refers,  I  might 
cite  many  kindred  acts,  but  parts  of  these  will  suffice. 
Let  me  read  the  fourth  section  of  chapter  twenty-two  of 
the  fifth  year  (1732)  of  George  II.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  hats  in  Great  Britain 
hath  arrived  t«  great  perfection,  and  considerable  quantities  of  hats 
manufactured  in  this  kingdom  have  heretofore  been  exported  to  his 
Majesty's  plantations  or  Colonies  in  America,  who  have  been  wholly 
supplied  with  hats  from  Great  Britain;  and  whereas  great  quanti- 
ties of  hats  have  of  late  years  been  made,  and  the  said  mannfacture 
is  daily  increasing  in  the  British  plantations  in  America,  and  is  from 
thence  exported  to  foreign  markets,  which  were  heretofore  supplied 
from  Great  Bcitmn,  and  the  hat-makers  in  the  said  plantations  take 
many  apprentices  for  small  terms,  to  the  discoHi-agement  of  the 
said  trade,  and  debasing  the  said  mannfacture ;  wherefore,  for  pre- 
venting the  said  ill  practices  for  the  future,  and  for  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  trade  of  making  hats  in  Great  Britain, 

"  Be  it  enacted  TtyGieMng's  mod  excellent  majesty,  by  and  wiihthe 
advice  and  eaasent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  Com- 
mons in  this  present  Parliament  assem^Ued,  and  by  (fte  authority  of 
the  same,  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  a.  b. 
1732,  no  hats  or  felts  wiiatsoever,  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  or  unfin- 
ished, shall  be  shipped,  laden,  or  put  on  board  wiy  ship,  or  vessel  iu 
any  place  or  porta  within  any  of  the  British  plantations,  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  and 
also,  that  no  hats  or  felts,  either  dyed  or  undyed,  finished  op  unfin- 
ished, shall  be  laden  upon  afty  horse,  cart,  or  other  carriage,  to  the 
intent  or  purpose  to  be  exported,  transported,  shipped  off,  carried, 
or  conveyed  out  of  any  of  the  said  British  plantations  to  any  other 
oE  the  British  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place  whatsoever,  by  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever." 

«  See  JeffcreoQ's  letter  of  Januarys,  1S16— aiifc,  pnge  51. 
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The  nintli  and  tenth  sections  of  the  other  act  referred  to, 
chapter  twenty-eight  of  the  twenty-third  year  (1750)  of 
George  11.,  are  as  follows ; 

"  IX,  That  from  and  after  the  24tli  day  of  June,  1750,  no  mill  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 
with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected, 
or  after  such  erection,  continued  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in 
America ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  erect,  or  cause  to  be 
eveeted.  or  after  ancn  erection  continue,  or  cause  to  be  continued,  in 
any  of  the  said  Colonies,  any  such  mill,  engine,  forge,  or  furnace, 
every  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall,  for  every  suuh  mill,  en- 
gine, forge,  or  fnmace,  forfeit  the  sum  of  ^£200  of  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain. 

"  X.  And  it  is  hereby  further  enarled  hy  the  avthm-tty  aforesaid. 
That  every  such  mill,  engine,  forge,  or  furnace  so  erected  or  con- 
tinued, contrary  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  com- 
mon nuisance ;  and  that  every  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty's  colonies  in  America,  where 
any  snch  mill,  engine,  forge,  or  furnace  shall  be  erected  or  continued, 
shall,  upon  information  to  him  made  aiid  given,  upon  the  oath  of 
any  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  any  such  mill,  engine, 
forge,  or  furnace  hath  been  so  erected  or  continued,  (which  oath  such 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Commander-in-chief  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  administer,)  order  and  cause  every  such 
mill,  engine,  forge  or  furnace  to  be  abated  witlunthe  space  oi^lhirly 
days  next  after  such  information  given  and  made  as  aforesaid ;  and 
if  any  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Commander-in-chief  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  do  so  within  the  time  herein  before  limited  for 
tliat  purpose,  every  snch  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Com- 
mander-in-chief so  offending  shall,  for  every  such  offense,  forfeit  the 
sum  of  £S00  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  from  thence- 
forth be  disabled  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  trust  or  proflt  under 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors." 

Thus,  sir,  the  history  of  the  Colonies,  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  express  assertion  of  the  author  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  assure  ua  that  no  character  of 
celebration  of  the  events  we  propose  to  commemorate 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  one  which  would  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  results  of  the  mining,  manufacturing,  and 
artistic  skill  of  a  people  who,  one  hundred  years  ago,  were 
not  permitted  to  manufacture  a  felt  hat  or  a  plow  or  nail 
from  the  productions  of  their  own  soil.  Certainly  no  cele- 
bration could  be  more  apposite  or  more  fitting. 

Then  comes  the  question,  "  Where  should  it  be  held  ? " 
Why,  sir,  it  should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  country,  be 
held  where  the  Continental  Congress  assembled,  deliber- 
ated, and  acted,  and  where  Carpenters'  Hall  still  stands,  as 
it  did  when  the  first  prayer  for  Congress  was  uttered.  It 
should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Independence  Hall,  where 
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tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people,  and  where  may  be  aeen  the  old  bell, 
whoso  peals  summoned  them,  now  shattered,  but  atill 
perfeot  in  form,  and  bearing  the  prophetic  inscription,  cast 
upon  it  about  a  century  before  the  great  event  it  an- 
nounced. "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof."  It  should  be  near  to  the  hall 
in  which  the  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  and  to 
that  in  which  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States 
assembled ;  and  these  are  all  in  Philadelphia.  Were  the 
celebration  of  the  centenoial  anniveraary  of  this  great 
epoch,  embracing  this  series  of  grand  historical  events,  to 
be  held  in  any  other  city  it  would  be  out  of  place,  and  the 
people  who  might  attend  it  would  wander  from  its  pre- 
cincts to  Philadelphia,  in  search  of  the  scenes  and  halls 
amid  which  and  in  which  the  men  whose  deeds  they 
would  commemorate  had  consummated  their  great  designs. 
Can  Philadelphia  accommodate  it  ?  Sir,  many  of  the 
members  of  this  House,  including  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures, have  visited  our  city  with  reference  to  this  question. 
They  spent  delightful  hours  in  our  park,  unequaled  in  the 
world,  either  in  extent  or  beauty,  through  which  flow  the 
beautiful  Schuylkill  and  the  romantic  Wissahickon,  and 
which  contains  more  than  twenty-six  hundred  acres  of 
undulating  land,  embracing  both  banks  of  these  beautiful 
streams.  When  Miss  Frances  Anne  Kemble  first  visited 
us  she  was  fresh  from  Italy  and  Sivitzerland,  among  whose 
mountains  and  lakes  she  had  passed  years ;  yet  familiar  as 
she  was  with  the  wondrous  beauty  of  their  scenery  she 
found  its  equal  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia's  park. 
Listen  to  what  she  said  on  the  subject : 

To  the  WiBSaltickon. 

My  feet  ahall  tread  no  more  thy  mossy  side. 
When  onco  tiiey  turn  away,  thoH  pleasant  water, 

Nor  ever  more,  reflected  in  thy  tide, 

"Will  shine  the  eyes  of  the  white  island's  daughter. 

But  often  in  aiy  dreams;  when  I  am  gone 

Beyond  the  sea  that  parts  thy  home  and  mine, 
Upon  thy  banka  the  erening  snn  will  shine. 

And  I  shall  liear  thy  low,  still  flowing  on. 

And  when  the  burden  of  existence  lies 
Upon  my  soul  darkly  and  heavily, 

I'll  clasp  my  hands  over  my  weary  eyes, 

Thou  pleasant  water,  and  thy  clear  waves  see. 
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Bright  be  thy  course,  forever  and  forever — 

Child  of  pure  mountain,  springs  and  mountain  snow 
And  as  thou  wanderest  on  to  meet  the  river, 

Oh,  still  la  light  and  music  may'st  thou  flow ! 
1  never  shall  come  back  to  thee  again, 
When  once  my  sail  is  shadowed  on  the  main ; 
Nor  ever  shall  I  hear  ihj  laughing  voice, 
As  on  their  rippling  way  thy  waves  rejoice ; 
Nor  ever  see  the  dark  green  cedar  throw 
Its  gloomy  shade  o'er  flie  clear  depths  below. 
Never,  from  stony  rifts  of  granite  gray, 
8parkiing  lilte  diamond  rocks  in  the  snn's  ray. 
Shall  I  look  down  on  Ihee,  thou  pleasant  stream. 
Beneath  whose  crystal  folds  the  gold  sands  gleam. 
Wherefore,  farewell  I  but  whensoe'er  again 

The  wintry  spell  melts  from  the  earth  and  air ; 
And  the  young  spring  comes  dancing  through  thy  glen. 

With  fragrant,  flowery  breath,  and  sunny  hair; 
When  through  the  snow  the  scarlet  berries  gleam, 
Like  jewels  strewn  upon  thy  banks,  fair  stream, 
My  spirit  shall  through  many  a  summer's  day 
Eeturn  among  thy  peaceful  woods  to  stray. 

Here,  sir,  amidst  these  scenes  of  beauty,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  collection  of  American  trees  and  foliage  such  as 
ia  nowhere  else  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  a  city,  we 
ask  that  this  exposition  shall  be  held.  Sir,  we  make  this 
request  not  with  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  site  alone, 
but  to  its  utility  and  fitness  also. 

Through  the  Philadelphia  park  passes  the  junction 
railway,  by  which  goods  shipped  for  exhibition  from  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  America,  which  is  connected  with 
a  through  line  of  railway,  may  be  delivered  at  the  ground 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  without  trans- 
fer or  breaking  bulk. 

Again,  the  great  thing  that  the  people  of  Europe  would 
learn  by  visiting  us,  would  be  the  eft'ect  of  free  institutions 
upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  that  which  they 
would  most  admire,  and  which  they  couM  see  nowhere 
else  in  such  numbers  and  perfection,  would  bo  the  homes 
of  our  working  people.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  by  nothing  that 
they  would  see  in  this  country  would  the  workingmen  or 
the  capitalists  of  Europe  be  more  instructed  than  in  look- 
ing at  the  homes  of  the  workmen  of  Philadelphia.  No 
tenement  houses  there.  Each  laborer  who  has  a  family 
dwells  under  a  separate  roof,  which  is  most  frequently 
his  own ;  in  a  house  lighted  by  gas,  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  hydrant  water.     In  every  house  there  is  a 
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bath-room,  into  which  there  ran  streams,  warm  and  eolcl, 
of  the  pure  water  provided  by  the  piiblic.  This  is  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  homes  of  the  workingmen  of  Eng- 
laod,*  France,  Belgium,  Prussia,  or  any  other  land.  To 
thus  bring  the  people  of  Europe  to  a  knowledge  of  how 
laborers  live  in  our  free  Eepublic  would  give  an  upward 
impulse  to  the  temporal  condition  of  humanity  everywhere. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Kew  York  [Mr.  Brooks]  said 
he  was  not  hostile  to  Philadelphia,  inasmuch  as  he  re- 
garded her  as  one  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  New  York. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  for  in  truth  the  two  cities  are 
each  the  other's  principal  suburb.  They  are  so  near  each 
other,  their  population  is  so  nearly  equal,  and  each  is  so 
thoroughly  the  complement  of  the  other,  that  each  may, 
without  affectation,  so  regard  the  other.  They  are  but 
little  more  than  two  hours  apart,  and  the  road  that  connects 
thorn  is  the  one  to  which  I  have  alluded  that  runs  through 
the  park. 

London  imports  through  Liverpool,  Paris  through  Havre, 
and  our  merchants  receive  most  of  their  importations 
through  New  York  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  that 
control  those  of  London  and  Paris.  They  do  it  for  greater 
convenience,  and  our  imports  thus  swell  the  volume  of 
New  York's  apparent  greatness.  Tn  her  we  find  one  of 
our  principal  customers,  and  she  is  largely  our  factor  and 
distributing  agent. 

We  have  no  rivalry  with  New  York,  Her  field  of 
operations  is  with  foreign  countries ;  ours  is  at  home. 
We  convert  the  raw  material  of  our  own  and  other  lands 
into  utilities  and  matters  of  taste  and  verlu.  We  are  a 
producing  people;  they  are  a  trading  people.  Our  roots 
are  fixed  in  the  soil  of  our  country ;  they  move  with  the 


"  ToU  &3  they  may,  our  working-classes  (and  I  do  not  limit  the  term  to  our 
manual-lftbot  olasa],  even  under  favoriible  oireumst^noas,  have  a  hard  toslt  in 
providing  for  their  old  age— for  that  night  of  life  nhen  no  man  oan  work.  They 
have  brought  np  families,  and  the  family  should  do  ita  duty  so  far  as  it  oan  to 
the  parent— the  bread-ninner,  who  anpported  ita  members  in  helpieas  infanoy, 
and  even,  it  may  be,  at  no  amalJ  oost  to  himself,  started  them  in  life.  Yet  io 
man;  oases,  if  not  in  all,  the  most  a  working  man  can  do,  ia  by  oontrihuting  to 
aick-societiea  and  others,  to  lay  by  so  mueh  as  will  keep  himself  during  transient 
illness,  or  when  temporarily  out  of  employment.  We  regret  to  say  it,  but  it 
really  seems  to  ns  impossible  for  the  working-olasses  as  a  body  to  lay  by  enough 
to  keep  them  during  tho  impotonoe  of  old  age.— 3"A(r  Slate,  the  Poor,  and  the 
GonMry,-Palter,o,,.  h'  k 
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changes  of  commerce.  And  New  York,  but  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  increasing  her  manufactures,  which  local  taxa- 
tion and  excessive  prices  for  real  estate  and  high  rents  must 
retard,  may  one  day  follow  the  great  cities  that  have,  from, 
time  to  time,  been  reared  on  the  commercial  routes  of 
the  past,  and  are  now  known  only  to  history,  A  city  de- 
pending'exclusively  upon  trade  may  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sibly transitory,  so  long  as  the  routes  of  commerce  are 
liable  to  change. 

Sir,  in  comparing  the  two  cities  (I  have  no  idea  of 
contra.sting  them,  for,  as  an  American^  I  rejoice  in  the 
growth  and  pi-ogress  of  each)  let  me  tell  you  something 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and  their  products.  The 
census  just  taken  ia  incomplete.  Genera!  Walker,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Census  Bureau,  assured  me  to-day 
that  the  statement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  too  low  in  its  aggregate  of  her 
manufacturing  products.  The  total  of  imports  into  the 
country  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  not  into  New  York, 
but  into  the  country;  not  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
four  hundred  and  sixty-two  million  dollars.  That  was 
the  value  of  our  entire  import  of  manufactured  articles, 
and  of  raw  material,  whether  for  food  or  manufacture.  The 
entire  imports  were,  I  say,  but  $462,377,587,  while  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  as  far  as  ascertained,  in  Philadelphia  alone 
were  $"251,W63,921.  Add  to  this,  as  I  am  authorized  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  to  add,  twenty  per  cent., 
and  it  will  be  found  that  her  productions  alone  were  fat 
greater  than  the  manufactured  imports  of  the  country,  and 
equal  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles. 

Philadelphia  has,  far  as  ascertained  (and  the  numbers 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  revision  now  making), 
6090  establishments,  employing  a  capital  of  $205,564,238 ; 
employing  in  horse-power,  of  steam,  31,582,  and  of  water, 
2226;  employing  88,631  males  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,  23,545  females  above  that  age,  7356  children  and 
youth ;  paying  wages  annually  to  the  amount  of  $52,236,- 
026;  using  materials  to  the  value  of  $132,618,873;  and 
yielding  manufactured  products,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
the  value  of  $251,663,921.  And  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census,  from  information  already  in  his  posssession. 
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justifies  me  in  swelling  this  amount  to  $300,000,000* 
Bat  for  the  farther  information  of  the  House  I  will  at  this 
point  incorporate  in  mj  remarks  the  table  in  detail  imper- 
fect as  it  is.      (See  next  page.) 

Here,  then,  among  these  appliances  for  the  conversion 
of  raw  materials  into  tho  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life; 
here  among  these  busy  mechanicians ;  here,  in  the  home 
of  Franklin,  whose  old  printing  press  will  furnish  a  strilt- 
ing  contrast  when  put  beside  the  "  Hoe's  l^t  fast"  or  the 
latest  patent  press  that  will  be  operating  in  those  days ; 
here,  where  Jefferson  and  his  compatriots  consulted  upon 
the  problem  of  independence,  where  Washington  presided 
over  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  where, 
under  that  Constitution,  he  dwelt  as  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  country,  surrounded  by  the  great  men  of  that  day 
from  all  the  then  States ;  here,  where,  in  a  park  embrac- 
ing more  than  twenty-six  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  exhibition  may  spread  to  a  hundred  or 
live  hundred  acres,  from  every  point  of  which  the  eye 
shall  be  filled  with  natural  beauty ;  here,  at  a  spot  acces- 
sible from  every  part  of  the  country,  blessed  with  a  rail- 
road, should  this  commemorative  exhibition  be  held, 

I  am  asked  what  it  will  cost.  The  amendment  submit- 
ted by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Morrellj  proposes  to  limit  the 
amount  that  may  be  expended  by  the  Government  to 
$50,000  a  year  until  1876,  when  the  sum  may  be  increas- 
ed to  $250,000,  making  a  total  expenditure  of  $500,000. 
Sir,  I  have  no  idea  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
the  iirst  year's  expenses  of  the   commissioners  will  be 


of  Philadelphia,  their 
oorreated  (at  Philadelphin]  up  t 

Ho.  of  Establishmenta 8,119 

Capital  employecl,  (not  incIndiQg  valtie  of  land) $lt2fi19,75i 

No.  of  Footoriea  driven  by  steam 1,668 

Horse  power  of  these 16,101 

No.  of  Looms 15,693 

"    Spindles 189,75r 

"    Maohines  driven  hy  Bteam 51,153 

"    Men  employed 8G,939 

"    Females  (over  16  years) 34,728 

"    Boys  and  girls  (under  16  years) 9,203 

Total  persons  employed 130,869 

Aggregate  wages  paid $  68,997,010 

'•  cost  of  raw  material 174,139,094 

"         value  of  monutaEtures 325,371,913 
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anything  like  that  amount.  Eut,  assuming  that  they  will,  we 
appropriated  the  same  sum  to  send  a  few  articles  to  tho 
Paria  Exposition*  Here  we  invite  the  people  of  every 
State  and  Territory  to  present  in  brilliant  array  among 
and  in  comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  other 
countries  their  best  productions  of  field,  mine,  workshop, 
or  studio.  And  the  appropriation  is  asked  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  more  remote  and  poorer 
States,  to  whose  borders  many  an  immigrant  would  be  at- 
tracted by  a  generous  exhibition  of  the  many  and  various 
elements  of  wealth,  in  which  every  part  of  the  country 
abounds  in  such  marvelous  profusion. 
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Speech  Delivebed  in  the  House  op  Kepeesentatives  . 

JAHDABY  27,    1871. 

The  house  having  under  consideration  the  joint  resolution  (S,  B. 
No.  2C2)  authorizing  tho  appointment  of  commisaionera  in  relation 
to  the  republic  of  Dominica — • 

Mr.  Kelley  said : 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  desire  of  President  Grant  to  ac- 
quire direct  trade  with  and  a  footing  upon  San  Domingo, 
the  richest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  inspired  by  a  keen 
perception  of  the  commercial  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  action  of  Washington  and  his  most 
illustrious  successors  in  the  presidental  office.  On  the  14th 
of  October,  1789,  less  than  six  months  after  his  inaugura- 
tion, "Washington  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  Mr. 
G-ouverceur  Morris,  who  was  then  representing  us  in 
Europe,  in  which  he  said : 

"  Let  it  be  strongly  impressed  on  your  mind  that  the  privilege  of 
carrying  our  productions  in  otir  own  vessels  to  their  islands,  and 
bringiug  in  return  the  productions  of  those  islands  to  our  ports  and 
markets,  is  regarded  hero  as  of  the  greatest  importance." 

Time  and  observation  increased  Washington's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  our  country.  He 
adhered  to  the  point  with  the  tenacity  which  characterizes 
the  efforts  of  President  Grant.  And  in  his  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Jay,  our  minister  to  England,  nearly 
five  years  after  his  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  in  May,  1794, 
he  said ; 

"  If  to  the  actual  footing  of  our  commerce  and  navigation  in  the 
British  European  dominions  could  be  added  the  privilege  of  carrying 
directly  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  West  Indies,  in,  o«r 
hottoms  generally,  or  of  certain  specified  burdens,  the  articles  whitA 
by  the  act  of  Parlianient,  (28  Geo.  III.,  cheep.  6,)  may  he  carried 
thither  in  British  bottoms,  and  of  bringing  others  thmce  direcUy  to 
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the  United  States  in  Amencan  bottoms,  thfe  would  afford  an  accept- 
able basis  of  treaty  for  a  term  not  esceeding  fifteen  years." 

It  was  not,  however,  permitted  the  Father  of  his  Country 
to  secure  to  its  people  this  important  commercial  privilege, 
even  as  to  a  few  articles  and  in  vessels  of  limited  tonnage. 
Presidents  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  made  the  same  object  a  leading  feature  of 
their  respective  administrations,  but  with  like  want  of  sue- 
eesa.  It  is  possible  that  the  younger  Adams  might  have  suc- 
ceeded but  for  the  fact  that  what  Washington  and  the  others 
had  sued  for  as  a  privilege  he  demanded  as  a  right.  By 
thus  placing  the  negotiation  upon  a  new  footing  he  failed  as 
the  others  had  done.  At  the  end  of  more  than  forty  years, 
however.  President  Jackson  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  most  desirable  object ;  and  to  his  administration  be- 
longs the  glory  of  its  consummation  and  the  immense  and 
immediate  expansion  of  our  commerce  that  ensued. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask  why  the  fathers  of 
the  country  were  so  anxious  for  the  privilege  of  direct 
trade  with  the  West  Indies,  and  why  the  European  powers 
who  had  dominion  over  the  archipelago  so  persistently  re- 
fused to  accord  us  the  privilege  of  direct  communication 
with  our  neighbors,  of  whose  productions  we  have  ever  been 
such  large  consumers  ?  It  was  because  those  Govern- 
ments saw,  as  clearly  as  the  statesmen  of  our  country,  the 
importance  to  the  American  Republic  of  unrestricted  trade 
with  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  whose  waters  wash 
our  shores. 

The  fathers  of  the  country  having  been  forced  into 
armed  rebelhon  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  Great 
Britain  upon  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  and 
manufacturing  and  commercial  power,  had  learned  that 
international  trade  conducted  exclusively  along  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  between  nations  producing  the  same  com- 
modities, could  not  be  generally  profitable  to  the  people 
of  both  countries,  and  must,  if  left  to  the  government  of 
the  laws  of  trade,  utiinflaenced  by  a  tariff  of  compensatory 
duties,  be  ultimately  beneficial  only  to  those  countries 
whose  mines  had  been  opened,  industries  established,  tools 
and  machinery  paid  for,  by  past  profits,  and  who,  with 
skilled  and  disciplined  laborers  and  artisans,  were  also  in 
the  enjoyment  of  capita! ;  and  must  prevent  or  restrict  the 
progress  in  the  arts  of  the  younger  competitor,  whose 
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mines  were  to  be  opened,  faotories  built,  machinery  ac- 
quired, indtistriea  organized  ;  and  all  this  with  inadequate 
capital,  as  was  the  case  with  the  United  States. 

The  only  commerce  in  which  our  fathers  could  hope  to 
engage  with  advantage  was  with  non-manufacturing  and 
tropical  countries,  from  which  they  could  obtain  those 
articles  of  food  and  raw  material  for  manufacture  which  we 
do  not  produce,  and  whose  people  would  require  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fields  and  workshops  of  our  colder  country. 
To  prevent  the  young  Eepublic  from  carrying  to  and  from 
the  West  Indies  was  to  deprive  it  of  the  power  to  establish 
a  commercial  marine,  such  as  might  provide  and  man  a 
navy  in  time  of  war ;  and  to  add  to  the  price  of  tropical 
food  and  raw  material  its  people  might  require  for  con- 
sumption as  food  or  in  the  arts  the  cost  of  transportation, 
first  to  the  mother  country  and  thence  to  our  porta,  with 
profits  and  eommissions  to  foreign  merchants  and  hankers. 
Hence  it  was  that  every  American  patriot  saw  that  direct  and 
even  unrestricted  trade  with  the  West  India  islands  would 
he  a  blessing  to  the  country,  and  every  European  statesman 
perceived  with  equal  clearness  that  our  maritime  and 
manufacturing  power  must  be  greatly  restricted,  and  we 
continue  to  be  producers  of  raw  materials  only,  so  long  as 
this  boon  could  be  withheld  from  us. 

Nor,  sir,  are  these  considerations  less  potent  to-day  than 
they  were  in  the  infancy  of  the  country.  The  treachery 
of  our  great  commercial  rival  has  swept  that  part  of  our 
commercial  marine  which  was  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce from  the  sea,  and  her  ships  are  largely  engaged  in 
bringing  the  productions  of  the  West  Indies  to  our  ports. 
Meanwhile  the  export  duties  laid  by  the  Governments  of 
the  islands,  including  the  Dominican  republic,  upon  ma- 
hogany, fustic,  logwood,  satin-wood,  lance- wood,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  other  articles,  and  the  import  duties  which,  al- 
though they  do  not  compete  with  our  industries,  but  enter 
into  our  food  or  are  consumed  in  our  manufactures,  we 
absurdly  impose  upon  them,  are  taxes  upon  our  industry, 
handicapping  it  iu  its  race  with  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  Europe. 

The  fathers  also  saw  the  incompatibility  of  maintaining, 
under  the  simple  Government  they  had  founded,  a  large 
standing  army  and  navy.  They  perceived  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  war  in  time  of  peace,  but  they  felt  them- 
selves unable  to  bear  the  cost,  and  clearly  perceived  the 
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danger  to  republican  institutions  of  maintaining  great 
armies  or  a  great  navy  during  peace,  and  wisely  determined 
to  rely  upon  the  militia  for  the  exigencies  of  war.  As  to  land 
forces,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  executing  this  purpose  ; 
but  if  they  were  to  rely  upon  the  people  for  ships,  officers, 
and  sailors  in  war,  they  must  establish  and  maintain  a 
commerce  sufficiently  extended  to  make  ships  profitable 
and  create  a  constantly  augmenting  commercial  marine. 
Looking  at  our  extended  coast,  they  saw  that  if  we  were 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  it  and  to  maintain  our  flag  upon 
the  sea  we  must  have  ship-yards  at  many  points  along  the 
coast,  skill  and  capital  to  use  them  to  advantage,  and  the 
trade  in  which  to  profitably  engage  the  vessels  they  would 
construct.  Tbey  believed  in  the  constitutional  right  to 
promote  these  great  national  objects  by  special  legislation, 
and  did  it  promptly  and  successfully.  Denied  the  privi- 
lege of  trading  with  the  West  Indies  they  secured  to 
American  built  ships,  owned  by  American  citizens  domi- 
ciled within  the  country,  the  entire  carrying- trade  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  September  1,  1789,  for  regulating  the  coasting  trade, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

This  beneficent  act,  preceding  which  but  ten  laws  had 
been  signed  by  Washington,  and  which  British  ship- 
builders are  imploring  us  to  repeal,  limits  the  carrying  be- 
tween any  ports  of  the  United  States  to  vessels  bearing  an 
American  register,  and  denies  such  register  to  any  vessel 
not  built  within  the  States,  and  belonging  wholly  to  a 
citizen  or  citiaena  thereof,  and,  by  section  five,  denies  any 
part  of  our  domestic  carrying-trade  even  to  a  "ship  or 
vessel  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  usually  residing  in  any  foreign  country, 
unless  he  be  an  agent  for  or  a  partner  in  some  house  or 
copartnership  consisting  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
actually  carrying  on  trade-in  the  said  States." 

We  have  to  thank  the  prescience  which  ordained  these 
wise  provisions  in  the  earliest  days  of  our  national  ex- 
istence for  the  magnificent  results  achieved  upon  the  ocean 
and  lakes  by  our  Navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  for  the  com- 
manding proportions  our  commercial  marine  had  assumed 
when  the  unhappy  rebellion  enabled  England  to  drive  it 
from  the  sea,  and  for  the  ability  of  our  merchants  to  fur- 
nish the  Government  promptly  with  adeq^uate  transporta- 
tion for  troops  and  munitions  of  war  and  to  maintain  a 
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substantial  blockade  of  more  than  two  tbousaiid  miles  of 
coast* 

The  acquisition  of  San  Domingo  would  bring  the  terri- 
tory of  that  republic  within  the  influence  of  this  venera- 
ble and  wholesome  law,  and  thus  do  more  to  stimulate  ship- 
building and  expand  the  eommerce  of  the  country  than 
could  be  done  by  giving  effect  to  the  wisest  suggestions 
upon  the  subject  that  have  been  brought  before  the  House 
by  bill  or  report  since  tlie  close  of  the  rebellion. 

No  gentleman  who  has  not  given  special  attention  to  this 
question  can  have  any  idea  of  the  proportion  our  trade 
with  the  West  India  islands  bears  to  our  entire  foreign 
commerce.  Whether  tested  by  the  amount  we  import 
from  each  country,  or  by  the  total  of  onr  imports  and  ex- 
ports to  and  from  each  country,  our  trade  with  the  West 
India  islands  stands  second;  that  with  the  United  King- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  alone  exceeding 
it.  It  is  true  that  our  exports  to  France  exceed  our  ex- 
ports to  the  West  Indies ;  but  our  imports  from  the  islands 
are  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  advance  of  those  from 
France,  The  countries  having  dominion  over  these  islands 
are  carefal  to  so  regulate  their  trade  that  while  the 
American  people  may  be  the  chief  consumers  of  the  raw 
materials  produced  by  their  colonies,  their  own  fields,  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  and  not  ours,  shall  supply  them 
with  cereals  and  the  productions  of  agricultural  and  manu- 

*  The  wisdom  of  this  Inw  is  receiving  a,  new  illustration  !  notwithstanding  the 
immense  amunnt  of  cotton  and  other  hulk;  produots,  formerly  dependent  on 
water  transportation  that  are  now  carried  hy  rail,  and  our  exolusion  by  England's 
protectiTS  system  of  subsidies,  from  eq^nsl  obanoes  in  foreign  conimaree,  thip 
building  and  tho  pradnetion  of  marine  enginery  are  revivisg.  In  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  January  10th,  1871,  Mr.  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr.. 
Chief  uf  Tonnage  DiTiaion,  says  : 

"Our coastwise,  orhomeeommeroe,  ia confined  esclnslvely  to  American  yosaela 
by  the  law  of  1817,  [which  renews  and  extends  the  prorisiona  of  the  act  of  1789] 
a  aimiliar  policy  in  regard  to  home  oommeroe  being  maintained  by  almost  every 
other  oommeroifti  nation  on  the  globe.  In  this  branch  of  our  shipping  we  enjoy 
a  fair  degree  of  prosperity,  and  to-day  onr  oonslwlso  marine  is  larger  and  more 
proaperons  than  that  of  any  other  notion.  Our  entire  ateam  tonnage,  embracing 
the  Atlantio  and  PaoiBo  coasts,  the  Miaaissippi  river  and  ita  tributaries,  and  the 
northern  lakes,  exceeds  the  total  steam  marine  of  Great  Britain,  home  and  for- 

The  faola  reported  by  Mr.  Kimmo  show  that  protection  by  inducing  the  rBpid 
derelopment  of  our  reaourcas,  nnd  quiokeaing  and  augmenting  our  home  trnde, 
has  inoreoaed  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Under  the  loweat  rate  of  duties  we  have 
hod  since  Jnly,  1812,  the  tonnage  built  in  each  year,  aa  appears  by  his  report,  was 
aa  follows : 

In  1857, 133,841;  in  1858, 145,827;  in  1859,  75,081;  in  1860, 115,841.  While 
nndsr  the  highest  toriff  we  have  ever  had,  the  tonnage  built  in  ea*h  year  has 
been  aa  followa :  in  1867,  Ili6,343,-  in  1868,  196,962;  in  1860,164,338;  in  187", 
135,351.    Ayernge  under  the  low  tariff  12 9,89 7i  tone,  under  the  high  t^iff,  185, 
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facturing  skill  and  industry.  In  order  that  gentlemen 
may  have  the  subject  fairly  and  fully  before  them,  I  pre- 
sent a  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  all  other  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  commerce  and  navigation.     It  is  as  follows. 


Coiinlrio*-. 

,.,.« 

..„„. 
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£147,362,493 
7,44i,3M 
247,075 
71,620,108 
48,087,410 
67,430,749 

27,397,958 

41,089,801 

14,828,487 

3,838,346 

6,841,864 

10,060,834 

8,141,074 

1,344,922 

6,886,686 

1,581,637 

4,183,365 

16,S3S 

278,964 

678,718 

1,836,070 

2,6S0,6y2 

1,144,248 

371,409 

303,997 

1,180,741 

200,929 

104,606 

191,378 

42;47T 

80,001 

798,913 

$262,288,129 
8,283,207 
8,683,531 
35,076,591 
54,834,600 
28,638,550 

26,849,324 
9,040,068 
9,782,403 
6,474,663 
243,648 
7,056,634 
6,399,835 
221,799 
4,1H360 
1,629,714 
4,071,293 
3,466,57* 
2,678,314 
1,378,691 
158,636 
868,416 
1,208,697 
1,666,963 
105,632 
377,867 
154,442 
84,237 
200,316 

1,017^016 

Maxioo,  Central  and  South  AmenBa.. 
Hamburg,  Eremen,  Prussia,  andNorth 

80,119,299 

Itomiaioa  of  Canada  and  other  British 
China 

67,939,126 

I^y 

Spanish  poasessions  not  named  aboTfl. 

6,907,485 

678,596 
■    269,047 
255,715 
243,20a 
80,001 

Fortiiguese  poaaeasiona    do.    do. 

^82,377,687 

$629,510,302 

EFFECT   OF  THE   ACQUISITION   UPON  SLAVERY. 

Some  of  my  friends  who  remember  the  energy  with 
which  X  have  hitherto  opposed  the  acq-uisition  of  southern 
territory  may  deem  me  inconsistent  in  advocating  earnestly, 
as  I  do,  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo ;  but  if  they  will 
listen  for  a  moment  they  will,  I  think,  perceive  that  I  could 
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not  mamtain  my  consistency  and  do  otherwise.  Believing, 
as  I  have  long  done,  that  commerce,  to  be  generally  and 
enduringly  profitable  to  both  parties,  must  cross  parallels 
of  latitude  and  not  run  upon  them,  I  have  believed  that  it 
would  add  to  the  completeness  of  our  country  to  acquire 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  territory  with  the  people  of  which 
we  might  exchange,  under  our  own  revenue  system,  with- 
out the  interposition  of  duties,  the  products  of  our  northern 
fields  and  workshops  for  the  many  commodities  which  they 
produce  but  which  we  cannot,  and  of  which  we  are  large 
consumers.  But,  sir,  notwithstanding  these  convictions, 
and  the  fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
I  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  hostile  to  the 
armed  occupation  of  Yucatan,  as  suggested  by  President 
Polk  in  his  message  of  April  29,  1848,  and  regarded  the 
Ostend  manifesto  and  other  efforts  to  acquire  Cuba,  as  out- 
rages upon  humanity  and  qur  republican  institutions. 

I  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  constitutionality  of  these 
measures.  They  were  projected  in  pursuance  of  prece- 
dents which,  though  confessedly  indefensible  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  had  vindicated  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  the  country,  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
and  the  I'loridas.  My  hostility  to  them  did  not,  there- 
fore, rest  on  constitutional  scruples,  but  upon  the  fa.ct 
that  they  were  efforts  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery 
and  to  perpetuate  that  accursed  institution.  They  were  all 
favorite  measures  of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  degene- 
rate leaders  array  themselves  against  the  acquisition  of 
San  Domingo,  and  have  resisted  with  all  their  power  the 
ordering  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
accepting  dominion  over  it.  Absurdly — I  had  almost  said 
impiously — they  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  Jefferson 
and  Jackson,  but  do  not  believe  in  the  expansion  of  our 
country  and  its  manifest  destiny.  They  are  purblind  and 
without  faith  in  the  capacity,  of  man  for  self-government, 
and  I  apprehend  that  tney  and  I  have  changed  grounds  on 
this  question  for  the  same  reason.  They  resist  the  acqui- 
sition of  San  Domingo  because  it  will  extend  the  area  of 
freedom  and  give  republican  institutions,  common  schools, 
a  free  press,  our  laws,  language,  literature,  and  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  civilisation  to  a  tropical  people,  moat 
of  whom  are  of  African  descent,  while  I  give  it  my  sup- 
port for  this  as  chief  among  a  thousand  reasons,  each  one 
of  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  conclusive. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  waded  through  a 
sea  of  blood  aad  encumbered  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity with  mountains  of  debt  in  abolishing  human  slavery  and 
making  our  institutions  throughout  our  broad  limits  homo- 
geneous and  harmonious  with  the  fundamental  principles 
that  underlie  them.  And  yet,  air,  we  are  to-day  the  sup- 
port and  buttress  of  slavery  wherever  it  exists  upon  the 
continent  or  islands  of  America,  as  we  must  continue  to  be 
until  we  shall  acquire  tropical  territory,  on  which  to  grow 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  tobacco  equal  to  that  of  Cuba.  By 
the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo,  and  by  no  other  peaceable 
means,  we  can  overthrow  both  slavery  and  Spanish  supre- 
macy in  Cuba,  for  wc  consume  fully  seventy  per  cent,  of 
Ler  exports,  every  pound  of  which  might  ho  produced  by 
free  labor  in  San  Domingo. 

Few  gentlemen  have  probably  considered  the  question 
in  this  connection,  and  1  beg  leave  to  invite  attention  to 
a  few  facts  illustrative  of  its  importance.  But  before 
doing  30,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  San  Domingo  pro- 
duces large-grained  white  coftee  equal  to  that  of  Java, 
and  vastly  superior  to  the  green  coffee  of  Brazil,  with 
sugars,  molasses,  and  melada  equal  in  quality  to  those  of 
Cuba,  and  tobacco  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
best  smoking  tobacco  from  the  finest  fields  of  that  island ; 
and  that  were  the  production  of  these  articles  stimulated 
by  the  sense  of  security  that  would  be  imparted  by  our 
acquisition  of  her  territory  and  by  the  admission  of  her 
productions  to  our  ports  free  of^  duty,  it  would  cause 
the  transfer  of  the  American  and  other  foreign  capital 
now  employed  in  Cuba  to  San  Domingo,  and  thereby 
people  the  latter  and  increase  her  productions  and  de- 
prive Cuba  of  the  power  to  support  the  Spanish  army, 
which  holds  her  in  subjection,  or  to  make  the  con- 
tributions toward  the  support  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
which  now  regards  her  as  its  most  profitable  appendage, 
fk  Cuba  owes  its  commercial  importance  to  the  tact  that 
Saa  Domingo  has  been  distracted  and  desolated  by  war 
and  oppression  from  the  year  of  its  discovery  to  the  pre- 
sent date.  Hispaniola,  as  San  Domingo  was  first  called, 
was  onee  the  most  fertile,  most  highly  cultivated,  and 
moat  productive  of  all  the  West  India  islands;  but  she 
has  relapsed  into  a  wilderness  and  would  present  to  the 
enterprise  that  would  seek  her  fields,  under  the  sense  of  se- 
curity imparted  by  American  law  and  administration,  as 
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fertile  and  virgin  a  soil  as  she  did  to  tbe  followers  of  Co- 
lumbus nearly  four  centuries  ago. 

The  population  of  the  entire  island  iu  1492-93  was  be- 
lieved to  exceed  a  million,  but  such  were  tbe  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  tbe  Spaniards  that  an  enumeration  made  in 
1507  showed  that  the  native  population  had  been  reduced 
by  the  exhausting  labors  demanded  from  tbe  enslaved 
natives  in  the  unventilated  gold  mines,  and  the  barba- 
rous means  by  which  their  labor  was  enforced,  to  sixty 
thousand.  Another  enumeration,  made  by  an  officer 
known  as  the  distributor  of  Indians,  in  1514,  showed  that 
the  number  bad  been  reduced  to  fourteen  thousand ;  and 
tbe  history  of  the  island  from  these  early  dates  to  the 
close  of  the  war  between  Hayti  and  Dominica  is  but  a 
continuous  story  of  wrong,  outrage,  and  desolation.  After 
consulting  the  beat  authorities  to  which  I  have  access,  I 
estimate  the  entire  population  of  the  island  at  this  time 
at  from  one  million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
number  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  are  within  the 
limits  of  San  Domingo. 

The  natives  welcomed  Columbus  on  his  return  from 
Spain  with  presents,  consisting  chiefly  of  great  quantities 
of  gold,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  progress  through  the  is- 
land, in  1495,  in  grateful  return  he  imposed  tribute  on  all 
of  them  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  requiring  each  one  to 
pay  quarterly  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or  twenty-five 
pounds  of  cotton.  It  is  recorded  by  Captain  James  Bir- 
ney,  in  his  History  of  the  Buccaneers  of  America,  that 
to  prevent  evasion  of  paying  this  tribute  Columbus  caused 
"rings  or  tokens  to  be  produced,  in  the  nature  of  re- 
ceipts, which  were  given  to  the  islanders  on  their  paying 
the  tribute,  and  any  islander  found  without  such  a  mark 
in  his  possession  ivaa  deemed  not  to  have  paid,  and  was 
proceeded  against." 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  intelligent  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  Cuba«and 
San  Domingo,  I  said  to  him,  "  What  would  be  tbe  effect 
of  American  occupation  of  San  Domingo,  or  its  acquisi- 
tion by  us,  upon  the  productions  and  commerce  of  the  is- 
land ?  "     To  which  he  replied : 

"In  Sve  years  from  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event  San  Do- 
mingo will  have  leanmed  her  former  station  among  the  producing 
and  eommercia!  countries  of  the  world,  and  will  have  become  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  island  in  the  Archipelago.  Under 
each  new  circumstances  it  will  far  evceed  the  Cuba  of  to-day.    San 
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noming-0  18  in  my  juilginent  worth  fi^e  times  what  Cnba  is  wortTi. 
I'rior  to  the  revolution  of  1789  and  1790,  San  Domineo  waa  the 
wealtliieat  American  colonial  possession  owned  by  auj  nation.  The  ■ 
Prenth  part  was  immensely  prosperous,  althoogh  the  French  had 
kept  it  bnt  a  few  years.  I  have  not  the  figorea  at  hand.bat,  having 
examined  them,  assure  yon  that  the  exports  of  coffee,  tobacco, 
sugar,  indigo,  cocoa,  and  other  prodnctions  sustain  my  assertion. 
The  Spanisa  side  was  also  very  prosperona.  In  fact,  the  whole  is- 
land was  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  mines  were  yielding 
iai-ge  quantities  of  gold.  Since  the  revolution  of  1190,  when  the 
blacks  expelled  the  French  from  San  Domingo,  the  condition  of  the 
country  has  retrograded,  and  very  little  progress  has  sinue  been 
made  in  Hayti." 

In  view  of  these  facta  we  may  certainly  regard  the  soil 
of  Dominiea  as  virgin,  and  hy  embracing  it  under  our 
jurisdiction  do  for  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  world 
what  Columbus  and  their  Catholic  majesties  might  have 
done  could  they  have  founded  a  liberal  republic  whose 
affairs  should  be  so  administered  as  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

The  march  of  our  prosperity  haa  marked  and  measured 
the  prosperity  of  the  ruling  classes  in  Cuba.  In  1820  she 
prodacedbut  fifty  thousand  tons  of  sugar,  and  in  1868,  to 
meet  our  increased  wants,  she  produced  nine  hundred 
thousand  tons.  The  increase  has  always  been  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  market  our  country  afforded.  It 
was  to  supply  our  market  that  she  maintained  the  slave 
trade  with  Africa,  and  still  patronizes  the  equally  inhuman 
and  murderous  traffic  in  coolies.  Enriched  by  our  patro- 
nage she  employs  to-day  both  of  these  execrable  agencies 
in  our  service.  Let  me  prove  this.  She  ships  her  sugar 
in  the  following  proportions:  seventy  per  cent,  directly 
to  the  United  States ;  twenty-two  per  cent,  to  Great  Bri- 
tain direct,  and  to  Falmouth  or  a  market ;  two  per  cent, 
to  Spain,  {a  large  estimate);  and  six  per  cent,  to  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  to  South  America. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  Cuba  has  maintained  and  does 
maintain  the  slave  trade  and  the  coolie  trade  in  order  to 
supply  our  wants.  More  and  worse  than  this,  prior  to 
1861  she  imported  her  victims  chiefly  under  our  flag,, 
though  our  law  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy. 
Spain  had  bound  herself  by  treaty  with  England  to  abo- 
lish the  slave  trade,  for  doing  which  she  received  what  she 
deemed  ample  compensation ;  yet  slaves  continued  to  be 
introduced  clandestinely  under  the  Spanish  flag,  under  the 
administration  of  every  captain  general ;  but  the  favorite 
flag  of  the  slave-trader  was  the  stars  and  stripes,  because 
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vessels  bearing  it  were  exempt  from  search  by  British 
cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  execution  of  the 
slave-trader,  Gordon,  at  New  York,  in  1861,  put  a  stop  to 
the  use  of  our  flag  to  cover  this  unholy  traffic.  Since 
then  comparatively  few  slaves  have  been  introduced  into 
Cuba,  but  the  number  of  coolies  imported  annually  has 
greatly  increased. 

OUR    RESPONSIBILITY,  AND    HOW   WE    MAY    AVOID    IT. 

Such  are  our  responsibilities;  and  it  is  nov^^  in  our 
power  to  control  the  whole  subject,  not  by  ravishing  Na- 
both's  vineyard,  but  by  conlirming  hia  title  thereto  and 
enabling  him  to  enjoy  in  serene  confldeaee  hia  vine  and 
fig-tree. 

The  duty  of  two  cents  a  pound  imposed  by  our  laws 
on  raw  sugar  with  those  on  molasses,  melada,  tobacco, 
and  other  productions  common  to  both  ialauda  would 
make  it  so  much  more  profitable  to  produce  them  in  San 
Domingo  than  in  Cuba  that  the  Spanish  despots  and  native 
slaveholders  who  govern  that  ialand  would  have  no  need 
for  new  victims,  but  would  find  a  steadily  diminishing 
market  for  the  crops  grown  by  those  thej'  now  hold  in 
bondage. 

The  duties  on  imports  from  Cuba  into  this  country  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1870,  all  of  whieti 
could  have  been  raised  by  free  labor  in  San  Domingo, 
amounted  to  $32,268,750,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  were 
$52,964,225.  This  statement  embraces  only  sugar,  molas- 
ses, melada,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  which,  though  the  princi- 
pal, are  not  our  only  imports  from  Cuba.  The  whole 
could  have  been  grown  in  San  Domingo,  together  with 
immense  quantities  of  cofi'ee,  cocoaj  indigo,  and  the  valu- 
able woods  of  the  island.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  each  of  the  commodities  named  that 
we  imported  from  Cuba  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
value  thereof,  and  the  duty  to  which  they  were  subject  at 
three  cents  per  pound  of  sugar,  eight  cents  per  gallon  on 
i,  and  three  cents  per  pound  on  melada : 


Sngar,  lbs.. ..801,633.343 
Molasses,  gals.  45,084,152 

$38,086,448 

$24,049,000 

9,696,783 

3,606,732 

Melada,  lbs...  35,828,'i':i 

1,247,249 

1,074,863 

l^obacco     and 

cigars 

3,933,745 

3,538,155 

$52,964,225      $32,268,750 
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I  need  not  further  elaborate  this  point  to  merchant  or 
philanthropist,  for  every  man  who  will  dispassionately 
consider  the  facts  presented  will  admit  that,  were  San 
Domingo  free,  and  her  people  strengthened  by  the 
sense  of  seuiirity  that  wonlo  be  derived  from  American 
protection  agaioat  Haytian  or  other  invasion,  and  were  her 
savannas  and  hi!l-sides  cultivated,  as  they  then  might  be, 
with  modern  appliances  and  American  energy,  slavery 
would  cease  to  be  valuable  to  Cuba,  and  Spain  would  be 
divested  of  interest  in  her  as  a  colony.  This  is  the  age 
of  commerce,  and  the  laws  of  trade  are  invincible.  By 
accepting  San  Domingo  we  can  peaceably  emancipate  the 
whole  archipelago,  and  secure  to  those  of  our  people 
whose  constitution  fits  them  for  tropical  homes  possession 
and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  most  productive  island 
of  the  world. 

EXTEKT    TO    ^ 


I  have  said  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  sacrifices  we  made  in 
abolishing  slavery,  we  are  its  support  and  buttress  through- 
out the  worid.  We  cannot  ascertain  precisely  the  total 
amount  of  slave  products  imported  into  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year,  but  I  find  enough  in  the  four  lead- 
ing articles  mentioned,  together  with  coffee,  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  my  proposition,  and  to  show,  by  the  amount 
of  duties  collected  from  these  articles,  that  if  we  could  pro- 
duce them  within  the  limits  of  our  revenue  system,  as  San 
Domingo  would  be  if  accepted  by  us,  we  could  overthrow 
slavery  on  every  island  of  the  archipelago,  and  so  far  im- 
pair its  value  in  Brazil  as  to  make  emancipation  probable. 
The  value  of  slave-grown  productions  imported  from  Cuba, 
Porto  Eico,  and  Brazil  during  that  year  was  $79,414,049, 
being  seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  entire  imports  of  the 
country,  and  the  amount  of  duties  on  them  $45,930,374,  or 
nearly  twenty -fou  r  per  cent,  of  the  total  duties  collected  for 
the  year. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  articles  named  which  we  imported  from  slave-labor 
countries  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  of 
duties  collected  thereon.  Of  those  from  Cuba,  which  I  have 
already  given  in  detail,  I  refer  but  to  the  value  and  amount 
of  duties: 
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Cuba ;  Value. 

Total J52,964.225 

Porto  Rico  ; 

Sngar,lbs 130,'706,182      6,081,072 

Molasses,  gals 7,119,928      2,046,172 

Brazil : 

Coffee,lbs 183,413456    18,322,580 

179,414,049 


As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  San  Domingo  is  capable 
of  producing  an  equal  amount  of  all  the  commodities  em- 
braced in  this  statement;  and  she  can  do  this  without  im- 
pairing her  capacity  to  export  mahogany,  eatin,  and  other 
woods  for  furniture,  indigo,  and  a  considerable  list  of  dye- 
woods.  That  portion  of  the  island  which  belongs  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  could  support  a  population  of  five 
million  people  and  an  immense  export  trade,  yet  the  ex- 
ports of  the  entire  island,  embracing  Hayti  and  San  Do- 
mingo, to  this  country  for  the  last  year  were  but  $979,655 
of  which  $419,700,  or  about  four-ninths,  came  to  us  in 
■foreign  vessels.  The  people  of  Dominica  are  not  only  with- 
out machinery,  but  without  the  simplest  tools  for  agriculture 
or  the  arts.  There  is  Hot  ah  iron  plow  within  the  limits 
of  the  repubho  nor  the  simplest  form,  of  a  saw-mill,  though 
among  the  leading  exports  are  mahogany,  lignum-vitse, 
fustic,  logwood,  lance,  satin,  and  other  woods;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  what  would  be  the  value  and  extent 
of  the  productions  of  the  country  under  the  application  of 
modern  improvements -in  science,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  the  processes  for  raanufacturing  sugar  and  reducing 
fine  woods  to  slab  and  veneer,  or  the  stimulus  that  would 
be  given  to  American  ship- building,  the  production  of 
agricultural  and  other  implements,  and  to  our  carrying 
trade  and  commerce,  by  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  island  by  American  intelligence  and  enterprise. 

FALSE    POSITION    OP    THE     DEMOCRAeY    ON"   THIS    SUBJECT. 

Those  who  lead  the  Democratic  party  and  claim  to  have 
inherited  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son cannot  see  that  any  advantage  is  to  result  to  the 
country  from  the,  acquisition  of  San  Domingo.  They  can- 
not even  tolerate  inquiry  into  the  propriety  thereof.  They 
dread  territorial  expansion,  and  would  rather  let  our  ocean 
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commerce  perish  and  the  country  remain  tributarj  to 
Spain  and  Brazil  than  incur  the  risk  of  accepting  Sao 
Domingo  from  a  people  who  seek  peace  and  security 
by  adopting  our  institutions  and  identifying  their  for- 
tunes and  fate  with  ours.  Could  anything  be  more 
absurd  than  the  pretentious  claim  of  these  timid  and 
purblind  beings  to  be  inspired  by  tlie  spirit  of  Jeiferson 
and  Jackson  ? 

There  was  never  a  day  in  the  life  of  the  Democratic 
party,  before  slavery  was  abolished,  on  which  it  would  not; 
gladly  have  availed  itself  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  un- 
restricted and  direct  trade  with  the  West  India  islands, 
and  to  plant  upon  the  grandest  of  them  an  outpost  of  our 
country  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  safety  in  time  of 
war.  Worthy  and  respected  as  was  General  Lewis  Cass, 
he  was  never  regarded  as  among  the  far-sighted  and 
courageous  leaders  of  his  party.  There  were  always  those 
who  would  gladly  have  elevated  him  to  the  Presidency, 
yet  few  regarded  him  as  preeminently  qualified  to  lead 
public  opinion  or  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  He  was 
characterized  by  a  broad  measure  of  good  practical  sense, 
but  not  by  keen  foresight;  yet  he  foresaw  more  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  than  these  men,  who 
have  lived  through  it  and  witnessed  all  its  stirring  events, 
are  even  now  able  to  see. 

The  influence  that  steam  was  to  exercise  in  ocean  com- 
merce and  naval  warfare  had  been  but  dimly  foreshadowed 
in  1848 ;  yet,  on  the  10th  of  May,  in  that  year,  General 
Cass  addressed  the  Senate  of  the  IJnited  States  ia  support 
of  Mr.  Polk's  proposition  to  take  armed  occupation  of 
Yucatan,  in  order,  as  was  their  theory,  to  prevent  England 
from  getting  possession  thereof,  and  to  countervail  her  in- 
fluence in  setting  up  the  Mosquito  king.  There  had  then 
been  no  contest  between  Ericsson's  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mac.  Prance  and  England  had  no  navy  of  ponderous  iron 
ships.  The  bulky  commerce  of  the  world  was  still  carried 
in  wooden  vessels,  under  sail.  Yet  General  Casa  foresaw 
what,  as  I  have  said,  the  blind  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  incapable  of  perceiving  to-day.  They  have  not 
yet  discovered  that  depots  for  fuel  are  a  paramount  ne- 
cessity for  commercial  nations,  and  that  without  them 
steam  navigation  must  be  circumscribed  and  inefficient ; 
hut  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  General  Casa 
said: 
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"The  application  of  steam-power  to  armed  vessels  has  introduced 
an  improvement  which  may  occasion  an  entire  change  in  naval  war- 
fare. It  is  difficult  to  foresee  its  consequences,  or  ttie  effect  it  may 
hereafter  oroduce.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,,that  armed  steam 
vessels,  of  a  size  and  draught  suitable  to  the  navigation  they  are 
designed  to  encounter,  will  take  a  decisive  part  in  naval  operations. 
Depots  for  fuel  become,  therefore,  of  paramount  necessity  for  com- 
mercial .nations.  Without  them  their  steam  navigation  will  be 
circumscribed  and  inefficient.  With  them,  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  to  vessels  as  thay  caU  for  them,  the  world  may  be  circum- 
navigated, and  steam-power  everywhere  used.  Now,  sir,  we  have 
no  places  of  deposit  anywhere  but  at  home,  and  England  has  thein 
everywhere.  She  has  selected  her  positions  for  that  purpose  with 
that  foresight  which  marks  her  character,  and  she  will  keep  them 
at  all  times  supplied  with  abundance  of  necessary  fuel.  The  advan- 
tages she  will  derive  from  this  system  of  policy  are  sufficiently 
obvious,  and  we  must  depend  upon  our  energy  to  meet  them  as  best 
we  can  when  the  proper  time  cotaes." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  acquisition  of  Siin  Domingo  would  not 
only  increase  our  ocean  commerce  and  enable  us  to  rely 
mainly  upon  a  volunteer  navy  for  war  purposes,  but  it 
would  give  us  such  a  depot  and  coaling  station  as  could  be 
established  on  no  other  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea.  The 
Bay  of  Samana  is  unequaled  in  extent,  beauty,  and  safety, 
and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  report  of  General  McOlellan,  the 
hills  around  it  are  filled  with  coal  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  workshop  and  the  generation  of  steam,  and 
crowned  with  wood  fit  for  naval  purposes,  Man's  ex- 
perience discloses  no  want  for  which  nature  has  not  made 
ample  provision ;  and  the  Bay  of  Samana,  in  its  extent  and 
safety  and  the  mineral  deposits  and  forests  of  timber  which 
surround  it,  seems  to  have  been  preordained  for  a  great 
naval  station,  and  one,  too,  that  would  give  the  nation 
to  which  it  might  belong  control  of  the  passages  through 
the  archipelago,  of  our  southern  coast  and  of  the  shores  of 
Central  and  the  northern  part  of  South  America. 

The  scheme  of  the  pro-slavery  Democracy  of  1848  for 
the  armed  occupation  of  Yucatan  having  failed,  and  the 
necessity  for  a  station  for  supplies  and  repairs  having 
pressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  successive  Administra- 
tions, President  Pierce  ordered  then  Captain  since  General 
George  B.  McOlellan  to  repair  to  the  Dominican  republic, 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  fitness  of  its  bays  and 
harbors  for  such  a  station.  A  copy  of  his  report  is  before 
me.  It  is  dated  August  27,  1854.  He  says  he  found  three 
good  harbors,  of  which  Samana  was  the  best,  the  others 
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being  Mansanilla  and  Ocoa,  He  found  excellent  oak  and 
yellow  pine  fit  for  use  in  naval  construction,  and  palm  and 
other  trees  adequate  for  the  construction  of  durable  wharves 
in  a  tropical  sea.  One  of  these,  the  name  of  which  escaped 
his  memory  before  he  made  his  report,  he  learned  was 
peculiarly  free  from  liability  to  attack  by  worms,  the 
special  foe  to  timber  when  exposed  to  salt  water  at  tropical 
temperature.  He  also  found  bituminous  coal  in  many 
places,  and  certifies  that  specimens  thereof  that  had  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  three  years  burned  well.*  As 
to  the  fitness  of  Samana  for  such  a  station,  he  says : 

"The  best  harbors  in  the  republic  of  Dominica  are  those  of  Sa- 
in ana,  MansBnilla,  and  Ocoa. 

"  Ocoa,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  southern  eoast  of  the  island,  is 
entirely  out  of  uie  usual  track  of  navigation,  and  commands  nothing. 
Mansanilla,  on  the  northern  coast,  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  to 
the  westward,  is  too  far  from  the  Mona  passage,  is  somewhat  out  of 
the  way  from  the  passage  between  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  is  badly 
situated  with  regard  to  the  line  of  reefs  extending  eastward  from  the 
Inagua  islands,  besides  having  dangerous  reefs  near  its  entrance. 

"The  harbor  of  Samana  is  ^uiost  directly  in  the  route  of  all  vessels 
using  the  Mona  passage,  and  gives  complete  command  of  that  very 
important  thoroughfare,  which  is  the  most  safely  approached,  and 
most  advantageous  in  its  position  with  regard  to  the  Spanish  main 
and  Caribbean  sea  of  all  the  frequented  passages. 

"Having  reason  to  believe  that  it  possessed  ali  the  requisite  pro- 
perties, and  great  advantages  over  the  others  with  regard  tfl  health 
and  defense,  I  devoted  all  my  time  and  attention  to  its  examination. 
The  bay  of  Samana,  extending  some  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  north  and  south,  is  formed  by  the  narrow 
peninsula  of  the  same  name.  The  entrance  for  vessels  drawing 
more  than  eight  feet  is  contracted  into  two  thousand  yards  by  a  broad 
coral  reef  extending  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay.  At  the 
north  point  of  the  reef  are  five  keys,  the  largest  containing  abontone 
hundred  acres,  the  smallest  a  mere  sand-baiik ;  the  passage  for  vessels 
lies  between  tlie  most  northern  key  and  the  peninsula.  The  largest 
ships  of  the  line  can  enter  this  bay  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  find 
seoure  anchorage  within,  entirely  out  of  cannon  range  fiom  vessels 
outside  the  keys. 

"The  anchorages  and  small  harbors  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
bay  near  the  entrance  are  very  good,  and  have  excellent  holding- 
ground.  The  only  objection  to  this  bay  arises  from  the  rareness  of 
lund  breezes  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  at  least ;  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  large  vessels  to  sail  out,  as  the  channel  is  somewhat  narrow 
lor  them  to  beat  through.  This  difBcnlty  can  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  a  steam.tug,by  kedgin",  or  warping.  Were  the  channel  well 
'  buoyed  out,'  it  is  probable  that  a  ship  oi  the  line  could,  in  case  of 
necessity,  beat  out.    With  respect  to  steamers,  there  is  no  obstacle 
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in  the  way  of  their  catering  or  leaving  at  airy  time  in  the  day  or 
tiight.  The  peninsnia  of  Samana  is  almost  an  island ;  for  at  its  base 
the  land  is  low  and  swampy,  much  cut  ap  by  inlets,  and  overgrown 
with  mangrove  bushes.  The  approach  from  the  mainland  is  for  a 
league  and  a  half  over  a  narrow,  winding  path,  practicable  for  only 
one  man  at  a  time,  partly  under  water  to  the  armpits,  and  in  many 
places  overhead  in  mud  and  wat«r  on  either  side. 

"  The  peninsula  itself  is  high  and  broken ;  the  hills  ranging  from 
a  few  hnndred  to  two  thousand  feet  in  altitude,  eseeedingiy  steep, 
very  irregular  in  direction,  and  interspersed  with  narrow,  sloping' 
.  valleys,  the  whole  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  nnderbush,  vmes, 
and  timber.  It  is  well  watered  by  small  monntain  streams.  The 
predominant  roclt  is  a  limestone,  generally  porous,  but  often  occur- 
ring ofsuch  a  quality  as  to  formagoodbuiidmg'-atone  in  that  climate, 
and  in  localities  convenient  for  working." 

But  General  McClellan'a  report  is  not  the  only  evidence 
furnisbed  by  Democratic  Adininiatrationa  while  statesmen 
of  sagacity  v/eve  at  the  head  of  that  party  of  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  President  Grant's  effort  to  acquire  San 
Domingo.  It  apears  that  Yucatan  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  ambitious  desires  of  Mr.  Polk  and  his  adminis- 
tration. In  February,  1845,  he  sent  Mr,  John  Hogan  as 
"  the  special  agent  and  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  the  island  of  San  Domingo  or  Hayti."  The  duties  en- 
joined on  him  were  "particularly  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port upon  the  present  condition,  capacity,  and  resources  of 
the  new  republic  of  Dominica."  Mr,  Hogan  having  per- 
formed his  duties  made  a  much  more  elaborate  and  in- 
telligent report  than  General  McClellan  submitted  to 
President  Pierce,  nine  years  later.  Let  me  quote  his  de- 
scription of  the  island  and  its  probable  future  relation  to 
the  international  affairs  of  the  world.  In  opening  his  re- 
port he  said : 

"The  island  known  under  the  several  names  of  Hispaniola,  San 
Domingo,  and  Hayti  is,  as  is  well  known,  in  extent  among  the  largest, 
and  in  fertility  of  soil,  character,  and  quantity  of  its  productions, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
central  positionwhich  it  occupies  in  that  archipelago,  separated  from 
Cuba  by  a  channel  of  only  forty  miles,  intermediate  between  Jamaica 
on  the  west  and  Porto  Eico  fin  the  east,  its  vicinity  to  the  com- 
mercial ports  of  the  United  Stat«s;  the  pcovinCM  of  Honduras  and 
Yucatan,  and  what  has  been  long  known  as  the  Spanish  main  of 
South  America,  confer  upon  it  a  political  importance  second  only  to 
its  commercial.  In  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  enterprising  naiiofi 
its  tTiiluenee  would  bej'elt  in  all  the  ramijtcations  of  hwaan  concerns. 
"  This  island  is  again  pecnliar  from  the  number  and  capacity  of  its 
harbors.  The  entire  coast  is  stndded  with  deep  and  valuable  ports, 
and  intersected  with  rivers  penetrating  far  into  the  interior,  which 
render  all  its  resources,  natural  and  industrial,  available  in  augment- 
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ing  the  power  and  extending  the  commerce  of  the  nation  which 
might  either  acquire  the  power  of  sovereignty  over  it  or  become 
connected  with  it  in  the  relations  of  matiial  independence.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  exhibit  at  once  to  your  eye  the  inestimable  value  of 
this  island,  and  its  commanding  position  in  a  military  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  Independently  of  its  own  internal  reaoni'ces, 
mineral  and  agricnltural,  its  position  renders  this  magnifiuent  island 
one  of  the  most  admirable  positions  which  the  world  can  exhibit  for 
a  commercial  emporium.  Its  vast  and  secure  bays  would  afford 
shelter  for  the  congregated  navies  of  the  world.  Its  situation 
renders  it  accessible  to. the  most  im.portant  marts  of  this  continent."  - 

If,  as  Mr,  Plogan  predicts,  the  influence  of  San  Domingo 
is  to  be  felt  in  all  the  ramifications  of  human  concerns, 
bad  it  not  better  be  under  the  inspiration  of  American  re- 
publicanism than  as  the  colony  of  any  of  the  despotic  or 
reactionary  Governments  of  Europe?  That  she  may  put 
forth  her  influence  wisely  and  for  the  good  of  mankind  I 
would  give  her  our  literature,  laws,  and  institutions,  and 
through  her  common  schools  begin  the  work  of  making 
our  language  that  of  the  people  of  the  entire  archipelago. 

But  let  us  hear  further  from  President  Polk's  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Hogan,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  geographical 
position  and  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  her  material  re- 
sources. Recurring  to  the  subject,  and  speaking  first  of 
the  whole  island,  he  says: 

"  The  island,  which  has  of  late  years  resumed  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
blacks  its  original  name  of  Haiti,  or  Hayti,  was  usnally  known  as 
San  Domingo  by  the  English  and  French,  and  as  Hispaniola  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  liesabont  southeast  of  the  island  of  Cnba,  from,  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  channel  of  about  forty  miles  in  width ;  eastwardly 
from  Jamaica,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles ;  west- 
wardly  from  Porto  Rico,  distant  thirty  miles.  It  is  directly  south 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  re- 
moved ;  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  about  nine  hundred  miles ; 
within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Nicaragua,  Yucatan,  and  Honduras,  and 
equally  convenient  to  Trinidad  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  South 
American  continent.  This  commanding  position,  in  both  a  political 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  is  materially  strengthened  by  the 
number  and  capacity  of  its  harbors.  The  Bay  of  Samana,  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  trends  into  the  interior  for  a  depth 
of  eight  leagues,  with  a  proportionate  width,  and  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing all  thenavies  of  the  world.  The  character  of  the  shores  of  this 
bay  and  the  noble  timber  which  covers  the  adjacent  comitry  furnish 
inexhaustible  means  for  repairmg  or  even  building  ships  of  every 
dimension.  This  island  extends,  in  its  greatest  length,  nearly,  from 
east  to  west,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  from  nortli 
to  south  its  gi'eatest  breadth  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
with  a  superflcial  area  of  thirty  thousand  square  miles.     Its  Indian 
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wanie,  Hayti,  meaning  mountainous,  indicates  the  most  striking 
feature  in  its  pliysicul  con  formation,  tlie  moat  elevated  points  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  sis  thousand  feet  above  tlie  surrounding 
ocean.  The  Iiilly  region  is,  however,  intersected  with  numerous  vid- 
leys,  where  the  fertile  character  of  the  soil  and  a,  genial  climate  pro- 
duce an  exuberance  of  the  most  valuable  and  diversified  vegetation. 
In  other  parts  of  the  island  extensive  natural  meadows  or  savannahs 
appear,  which  furnish  an  abundant  provision  for  large  quantities  of 
cattle  and  horses.  San  Domingo  is,  in  genera!,  well  watered  by 
numerous  rivers,  which  penetrate  into  the  interior  and  add  to  the 
productive  capacities  of  a  soil  of  unsurpassed  fertility.  The  irregular 
character  of  the  surface  and  the  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
ocean  occasion  considerable  diversities  of  climate,  varying  from  the 
oppressive  tropical  heat,  which,  combined  with  a  humid  atmosphere, 
renders  some  parts  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  vomito  or  yellow 
fever,  to  the  elevated  mountain  vidges,  where  the  cold  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  unpleasant  to  those  habituated  to  the  more  enervating 
influences  of  the  tropics.  The  excessive  heat,  which  would  other- 
wise be  insupportable,  of  the  sea-board  is,  however,  delightfully 
tempei-ed  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  regularly,  at  ten  o'clock  al.  ra., 
lends  its  refreshing  influences  to  the  weary  and  exhausted  sufferers. 

"  Under  such  propitious  circumstances,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
the  vegetable  products  of  the  island  are  as  abundant  as  they  are  di- 
versified in  character.  Almost  all  the  productions  of  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones  find  a  genial  soil  and  climate  in  some  part  of 
its  various  regions.  The  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  cocoa 
ore  grown  in  great  abundance ;  while  the  plantain,  vanilla,  potato, 
and  other  minor  articles  are  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  valuable  timber,  among  which  are  especially 
to  be  noticed  the  mahogany,  satin-wood,  live-oak,  and  other  useful 
descriptions  of  tree. 

"  Nor  are  the  mineral  riches  of  this  island  less  important.  It  is 
well  known  that  from  the  period  of  its  discovery  by  tlie  Spaniards 
large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  extracted  from  tlie  soil,  chiefly, 
however,  by  washing  from  the  hills.  It  is  known  that  there  also  ex- 
ist the  most  copious  suppUes  of  copper,  coal,  rock-salt,  iron  ore,  nitro, 
aad  other  valuable  minerals.      These,  however,  owing  to  the  dis- 


choicest  treasures  with  a  profuse  hand,  has,  however,  been  the 
victim  of  all  the  misery  which  man  can  inflict  upon  his  brother  man. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  divided  authority  of  France  and  Spain,  the 
former  po^essing  the  western  portion  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  while  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tJiem  was 
irregular,  extendmg  in  a  northerly  and  southwardly  course  aijross  it. 
The  part  belonging  to  Spain  extended  over  rather  a  greater  extent 
of  superfices  than  that  which  appertained  to  France. 

"  About  the  year  1789  the  island  had  perhaps  attained  its  highest 
condition  of  prosperity,  and  its  exports  were  then  deemed  more 
abundant  and  more  valuable  tlian  those  of  Cuba.  At  that  period 
broke  out  those  devastating  intestine  commotions  which  spread 
horror  and  misery  over  this  unfortunate  region,  marked  by  traits  of 
ferocity  and  a  depth  of  human  suffering  rarely  equaled  and  never 
surpassed.    The  black  population  of  the  French  moiety  of  the  island 
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rose  ill  insurrection  against  their  masters ;  a  servile  war  raged  with 
all  its  terrors.  Armies,  the  pride  and  boaat  of  France,  were  anni- 
hilated by  the  combined  inflnencea  of  war  and  climate;  the  negroes 
established  their  ascendency,  and  the  independency  of  the  Haytian 
republic  was  finally  recognized  by  the  French  monarch  in  18^5,  in 
consideration  of  a  large  pecuniary  indemnity,  payable  to  the  former 
proprietorH  of  the  soil. 

"  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  what  cannot  indeed  be  readily 
understood  and  has  not  been  satisfactorily  esplained,  so  far  as  ray 
informatiOQ  extends,  tliat  although  the  political  authority  of  the 
blacks  had  been  extended  as  early  as  1821  over  the  Spauish  portion 
of  the  island,  bo  that  it  was  wholly  subjugated  to  their  sway,  yet 
this  recognition  of  independence  by  Prance  is  in  terms  (estricted 
to  the  French  part  of  the  island. 

"This  extension  of  the  black  authority  continued  without  inter- 
mission ontil  the  opening  of  the  year  1844,  when  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Spanish  portion  o  the  island  raised  the  standard  of  reTolt,  threw 
off  the  ignominious  yoke  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  authorities 
of  Hayti,  and  declared  their  independence.  The  republic  of  Do- 
minica was  then,  constituted.  Since  that  period  the  war  between  the 
two  parties  has  been  continued,  but  the  new  community  has  thus 
far  successfully  maintained  its  independence,  has  organized  a  regular 
form  of  gorernment,  established  a  written  fundamental  constitution 
based  upon  republican  principles,  and  holds  out  the  best  founded 
prospects  of  triumphing  in  the  contest,  even  to  the  extent  of  ex- 
tending its  authority  throughout  the  entire  island. 

"  Such  was  the  origin,  and  in  brief  such  the  present  position  of 
the  new  republic,  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  com- 
missioned. 

"  The  territories  of  the  republic  are  those  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Spain,  and  constjtate  about  a  moiety  of  the  island,  whether  we 
estimate  the  extent  of  country,  the  character  of  the  soil,  and 
generally  the  sources  of  wealth.  The  population  consists  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  of  whom  forty  thousand  are  blacks, 
and  over  one  hundred  thousand  iire  whites." 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  San  Domingo,  the  true  Queen  of 
the  Antilles,  and  aueh  is  the  sad  story  of  her  people.  Her 
natural  wealth  is  boundless,  and  infinite  in  its  variety.  It 
is  also  exhaustless,  for  its  sources  are  perennial ;  yet  her 
impoverished  and  decimated  people  live  in  dread  un- 
certainty, which,  like  the  shadow  of  impending  death, 
precludes  exertion  for  the  future.  Iti  view  of  her  resources 
and  her  many  capacious  bays  and  harbors,  she  should  be  the 
centre  of  a  world-wide  and  busy  commerce ;  but  her  bays 
and  harbors  are  rarely  shadowed  by  a  sail,  and  a  single 
steamer,  the  Tybee,  visiting  her  porta  but  once  a  month, 
suffices  for  the  greater  part  of  her  regular  trade  and  com- 
munication with  the  great  commercial  Republic  whose 
immediate  neighbor  she  is.     Prom  the  depths  of  their  dcs- 
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pairthe  people  of  the  republic  of  Dominica  implore  us  to 
remove  the  dread  shadow  under  which  they  live,  expose 
her  wealth  to  view,  and  cause  it  to  be  applied  to  the  usea 
of  mankind.  Moved  by  their  appeal,  and  instructed  by 
the  action  of  all  his  really  great  predecessors,  the  Presideot 
proposes  to  the  country  to  bless  them  aud  the  world  by 
granting  their  prayer ;  and  for  this  he  is  assailed  by  the 
puny  and  short-sighted  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Against  their  assaults  I  will  not  pause  to  defend  hira.  He 
has  vindicated  to  the  world  and  history  the  singleness  and 
rectitude  of  his  purposes  by  the  selection  of  Benjamin  P. 
Wade,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  as  com- 
missioners to  make  the  inquiries  ordered  by  Congress. 
Truer  men  than  these  he  could  not  have  named,  nor  men 
more  free  from  the  suspicion  of  liability  to  corrupt  or 
sinister  influences ;  and  President  Grant  may  well  express 
a  willingness  to  abide  the  issue  of  their  investigations,  con- 
fident that  it  will  justify  all  he  has  done,  and  result 
in  adding  the  tropical  wealth  of  San  Domingo  to  the 
mighty  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  revival 
and  expansion  of  our  languishing  Ocean  commerce. 
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Speech  Delivbkbd  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

April  ISth,  1«71. 

The  House  being  in  session — ■ 

The  Speaker  ssiiA:  The  committees  having  been  called 
through,  the  regular  order  is  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution offered  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bell]  in  regard  to  public  expenditures 
and  taxation,  which  went  over  under  the  rule,  and  comes 
up  this  morning  for  discussion. 

After  speaking  some  time  in  support  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Cox  said :  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr,  Kelley]. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  preamble  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  *  there  are  ab- 
stract propositions  with  which  I  cordially  concur.  But  I 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  country,  one  proposition  contained  in  the 
resolution  which  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  a  popular 
delusion.  It  declares  that  "this  House  disapproves  of  in- 
ordinate taxation  to  pay  off  immense  amounts  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  as  heretofore  practiced  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury," 

I  believe  this  side  of  the  House  disapproves  of  inordi- 
nate taxation  for  the  sake  of  the  speedy  payment  of  the 
debt;  I  certainly  do.  But,  sir,  we  are  older  in  legislation 
than  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  have  more 
experience  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  imposed  no  taxes 
upon  the  people.  The  taxes  of  which  he  complains  are 
imposed  by  law,  and  not  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  except 
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to  see  that  they  are  efficiently  collected  and  tViat  the  funds 
derived  thereby  are  faithfully  applied. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  history 
of  this  question.  For  the  six  months  preceding  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Grant  and  the  installation  of  Se- 
cretary Boutwell  the  revenues  of  the  country  were  inade- 
quate to  meet  its  current  expenditures,  Bach  month  for 
six  months  showed  a  declining  balance  in  the  Treasury. 
After  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  however,  it  was  found  that 
this  was  reversed.  The  same  tariff  and  tax  laws  prevailed. 
No  increase  of  duty,  no  increase  of  internal  taxes ;  yet 
it  was  found  that  taxes  which  had  been  insufficient 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  were,  under 
Republican  administration,  not  only  adequate  for  that 
purpose,  but  sufficient  to  justify  the  Government  in  be- 
ginning to  pay  the  public  debt.  Sir,  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing the  current  expenses,  Secretary  Boutwell  has  out  of 
these  taxes  paid  $204,000,000  of  the  public  debt  and  re- 
duced the  annual  payment  of  gold  interest  more  than 
twelve  million  dollars. 

More  than  that,  sir.  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  re- 
pealed internal  taxes  which  yielded  $55,000,000  annually 
and  duties  upon  imports  which  yielded  $23,000,000.  The 
total  repeal  of  duties  was  $26,000,000 ;  but  by  increase 
of  duty  on  certain  articles  it  is  believed  $3,000,000  addi- 
tional revenue  will  be  derived,  whereby  the  reduction 
will  be  diminished,  thus  making  a  total  reduction  of 
$78,000,000  on  the  annual  income  of  the  Government. 
And  yet,  withthat  reduction  of  the  sources  of  revenue,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  goes  on  paying  the  public  debt 
and  reducing  the  annual  interest  so  rapidly  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  many  Eepublicans  find  fault  with  him.  To 
what  use  would  he  have  the  Secretary  apply  the  money 
thus  collected  ?  Would  he  have  it  lie  dead  in  the  Trea- 
sury? "Would  he  thus  withdraw  from  circulation  the 
money  collected  and  produce  embarrassment  and  a  com- 
mercial crisis?  By  buying  bonds  and  restoring  these 
funds  to  circulation  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
not  only  reduced  our  debt  and  annual  interest,  but 
given  us  a  steadiness  ia  financial  affairs  such  as  is  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  history  of  our  couitry  for  twenty-five 
years.  Gold  has  stood  for  months  between  110  and  111. 
Domestic  commerce,  foreign  trade  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country  have  gone  on  more  steadily  and. 
29 
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even-liandedly  tiiiin  tbey  have  for  tbe  same  period  of  time 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  it. 

Now,  air,  I  agree  heartily  with  tlie  gentleman  that 
there  may  and  should  be  a  great  redaction  of  taxes ;  that 
the  income  of  the  Government  should  be  largely  reduced. 
I  insisted  during  the  last  Congress  that  the  reduction 
should  be  1100,000,000,  instead  of  $80,000,000,  at  which 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  aimed,  and  I  believe 
that  with  judicious  legislation,  to  be  devised  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  we  can  repeal  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  million  dollars  of  taxes  during  the  next 
session  and  atill  go  on  paying  the  debt. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from  Kew  York  that  I  am 
"  in  dead  earnest "  for  the  abolition  of  the  internal  re- 
venue system  at  the  earliest  day  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government. 
I  am  for  freeing  the  American  people  from  the  system  of 
Bupervision,  inquisition,  and  espionage  it  necessarily  in- 
volves, and  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  them.  It  was  cal- 
led into  life  by  the  contingencies  of  the  war,  and  should 
be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York.  With  the  gentleman's  per- 
mission, I  will  ask  him  a  question.  Admitting  the  fact 
that  we  are  receiving  now  from  taxes  an  income  which 
can  and  ought  to  be  reduced  seventy-five  or  eighty  mil- 
lion dollars,  why  not  do  it  now,  now,  now,  instead  of  put- 
ting it  off  to  January,  1873  ? 

Mr,  Kelley.  Because  we  are  in  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion and  without  committees.  If  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  were  appointed  I  should  favor  charging  it  with 
an  investigation  and  revision  such  as  were  required  of  the 
committee  of  the  last  Congress,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  were  members,  and  to  the  fidelity 
of  which  I  am  confident  he  will  bear  testimony,  although 
he  did  not  agree  in  the  conclusions  reported. 

Mr.  Cox.    I  wish  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Kelley.    I  am  speaking  in  your  time. 

Mr.  Cox,  In  your  resolution  abolishing  internal  taxes 
did  you  not  except  out  of  it  spirits  and  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Kelhy.  No,  sir.  I  merely  indicated  that  they 
should  be  retained  as  subjects  of  taxation  so  long  as  any 
internal  taxes  were  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Governraent- 
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Mr.  Cox.  And  by  what  machinery  did  the  gentleman 
propose  to  collect  the  tax  on  spirits  and  tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Kelhy.  Why,  so  long  as  any  internal  taxes  are 
required,  I  would  collect  them  by  appropriate  machinery; 
but  I  would,  at  the  earliest  possible  day  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment, abolish  the  whole  system.* 

Mr.  Cox.  Then  the  gentleman  would  break  down  the 
internal  taxation  on  tobacco  and  on  whisky,  which  are 
always  regarded  as  proper  subjects  of  taxation ;  and  all 
the  machinery  of  the  inquisition,  all  the  odium  belonging 
to  the  internal  revenue  system,  he  would  keep  up  until 
the  very  last  moment — and  what  for? 

Mr.  Kelley.    What  last  moment? 

Mr,  Cox.  Well,  the  gentleman  does  not  explain  him- 
self clearly,  or  else  I  would  not  interrogate  him. 

Mr.  Keiley.  I  would,  as  I  have  said,  retain  these  taxes 
as  long  as  any  internal  taxes  are  necessary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government,  and  not 
one  moment  longer. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  gentleman  did  not  intend,  therefore,  so 
long  as  ho  cared  for  the  credit  of  the  Government,  to 
abolish  the  internal  revenue  tax  on  tobacco  and  on 
spirits;  and  everybody  knows  that  nearly  all  the  frauds 
on  the  internal  revenue  are  in  regard  to  these  two 
articles. 

Mr.  Keiley.  You  cannot  strike  down  a  system  which 
yields  $160,000,000,  as  the  internal  revenue  system  pro- 

»  IxiRBNAl,  Taxes— Betesfe  Refoiui,— ilf;-.  KelUy.  I  moTe  that  the 
ruie!  be  BO  suspended  ti  to  adopt  the  fonowing  resolution  : 

Beioltied,  That  this  Bouse  reaffirmB  the  reEolution  adopted  on  the  12th  of  De- 
oember,  1B70,  by  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  of  the  Fortieth  Congress,  deolar- 
iog  that.the  true  prlnoiplo  of  revenue  reform  poinlB  to  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
ternal  revenue  system,  nhioh  was  erented  as  a  nar  measure  to  provide  for 
cxtraordinarj  expenses,  and  the  eontinuaneB  of  which  involves  the  employment, 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  of  an  urniy  of  asseasors,  ooHectorn, 
gnpervisora,  detectives,  and  other  offioerB  previously  unknonn,  and  requires  the 
■         ■'  "    ■    day  oonsislant  with  the " maintenanoe  of  the  ■-'■'-   — -" 
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bably  will  this  year,  one-third  of  which  at  least  is  abso- 
lutely required  to  meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  you  cannot  strike  that  system  down,  I  say,  all  at 
once.  And  therefore  I  iudicated  in  my  resolution  the 
subjects  of  tasation  which  I  would  retain  to  the  last.* 

Mr.  Finkelnburg.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
a  question  ? 

Mr.  Kelky.     Certainly. 

Mr.  Finkelniurg-  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  a  question  for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
the  position  he  occupies  on  the  question  of  taxation. 
Would  he  take  off  the  internal  taxes  upon  such  articles 
as  tobacco  and  whisky  before  commencing  to  reduce  the 
customs  duties  upon  such  articles  of  necessity  as  coal,  salt, 
and  woolen  goods  and  other  articles  1 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  the  question  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Will 
the  gentleman  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  KeUey.  I  will  answer  that  question  fairly  and 
very  fully  if  not  cut  short  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  in  whose  time  I  am  speaking.  I  would  not 
repeal  those  taxes  before  commencing  to  revise  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  tariff.  On  salt  I  have  already  de- 
clared myself  as  believing  that  a  reduction  of  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  duty  would  be  judicious.  On  the  question  of 
coal  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  existence  of  that 
duty  does  not  add  one  farthing  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal 
to  any  American  consumer.  It  brings  to  the  Treasury 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  if  we 
were  to  repeal  it,  that  half  million  dollars  would  go  to 
provincial  and  English  coal  producers  to  the  detriment 
of  the  American  tax-payers.  I  am  satisfied  of  that,  sir, 
from  a  careful  examination  and  analysis  of  the  prices  of 

s  Tho  effect  tbe  inlornnl  tai  aa  spirits  or  tux  on  wbisky,  bb  Mr.  Cos  phrases 
it,  hna  on  tho  grain-growing  interest  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  nnd  the  follow- 
ing juLri^rflpb  from  the  Pilttbiirgh  Comjnercial  shows  huw  pre.iudiciaJlj  it  hivs 
operitCed  on  tbe  shipping  interest  of  the  eoantry  and  the  foreign  trade  of  Mr. 

"  The  merohantj  of  Kew  Yorli  formerly  oonduoted  a  thriiiog  huainesa  in  the 
esportation  of  alcohol.  Large  quantities  tvero  carried  to  Mediterranean  porta 
in  American  ships,  and  fruit  nas  brought  in  return  from  Smyrna  and  other 
places.  Now  these  vessels,  it  is  nseerted,  ore  idle,  nr  have  been  transferred  to 
other  or  less  luoratire  brimohee  of  trade.  Vessels  trading  to  ports  along  the 
Mediterranean,  it  i;  asserted,  nllt  not  take  freights  to  tbe  United  States,  because 
they  are  not  sure  of  back  cargoes.  Conse(|aei>tl;  fruits  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
are  transhipped  at  that  port  in  Brilish  emit  sailing  for  New  Yorli.  The  regular 
trade  in  aloohol,  from  New  York,  it  is  asserted,  should  amount  (o  ton  millions 
of  dolUrs  a  year." 
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coal  in  tbe  city  of  Boston  for  years  before  the  reciprocity 
treaty,  for  the  ten  years  or  more  tliat  tbe  reciprocity 
treaty  existed,  and  for  the  years  that  have  succeeded  the 
repeal  of  the  treaty.  Suoh  an  examination  of  facta  talien 
from  the  Boston  Shipping  List  will  settle  in  the  mind  of 
any  candid  man  the  fact  that  to  repeal  this  duty  is  to 
take  from  our  Treasury  half  a  million  dollars  in  gold 
per  annum,  and  bestow  it  upon  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  a  bribe  to  them  to  remain  English  subjects  and 
free  from  our  system  of  internal  taxes.  That  is  the  whole 
of  tbe  coal  question. 

Mr.  Cox.     I  must  resume  tbe  floor. 

Mr.  KeUey.  1  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  indulgence. 
I  would  be  glad  to  go  on  for  an  hour  answering  any 
questions  that  revenue  reformers  or  free-traders  might 
put  to  me.  While  grieving  that  I  cannot  be  farther  cate- 
chised, I  again  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
his  courtesy. 
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An  Address  on  the  Nobtil  Pactfic  Eailway,  in  its 
relations  to  the  development  of  the  northwest- 
ern section  of  the  united  states,  and  to  the 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Interests  op  the  Na- 
tion. Delivered  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Phila- 
delphia, June,  12th,  1871.  Reported  by  D.  Wolfe 
Brown,  Phonogsapher. 

Hon.  "William.  D.  Kellep,  who  was  received  with  hearty  and  long- 
continued  applause,  said: 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  this  very  cordial 
reception,  and  beg  leave  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
gentlemen  who,  by  their  invitation,  have  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  contribute,  however  humbly,  towards  the 
completion  of  a  work  which,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  I  have  regarded  as  of  prime  importance  to  the 
country,  and  of  special  value  to  my  native  city  and  State, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  which,  during  that  period,  I  have 
labored  as  opportunity  ofl'ered.  I  do  not  expect  the  state- 
ment of  facts  I  shall  make  to  be  accepted  without  many 
grains  of  allowance  by  those  of  my  hearers  who  have  not 
visited  the  trans-Missouri  portion  of  our  country ;  and  shall 
not  be  surprisedif  many  ofyou  leave  the  hall  with  the  opin- 
ion that  I  have  dealt  largely  in  exaggeration.  Yet  it  is  my 
purpose  to  speak  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and  to  make  no 
statement  that  is  not  justified  by  my  personal  observation, 
authorities  that  all  are  bound  to  recognize,  or  the  concur- 
rent statements  of  numbers  of  inhabitants  of,  and  travellers 
through,  the  country  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 

The  truth  is,  that  however  well-informed  a  man  may  be 
and  however  large  the  grasp  of  his  mind,  if  his  life  has 
been  passed  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
he  cannot  fully  conceive  the  strange  contrasts  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  portions  of  our 
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country.  The  diilerence  in  topography  is  marked,  and  re- 
cognized by  all ;  but  as  to  the  subtle  differences  of  climate, 
soU,  temperature  and  atmosphere,  experience,  alone,  can  im- 
part conviction. 

About  two  years  ago,  it  was  my  privilege,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  of  "Ways  and 
Means  of  the  National  House  of  Kepresentatives,  to  traverse 
the  entire  route  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Road  by 
daylight,  and  to  visit  Salt  Lake  City,  which  was,  as  all 
know,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  "Great  Desert,"  that  it 
might  be  the  centre  of  a  Mormon  empire  that  would  be 
guarded  by  the  forces  of  Nature  against  Gentile  intrusion. 
After  having  somewhat  studied  California,  with  San  Fran- 
cisco as  our  head- quarters,  we  passed  up  the  coast  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  along  that  beautiful  stream 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Willamette,  and  up  the  "Willam- 
ette to  Portland,  Oregon,  as  a  new  point  of  departure  for 
observation,  visiting  thence  on  one  line  of  steamers,  Oregon 
city,  with  its  immense  flouring  and  woolen  mills,  and  on 
another,  the  grandeur  (for  beauty  does  not  express  it)  of 
the  Columbia  river  beyond  the  Cascades  and  onward  to 
the  Dalles.  Though  that  region  had  so  long  been  a  matter 
of  interest  to  me,  the  study  of  which  had  afforded  so  much 
pleasure,  each  day  revealed  new  and  strange  conditions, 
and  imbued  me  with  a  fresh  sense,  not  only  of  the  extent  of 
our  country,  but  of  the  grandeur  and  infinite  variety  of 
its  resources  and  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the  Almigh- 
ty, in  adapting  all  parts  of  it  to  the  sustenance  and  comfort 
of  man.     But  of  this  hereafter. 

Let  me  first  invite  your  attention  to  facts  within  the 
memory  of  some  of  my  auditors,  which  show  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  northwest  and  its  adaptability  to  rail- 
road purposes  are  not,  as  is  sometimes  intimated,  of  recent 
discovery,  but  have  long  been  known,  and  that  the  route  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  is  that  which  was  originally 
proposed,  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  best  by  which  to 
connect  the  seaboard  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  Me.,  with  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound  and  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  East,  which  is  now 
the  West,  the  march  towards  which,  of  American  ideas  is 
illustrating  again  the  truth  that, 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
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Pacific  Eaileoad  Histoky. 

During  the  summer  of  1845,  twenty  six  years  ago,  Asa 
"Whitney,  of  New  York,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
China,  and  sought  by  all  such  agencies  as  were  at  the 
comnaand  of  private  enterprise,  information  about  the  coun- 
try lying  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Puget  Sound,  did 
me  the  honor  to  seek  my  acquaintance  and  bring  to  my  at- 
tention the  subject  of  a  railroad  from  the  base  of  the  lake  to 
some  point  in  Oregon,  on  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  or  the 
Columbia  Eiver,  or  to  a  point  on  each.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  new  to  me ;  but  Mr,  Whitney  came  prepared  to 
enlighten  those  who  were  ignorant,  and  to  inspire  with  faith 
those  who  doubted.  His  general  views  were  in  print,  and 
embodied  columns  of  statistics,  obtained  from  official  sources, 
and  many  facts  reported  by  persons  who  had  traveled  more 
or  less  through  the  region  which  the  proposed  road  was  to 
traverse.  The  magnitude  of  the  subject  inspired  me,  and  my 
enthusiasm  for  his  great  project  induced  Mr.  Whitney,  des- 
pite the  disparity  in  our  years,  to  favor  me  with  frequent  con- 
ferences, and  to  bring  to  my  attention  whatever  information 
relating  to  the  subject  he  obtained.  Early  in  the  year  1846, 
I  felt  justified,  by  the  growth  of  sentiment  in  its  favor,  in 
undertaking  to  secure  him  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
project  to  a  public  meeting  of  the.  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
To  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  to  act  as  officers 
of  the  meeting  was  the  work  of  time.  I  found  few  who 
took  an  interest  in,  or  believed  in  the  feasibility  of)  the 
project.  Some  said  that  a  railroad  so  far  north  would  not 
be  available  for  as  many  mouths  in  the  year  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals  were;  that  it  would  be  buried  in  snow 
more  than  half  the  year.  Others  cried,  "  What  madness 
to  talk  of  a  railroad  more  than  two  thousand  miles  long 
through  that  wilderness,  when  it  is  impossible  to  build  one 
over  the  Alleghanies ! "     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

As  I  went  from  man  to  man  with  Mr.  Whitney's  invalu- 
able collection  of  facts  and  figures,  I  discovered  that  the 
doubts  with  which  the  work  must  contend  were  infinite  in 
number,  and  it  was  not  until  six  months  had  elapsed  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  well-known  citizens  to  constitute  the 
offtcers  of  a  meeting  had  consented  to  sign  the  call  for  one 
and  act  as  such.  But  patience  and  perseverance  accom- 
plish a  good  deal  in  this  world.  The  cause  had  gained 
adiierents,  and,  as  I  find  by  reference  to  the  papers  of  that 
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day,  the  meeting  for  which  I  had  so  long  labored  was  held 
in  the  Chinese  Museum,  on  the  evening  of  December  23d, 
1846.  Some  of  these  my  venerable  friends  who  sit  around 
me  probably  remember  the  occasion,  as  I  see  among  them 
some  who  acted  as  officers.  His  honor,  John  Swift,  then 
Mayor  of  the  city,  presided.  Col.  James  Page,  Hons. 
Richard  Vaux,  William  M.  Meredith  and  John  F.  Belster- 
iing,  with  Mr.  David  S.  Brown  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Trego 
(all  of  whom  still  survive)  were  among  the  vice-presidents ; 
and  Senator  "Wm.  A.  Crabb,  since  deceased,  and  William 
D.  Kelley  served  as  secretaries.  The  speakers  were  Messrs. 
Whitney,  Josiah  iRandall,  Peter  A.  Browne  and  William 
D.  Kelley. 

Mayor  Swift,  with  a  few  cautious  words  commendatory 
of  his  great  enterprise,  introduced  Mr.  Whitney,  who 
stated,  with  great  clearness,  his  project,  and  the  advantages 
that  would  result  from  its  execution.  It  was,  he  said,  to 
be  a  railroad  from  the  base  of  Lake  Michigan  to  a  point  on 
navigable  water  in  Oregon.  He  believed  that  it  could  he 
constructed  on  a  line  about  2400  miles  in  length ;  and  he 
and  his  associates  hoped  to  be  a,ble  to  build  it  in  twenty 
years,  if  the  Government  would  grant  sixty  miles'  breadth 
of  land  for  the  whole  distance.  When  asked  how  he-would 
make  land  in  that  remote  northern  wilderness  available  for 
the  building  of  a  road,  he  described  the  character  of  the 
climate,  and  showed  that  north  of  the  forty-ninth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  valleys  extending  up  to  the  fifty- 
sixth  degree,  the  climate  was  in  summer  as  genial  as  that 
of  southern  Pennsylvania;  and  asserted  emphatically  that 
a  railroad  through  that  section  would  be  less  obstructed  by 
snow  than  one  through  Central  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 

His  scheme  was  to  organiae  a  vast  system  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  and  from  Europe ; 
the  workmen  were  to  be  paid  in  part  in  land,  and  a  corps 
was  to  be  detailed  to  prepare  a  part  of  each  farm  for  culti- 
vation the  next  year,  so  that  when  the  laborers  of  the 
second  year  should  go  forward  they  would  leave  behind 
them  those  of  the  first  as  farmers  and  guardsmen  of  the 
road ;  by  this  process  many  millions  of  poor  and  oppressed 
people  would  be  lifted  to  the  dignity  of  free-holding 
American  citizens,  and  the  great  route  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world  would  be  established  amid  the  development 
of  the  boundless  resources  of  the  yet  new  Northwest.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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At  the  close  of  an  eloquent  address,  the  late  Josiab  Ran- 
dall, Esq.,  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following,  which  were  heartily  adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  completion  of  a  railroad  from  Lake  Micliig-an  to 
the  Pacific  would  secure  the  carrying  of  tlie  greater  portion  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  to  American  enterprise,  and  open  to  it  the 
markets  of  Japan  and  the  vast  empire  of  China,  of  all  India,  and  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  together  with  those 
of  the  Western  Coast  of  Mexico  and  South  America ; 

And,  whereas,  we  have  in  our  public  lands  a  fund  sufficient  for 
and  appropriate  to  the  construction  of  so  great  and  beneficent  a 
work ;  and  the  proposition  of  Asa  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  to 
construct  a  railroaji  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  for  the  grant 
of  a  Btrlp  of  land  60  miles  wide,  offers  a  feasible  and  cheap,  if  not  the 
only  plan  for  the  early  completion  of  an  avenue  from  ocean  to  ocean ; 
therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  project  of  Asa  Whit- 
ney, Esq.,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  res- 
pectfully petition  Congress  to  grant  or  set  apart,  before  the  close  of 
the  present  seseion,  the  lands  prayed  for  by  Mr,  Whitney  for  this 
purpose." 

It  was  also  resolved  to  send  copies  of  the  resolutions  and 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  to  onr  senators  and  mem  bers  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
the  request  that  he  would  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Mr.  Whitney  visited  other 
cities,  and  brought  bis  plans  before  the  people.  On  the 
4th  of  January,  1847,  he  addressed  an  immense  meeting  in 
the  Tabernacle,  New  York,  which  was  presided  over  by 
the  mayor  and  participated  in  by  the  leading  men  of  that 
city.  His  remarks  were  listened  to,  but  at  their  close  a 
mob  took  possession  of  the  hall  and  denounced  the  project 
as  a  swindle,  declaring  that  it  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  band  of  conspirators  to  defraud  the  people  by  inducing 
the  Government  to  make  an  immense  grant  of  land  for  an 
impracticable  project. 

This  was  the  initial  movement  of  a  powerful  and  or- 
ganized opposition,  before  which  Mr.  Whitney  retired, 
silenced  in  his  eftbrt  to  promote  one  of  the  grandest  works 
ever  conceived  by  an  American  citizen.  (Applause.)  But 
his  labors  had  not  been  in  vain.  On  the  23d  of  June, 
1848,  Hon,  James  Pollock,  the  present  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  who  does  me  the  honor  to  listen  to 
me,  and  who  was  then  in  Congress  from  this  Stat«,  as  chair- 
man of  a  special  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with 
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a  resolution  he  had  offered,  presented  a  favorable  report 
on  tlie  project  of  a  Pacific  Eailroad,  recommeoding  that 
steps  be  taken  to  secure  adequate  explorations  and  surveys 
of  the  tvans-MiasisBippi  country.  The  "madness  "  of  the 
project  was  still  laughed  at  by  "grave  and  reverend" 
senators ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of.Maroh,  1853,  that 
the  President  signed  an  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
War,  under  his  direction,  "to  employ  auch  portion  of  the 
corps  of  topographical  engineers  and  such  other  persons  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  make  such  explorations  and  sur- 
veys as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  ascertain  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  economica!  route  for  a  railroad  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,"  Eifect  was  given  to  this 
resolution  at  the  earliest  day,  but  it  was  not  until  the  27th 
of  February,  1855,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  (ible  to 
submit  to  the  President,  for  communication  to  Congress, 
the  reports  of  the  several  surveying  parties.  The  first  of 
these  reports  were  given  to  the  public  by  order  of  Con- 
gress in  the  latter  part  of  that  year.  They  fill  thirteen 
large  quarto  volumes,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  them  hereafter. 

THE  PENNSYLVAKIA  CENTRAL  ROAD. 

As  experience  is  a  trusted  teacher  it  may  be  well  to 
pause  and  examine  the  condition  of  the  railroad  interests  of 
the  country  at  that  time.  At  the  close  of  1846,  we  had  4930 
miles  of  road  iu  operation,  297  of  which  had  been  completed 
during  that  year,  A  system  of  continuous  railroad  had 
not  been  proposed.  Until  about  that  time  the  function  oi 
railroads  had  been  assumed  to  be  to  connect  water-courses 
Thus  the  Columbia  Eailroad,  constructed  by  our  State 
authorities,  connected  the  waters  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals 
with  those  of  the  Delaware  river ;  the  Camden  and  Am  boy 
road  connected  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  with  those  of 
the  Eavitan ;  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  until  1838, 
communication  was  by  steamboat  from  Philadelphia  to 
Newcastle,  thence  by  rail  to  Frenchtown,  thence  by  steam- 
boat to  Baltimore.  The  route  from  Boston  to  New  York 
was  by  railroad  from  Boston  to  Providence,  and  by  steam- 
boat thence  to  New  York.  These  connecting  links  of 
road  soon  developed  a  commerce,  not  equal  to  their  ca- 
pacity but  beyond  that  of  available  water  conveyance,  and 
thus  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  more  general  resort 
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to  roads.  Hence  the  subject  of  the  expansion  of  our  sys- 
tem was  attracting  attention.  Tho  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  roaii  was  under  consideration.  On 
the  3d  of  April,  18i6,  the  Legislature,  after  much  and  vio- 
lent controversy,  had  consented  to  give  the  madcaps,  who 
were  willing  to  engage  in  such  a  project,  a  charter ;  but  to 
prevent  them  from  practising  fraud,  by  peddling  the  fran- 
chise or  holding  it  for  sinister  purposes,  tho  act  required 
that  $2,500,000  of  stock  should  be  subscribed,  and  that  the 
enormous  sum  of  $250,000  should  be  paid  in  before  the 
issuing  of  letters  patent.  Most  of  you,  doubtless,  suppose 
that  the  requisite  subscription  was  obtained  at  once.  No ; 
nearly  twelve  months  were  required  to  induce  the  enter- 
prising men  of  Philadelphia  to  risk  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  in  building  a  road  over  the  Alleghanies.  "  The 
grades  on  the  road,"  it  was  said,  "  would  be  impracticable ; 
the  heavy  snows  and  long  winter  would  render  the  road 
unavailable ;  the  project  was  a  mad  oncj"  Those  only  who 
remembei'  the  efforts  required  to  induce  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  make  that  small  subscription  would  believe 
the  story,  could  it  be  faithfully  told.  The  active  young 
men  of  this  day  would  regard  it  as  a  pungent  satire. 

Town  meetings  were  hold,  and  "'  block-committees " 
were  appointed,  by  whom  citizens  were  solicited  to  sub- 
scribe for  five  shares  or  three  or  one,  for  the  sake  of  the 
experiment,  even  though  the  investment  might  he  unpro- 
ductive. Meetings  of  draymen  and  porters  were  held,  and 
they  were  shown  that  if  each  would  take  a  share,  it  would 
help  the  enterprise;  that  if  the  road  should  prove  a  suc- 
cess they  would  get  good  interest  on  their  money  with 
gi-eat  increase  of  business ;  and  if  not,  it  would  have  been 
wisely  spent  in  promoting  an  enterprise  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  many  good  men,  promised  great  benefit  to 
the  City  and  State. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  business  men  of  Philadelphia,  but 
the  appeal  was  not  to  them  alone ;  it  was  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  to  be  a  Pennsylvania  road,  and 
by  the  act  of  incorporation  the  commissioners  for  receiving 
subscriptions  were  required  to  open  books  at  Pittsburg, 
Hollidaysburg,  Harrisburg,  and  all  the  chief  towns  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia;  and  the 
energy,  enterprise,  and  capital  of  the  whole  State  stood  ap- 
paled  at  the  magnitude  and  doubtful  character  of  an  under- 
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taking  to  build  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Phila- 
delpbia  to  Pittsburg. 

It  was  not  until  the  SOth  of  Marcli,  1847,  but  three  days 
less  than  oue  year  from  the  granting  of  the  charter,  that  the 
petty  subscription  required  was  obtained,  letters  patent  is- 
sued, and  a  board  of  directors  organized.  And  it  remained 
for  some  time  thereafter  a  grave  question  whethei-  capital 
could  be  obtained  by  subscription  or  loan  to  complete  the 
road. 

But  by  the  middle  of  October,  1850,  a  single  track  was 
completed  from  Harrisburg,  its  then  point  of  departure, 
to  Altoona,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
The  triumph  was  immense ;  and  on  the  18ta  of  October, 
1850,  the  event  was  celebrated  by  an  excursion,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  many  prominent  business  men  and  other  friends 
of  the  road.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  over  a 
pleasant  dinner,  at  which  I  remember  my  friend.  General 
Patterson  {pointing  to  the  Genera!,  who  sat  on  the  stage  in 
company  with  Governor  Geary),  and  his  friend,  old  General 
Eiley,  were  speakers.  The  late  President  Buchanan  and 
Joseph  R,  Ingersoll,  Esq.,  also  deceased,  spoke.  At  the 
close  of  a  very  brilliant  speech,  ray  friend,  Morton  Mu- 
Miehael,  Esq.,  did  me  the  honor  to  introduce  me  as  one 
who  had  been  an  early  and  efficient  friend  of  the  road. 

From  a  musty  copy  of  the  North  American  now  before 
me,  I  find  that,  among  other  things,  I  expressed  my  pride 
"  in  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Philadelphian,  a  member  of  that 
community  which,  with  aid  from  but  a  single  township — 
that  of  Allegheny — had,  in  the  face  of  a  host  of  discourage- 
ments, embarked  their  capital,  enterprise,  energy  and  skill 
in  the  construction  of  the  magnificent  road  over  which  we 
had  travelled  that  day,  and  which,  though  not  yet  com- 
pleted, was  sufficiently  advanced  to  earn  in  a  few  years  the 
meatis  for  its  completion,  should  they  not  be  supplied  from 
other  sources."  And,  alluding  to  what  was  then  my  fa- 
vorite project,  I  said : 

"  The  English  mail  for  Calcntta  will  yet  travel  over  our  Pennsyl- 
vftnia  Bailroad,  and  its  iron  ribs  will  groan  under  the  weight  of  com- 
niodtties  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  250,000,000  of  people  east 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  750.000,000  west  of  the  Pacific.  Tiie  dis- 
covery of  our  Continent  by  Colnnibus  was  accidental ;  but  the 
builders  of  this  road  and  its  several  continuations  through  tJie 
Western  Stateg  are  vindicating  his  sagacity.  He  sailed  due  west 
from  Europe  to  tind  a  shorter  route  to  the  wealth  of  India.    He  was 
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right ;  the  fact  that  he  encountered  a  oontinent  did  not  inc 
distance  between  tjie  points ;  it  did  bnt  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  a  new  mode  of  conveyance.  This  the  railroad  and  locomotive 
snpply.  The  pass^e  of  the  two  oceans  by  steam  and  the  crossing 
of  our  country  on  a  railroad  will  reduce  the  time  requisite  for  a  voy- 
age from  Loudon  to  Canton  to  less  than  thirty  days. 

"  Oolumbus  was  no  enthusiast.  He  looked  calmly  and  gravely  at 
facts,  and  spoke  the  words  of  sober  wisdom;  and  so,  let  folly  sneer 
as  it  may,  do  those  who  speak  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  as  a  link  in 
a  chain  of  commercial  facilities  which  is  to  girdle  the  earth."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

And  again : 

"The  Mississippi  Valley  is  not  our  Western  country,  nor  is  the 
Pacific  coast  of  oar  country  the  '  far  West '  we  look  to.  Columbus 
wonid  go  west  to  the  Indies ;  and  we  will  do  it.  The  riches  of  our 
West,  now  the  world's  East,  will  lade  oar  road,  stimulate  our  agri- 
culture, develop  our  vast  mineral  resources,  quickea  and  expand 
our  enterprise,  and  drop  their  fatness  thronghont  our  borders."  * 
(Applause.) 

I  find  that,  when  somewhat  laughed  at  for  this  outburst 
of  subdued  enthusiasm,  I  replied  by  saying : 


This,  you  will  remember,  was  after  the  acquisition  of 
California  and  the  discovery  of  her  gold-fields. 

A   QTJAETEE   OF  A    CENTUEY. 

But  to  return  to  1846,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Let 
no  man  think  that  the  Pacific  Railroad  then  projected  was 
to  run  to  San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere  than  to  the  heart  of 
the  unorganized  Territory  of  Oregon,  which  extended  from 
the  42d  to  the  49th  parallel  of  laditude,  and  embraced  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Oregon  and  "Washington  Territory,  into 
which  no  settlers  had  yet  gone. 

There  was  then  no  San  Francisco.  Not  a  cabin  or  a  hut 
stood  within  the  now  corporate  limits  of  that  beautiful  and 

»  On  (he  Ifith  of  Auguat,  1971,  I  was  n  paaseEger  on  tha  Union  Paoifio  Hail- 
road.  While  btealifastiiig  at  Grand  Island,  Nebraska,  I  was  shown  by  C.  P. 
Huntington,  Esq,,  Tioe  President  of  tha  Central  Pneifle  Co.,  ii  telegram  inform- 
ins  him  that  his  oompany  had  on  tha  15th  contracted  for  the  oarriage  from  San 
10  of  930  tons— 93  ear  loads— of  lea,  mnoh  of  which  wns  tu  go  to  New 
■"     "         '       'a,  Central  Road.    The  largest  preceding  engagement 
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prosperous  city.  California,  Nevada,  ArizoDa  and  New 
Mexico,  were  still  Mexican  territory.  Neither  science  nor 
observation  had  detected  the  deposits  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  that  vast  region  of  coun- 
try. The  great  railroad  centre  of  the  West,  Chicago,  had 
not  yet  come  into  public  view.  The  less  than  10,000  peo- 
ple who  had  gathered  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chicago 
river  with  Lake  Michigan  had  no  presentiment  that  the 
swamp  in  which  they  dwelt  would,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  be  filled  up  and  raised  nearly  twenty  feet,  to  provide 
drainage  for  the  streets  of  the  most  enterprising  and  re- 
markable city  of  its  age  in  the  world.  Michigan  then  had 
a  population  of  less  than  250,000,  and  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
each  but  100,000 ;  and  civilization  had  not  yet  penetrated 
the  wild  region  then  known  as  Minnesota  Territory,  where 
the  census  takers,  four  years  later,  found  but  6038  people. 
Four  years  later  there  were  but  91,635  people  in  California, 
which  had  then  been  ceded  to  us  by  Mexico,  and  admitted  to 
the  Union  as  a  State,  and  whose  recently  discovered  deposits 
of  gold  had  attracted  immigrants  from  every  clime.  There 
was  no  G-overnment  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  that  whole 
fertile  region  being  in  possession  of  the  Indian  and  the  buf- 
falo. The  name  of  that  busy  centre  of  river  and  railroad 
commerce,  Omaha,  had  not  been  heard  by  English-speak- 
ing people,  and  the  vast  mineral,  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural region  through  which  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific railroad  is  now  doing  a  profitable  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing business,  was  noted  by  geographers  as  the 
"  Great  American  Desert,"  Philadelphia  had  no  railroad 
connection  with  Pittsburg,  Pittsburg  none  with  Cincin- 
nati or  Chicago,  nor  any  of  these  with  St.  Louis.  The 
northwestern  part  of  our  State  was  known  as  the  "  wild-cat 
country,"  in  which  it  was  regarded  as  a  misfortune  to  own 
land  unless  it  was  timbered  and  on  the  banks  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  ;  and  properties  in  that  wide  section  in  which 
coal  and  petroleum  have  since  been  discovered  were  sold 
every  few  years  for  taxes,  because  people  could  not  afford 
to  own  land  in  such  a  cold,  mountainous,  unproductive  and 
inaccessible  country.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Surely  the  world  moves  and  time  does  work  wonders. 
What  railroads  we  have  you  know ;  what  railroads  we  are 
to  have  you  only  begin  to  suspect.  In  Europe,  during 
this  quarter  of  a  century,  dynasties  and  the  boundaries  of 
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empires  have  changed,  but  the  increase  of  population  haa 
been  scarcely  perceptible.  The  oppressions  of  the  feudal 
past  linger  there,  and  cannot  be  shaken  off.  But  here, 
where  man  is  free,  and  nature  offers  boundless  returns  to 
enterprise,  broad  empires  have  risen,  embracing  towns,  cities, 
and  states ;  and  mfllions  of  people  born  in  many  lands 
with  poverty  and  oppression  as  their  only  birthright,  are 
now,  as  American  citizens,  enjoying  all  the  comforts  and 
refinements  of  civilization,  and  with  capital  rivaling  that 
of  European  princes,  originating  and  pressing  forward 
great  enterprises  which  are  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  work  more  marvellous  changes  than  any  I  have 
alluded  to.  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  supernal 
power  to  unfold  to  our  view  our  country  as  it  shall  be  a 
quarter  of  a  century  hence,  the  most  far-seeing  and  san- 
guine of  us  would  regard  the  reality  as  a  magnificent  de- 
lusion. Our  extension  of  territory  and  law,  great  as  it  has 
been,  is  of  small  consequence  in  comparison  with  the 
achievements  of  mind  in  the  empire  of  science  and  art, 
whereby  man  is  enabled  to  produce  ten-fold,  and  in  many 
departments  of  productive  industry  a  hundred-fold  as  much 
as  he  could  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  same  amount  of 
labor.  New  roads  are  to  be  built ;  new  towns,  cities  and 
states  to  be  created ;  new  resources  developed ;  and  the 
sluggish  people  of  the  Orient  are  to  be  awakened  to  their 
own  interests  and  induced  to  contribute  their  vast  share  to 
the  progress  and  commerce  of  the  world.  The  vision  that 
filled  the  soul  of  Columbus  was  a  grand  one;  but  that 
which  opens  to  our  view,  and  should  possess  and  animate 
us,  is  as  much  grander  and  more  beneficent  as  the  civiliaa- 
tion  and  arts  of  the  close  of  the  19th  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  dawning  days  of  the  14th  century. 

TEE    NORTHERN    PACIFIC   RAILROAD. 

I  regard  the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  as  chief  among  the  great  works  of  the  future,  and  be- 
lieve that  while  it  will  be  a  magnificent  monument  to  its 
builders  and  promoters,  and  abundantly  reward  their  en- 
terprise and  labor,  its  construction  will  add  inconceivably 
to  the  wealth,  power  and  influence  of  the  nation.  It  will 
open  to  settlement,  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption 
laws,  a  territory  that  would  accommodate  aJl  the  peasantry 
of  Europe,  and,  by  the  development  of  its  boundless  and 
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varied  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  lift  milUous  of 
men  from  poverty  to  wealth,  and  enable  many  who  are 
burdens  upon  society  to  bless  it  by  tbeir  prosperity.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Theae  are  well  considered  convictions.  If  I  am  mis- 
taken, I  have,  as  I  have  shown  you,  cherished  the  delusion 
through  the  greater  part  of  my  manhood ;  and  the  study 
of  many  authoriti^,  much  intercourse  with  men,  and  ex- 
tended travel  Lave  only  served  to  confirm  it.  Nor  do  I 
now  express  them  for  the  first  time.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
1866,  a  bill  proposing  to  authorize  the  Government  to  aid 
in  the  construction .  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  was 
under  consideration  by  Congress,  and  I  participated  in 
the  discussion.  By  reference  to  the  Globe,  I  find,  that  after 
having  characteriaed  the  construction  of  the  road  as  a  mat- 
ter of  not  only  National  but  world-wide  importance  I  said : 

"  From  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound !  A  railroad  stretching 
fcorci  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  a  distance  of  1800  miles  !  'I.'o 
open  to  civilization  an  empire  longer  and  broader  than  Western 
Enrope,  from  the  aoutlierii  vinelands  of  sunny  Spain  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  Hyperborean  forests  of  Norway  on  the  other  I  Tes, 
sir ;  an  empire  equal  in  estent  to  England,  Imand,  Scotland,  France, 
Belgium,  Uie  German  States,  Anstria,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"We  fail,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  understand  our  relations  to  the  age  in 
■which  we  live  and  our  duties  to  mankind,  because  we  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  grand  dimensions  and  unimaglned  resources  of  onr  country. 
We  would  regard  ourselves  as  giants  did  we  estimate  ourselves  in 
proportion  to  possessions  so  srand  in  a  country  so  abounding  in 
multiform  resources,  so  undeveloped,  and  so  sparsely  settled, 

"  The  region  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  constrnct  this  road, 
exceeding  m  extent  Si  the  countries  I  have  named,  also  embodies 
more  mineral  wealth  than  they  all  combined  ever  possessed.  Bnt 
what  is  its  condition  ?  It  is  a  wilderness.  Almost  every  acre  of  it 
is  still  innocent  of  the  tread  of  a  tax  collector.  It  yields  the  Govern- 
ment no  revenue.  Alon)^  the  Pacific  coast  a  few  thriving  villages 
dot  it.  Some  of  them  will  be  one  day  great  cities,  but  thy  are  now 
on  the  borders  of  a  vast  wilderness." 

COMPARED  WITH   OTHER   ROUTES. 

But  there  are  those  who,  while  admitting  the  vast  extent 
and  wonderful  resources  of  the  country,  assert  that  it  is  un- 
fit for  occupancy  by  communities  by  reason  of  its  high 
latitude  and  the  altitude  of  its  mountains.  They  present 
all  the  objections  that  were  made  to  the  construction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad.     "The  monntains  are  too  high," 
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"  the  snows  are  too  deep,  and  lie  too  long ! "  Are  not 
these  objections  as  groundless  in  this  case  as  they  were  in 
that?  Let  us  see.  Government  surveys  and  other  obser- 
vations show,  beyond  reasonable  question,  that  a  railroad 
between  the  47th  and  49th  parallels  will  have  a  better 
route  than  any  other  road  north  of  the  32d  degree,  which  line 
has  the  drawback  of  a  summer  climate  that  is  so  nearly 
tropical  as  to  interfere  with  travel  and  the  general  transit 
of  goods.  I  am  convinced  that  the  country  through  which 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  pass  will,  twenty-five 
years  hence,  contain  double  the  population  that  will  then 
be  found  along  the  line  of  the  road  which  connects  Omaha 
and  Sacramento.  Indeed  I  believe  I  would  be  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  prediction  if  I  made  my  proposition 
embrace  the  continuation  of  the  road  from  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento to  San  Francisco,  notwithstanding  the  wondrous 
attractions  California  presents  to  those  who  are  seeking  a 
new  home  and  a  more  profitable  field  for  enterprise. 

The  Central  route  must  create  its  way  trafiie;  none 
awaited  its  construction.  From  Omaha  to  Sacramento  not 
a  navigable  stream  crosses  the  route  of  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral road;  nor  does  one  approach  it.  Let  me  not  be  un- 
derstood as  disparaging  the  value  of  this  road,  or  as  inti- 
mating that  it  is  not  already  doing  a  profitable  business, 
or  that  it  will  not,  as  every  other  railroad  in  this  country  has 
done,  create  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  business  that 
will  enable  it  to  rapidly  decrease  its  rates  for  freight  and 
travel,  while  increasing  its  income  and  net  profits.  Indeed 
it  is  already  doing  this,  and  its  present  charges  for  freight 
and  travel  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  1869. 

Yes,  it  has  its  way  business  to  create,  and  is  doing  it 
rapidly.  Witness  the  two  branch  roads  already  con- 
structed, one  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne,  and  the  other  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Ogden,  Before  the  main  line  was  built, 
who  dreamed  of  railroads  along  either  of  those  valleys  ? 
Behold,  also,  the  enormous  development  of  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  at  Evanston,  500  miles  west  of  Cheyenne,  and 
more  than  1000  miles  west  of  Omaha.  Two  years  ago  the 
fact  was  proudiy  announced  that  both  coal  and  iron  had 
been  discovered  at  Evanston ;  and  now  the  place  is  marked 
by  the  smoke  and  din  of  forges,  furnaees,  rolling-mills, 
machine  shops,  and  preparations  are  making  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  the  construction  of  the  works 
having  been  commenced.     (Applause.) 
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Look,  too,  at  the  mavellous  development  by  "  gentile  " 
hands  of  the  silver  mines  in  soatbern  Utah,  to  which  the 
Mormons,  Erigbam  Young  having  driven  the  first  spike 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  are  extending  their  branch  road  in 
order  to  carry  silver  ore,  the  transportation  of  which  from 
the  mines  to  Swansea,  England,  taxes  it  $40  a  ton,*  This 
tax  will  be  saved  when  Americans  shall  be  enterprising 
enough  to  put  up  adequate  smelting  works  in  a  country  in 
which  coal  and  rich  ores  abound.  Yes,  British  vessels 
coming  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  with  salt  or  iron 
return  freighted  with  the  ores  of  southern  Utah,  because 
we  have  not  the  enterprise  to  smelt  them. 

Look,  again,  at  the  development  of  the  wool  trade.  In 
many  of  the  valleys  along  the  line  of  the  Centra!  and  Union 
road  there  are  flocks  numbering  not  thirty,  not  fifty,  not  a 
hundred  sheep,  as  in  the  old  States,  but  thousands ;  and 
some  flocks  numbering  more  than  ten  thousand  bead  now 
range  valleys  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "  Great  American 
Desert,"  where  it  was  supposed  civilization  would  never 
find  an  abode. 

What  a  field  for  genius,  enterprise  and  industry !  It 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  swarm  ivith  men  of  grit.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  city  filling  small  offices, 
or  in  some  other  way  picking  up  a  precarious  living,  getting 
through  the  world  somehow,  never  knowing  whetiier  both 
ends  will  meet  at  the  end  of  any  month,  who,  were  they  to 
go  to  this  country,  carrying  with  them  the  knowledge 
gained  in  our  furnaces,  machine  shops  or  factories,  would 
in  a  few  years  find  themselves  at  the  head  of  large  estab- 
lishments and  commanding  hundreds  of  emploj'ees.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Eepublic  is  organizing  one-armed  and  one-legged  soldiers 
to  go  and  settle  in  colonies  npou  the  public  lands,  on  the 
theory  that  their  wives  and  children  will  share  their  labors 
in  securing  a  homestead  and  honest  independence.  The 
scheme  is  as  judicious  as  it  is  noble,  and  the  poor  disabled 
fellows  will,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  few  years  write  back  to  their 

s  The  ppoprietora  of  the  Emma,  Mine,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Salt  Like  City,  have  n.  uontraet  with  the  Union  Paoifio  Coinpu.ny  to  oarty  100 
tons  of  nrgentiferous  Galena  ore  per  day.  This  requires  ten  oars,  but  does  not 
dispose  of  all  the  ore  yielded  by  this  mine.  The  remainder  with  ore  from  other 
mioes  is  reduced  to  roatt  at  Stooktan  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Ingots  weighing 
hundreds  of  ponnds,  of  whioh  gold  is  the  element  of  ihief  value,  ailvet  the  neit, 
and  lead  the  leoat,  though  chief  in  bulk,  are  always  to  be  found  in  great  Btaoka 
upon  the  side-wnlks  of  the  business  street  of  Salt  Lake  City  awaitiHg  purohasers. 
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Jess  energetic  but  uismutilated  comrades  to  come  and  work 
for  and  be  fed  and  clothed  by  them.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Theae  branch  roads  and  expanding  industriea  are  but 
some  of  the  many  precursors  and  anre  pledges  of  the  im- 
mense sources  of  traffic  that  are  to  rise  along  a  road,  the 
drinking  water  for  many  of  whcae  agents,  as  well  as  for 
the  supply  of  many  of  its  engines,  is  brought  ia  tanks 
over  alkaline  plains  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  one  of  the 
summits  of  which,  at  Sherman,  is  a  mile  and  a-half  above 
the  topmost  spire  of  Philadelphia,  and  3285  feet  higher 
than  the  most  elevated  summit  on  the  Northern  road, — 
that  at  Deer  Lodge  Pass. 

GROWTH   OP    RAILROAD    TfiAFFIC. 

That  this  road  will  create  business  for  itself,  and  speedily 
return  the  capital  embarked  in  its  construction,  I  am 
abundantly  persuaded.  This  opinion  ia  confirmed  by  the 
highest  authority  on  such  questions  known  to  railroad 
men  in  this  country,  H.  V.  Poor,  Esq.,  who  in  hia  admirable 
sketch  of  the  railroada  of  the  United  States,  publishe<.i  last 
year,  says : 

"  It  is  aafe  to  eatiuiate  that  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  country  wonid 
dalplioate  itaelf  aa  oft«n  as  oaoe  ia  ten  years,  were  there  no  iuci'eaae 
'  '"'    \,  from  the  progress  made  m  its  industries  and 


Mr.  Poor  amply  sustains   this  proposition  by  facts  de- 
duced from  the  railroad  histoty  of  the  country,  and  says: 


available  the  wealth  tiiat  n 

K  Phil. 

Deah  Sib:  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  portion  of  our  uominiinity  iihoae  fu- 
ture is  more,  if  even  so  caacb,  dependent  upon  tbe  maiatenance  of  a  prot«otiie 
poiioj  aa  IB  thu  railroad  one.  When  tie  domestio  oommeree  thrives,  then  do 
railroad  atoolis  puy  dividends.  When  that  commerce  is  saorlHoed  at  the  sirine 
of  foreign  trade,  then  do  stookholdcra  suffer.  Look  tn  the  elosing  years  of  the 
...:.  free-Cmde  period,  any  lSi9~60,  and  you  nill  see  that  $JOU,DI)a,ODa  would 
have  bought  the  whole  $1,000,0(10,000  that  had  then  been  spent  on  roads.  Ttiiit 
'erse  of  this  ia  now  the  ease  is  due  to  thefset,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  tbe 
of  tbe  eonntry  baa  looked  to  tbe  devElopment  of  our  great  mineral  re- 
9,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  our  roads  from  dependence  on  a  mere  through 
for  nhieh  competition  is  at  at!  times  so  groat  that  it  ia  carried  on  at  the 
possible  rate  of  profit,  evea  when  not  at  an  absolute  loss.  Let  that  de- 
ice   be  re- established  and  onr  railroad  eompsnies  wilt   find   tbcmselves 
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Speaking  of  the  year  1869,  he  says : 


having  a,  value  of  ^750,000,000  !  Every  road  constructed  add?  five 
times  its  valne  to  the  ag'gregate  value  of  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try. 'I'he  cost  of  the  works  constructed  the  past  year  will  equal  at 
least  (Il.'i0,000,000.  'I'he  increased  value,  consequently,  of  property 
due  to  the  construction  will  equal  8600,000,000." 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Poor  are  specially  applicable 
to  the  Northen  Pacific  road,  the  construction  of  which  will 
not  only  create  an  immense  volume  of  through  travel,  but 
develop  a  region  not  exceeded  in  native  wealth  bv  any 
equal  area  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  which  abounds  in  the 
precious  and  other  metals,  in  wheat-lands  and  lumber 
forests,  and  embraces  the  natural  home  of  the  sheep  and 
goat,  and  grazing  fields  in  which  herds  of  cattle  large 
enough  to  supply  our  entire  market,  may  graze  throughout 
the  year,  growing  and  fattening  upon  natural  grasses,  which 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  country  do  not  decompose  as 

again  in  tha  position  from  whioh  they  had  been  resoued  by  tha  passage  of  tha 
Morrill  tariff  of  1861, 

How  wonderful  has  been  the  growth  of  our  domeatio  commcreo  under  thopro- 
teetiTC  system  then  established,  is  shown  in  tha  brief  statement  of  facte,  derived 
from  Mr.  Poor's  exoollant  "  Manual  of  fhe  Railroads  of  the  United  States,"  that 


baring  baon  but  I1,«0<I,0I)(I ;  this,  too,  uotnithstsliding  an  incraa?e  of  popnlation 
amounting  to  more  tbu)  8,000,000.  Last  year,  at  the  close  of  another  l«n  years' 
period  nearly  half  ofwhiohhad  been  attended  with  great  deetrootion  of  pto- 

ferty,  and  with  auoh  waste  of  life  that  the  inoraase  of  population  bad  been  but 
,000,000,  or  two-thirds  of  what  had  been  andoipated,  the  net  tonnage  of  60,000 
miles  of  road — axoluaive  of  coal,  ore,  and  other  low-prioed  freights,  exceeding 
20,000,000  tons— bad  reached  ;2,a00,000,  giving  an  iuereaae  of  no  IcfS  than 
54,000,000  tons. 

In  tiiB  first  or  free-trade  decade,  the  tonnage  aiJdod  was  but  13  tone  to  eaoli 
added  head  of  population.  In  the  laat,  or  protective  one,  it  has  proved  to  be 
but  little  eboit  of  8  tons  to  each  of  the  lidded  popnlation. 

In  the  first,  the  increase  in  the  valiie  oarried,  per  bead  of  our  total  population, 
was  but  S&5.    lu  the  second,  it  has  been  nearly  thrice  that,  or  t>141. 

In  the  first  or  free-trade  one,  the  earnings  remained  precisely  where  they  had 
stood  in  1850,  at  but  $4000  per  mile.  In  tbe  second,  or  proteotive  one,  with  a 
decrease  rather  than  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  freight,  they  hare  mors  than 
doubled,  having  Tisen  to  more  than  $9000  per  mile. 

In  the  first,  our  policy  had  looked  towards  subjecting  tbe  country  to  British 
in&uanca,  and  lienee  was  it  that  oar  railroad  onnei'S  bad  been  so  nearly  ruined. 
In  the  second,  it  has  looked  to  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  oommaroial 

profited. 

That  the  extraordinary  increase  here  eshibitcd  of  railroad  transportation  has 
not  only  not  been  attended  with  any  diminution  of  shipping  employed  in  domestio 
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ours  do  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  cure  where  they 
grow,  and  feed  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  antelope  and  mountain 
sheep  the  year  round. 

THE   NEW    NOETIIWEST. 

Minnesota,  through  which  the  road  will  be  completed 
by  October,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Red  Eiver,  266 
niilei5,  is  the  great  wheat  field  of  our  country.  It  is  a  land 
of  lakes  and  rivers,  of  forest  and  prairie.  Its  farmers  are 
prosperous  and  contented.  Its  population  numbered  6077 
in  1850 ;  had  swollen  to  172,022  by  1860 ;  and  was  found 
to  be  4:36,057  in  1870.  The  value  of  its  farm  products  as 
reported  by  the  census  of  1870  was  $33,350,923 ;  the  oash 
value  of  its  farms  $97,621,691 ;  and  its  production  of  wheat 
during  1869  was  about  19,000,000  bushels.  It  contains 
(listen  young  men  who  are  working  for  wages,)  53,459,840 
acres,  of  which  but  3,637,671  are  occupied.  The  remaining 
50,000,000  await  your  coming  for  their  development,  (Ap- 
plause.)    It  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  since  the  Inmbermen 

oaiDUieroe,  but  that,  on  ths  oonltary,  thia  last,  after  havfiig  been  paralyzed  un- 
der Britisb  free-trade,  hue  cronn,  under  protection,  with  extraordiuarj  rapiditj, 
is  proved  bj  facts  derived  from  Mr.  Nimiiio's  valuable  report  on  our  foreign 
oommeroe,  and  here  giveu,  as  folloirs  : 

In  1850,  the  home  shipping  built  amoDUted  to  114,1)00  tons.  In  the  last  three 
years  of  the  free-trade  sjslem,  say  lS53-flO,.notwithatanding  a  growth  of  popu- 
lation nnusnally  large  in  its  proportions,  the  average  was  but  112,000. 

In  1S70,  atl«r  nine  years  of  proteotion,  it  has  been  186,000,  and  the  overage 
of  the  three  last  years  has  been  182,000,  shovring  on  inoiease  of  more  than  60 
per  oenl. 

With  an  inoreaSB  of  numbers  in  tbe  lost  deeaije  of  leas  than  25  per  eent.  there 

300  per  eent. — thus  nearly  proving  the  aoouraoy  of  Commissioner  Wella'a  aaaer- 
tion,  made  in  1868,  that  its  grovflh  had  been  sisteen  limes  mora  rapid  than  that 
of  the  population. 

Of  the  enormous  inoreaae  thna  exhibited,  not  even  the  liftieth  part  haa  been 
due  to  onr  trade  with  t!ie  ntanufaotnring  oountriea  of  Europe;  and  yet,  there  are 
men,  intelligent  men  too,  oonneolad  with  railroada,  who  are  even  now  diaposed 
once  again  to  sooriaoe  the  great  domeatio  oommeioe  in  the  hope  of  augmenting 
the  insignlfieant  foreign  one. 

Whether  or  not  this  ahall  be  done  will  be  determined  at  the  presidential  eleo- 
tion  in  18T2.  As  that  goes,  3o  will  it  be  settled  as  to  whether  we  are  to  go  for- 
ward in  the  direotion  of  industrial  and  poliCieal  independence,  or  return  to  the 
state  of  Eubjeotion  to  British  traders  and  British  bankers  that  existed  in  the 
free-trade  days  of  the  tariff  of  1S5T.  In  the  one  ease,  railroad  otrners  will  End 
their  property  improve  from  year  to  year;  whereas,  in  the  other,  they,  or  such 
of  thein  at  least  as  had  given  their  influenoe  In  the  free- trade  direction,  will  find 
that  they  had  been  killing  the  goose  that  had  given  the  golden  egga. 

Hoping  that  your  patriotic  efforts  may  be  crowned  wilh  auoceaa,  I  remain. 
Very  raspeetfuilj,  yours, 

II.  C.  CAKEY. 

Gbo.  S.  Bowbn,  Esq., 
President  Amerlem  Association  Home  Industries,  Chicago,  111, 
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of  Minnesota  were  fed  on  wheat  imported  from  other  States. 
Yet  the  wheat  crop  raised  during  1870,  from  the  small 
part  of  the  State  then  occupied,  is  believed  to  have  heen 
not  less  than  30,000,000  bushels.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  even  to  indicate  the  immense  resources  of  this  State  in 
lumber,  iron,  slate,  and  other  commodities,  that  hear  trans- 
portation ;  and  I  leave  Minnesota  with  the  remark  that 
when  the  winter  traveler  westward  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
iiailroad,  shall  leave  her  limits  and  cross  the  Eed  River  of 
the  North,  he  will  leave  behind  him  the  coldest  part  of  the 
road,  nnd  that  most  liable  to  obstruction  by  snow.  The 
only  other  point  at  which  he  will,  even  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  meet  with  as  great  a  depression  of  the  mer- 
cury will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Stevenson,  in 
Central  Dakota. 

A    OENrAL    CLIMATE. 

How,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  shall  I  help  you  to  under- 
stand something  about  the  climate  of  the  country  west  of 
Minnesota?  To  us  of  the  East  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  temperature  of  the  mountains,  along  a  line  running  be- 
tween the  47th  and  49th  parallels  should  be  so  mild;  yet 
80  it  is;  and  the  climate  of  Washington  Territory,  along 
the  49th  parallel,  is  more  equable  the  year  round,  and 
milder  in  winter  than  that  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore. 
Indeed,  the  mean  temperature  at  Oh'inpia,  at  the  head-  of 
Puget  Sound,  is  that  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  hut  the  dwellers  on 
the  Sound  are  strangers  alike  to  the  extreme  heat  of  a  Vir- 
ginia summer  and  the  extreme  cold  of  its  winter.  There 
cattle  are  not  housed  at  any  season,  and  thrive  upon  the 
grasses  they  find  on  the  plains.'  In  the  western  valleys  of 
Washington  Territory,  winter  is  unknown.  Snow  comes 
occasionally  to  remind  settlers  of  what  they  used  to  see 
in  the  States  of  the  East;  but  it  never  lies.  But  once  since 
1847,  when  the  first  settlements  were  made,  have  cattle 
been  deprived  by  snow  for  three  consecutive  days,  of  the 
natural  pasture  furnished  throughout  the  winter  months 
west  of  the  mountains  in  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon. 

The  winter  climate  upon  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana and  Dakota,  is  more  severe ;  but  in  their  valleys  the 
buffalo,  elk  and  antelope  have  been  accustomed  to  winter ; 
and  domestic  cattle,  worn  by  labor  in  the  service  of  ex- 
ploring  expeditions   and   transportation   companies,   are 
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turned  into  t^ie  valleys  and  herded,  and  come  out  in  the 
spring  fat  and  ready  for  another  tour  of  duty.  This  is 
so  inconsistent  with  our  experience,  that  I  beg  leave  to 
fortify  the  statement  with  a  single  authority,  the  equal  to 
which  I  could  produce  hj  scores,  I  will,  however,  con- 
tent myself  with  a  brief  extract  fi-om  the  report  of  explora- 
tions of  the  Yellowstone,  made  by  Gen.  Raynolds,  of  the 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  wintered,  in  "1,860, 
in  the  valley  of  Deer  Creek,  in  which  the  Northern  Pacific 
Road  will  attain  its  greatest  elevation  and  cross  the  Eocky 
Mountains.     On  this  subject  he  says : 

"  ThroughoQt  the  whole  of  the  season's  march,  the  subsistence 
of  our  animals  bad  been  obtained  by  grazing  after  we  had  reached 
camp  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  an  lioui  or  two  between  tlie  dawn  of 
day  and  our  time  of  starting.  The  consequence  was  that  when  we 
reached  ottr  winter  quarters  there  were  but  few  animals  in  the  train 
that  were  in  a  condition  to  liave  continued  the  march  without  a 
generous  ffrain  diet.  Poorer  and  more  broken  down  creatures  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  In  the  spring  all  were  in  as  fine  condition 
for  comtaencing  another  season's  work  as  could  be  desired.  A 
greater  change  in  their  appearance  could  not  have  been  produced, 
even  if  they  had  been  grain-fed  and  stable-housed  all  winter.  Onli/ 
one  was  lost,  the  furious  storm  of  December  coming  on  before  it 
had  gwned  snfRcient  strength  to  endure  it.  This  fad,  tlmt  seventy 
exhausted  animals  turned,  out  to  winter  on  the  plains  on  the  first  of 
November  came  out  in  ^e  best  cond'iiion,andti><iththelossofbutone, 
is  the  most  forcible  commentary  I  can  wake  on  the  quality  of  the 
grass  and  the  character  of  the  winter." 

This  seems  incredible,  but  many  degrees  to  the  north  of 
our  territories  are  immense  valleys,  which,  if  the  testimony 
of  British  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  of  missionaries 
and  settlers  who  have  dwelt  there  for  years,  may  be  be- 
lieved, rival  Minnesota  in  wheat- producing  capacity,  and 
eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  in  the  mildness 
of  their  mean  temperature.  Exploration  and  settlement 
have  abolished  the  "  The  Great  American  Desert,"  of  which 
these  territories  formed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  it  no  longer 
finds  a  place  on  maps.  And  the  Mormons  have  demons- 
trated that  by  conducting  the  melting  snow  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  foot-hills  and  valleys,  the  whole  region  can  be 
made  to  bloom  as  the  rose,  and  bear  crops  of  cereals,  roots 
and  fruit  equal  to  those  yielded  by  the  best  farms  in  the 
choice  valleys  of  Pennsylvania. 

WOOL  AND  BEETROOT  SUGAR. 

Since  these  apparently  inhospitable  regions  have  been 
penetrated  by  railroads,  and  raining  adventure  has  created 
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settlements  up  even  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  we  arc  discovering  why  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  raising  wool,  and  why  we  are  still,  while 
boasting  of  our.j  agricultaral  productions,  dependent  for 
our  supply  of  wool,  upon  non-man ufecturing  countries 
which  are  not  famed  for  their  agrienltural  resources  or 
skiU.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have  uot 
carried  flocks  to  those  portions  of  our  country  which  are 
pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  support  of  wool-bearing 
animals. 

Mountainous  and  volcanic  as  are  our  territories,  which 
extend  from  the  32d  to  the  49th  parallel,  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  sheep  culture.  With  their  settlement  we  shall 
become  the  greatest  wool-producing  country  of  the  world, 
though  our  present  production  gives  but  small  promise  of 
such  a  result.  The  sources  and  amount  of  the  wool-clip 
of  1868  were  in  round  figures  about  as  follows : 


British  Norlh  American  ProvinccB...    10,000,000 
Auattalia,  South  America,  aod  Alrica.     16,000,000 

trailed  States 100,000,000 

Spain,  Portugal  ond  Italy 119,000,000 

France 123,000,000 

European  Russia 135,000,000 

Germany 200,000,000 

Great  Britain 260,000,000 

Asia 410,000,000 

Thus  it  appears  that  Asia,  Australia,  Afnca  and  South 
America,  which  furnish  no  such  markets  for  mutton  as 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres  of  Europe  and 
this  country,  and  where  sheep  must  be  raised  for  the  wool 
alone,  ate  its  great  producers.  Why  is  wool  chief  among 
the  staple  exports  of  South  America?  Because  her  pam- 
pas present  the  same  conditions  as  our  territories.  Why 
has  Australia  built  up  a  great  city  more  by  its  wool  trade 
than  by  its  gold  ?  It  is  because  her  sheep  walks  are  dry  and 
covered  with  bunch  grass,  which  is  cured  naturally  in  the 
field  as  is  the  case  in  out  Territories.  Why  does  Asia  pro- 
duce more  wool  than  Great  Britain  and  Germany  together, 
and  almost  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  ?  It  is  because  the  grasses  of  the  elevated 
plains  on  which  her  countless  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
range  are  the  same  nutritious,  aromatic  grasses  upon 
which  the  elk,  the  buftiilo  and  the  mountain  sheep  have  fed 
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through  all   time  upon   "The   Great  American  Desert." 
(Applause.) 

tfnder  the  impulse  given  to  this  interest  by  the  Union 
and  Central  road,  flocks  numbering  thousands,  collected 
in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  more  eastern  States  have 
been  transferred  to  such  plains  and  valleys  as  are  aecessiblo 
by  the  road,  and  where  the  expense  of  raising  sheep  is  but 
the  coat  of  the  first  flock  and  of  herding.  There  the  finest 
wool  may  be  produced,  and  with  increasing  railroad 
facilities,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  centres 
will  furnish  markets  for  mutton,  and  add  to  the  wool 
grower's  profits.  To  say  that  the  wool-clip  of  the  United 
States,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  will  exceed  that 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  to  offer  a  prediction,  but  to  assert 
a  foregone  eoaelusion ;  and  it  is  also  safe  to  say  that  the 
clip  of  that  year  will  embrace  not  only  wool  of  all  grades 
of  sheep,  but  of  the  Cashmere,  Angora,  and  other  goats, 
the  value  of  whose  hair  is  so  well  known  to  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  But  more  than  this,  remembering  the 
rapidity  with  which  flocks  increase,  I  predict  that  at  an 
early  day  our  wool  clip  will  equal  that  of  Asia,*  which 

»  On  the  day  after  tbo  delivery  of  tho  text,  my  atlontion  nas  inriteil  to  the 
following  striking  confirumtion  of  my  views  furnlBhed  by  M.  Aloan,  Professor 
of  Spinning  nnd  Weaving  at  the  Coneervntoire  Imperial  des  Arts,  Ac. 


[Translated  from  Alcan's  "Etudes  snr  lea  Arts  Textile  it  rExposition  Uai- 
verselle  de  I86T  "  for  the  April  nuoiber  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mational  Associa- 
tioo  of  Wool  Manuffloturers.] 

"The  quantity  of  the  produotion  of  «qoIs  in  weiglit  may  lie  reokoned  ap- 
proxiinatflly  by  the  number  of  steep  in  caoii  countrj'.  We  estimate  the  sheep 
at  the  numbers  indicated  in  the  follopfing  tablo ; 

No.  of  Sbeep. 

France -tO,OflO,000 

Algeria ll),000,OIKl 

RnsBia 64,000,000 

England 26,376,000 

Austria 27,000,000 

Prussia,  ZoUverein 24,000,000 

Ottoman  Empire 32,000,000- 

Australia 35,000,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 12,000,000 

Hew  Zealand „ 16,000,000 

The  Equator  or  LftPlttla 30,000,000 

Spain 20,000,000 

Italy 8,600,000 

Belgian) 3,000,000 

The  Low  Countries 1,500,000 

Portugal 2,411,000 

Total,        330,783,000 
"  Beraa'-tt  upon  the  nainlere  of  the  preceding  table. — If  we  oompare  tho  present 
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will  insure  us  supremacy  in  the  manufacture  of  the  entire 
range  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 

And  with  ihis  increased  production  of  wool,  will  come 
another  great  industry.  You  will  question  my  judgment 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  territory  along  the  46tii,  47th, 
48th  and  49th  degrees  of  latitude  high  up  the  mountain 
sides  is  to  be  a  groat  sugar-producing  country.  Yet  as 
sure  as  the  world  moves  and  science  helps  man  to  supply 
his  wants  cheaply,  the  country  along  the  routes  of  the 
Union  and  Central  and  the  Northern  Pacilic  Railroads  will 
in  a  few  years  produce  immense  quantities  of  sugar.  Of 
course,  I  speak  of  beet-root  sugar,  the  manufacture  of 
which  will  thrive  not  only  along  our  northern  boundary, 
but  in  the  more  northern  settlements  of  the  Assineboine 
and  Saskatchewan  valleys  as  it  does  in  Eussia,  Sweden 
and  Norway ;  as  it  is  already  doing  in  Oalifornia,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  and  will  do  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Northwest.  Many  causes  conspire  to  make  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  industry  into  our  country  a  necessity ;  and  in 
the  region  of  cheap  land,  abundant  fuel  and  pure  water 
from  the  mountain  snows,  and  in  which  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation more  than  doubles  the  price  of  cane  sugar,  it 
must  find  an  early  and  extensive  development. 

To  show  that  these  views  are  not  new  or  strained,  permit 
me  to  bring  to  your  notice  a  letter  I  had  the  honor  to  address 
to  Dr.  Latham,  a  cultivated  and  intelligent  gentleman,  who, 
after  spending  years  in  the  Territories,  devoted  last  winter 
to  bringing  their  resources  to  the  attention  of  the  wool- 
growers  and  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States. 

"  Hous 
Washingior: 
"  Dn.  H.  Latham, 

"  Lakamib, 

"  Wyoming  Territory, 

"  Dear  Sib. — I  mnst  admit  that  I  thought  some  of  the  stateinenta 

you  made  when  I  met  you  at  Laramie,  and  you  were  kind  enough 

nuraber  of  sheep  as  indicated  in  the  precd^ing  tiiblo  irith  the  numbers  herelo- 
fore  given  by  us,  it  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  reoOEniiB  that  while  Iheproduotion  of 
sheep  has  decreased  or  remained  stationary  in  Europe,  it  has  prodigiously  da- 

nnmber  of  nool-besring  animals  has  diminiEhed  in  England,  in  Spain,  and  even 
in  Franoe,  If  ne  do  not  include  Algeria;  and  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary 
in  the  different  parts  of  Qermanj.  On  the  controry,  the  development  eihibits 
an  enormaus  progression  at  the  Onpe,  in  Australia,  and,  above  all,  in  La  Plata. 
In  seven  years,  from  18B0  to  1867,  the  production  hits  been  raised  nearly  IDS 
per  cent,  for  the  first  of  these  countries,  nearly  100  per  eent.  for  the  secoiii^  and 
268  per  cent,  tor  tba  third." 
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to  accompany  us  eastward,  were  exaggerated  ■  but  subneqiient 
obaecvation  and  study  have  satisfietl  nio  that  j  u  d  d  n  1 1  ll>  nd 
cate  the  capacity  of  tlie  territories  for  va  d  p  da  t  and  the 
sustenance  of  a  unmeroiis  and  prosperous  p  p  I  t    n 

"  Two  industries,  eaeh  of  primary  impo  tan  e  t    tl  int  j 

should  be  introduced  at  an  early  day,  becan  both  w  II  find  th 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  b  b  ght  aim  t  m 
mediately  to  absolute  perfection.  I  meai  the  wth  f  w  I  b  th 
from  the  Angora  and  Cashmere  goats  and  sh  ep,  and  th  p  in 
tion  of  bee1>root  sugar.  For  the  latter.  Grant,  in  his  admirable 
little  book,  says  the  primary  essent^s  are  cheap  land  and  fuel  and 
pure  water.  All  these  you  have  wherever  the  melting  anow  of  the 
mountains  can  be  carried  for  irrigation,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  all  your  mountMn  streams.  Your  natural  grasses  and  aromatic 
herbage  are  identical  with  those  of  the  great  sheep-fields  of  Asia 
and  Australia;  and  should  you  establish  the  production  of  the  beet, 
and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  on  a  large  scale,  you  will  find,  as  it 
has  been  found  everywhere  else,  that  three  tons  of  the  refuse  beet, 
from  which  the  saccharine  matter  lias  been  expressed,  will  be 
equivalent  to  two  tons  of  the  best  hay  in  sustaining  and  fattening  ' 
sheep  and  cattle.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  you  will  tender 
a  very  important  service,  not  only  to  your  own  section,  but  to  the 
country  at  large,  if,  by  making  known  these  peculiar  resources  you 
promote  the  establishment  of  two  such  vital  industries  Either  of 
them  will  doubtless  succeed  if  undertaken  by  pioper  hands;  but 
both  should  be  established,  as  each  will  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  other. 

"  Again  thanking  you  for  the  important  information  you  have 
given  me,  and  wishing  you  abundant  success  in  your  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  this  extended  and  interesting'  portion  of 
our  counti-y,  I  remain 

"Yours,  very  truly, 

"  WM.  D.  KELLEY." 

MONTANA — LIEUT.  DOANB'S  REFOBT. 
Thanks  to  the  admirable  soientilio  training  given  our 
army  officers  at  West  Point,  and  the  desire  of  that  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  son  of  Pennsylvania,  Gen,  "Win- 
field  S.  Hancock,  (applause,)  to  ascertain  and  disclose  the 
resources  of  tke  district  of  whicb  he  is  in  command,  we 
have  a  recent  official  report  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
hitherto  unexplored  section  of  Montana,  the  wonders  of 

»  Leaving  Pbnadelpliia  on  the  2flth  of  Jaly,  I  passed  about  in  four  weeks 
Colorado,  Wyoming  and  Ulabi  most  of  tlie  time  in  the  Laramie  valley,  Wyom- 
ing. Muoh  of  each  day  was  passed  on  horsetmok,  or  !n  open  w^on ;  and  I  am 
aatUfled  Ihat  when  the  population  of  oor  ooanlry  shall  number  hundreds  of 
millions,  the  slopesand  valleys  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  will  be  the  great  source 
ffom  which  will  be  drawn  eattla,  sheep,  tallow,  hides,  wool,  butter,  cheese  and  oon- 
densad  milk.  On  one  estate  near  luiramie,  that  of  Mr.  Hnilon,  are  mote  than 
SOOfl  onttlB,  «00(l  sheep,  and  500  horses  and  breeding  mares.  My  friend  Dr. 
Latlum's  stock  embraces  more  than  4500  cattle  and  3000  sheep. 
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which  not  only  exceed  those  of  Niagara  and  the  geysers 
of  California,  but  rival  in  magnitude  and  extraordinary 
combination  those  of  the  Yo  Semite,  the  canons  of  Colorado 
and  the  geysers  of  Iceland.  But  I  cannot  pause  even  to 
allude  to  these.  Tonriats  and  men  of  science  will  give  the 
world  many  a  description  of  them.  My  purpose  is  to 
illustrate  the  climate  and  the  fertility  not  only  of  the  val- 
leys hut  of  the  mountains,  which  bear  trees  rising  beyond 
one  hundred  feet  in  height  at  an  elevation  which  in  New 
York  or  New  England  would  mark  the  region  of  perpetual 

I  have  here  Executive  Document  No.  51,  of  the  Third 
Session,  "Forty-first  Congress.  It  is  the  report  (and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  quite  brief)  of  Lieut.  Gustavus  C.  Doane, 
upon  the  so-called  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1870.  It  is 
Lieut.  Doane's  account  of  a  brief  tour  made  by  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Montana,  whose  duty  it  was  to  survey 
the  yet  hidden  region  of  his  district,  and  who  applied  to 
Gen.  Hancock  for  an  escort  to  enahle  him  to  do  so  with 
safety.  The  General  promptly  complied  with  the  request, 
and  put  the  escort  under  the  charge  of  Lieut,  Doane,  with 
instructions  to  keep  a  record,  noting  the  condition  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  and  the  elevation  of  each 
day's  camp,  and  to  report  these  and  such  other  facts  as 
might  in  his  opinion  be  of  general  interest. 

The  party  were  out  thirty-four  days.  Their  point  of 
departure  was  Fort  Ellis,  which  is  at  an  elevation  of  4911 
feet,  and  at  which  the  thermometer  at  noon,  on  the  day  of 
their  departure,  August  22d,  1870,  stood  at  92°.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day  they  found  themselves  at  an 
elevation  of  4837  feet,  the  barometer  standing  at  25,10, 
the  thermometer  40°,  In  noting  that  day's  experience, 
Lieut.  Doane  says : 

"Thron^hont  the  forenoon  it  rained  occasional  showers,  but  be- 
fore 12  o'clock  the  clouds  rolled  away  in  heavy  masses  along  the 
monntain  aides,  the  sun  came  out  and  the  atmosphere  was  clear 
again,  From  this  point  a  beantiful  view  is  obtained.  The  mining- 
camp  of  Emigrant  fiwlch  is  nearly  opposite,  on  a  small  slream  com- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A 
few  settlements  have  been  made  in  tliis  vicinity,  and  small  herds  of 
cattle  range  at  will  over  the  broad  extent  of  the  valiey.  Onr  camp 
was  Bitnated  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  near  a  small  ^rove,  from 
which  flowed  several  large  springs  of  clear  water,  capable  of  irrigat- 
ing the  whole  bottom  in  front.  The  soil  here  is  very  fertile,  and 
lies  favorably  for  irrigation ;  timber  is  convenient,  water  everywhere 
abundant,  and  the  climate  for  this  region  remarkably  mild.    Be- 
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sidents  informed  me  that  snow  seldom  fell  in  the  ralley.  Stock  of 
every  kind  Sttbaist  through  winter  without  being  fed  or  sheltered. 
Excepting  the  Judith  Basin,  I  have  seen  no  district  in  tlie  western 
territories  SO  eligible  for  settlement  as  tlie  upper  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone.  Several  of  the  party  were  very  anccesaful  during  the 
morning  in  fishing  for  trout,  of  which  we  afterward  had  an  abundant 
and  continued  supply.  The  Yellowstone  here  is  from  50  to  100 
yards  wide,  and  at  the  lowest  stage  four  feet  deep  on  the  riffles,  run- 
ning over  abed  ot  drift  boulders  and  gravel  with  a  very  rapid  current 
The  flow  of  water  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  though  the  channel  is 
much  more  narrow." 

By  the  fifth  day  tlie  party  had  attained  an  elevation  of 
733i  feet,  where  the  thermometer  at  noon  marked  72°. 
Here  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  indescribable 
volcanic  wonders.  They  were,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  great  elevation,  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  pine  and 


"Barometer,  23°;  thermometer,  50°;  elevation,  7270  feet, 

"  Coming  into  camp  in  advance,  passing  through  a  grove  of 

Can  one  wlio  has  not  visited  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  Australia,  the  elevated  plains  of  Asia,  or  our 
own  sheep-growing  territory,  imagine  a  forest  of  pines  at 
48°  north  latitude,  rising  from  an  elevation  of  7270  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  soa  ? 

"  Coming  into  camp  in  advance,  passing-  through  a  grove  of  pine, 
on  the  margin  of  a  little  creeU,  I  was  met  face  to  face  on  the  path, 
by  two  magnificent  buck  eik,  one  of  which  I  wounded,  but  lost  in 
the  woods.  Mr.  Smith  started  up  a  small  bear,  which  also  got 
away.  The  ground  was  everywhere  tracked  by  the  passage  of  herds 
of  elK  and  mountain  sheep ;  and  bear  sign  was  everywhere  visible." 

The  tenth  day  found  the  party  at  an  elevation  of  7697 
feet,  with  the  thermometer  at  46°  in  the  morning.  De- 
scribing the  high  hills,  (one  of  which,  Langford's  Peak, 
rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  10,327  feet,)  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  through  which  the  waters  of  the 
Yellowstone  poured  in  one  of  the  grandest  cataracts  of  the 
world,  Lieut.  Doane  says : 

"  On  the  caps  of  these  dizzy  heights,  mountain  sheep  and  elk  rest 
during  tlie  night.  I  followed  down  the  stream  on  horseback,  to 
where  it  breaks  through  the  range,  threading  ray  way  through  the 
forest  on  game  trails  with  little  difljculw.  Selecting  the  channel 
of  a  small  creek  and  leaving  the  horses,  I  followed  it  down  on  foot. 
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wading  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  fell  off  at  an  angle  of  about 
30°  between  walls  of  gypsum.  Private  McConnell  accompanied  me. 
On  entering:  the  ravine  we  came  at  once  to  hot  springs  of  sulphur, 
sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  steam  jets,  etc.,  in  endless  variety, 
some  of  them  of  very  peculiar  fonn.  One  of  them  in  particular  of 
sulphur  had  built  up  a  tall  spire  from  the  slope  of  the  wall,  standing 
out  like  an  enorraons  horn,  with  hot  water  Yielding  down  its  sides. 
The  creek  ran  on  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  in  many  places  smootVi  and 
slippery,  in  others  obstructed  by  masses  of  debris  formed  from  the 
overhanging  cliffs  ot  the  sulphuretted  limestone  above.  After  de- 
scending for  three  miles  in  the  channel  we  came  to  a  sort  of  bench 
or  terrace,  the  same  one  seen  previously  in  following  down  the 
creek  from  our  first  camp  in  the  basin.  Here  we  found  a  large 
flock  of  mountain  sheep,  very  tame,  and  greatly  astonished,  no 
doubt,  at  our  sudden  appearance.  McConnell  killed  one  and 
wounded  another,  whereupon  the  rest  disappeared,  clambering  up 
the  steep  walls  with  a  celerity  truly  astonishing." 

On  the  twelfth  day,  at  an  elevation  of  7487  feet,  they 
discovered  a  recent  volcano,  throwing  steam  and  mud  to 
the  height  of  300  feet.  I  refer  to  this,  not  to  dwell  upon 
this  wonder  (for  it  was  but  one  among  a  myriad),  hut  as 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  vegetation  and  the  capacity 
of  the  country  to  sustain  flocks  at  that  elevation.  Lieut. 
Doane  says : 

"The  distances  to  which  this  mud  has  been  thrown,  are  truly 
astonishing.  Directly  above  the  crater  rises  a  steep  bank,  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  on  the  apex  of  lohich  the  tallest  tree  near  is  110  feel 
high.  The  topmost  branches  of  this  tree' were  loaded  with  mud  200 
feet  above  and  50  feet  laterally  away  from  tlie  crater.  The  ground 
and  fallen  trees  near  by,  were  splashed  at  a  horizontal  distance  of 
200  feet.  The  trees  below  were  either  broken  down  or  their  branches 
festooned  with  dry  mud,  which  appeared  in  the  tops  of  trees  grow- 
ing on  the  side  hill  from  the  same  level  with  the  crater,  50  feet  in 
height,  and  at  a  distance  of  180  feet  from  the  volcano." 

Certainly  vegetation  is  not  stunted  by  climate  when  in 
this  elevated  and  volcanic  region  upon  the  apex  of  the 
hilis,  trees  attain  the  height  of  110  feetl 

But  Lieut.  Doane's  report,  is  replete  with  evidence  that 
the  valleys  are  capable  of  sheltering  sheep  and  cattle  from 
the  severity  of  climate  that  prevails  upon  the  greater  ele- 
vations during  the  winter. 

But  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  not 
obstructed  by  mountains  like  these;  the  highest  point  it 
attains  being  the  Deer  Lodge  Pass  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  is  4950  feet,  being  3285  feet  below  the 
grade  of  the  Union  Pacific  Road  at  Sherman,  where,  two 
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years  ago,  I  gathered  a  bouquet  composed  of  the  wild 
flowers  common  to  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 

SETTLEMENTS  ALONG  THE  LINE. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  a  portion  of  the  land  in  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Idaho,  through  which  this  road  will  run,  is  un- 
guited  to  cultivation,  but  the  proportion  is  much  less  than 
will  be  found  on  the  iine  of  any  more  southern  road.  The 
alkali  plains  alone  which  the  Union  and  Central  road  tra- 
verses are  broader  than  the  breadth  of  all  the  bad  lands 
along  the  line  of  the  Northern  route.  Governor  Stevens, 
who  superintended  the  original  government  survey  of 
this  line,  and  frequently  crossed  the  country,  said,  that 
"  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  from  Bed  liiver  to 
Paget  Sound  is  unsuited  to  cultivation,  and  this  fifth  is 
largely  made  up  of  mountains  covered  with  bunch  grass 
and  valuable  timber,  and  filled  with  precious  metals." 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  it  true  that  but  one-fifth 
instead  of  four-fifths  of  the  land  granted  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Company  between  the  western  boundary  of  Minne- 
sota and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
is  presently  available  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  the 
grant  would,  in  my  judj^ment,  be  adequate  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  lands 
granted  in  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
would  build  and  equip  the  road. 

COMIIEBCIAL  ADVANTAGES. 
No  part  of  the  capital  employed  in  constructing  this 
road  will  be  long  unproductive,  as  a  remunerative  busi- 
ness awaits  the  completion  of  each  section.  From  the 
Missouri  at  Omaha  to  the  Sacramento  no  navigable  stream 
crosses  or  approaches  the  Union  and  Central  road,  while 
the  route  of  this  road  is  traversed,  at  intervals  of  about 
two  hundred  miles,  along  its  whole  extent  by  uavigable 
streams  upon  which  there  are  considerable  settlements. 
One  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  is  the  westernmost 
point  of  our  magnificent  system  of  Lake  navigation — the 
other  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river 
at  St.  Paul,  a  city  whose  population  numbers  about  25,000. 
Duluth,  its  lake  terminus,  is  rising  into  commercial  im- 
portance more  rapidly  than  did  Chicago,  and  with  the  pro- 
mise of  continuous  growth.  It  is  the  port  through  which 
the  people  of  Minnesota  and  the  entire  new  Northwest 
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will  exchange  commodities  not  only  with  all  tlie  lake 
ports  of  the  United  States  and  British  America,  hut  with 
Europe,  and  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlantic  f;eaboanI. 
It  will  be  the  chief  outlet  for  the  increasing  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  and  feet  of  lumber,  produced 
by  the  farmers  aod  lumbermen  of  Minnesota.  Though 
Dulutb  is  not  yet  four  years  old,  her  foreign  commerce  is 
large  enough  to  command  the  attention  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  require  the  appointment  of  a  deputy  col- 
lector and  several  minor  officers  of  customs. 

THE   NORTHERN    RIVER   SYSTEM. 

The  settlements  on  the  Eed  Elver  of  the  North,  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Minnesota,  are  numerous,  and  the  trade 
of  the  extended  and  fertile  valleys  it  drains  will  await  the 
completion  of  the  road  to  that  river,  which  will  be  accom- 

filished  by  the  1st  of  September,  Beyond  Minnesota,  the 
ine  crosses  or  runs  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dakota,  Mis- 
souri and  Yellowstone,  which  are  east  of  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains, and  navigable  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles; 
and  lieyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Snake,  the  Cowlitz 
and  the  Columbia  rivers,  will  prove  immediate  and  valu- 
able tributaries  to  its  business.  Its  western  termini  are  at 
Portland  on  the  Willamette,  twelve  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Columbia,  which  is  already  an  important 
commercial  centre,  and  a  point  yet  to  be  determined  on 
the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  which  are  the  predestined  field 
of  a  commerce  that,  at  an  early  day,  will  exceed  that  of 
San  I'rancisco,  and,  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  equal 
the  present  commerce  of  New  York,  I  cannot  give  the 
figures  to  show  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  Columbia 
river  and  its  confluents,  but  am  able  to  assure  you  from 
actual  observation  that  it  has  been  large  and  profitable 
enough  to  give  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Oregon 
"  1  Navigation  Go.  prominent  places  in  the  roll  of  heavy 
s  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  FUTURE  PACIFIC  METROPOLIS, 
That  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast 
will  be  south  of  Puget  Sound  I  have  never  believed. 
Observation  confirmed  the  conviction  with  which  Mr. 
Whitney  had  impressed  me.  And  early  in  August,  1869, 
just  after  my  return  from  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  request 
of  Col.  John  W.  Forney,  I  held  a  protracted  couversatioa 
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with  Mr.  Joseph  I,  Gilbert,  an  experienced  phonograpliio 
reporter,  who,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Prfiss  the  substance  oF  the  interview.  Re- 
curring to  the  Press  of  that  date,  I  flud  that,  speaking  on 
this  point,  I  said  ; 

"  Allow  me  to  state  one  conclusion  from  personal  observation.  It 
is  that  San  Francisco  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  cease  to  be  the 
frreat  city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Her  location  constitutes  her  for 
the  present  the  entrepot  tor  all  the  commerce  of  the  coast,  embrac- 
ing the  trade  from  the  8onlh  American  coast,  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, from  China,  Japan,  British  Columbia,  and  onr  territory  north 
of  that  city.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  too,  is  qnite  capable  of 
accommodating  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  is,  I  think,  un- 
equalled as  a  bay,  in  extent,  beauty  and  safety.  The  city  has  made 
most  magnificent  strides.  She  has  her  dry-dock,  her  ample  wharves, 
her  steam-tags,  her  coast  defences,  and  has  made  very  considerable 
progress  in  manufactures.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
tages, my  firm  impression  is  that  the  great  city  of  the  Paciflo  coast 
will  have  its  location  on  or  near  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound. 

"  Ifere  are  to  be  found  in  abundance  timber,  coal,  iron,  fish,  wheat, 
all  domestic  grasses,  tlie  potato,  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  during  more 
than  half  the  year,  ail  the  fruits  known  to  our  own  tables.  Here, 
in  my  judgment,  will  be  located  the  great  city  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
as.  owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  Sound,  communication 
may  easily  be  had  between  distant  parts  of  this  territory  by  water. 

"  Another  consideration  is  that  a  city  located  here  would  be  prac- 
tically nearer  to  China  than  is  San  Francisco;  because  vessels  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  for  China,  notwithstanding  the  point  for  which 
they  are  destined  is  south  of  their  point  of  departoro,  are  compelled 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  winds,  to  make  what  sailors  call  a 
■'  northing,"  qnite  up  to  tlie  Straits  of  Fuca;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  vessel  starting  from  the  latter  point  for  tJie  same  destina- 
tion would  have  an  advantage  of  tliree  or  four  days  over  her  San 
Francisco  competitor," 

SOME  OFFICIAL  TESTIMONY. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  hasten  on  and  show 
you  by  official  testimony  the  advantages  presented  by  this 
route  to  the  Pacificoverany  other  north  of  the  32d  parallel, 
on  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  almost  tropical  climate  would 
prove  an  obstacle  to  general  travel  and  commerce.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 185S,  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
surveyed  seven  routes  extending  from  the  line  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  southward  to  the  32d  parallel.  Their  reports  were 
referred  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  examination  to  Cap- 
tain A.  A,  Humphreys  and  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  both  of 
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■wliom  are  well  known  to  the  country  for  the  distinguiKhed 
services  they  rendered  as  commanding  generals  during  the 
late  war,  and  the  former  of  whom  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Engineer  Department  of  the  United  States  Army.  On  the 
5th  of  February  1865,  these  ofScers  submitted  the  results 
of  their  analysis  and  comparisons  in  an  elaborate  report, 
in  which  speaking  of  the  route  near  the  47tli  and  49th 
parallel  they  say : 

"  The  advantages  of  this  route  are — its  low  profile,  whith  is  im- 
portant in  relation  to  climate ;  its  easy  grades,  and  small  amonnt  of 
ascents  and  descents,  both  important  if  tiie  road  should  be  developed, 
to  its  full  working  power;  the  great  extension  west  of  the  prairie 
lands ;  in  the  supplies  of  timber  over  the  western  half  of  the  route ; 
the  facilities  which,  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  the 
Missouri,  will  afford  to  the  construction  of  the  road ;  in  the  short 
distAuce  from  the  Missisippi  to  a  seaport  of  the  Pacific ;  in  the  west- 
em  terminus  of  the  road  on  Puget  Sound  being  nearer  to  the  ports 
of  Asia  than  the  termini  of  the  other  routes  i  in  the  proximity  of 
the  eastern  terminus  to  Lake  Superior,  from  which  a  continuous  navi- 
gation for  sea-going  vessels  extends  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  in  the 
existence  of  coal  on  Puget  Sound." 

The  explorations  had  been  but  preliminary  and  had  not 
disclosed  the  important  fact  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
coal  is  distributed  at  easy  points  along  the  whole  route,* 

On  page  107  of  the  first  volume  of  the  report,  to  which 
I  refer  for  a  moment,  is  found  a  tabular  statement,  showing 
the  relative  distance  by  each  of  the  seven  routes  surveyed ; 
the  sum  of  ascents  aud  descents:  the  length  of  level  route 
of  equal  working  expense;  the  comparative  cost  of  differ- 
ent routes;  the  number  of  miles  of  route  through  arable 
land ;  the  number  of  miles  of  route  througli  lands  gene- 
rally uncultivated,  arable  soil  being  found  in  small  areas ; 
number  of  square  miles  of  sums  of  areas  of  largest  bodies 
of  arable  land  in  uncultivable  region ;  number  of  railea 
at  an  elevation  less  than  1000  feet;  number  at  an  eleva- 
tion greater  than  1000  and  less  than  2000 ;  greater  than 
2000  and  less  than  3000 ;  greater  than  3000  and  less  than 
4000 ;  greater  than  4000  and  less  than  5000 ;  greater  than 
5000  and  less  than  6000,  at  which  point  the  Northern 
route  disappears  from  the  table,  while  two  of  the  routes 
have  each  twenty  miles  at  grades  above  10,000  feet,  and 
both  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  tunnel  at  an  eleva- 

*  San  Frsnoifco  and  hor  oooan  fteiimera  are  nowsopplieii  with  S"a.l  mined  on 
Pugct  Sound,  near  the  western  terminus  of  the  Korthern  Pjioifio  BailruaJt 
TweBt^-fivQ  thousajid  taa?  were  shipped  far  this  purpoe«  iu  1S70. 
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tion  of  9540  feet,  which  is  4590  feet  above  the  highest 
summit  the  Northern  road  will  cross. 

GRADES— A   NATUBAL   PATHWAY, 

In  each  of  these  respects  the  Northern  route  ia  shown  to 
compare  favorably  with  all  of  its  competitors.  But  its 
most  remarkahle  advantage  appears  under  the  head  of  the 
sum  of  ascents  and  descents.  High  rates  \inder  this  head 
-indicate  increased  percentages  of  danger  and  current  ex- 
pense. The  lower  the  rate  of  ascent  and  descent  the  safer 
and  more  economical  is  travel.  And  while  the  Northern 
route  is  charged  under  this  head  with  but  19,100  feet,  the 
route  comparing  most  favorably  with  it  in  this  respect  is 
that  on  the  41st  and  42d  parallels,  in  which  the  sum  is 
29,120,  an  increase  of  more  than  lifty  per  cent. ;  and  the 
extreme  contrast  is  that  of  the  route  on  the  S8th  and  39th 
parallels,  in  which  the  sum  reaches  56,514. 

The  study  of  these  voluminous  reports  will  satisfy  any 
reasonable  man  that  from  Duluth  to  a  point  on  Puget 
Sound  is  nature's  own  route  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  So 
startling  indeed  were  the  advantages  presented  by  this 
route,  that  the  thea  Secretary  of  War,  Jefferson  Davis, 
struck  from  the  report  of  Governor  Stevens,  since  so  dis- 
tinguished as  a  soldier  and  engineer,  the  estimate  he  pre- 
sented of  the  cost,  which  was  $117,121,000,  and  inserted 
in  lieu  thereof  $130,781,000.  Davis'  keen  foresight  showed 
him  that  the  development  of  the  then  almost  unknown 
Northwest,  by  the  construction  of  a  road  upon  easy  gra- 
dients through  a  region  of  such  wonderful  resources, 
would,  in  a  few  years,  place  his  beloved  South  and  slavery 
at  the  mercy  of  a  free  people,  overwhelmingly  outnumber- 
ing those,  of  the  plantation  States.  How  reckVess  and  un- 
just this  action  was,  isproven  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  more 
recent  estimates  fix  the  cost  at  but  little  more  than  sixty- 
six  per  cent,  of  that  of  Governor  Stevens,  or  $77,000,000 
for  the  road  and  original  equipment. 

EFFECT  OS  AJIEBICAN  C0MMK8CE. 
The  effect  the  completion  of  this  road,  with  its  immense 
advantages  of  position  and  grades,  is  to  have  upon  our 
commerce  cannot  be  predicted.  I  reiterate  the  assertion 
that  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  must  find  its  chief 
entrepot  on  Puget  Sound ;  and  as  evidence  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  future  extent  and  value  of  this  commerce  let 
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me  again  refer  to  the  remarks  I  made  in  Congress  on  the 
26th  of  April,  1866.  Replying  to  a  distinguished  repre- 
sentative from  Chicago,  111.,  who  had  reminded  members 
who  were  disposed,  to  vote  for  aid  to  the  Northern  Paciiia 
Road,  that  a  Congressional  election  was  at  hand,  I  said  ; 

"  I  appeal  from  the  constituents  of  the  gentleman  from  Chicago 
[Mr.  Wentworth],  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  to  posterity,  and  ask 
gentlemen  to  view  the  proposed  enterprise  in  the  light  in  which 
fnture  generations  will  behold  it.  They  will  look  beyond  the  vast 
and  undeveloped  empire  I  have  indicated ;  for  beyond  it  lies  the 
broad  Pacific,  capable  of  bearing  a  commerce  a  thousand  times 
heavier  than  has  ever  chafed  tlie  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  but  on 
which  our  flag  is  seen  floating  only  from  the  maats  of  coasting  craft 
or  whalers  wending  their  slow  way  to  the  Northern  seas  in  quest 
of  hard  earned  wealth.  So  slight  is  our  power  on  this  ocean  that 
the  recently  pardoned  rebel  Semmea,  with  a  single  vessel,  destroyed 
nearly  a  himdred  of  our  peaceable  whalers,  giving  their  cargoes, 
gathered  by  years  of  dangerous  toil,  to  the  flames  or  the  waves.  It 
bounds  our  country  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  our  marl- 
time  power,  which  could  not  now  protect  a  mile  of  it,  should  be 
seen  and  felt  npon  it,  and  our  flag  and  white  sails  or  the  curling 
smoke  of  our  steamers  should  shadow  its  every  wave. 

"The  commerce  of  the  Paciflc  Ocean  belongs  to  us;  and  we 
shonld  confirm  our  title  by  the  right  of  occupancy ;  for  when  we 
cast  our  eyes  beyond  its  placid  surface,  we  behold  what  is  to  be  our 
next  conquest.  The  Old  World  is  to  be  awakened  by  American 
ideas.  Its  unnumbered  people  ate  to  be  qnickened,  instructed,  and 
redeemed  by  American  enterprise.  Some  statisticians  tell  us  that 
there  are  150,1)00,000  people  in  the  ancient  theocratic  countries  of 
the  Bast,  which  is  the  West  to  which  the  star  of  our  commercial 
empire  wiil  next  take  its  way.  Others  put  the' population  at 
1,000,000,000 ;  and  others  at  1,300,000,000.  There,  where  civiliza- 
tion dawned  and  the  drowsy  past  yet  lingers,  the  first  impulses  of  a 
new  cycle  begin  to  be  felt.  Japan  is  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  our 
age.  The  Chinese  wall  is  crumbling  away.  It  was  but  yesterday 
that  I  had  a  lett«r  informing  me  that  our  countryman,  Dr,  Martin, 
interpreter  of  the  American  Legation  at  Pekin,  under  the  eraploy- 
jnentof  the  Chinese  Government,  had  rendered  into  that  language 
our  Wheaton's  liaw  of  Nations,  Thus,  that  vast  and  long  isolated 
Power  is  preparing  to  enter  into  commercial  connections  with  the 
world,  "nie  ancient  civilization  of  Asia  is  giving  way,  the  doctrine 
of  sacred  castes  is  about  to  yield  to  the  sublimer  creed  of  man's 
freedom  and  equality.  Muscular  labor  will  soon  be  done  there  by 
the  pot«nt  agents  we  now  employ — coal  and  iron — and  the  genius 
of  the  buried  dead,  embodied  in  mechanism,  will  soon  relieve  their 
toiling  millions  as  it  now  does  ours.  Their  whole  life  is  to  be  quick- 
ened by  modern  enterprise,  and  they  will  swell  the  numbers  of  the 
people  on  our  Pacific  slope." 

When  it  is  asserted  that  these  roads  will  givo  us  the 
control  of  the  commerce  of  China,  purblind  philosophers 
point  to  the  small  portion  of  that  trade  that  ia  carried  by 
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tlie  Central  and  Union  road  as  proof  tiiat  that  coiiimerca 
will  never  cross  our  country.  It  ia  not  two  years  since 
that  road  was  completed.  Commerce  follows  cheap  and 
rapid  lines  of  transit,  and  railroad  fares  are  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  business  done.  Thus  in  1850,  by  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  fares  on  American  roads,  it  cost  $20  to  trans- 
port a  ton  of  wheat  100  miles;  in  1870,  a  ton  of  wheat 
was  transported  the  same  distance  for  $1.25.  (Applause.) 
With  increase  of  business  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
Road  will  be  able,  while  increasing  its  profits,  to  reduce 
its  rates  for  freight  and  travel.  It  ia  doing  it  already.  Its 
present  rates  for  passengers  and  freight  compare,  as  I  have 
said,  most  favorably  with  those  of  1869  ;  and  when  twenty 
or  thirty  other  branches,  like  those  tq  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  shall  throw  their  business  upon  the  trunk  line, 
and  when  other  Evanstons  and  Cheyennea  shall  have 
sprung  up,  when  Omaha  shall  be  a  city  like  San  Francisco, 
and  San  Francisco  a  city  like  Philadelphia,  all  of  which  may 
occur  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  who  shall  say 
how  small  will  be  the  charge  for  carrying  a  chest  of  tea 
or  a  case  of  silk  across  the  continent?  It  will  be  very 
small,  and  when  railroads  shall  be  able  to  carry  this  freight 
as  cheaply  and  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  moved  by 
steamers,  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan  will  cross  our  con- 
tinent, and  my  prophecies  of  1846  and  1850  will  be  more 
than  fulfilled,  as  the  Pennsylvania  road  will  carry  the 
freight  of  two  Pacific  roads — one  from  Sao  Francisco  and 
the  other  from  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound.  (Applause.) 

PACIFIC  COAST  HARBORS. — PUGET  SOUND. 
Among  the  strange  contrasts  presented  by  our  two 
coasts,  few  are  more  impressive  than  the  coast  line  itself. 
Harbors  are  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  No  sea- 
board State  is  without  one  or  more  good  harbors.  Count 
them,  from  Galveston  northward  and  eastward  to  Portland, 
Maine,  and  the  number  will  surprise  you.  The  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  productions  of  almost  every  State  could 
be  floated  to  the  sea,  while  our  long  Pacific  coast,  south  of 
Alaska,  presents  but  four  harbors  or  fair  points  for  com- 
mercial centres,  the  Bays  of  San  Diego  and  San  Francisco, 
the  Columbia  Elver  and  Puget  Sound,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The  AUeghauies  are  inland 
mountains ;  but  the  "  coast  range,"  as  their  name  indicates, 
lie  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  leaviug  harbors  only 
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where  the  great  waters  have  forced  their  way  through  the 
rooks. 

As  I  have  said,  the  commerce  of  China  and  Japan  must 
near  our  coast  north  of  tho  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  north 
even  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  at  a  point  near 
to  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  While,  therefore,  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  must  to  some  extent  bo  shared  by  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  Astoria,  a  city  yet  to 
arise  on  Paget  Sound  will  be  its  great  centre, 

PEODUCTIONS,   BESOURCES  AJTD   SEASON'S. 

Would  that  I  could  convey  to  your  minds  a  moderate 
conception  of  the  wealth  and  climate  of  this  far  North- 
western country  and  of  the  body  of  water  called  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  and  Puget  Sound — so  calm,  so  deep,  so  guarded 
by  forests  such  as  no  man  who  has  not  visited  them  has 
ever  seen.  The  Straits  of  Fuca  run  in  an  almost  direct 
course  more  than  ninety  miles,  at  an  average  width  of  more 
than  ten  miles.  The  shore-line  of  Paget  Sound  extends 
nearly  1900  miles,  but,  such  is  its  conformation,  that. the 
points  at  greatest  distance  from  each  other  are  not  four 
hundred  miles  apart.  The  Sound  is  a  series  of  canals, 
bays,  inlets  and  harbors.  Gov,  Stevens,  who  lived  on  its 
shores  for  a  number  of  years,  likened  it  to  a  tree,  with  a 
very  recognizable  body  called  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  innu- 
merable side-branches,  the  trunk  and  branches  filling  a 
region  seventy  nautical  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  thirty  in  breath  from  east  to  west.  In  speak- 
ing of  it  again,  he  said : 

"  On  the  whole  west  coast,  from  San  Diego  to  the  north,  nothing 
like  this  is  met.  Alt  the  water  channels  of  which  Admiralty  Inlet 
is  composed,  are  comparatively  narrow  and  long.  They  have  more 
or  less  bold  ehovee  and  are  throughout  very  deep  and  abrupt,  so 
much  so  that  in  many  places  a  ship's  side  will  strike  the  shore  be- 
fore the  keel  will  tooch  tlie  ground.  Even  in  the  interior  and  hid- 
den  parts,  depths  of  50  and  100  fathoms  occur  as  broad  as  De  Puca 
Strait  itself,  Vancouver  found  60  fathoms  near  the  Vashon  Island 
within  a  cable  length  of  the  shore,  and  in  Possesion  Sonnd  he  found 
no  soundings  wifli  a  line  of  110  fathoms.  Oar  modern,  more  exten- 
sive soundings  prove  that  this  depth  diminishes  toward  the  extre- 
mities of  the  inlets  and  basins.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 
and  safety  of  these  waters  for  navigation.  Not  a  shoal  esists  within 
them ;  not  a  hidden  rock ;  no  sudden  overfalls  of  tlie  water  or  the 
air  i  no  such  strong  fiaws  of  the  wind  as  in  other  narrow  waters,  for 
instance  as  in  those  of  Magellan's  Straits.  And  there  are  in  this 
region  so  many  excellent  and  most  secure  ports  that  the  commercial 
marine  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  be  here  easily  aecommodated." 
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There  is  but  little  waste  land  in  Oregon  and  Washing, 
ton  Territory.  Oregon  embraces  60,975,360  acres,  and  ita 
population  in  1870  was  but  90,933.  Washington  Territory 
contains  112,730,240  acres,  and  the  census  takers  found 
but  23,955  civilized  people  dwelling  upon  them.  This 
State  and  Territory  are  among  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive sections  of  our  country.  The  wheat  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  aa  you  may  ascertain  by  consulting  the 
commercial  papers  of  San  Francisco,  commands,  in  the. 
markets  of  that  city,  ten  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the 
wheat  of  California;  and  oats  from  the  Territory  are  worth 
fifteen  cents  per  cental  more  than  the  best  California  oats. 
As  we  get  the  wheat  of  the  entire  Pacific  slope  through 
California,  we  know  it  only  as  California  wheat ;  but  in. 
the  home  market  the  difterence  I  have  indicated  is  con- . 
stantly  maintained  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the 
more  northern  grain. 

The  forests  that  shelter  these  waters  are  composed  of 
trees  running  up  from  250  to  350  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  8  to  12  feet,  and  throwing  out  their  first  arms  at 
from  60  to  100  feet  above  the  ground.  In  these  glorious 
solitudes,  upon  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  there  are  in 
operation  saw  mills  that  will  this  year  ship  largely  over 
200,000,000  feet  of  superior  lumber  to  San  Francisco,  Gal- 
lao,  Valparaiso,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Australia  and  China. 
These  forests,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  wealth  in  them- 
selves, are  underlaid  by  rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  gold  and 
silver.  The  beds  of  iron  and  coal  are  already  utilized  to 
some  extent ;  and  the  existence  of  the  precious  metals  is 
KStablished  by  the  fact  that  the  washings  of  the  water- 
courses furnish  traces  of  gold  and  other  metals.  Of  the 
fish  with  which  these  waters  teem,  I  dare  not  tax  your 
credulity  by  speaking. 

Though  hounded  by  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  the  cli- 
mate is  genial  throughout  the  year.  So  mild  are  the  win- 
ters— indeed,  I  may  say,  so  free  is  the  country  from  win- 
ter— that,  notwithstanding  the  moisture  of  the  climate, 
west  of  the  Coast  Eange,  no  provision  is  made  for  bousing 
cattle  at  any  season  of  the  year.  In  the  month  of  Jaly, 
1869,  within  the  limits  of  Astor's  old  fort,  near  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Columbia  Eiver,  I  picked  from  the  orchard  of  a 
farmer  who  had  gone  thither  from  Bedford  County,  Fa.,  a 
variety  of  delicious  apples,  pears  and  plums;  and  from 
vines  near  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  raspberries,  strawberries 
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and  blackberries — a  combination  of  fruits  that  could  not 
be  found  in  the  month  of  July  upon  the  best  cultivated  and 
most  fortunately  situated  farm  in  Pennsylvania.  And  a 
week  before,  our  party  had  found  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren vending  these  fruits  and  the  apricot  in  the  streets  of 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia, 

At  Olyrapia,  the  capital  of  Washington  Territory,  situ 
ated  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  a  day  with  my  young  friend  El- 
wood  Evans,  Esq.,  son  of  Chas.  Evans,  the  press  manufac- 
turer of  tliia  city  (whom  I  recognize  among  my  auditors), 
and  to  gather  luscious  fruit  from  tree  and  vine  in  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  his  comfortable  home  and  his  law-office 
hard  by  upon  the  same  street. 

THE    WOKK    OF    DEVELOPMENT, 

Do  you  ask,  as  others  have  done,  why  with  such  stores 
of  wealth,  waiting  to  respond  with  such  boundless  generos- 
ity to  the  demands  of  man,  the  population  does  not  equal 
one  man,  woman  or  child  to  each  square  mile?  If  you 
do,  the  answer  is  ready.  It  is  because  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States  did  not  promptly  respond 
to  the  suggestion  of  Asa  Whitney,  and  either  by  the  means 
proposed  by  him,  or  those  they  should  select,  connect  our 
Pacific  territory  with  the  great  lakes  by  a  railway.  Had  that 
been  done,  and  the  way  then  been  opened  to  immigrants, 
Washington  Territory  would  long  since  have  been  divided 
into  two  or  more  States,  California  and  Oregon  would  be 
great  commercial  rivals,  and  the  population  of  our  Pacific 
States  would  equal  or  exceed  that  of  busy  and  blessed  New 
England. 

To  reach  the  golden  lands  of  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
a  matter  of  too  much  time  and  expense  for  the  poor  man, 
and  too  full  of  trials  for  families.  The  fact  that  in  spite 
of  these  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  so  many  intelligent 
people  have  found  their  way  thither  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
wonderful  attractions  of  the  country,  and  the  immense  re- 
wards it  ofiers  to  industry  and  enterprise. 

Build  this  road,  open  these  multiform  and  exhaustless 
resources  to  the  poor  but  enterprising  people  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe,  and  population  will  flow  into  them  so 
rapidly  that  they  who  shall  a  few  years  hence  hear  the 
story  of  the  doubts  of  to-day  about  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Railroad  will  experience  wonder  similar  to  that  wliich  you 
feel  at  the  want  of  forecast  that  characterized  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  they  shrank 
from  embarking  so  small  a  percentage  of  their  capital  in 
building  the  Pennsylvania  Central  road ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  trunk  line  of  this  great  thoroughfare  will  carry  the 
trade  of  inriumerable  lateral  branches,  penetrating  not  only 
our  valleys  but  those  of  the  British  Provinces  to  the  North, 
whose  people  will  thus  be  made  tributary  to  us  forever,  or 
induced  to  unite  their  destinies  with  ours,  under  a  common 
constitution  and  flag.  This  is  not  declamation  or  prophecy. 
It  is  the  announcement  of  conclusions  that  flow  irresistibly 
from  an  ample  store  of  unquestioned  facts. 

Do  you  ask  whence  the  population  would  have  come  to 
effect  the  changes  I  have  indicated  ?  By  the  construction 
of  the  road,  the  character  of  the  climate  and  resources  of 
the  country  would  have  been  disclosed  long  years  ago,  and 
the  sheep-growers  of  the  States  from  Vermont  to  Iowa 
would  have  transferred  their  flocks  to  the  Asiatic  and  Aus- 
tralian fields  that  slope  the  Eocky  Mountains.  "Ehe  hardy 
lumbermen  from  the  forests  of  New  England  and  northern 
Pennsylvania  would  have  found  their  way  to  these 
richer  forests  in  more  genial  climes.  Nor  would  wo  then 
have  suftered  the  decline  in  our  ship-building  so  much  and 
so  justly  bemoaned;  for  difficult  of  access  as  the  country 
is,  and  slender  as  is  its  population  and  commerce,  we  found 
along  these  woody  shores  ship-yards,  having  on  the  stocks 
first-class  ships,  the  outer  planks  of  which  were  without  a 
joint,  having  been  cut  sheer  from  one  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  forest  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  The  increased  coast 
trade  of  the  Pacific  and  commerce  between  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  would  have  kept  alive  this  decaying  branch 
of  business,  which  with  the  complction^_  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Eailroad,  must  revive  with  grander  proportions 
than  it  ever  assumed  in  the  past. 

Where  will  the  people  come  from  to  make  this  wealth 
available,  to  build  cities  at  the  points  along  this  road 
at  which  railroad  and  river  traffic  shall  intersect,  to 
raise  provisions  for  the  mining  camps,  and  to  build  up  com- 
merce on  Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  Eiver  ?  What 
American,  whose  memory  is  good  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, asks  this  question?  Where  have  the  people  come 
from  who,  since  we  discussed  the  propriety  of  building  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  and  Asa  Whitney  submitted  the 
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project  of  a  Pacific  road,  have  settled  Iowa  and  Wisconain, 
whose  joint  population,  though  then  but  200,000,  now  num- 
bers two  milliooa  and  a  quarter,  each  having  over  a  mil- 
lion ?  Where  did  the  people  come  from  who,  within  a 
brief  quarter  of  a  century  have  doubled  the  population  of 
the  Northern  States  of  the  Union  ?  Where  have  the  peo- 
ple come  from  who  have  meanwhile  populated  so  many 
of  the  gold  and  silver-producing  sections  of  our  vast  terri- 
tories, and  built  up  the  States  of  Texas,  California,  Min- 
nesota and  Oregon?  Let  Edward  Young,  Esq.,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  answer  these  questions.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  recent  report  of  his — a  document  that  should 
be  circulated  by  millions  through  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe.  It  is  entitled,  "Special  Report  on  Immigration, 
accompanying  Information  for  Immigrants  relative  to  the 
Prices  and  Eentals  of  Lands,  the  Staple  Products,  Facili- 
ties of  Access  to  Market,  Cost  of  Farm  Stock,  Kind  of 
Labor  in  Demand  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
etc."  This  report  shows  that  during  the  8  years  terminat- 
ing with  the  31st  of  December,  1846,  we  received  736,887 
immigrants,  of  whom  416,950  came  from  the  British  Isles. 
But,  Mr.  Doubter,  you  interrupt  mo  to  ask  whether  this 
tide  of  immigration  will  continue?  whether  it  has  not 
reached  its  climax  ?  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shall  answer  you  again ;  for  his  report  shows  that  during 
the  like  period  of  8  years,  terminating  the  31st  of  last  Decem- 
ber, we  received  2,307,554  immigrants,  of  whom  there  came 
from  the  British  Isles  1,015,517,  or  more  than  33  per  cent, 
more  than  the  entire  immigration  during  the  former  8  years. 

Yes,  the  tide  of  immigration  will  continue,  and  for  many 
years  it  will  increase.  Bach  year  will  see  its  volume 
rolling  in,  until  regenerated  Europe  shall  give  the  laborer 
ample  remuneration,  political  power  and  social  considera- 
tion. (Applause.)  Our  cheap  land  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions will  bring  her  bone  and  sinew  and  enterprise  to 
develop  the  resources  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
our  country.  (Loud  applause.)  And  nothing  will  do 
more  to  promote  the  movement  than  the  advertisement  to 
all  the  world  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  region  through 
which  this  road  is  to  run  and  the  wonderful  field  for 
labor,  enterprise  and  adventure  at  its  Paciiic  termini. 
PHILADELPHIA  INTERESTS. 

But  what  will  betheeflect  of  the  road  upon  Philadelphia? 
What  relations  has  all  this  to  our  city  and  State?     These' 
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questions,  which  you  propounded  to  me  in  your  invitation, 
have,  I  think,  been  answered  by  what  I  have  said.  What 
State  or  city  shares  more  largely  than  ours  in  the  general 
prosperity  or  depression  of  the  country  ?  Who  will  be 
more  benefited  by  the  cheapening  of  freight  on  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  articles  than  we?  What  Ameri- 
can city. produces  so  many  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  the  people  along  the  line  of  this  road  will  consume 
as  Philadelphia?  Their  demands  will  stimulate  our  in- 
dustry, and  their  abounding  means  will  enable  them  to  re- 
ward it  abundantly.  The  construction  of  one  railroad 
bridge — that  over  the  Mississippi  Eiver  at  St.  Louis — gave 
to  one  Philadelphia  firm,  the  Wm.  Butcher  Steel  Works, 
a  contract  for  $-500,000  worth  of  steel.  And  even  now, 
hundreds  of  Philadelphia  mechanios  are  busy  building  lo- 
comotives and  passenger  and  freight  cars  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

I  need  not  elaborate  this  point.  We  are  a  community 
of  working  people.  (The  mass  of  the  citiHcns  of  Philadel 
phia  absolutely  live  by  manual  labor.)  The  prosperity  of 
the  capitalists  of  this  city  is  dependent  upon  the  steady 
employment  and  liberal  wages  of  her  working  people. 
(Applause.)  When  labor  is  idle,  capital  is  idle,  or  em- 
ployed at  little  profit ;  when  the  laborer  earns  no  wages, 
the  landlord  is  not  always  sure  of  his  rent.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  The  effect  that  the  construction  of  this  road 
will  have  upon  the  employment  and  wages  of  laboring  peo- 
ple was  discussed  by  me  in  the  Congressional  remarks  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  Let  me  read  a  paragraph 
or  two  from  what  I  then  said : 

"  But  tlie  inviting,  field,  of  the  ocean,  and  the  vast  field  of  enter- 
prise and  reward  open  to  ns  in  Asia  are  not  the  only  considerations 
ihat  induce  me  to  support  this  bill.  The  laboring  people  of  every 
eastern  city  have  an  mtense  interest  in  this  question.  'ITie  safety 
of  our  country  depends  upon  tlieintelligenee,  the  virtue,  the  stability 
of  our  laboring  people.  He  legislates  not  wisely  for  a  demoeratie 
republic  who  does  not  make  it  the  aim  of  all  his  acts  to  improve  tlie 
material  condition  of  the  great  laboring  masses  of  the  country.  If 
we  would  perpetuate  our  institutions,  we  mnst  see  that  the  wages 
of  labor  are  so  maintained  that  the  children  of  the  workmg 
man  shall  gtov/  up  .amid  the  endearments  of  home,  and  with  tho  ex- 
pectation Uiat  their  children  shall  find  more  elegance  and  refinement 
in  their  homes  than  their  parents  were  familiar  with  in  childhood. 

"  'J'he  construction  of  a  road  through  our  northern  gold  region  will 
open  a  field  that  will  be  a  constant  refnge  for  any  unemployed  labor 
01  our  eastern  States,    There  will  be  a  refuge  for  those  masses  of  in- 
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genious  workmen  who  arc  jostled  eauh  year  by  lack  of  adjustment 
of  llieir  numbers  to  the  demand  for  tlieir  branch  of  labor,  or  are  de- 
prived  of  the  advantage  of  the  altill  they  acqnired  in  youth  by  tKe 
invention  of  labor-saving  machinery ;  aiid  instead  of  finding-  them- 
eeives,  as  age  gathers  on  their  brow,  without  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood, rich  fields  of  enterprise,  easily  reached,  will  cheer  their  de- 
clining years. 

"But,  again,  the  depression  of  our  laboring'  people  springs  not 
alone  or  chiefly  from  local  causes.  Beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
there  are  250,000,000  people,  in  everj-  eommunity  of  which  laboring 
men  are  held  as  raw  material ;  and  under  the  grasping  influence  of 

'  capital,  and  the  oppreasion  of  despotic  government  are  held  in  such 
bondage,  that  they  are  made  to  subsist,  even  when  they  toil  most 
Hssiduousiy,  upon  a  modicum  of  the  elements  of  life,  upon  aminimnra 

.  of  the  amount  that  will  keep  the  soul  in  a  tolerably  sound  body, 
Kscaping  from  this  subjection,  they  are  borne  to  our  shores  by  tens 
and  himdreds  of  thousands   each  year.     They  are   strangers   in  a 

■strange  land,  many  of  them  nnacqnainted  with  our  language  and 
habits,  and  are  unconsciously  and  unwillingly  the  means  of  depress- 
ing w^eB.  But  if  we  give  the  company  the  means  to  inaugurate 
work,  on  this  road,  we  will  not  only  relieve  the  laboring  masses  of 
our  crowded  eastern  cities,  but  furnish  employment  for  more  than 
the  annual  influx  of  those  whom  we  gladly  welcome,  because  they 
strengthen  and  enrich  us  by  their  toil.  Oould  we  drain  Europe  of 
its  surplus  laborers  we  would  raise  her  wages  as  she  now  too  often 
depresses  ours. 

■'  What  will  be  the  true  policy  of  the  builders  of  this  road !  Will 
it  not  be  to  employ  as  laborers  the  heads  of  families,  and  to  pay  them 
with  land  and  money,  and  settle  the  families  along  tlie  line  of  the 
road,  so  that  the  laborer  of  one  year  will  in  the  nest  farm  liia  land 
and  supply  fresh  laborers  with  bread?  Thus  will  he  who  enters  into 
an  engagement  with  the  company  a  pauper,  or  little  better,  find  him- 
self at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  an  independent  farmer  upon  the 
world's  great  commercial  highway,  llie  managers  of  the  road  must 
pursue  fliis  policy,  and  will  thus  create  business  for  and  guard  their 
road;  thus,  too,  they  will  quicken  the  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  give  to  the  tax  collector,  whetlier  at  a 
port  of  entry  or  in  Uie  service  of  the  internal  revenue  department, 
more  money  eacli  year  than  this  bill  is  likely  to  cause  to  be  taken 
from  (he  treasury. 

"  1  ask  gentlemen  in  considering  this  question  to  rise  to  its  dignity 
and  grandeur.  I  am,  sir,  a  devotee  to  freedom,  but  would,  make 
every  country  in  the  world  tributary  to  my  own.  I  delight  in  every 
manifestation  of  my  country's  power,  and  glow  with  pride  as  I  eon- 
template  its  gigantic  proportions,  and  see  how  rapidly  its  people 
subdue  the  wilderness,  and  would,  as  I  have  said,  make  every  na- 
tion tributary  to  its  power.  Bnt  I  would  do  this,  not  by  oppressing 
any  people,  not  by  war  with  any  government,  bnt  by  improving  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  my  conntoymen  and  those  who  may  be- 
come sncli  by  immigration,  and  showing  the  rulers  and  people  of  the 
world  how  speedily  free  institutions  exalt  the  poor  and  oppressed  of 
all  nations  into  free,  self-sustaining  and  self-governing  citizens.  It 
is  in  our  power  to  do  this,  and  by  no  other  means  can  we  do  it  so 
well  or  so  quickly  as  by  passing  this  supplement  and  vivifying  the 
charter  granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company." 
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But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  bave  detained  you  too  long, 
and  reinst  close.  Not,  however,  until  I  sball  have  reminded 
you  that  the  grades  and  snows  of  the  Alleghanies  have  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Peiins3'!vama  Rail 
road  Company.  That  road  has  not  been  a  failure.  It  has 
done  something  for  the  improvement  of  Philadelphia.  It 
ia  the  most  profitable  railroad,  and  most  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  It  has  stretched 
its  eoQtrolling  influence  clear  across  the  Continent.  Its 
vice-president,  our  esteemed  townsman,  Thomas  A.  Scott, 
Esq.,  is  the  master-spirit  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company, 
and  of  more  than  one  line  connecting  it  with  Philadelphia. 
(Applause.)  Roads  owned  or  managed  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Company  await  the  business  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
road,  both  at  St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  It  has  built  a  road  to 
Erie,  our  beautiful  City  of  the  Lakes,  where  vessels  charged 
with  freight  at  Duluth  will  ia  the  early  spring  and  later 
autumn  of  each  year  discharge  cargo  for  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  throughout  the  season  of  Lake  navigation,  for 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore ;  and  it  requires  but  little 
power  of  the  imagination  to  behold  Eric  expanding  into 
generous  rivalry  with  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 

Though  the  great  characteristics  of  Philadelphia  will  al- 
ways be  those  of  a  manufacturing  city,  her  commerce  is  to 
revive.  She  will  have  not  a  line  but  numerous  lines  of 
steamships;  and  many  of  the  men  who  now  hear  me  will 
see  the  day  when  her  existing  wharf  line  will  be  wholly 
inadequate  for  her  commerce.  Indeed  the  completion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  road,  with  the  steadily  increasing  trade 
of  the  Central  route,  will  settle  the  now  vexed  question  of 
a  railroad  along  the  entire  river  front,  and  require  the  con- 
struction of  docks  from  Greenwich  Point  to  Richmond. 
But  familiar  as  you  are  with  the  resources  of  our  city  and 
State,  and  the  advanced  condition  of  our  industries,  I  leave 
you  to  estimate  the  impulse  that  will  be  given  to  every  in- 
terest and  industry  of  our  people  by  the  early  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  (Amid  earnest  and  pro- 
longed applause  the  speaker  retired.) 
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A  ItSIENUAUD,  AMOTTROUX,  AMD  JOHNSON— THE  FSACTICAL 

■^  DEAVGETSMAB'S  BOOK  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DESIGH,  AHD 
MACHIHIST'S  AMD  EHGINEEE'S  DEAWIHB  COMPAHIONr 
Forming  a  complete  course  of  Jlccliaaieal  Engineering  nnd 
AvcHitectural  Drawing.  From  the  Freiicli  of  M.  Arniengftud 
the  elder,  Prof,  of  Design  in  the  Coaseryatoire  of  Arts  and 
Industry,  Paris,  and  MM.  Armengaud  the  younger  and  Amou- 
ronx,  Ci'il  Engineers.  Bewritten  and  arranged,  -with  addi- 
tional matter  and  plates,  selections  from  and  examples  of  tbe 
most  useful  and  generally  employed  mechanism  of  the  day. 
By  William  Johkboh,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Editor  of  "The 
Practical  Mechonic'a  Journal."  Illustrated  by  50  folio  steel 
plateB  and  50  wood-cuts.     A  new  edition,  4to.  .  $10  00 

AKLOT.— A  COHPIETE  GUIDE  SOB  COACH  PArJTEES, 

■**■  Trnnslated  from  the  French  of  M.  Aelot,  Coaeh  Painter;  late 
Master  Painter  for  eleten  years  with  M.  Elirlec,  Ceoeli  Manofao- 
tuvBF,  Paris.     With  important  Amerioan  adilitiona  .         .     $1  2S 

AimOWSMIIH.— PAPEE-HAHGEK'S  COMPAHIOff! 

■°-  A  Treatise  in  whioli  the  Practical  Operations  of  the  Trade  are 
Systematically  laid  down:  with  Copious  Directions  Prepara- 
tory to  Pspei'ing ;  Preyentiyea  against  the  Effect  of  Damp  on 
Walls;  the  Various  Cements  and  Pastes  adapted  to  the  Seve- 
ral Purposes  of  tbe  Trade;  Observations  and  Directions  for 
the  Panelling  and  Ornamenting  of  Rooms,  &c.  By  James 
AniiowsraiTn.     12mo.,  elolh $1  25 
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A  Priicticnl  Treatise  on  Cotton  Spian'mg ;  giving  ihe  iJimen- 
siona  and  Speed  of  Maehinery,  Draught  and  Twiat  Caioula- 
tions,  etc;  nith  notices  of  recent  ImprOTemcnts :  together 
nitb  Eules  and  Eiamplea  for  mokiog  changes  in  the  Eiiea  and 
numbera  of  KoTing  and  Tarn.  Compiled  from  the  papera  of 
the  late  Eobert  II.  Baikd.     12nio.  .         .         .     $1  50 


Fraetical  AdTintagea  of  the  Tarioua  Adopted  or  Proposed  Type 
Systems  of  Constmcdon;  uith  aamerons  Fonnttlle  and  Ta- 
bles.    By  B.  Baier.     12mo $2  00 

DAKEWELl.— A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICITY— PS  ACTIO  AL  AWD 

^     THEORETICAL : 

By  F.  C.  Bakeweil,  Inventor  of  the  Copyiog  Telegraph.  Se- 
cond Edition.  EoviHod  and  enlarged.  Illustrated  by  nume- 
rous engravings.     12mo.     Clolh        .... 

■nSASS.— A  TEEATISE  ON  KAIXSOAD  CDBVES  AKD  THE  LO- 


DLEHKAEK.— TRACTICAL  SPECIFICATIOHS  OF  WORKS  EXE- 
'-'     CUTED    IN    AECHITECTDEE,    CIVIL    AND    MECHABICAL 
ENGIHEEEIHG,  AND   IN  EOAD  BLiKINO  AKD   SEWEB- 
IHQ: 

To  ivhich  are  added  a  series  of  practically  useful  Agreements 
and  Reports.  By  John  Bienkakn.  lUostrated  by  fifteen 
large  folding  plates.     8to $9  00 

■DLIHM.— A  PHACTICAI.  WORKSHOP  COMPANION  FOB  TIN, 
^     SHEET-iaON,  AND  COPPES-PIATE  ■W0EKEE8  : 

Containing  Rales  for  Describing  various  tlnda  of  Patterns 
used  by  Tin,  Sheet-iron,  and  Coppec-plate  Workera ;  Practical 
Geometry;  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids;  Tables  of  the 
Weight  of  Metals,  Lead  Pipe,  ete.;  Tables  of  Areas  and  Cir- 
cumferences of  Circles;  Japans,  VamislBca,  Lackers,  Cements, 
Compositions,  etc.  etc.  By  Leroy  J.  Blinn,  Master  Me- 
chanic.    With  over  One  Hundred  Illastrations.  12nio,     $2  50 
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pOOTH.~MABBLE  WOSKER'S  MAITOAL ; 

Containing  Practical  Information  respecting  Marblea  in  gene- 
ral, their  Cutting,  Worliing,  and  Polishing ;  Veneering  of 
Marble  ;  Mosaics;  CompoBifion  and  Use  of  Artificial  Marble, 
Stnooos,  CemenlB,  Beceipta,  Secrets,  eto.  eto.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  M,  L.  Booth.  With  an  Appendii  con- 
cerning American  Marbles.     12ino.,  cloth  .         .     SI  50 

TJOOTH  AKD  MOBFIT.— THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CHEMISTBY, 

■^    PEACTICAl  AHD  TKEORETICAl : 

Embracing  its  application,  to  the  Arts,  Jletallnrgj,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  aieilLciQC,  and  Pharmacy.  By  James  C.  Booth, 
Melter  and  Befiaer  in  the  United  States  Mint,  Professor  of 
Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  eUs.,  assisted  by 
CAUPDELt  MoREiT,  author  of  "Chemical  Mauip illations,"  etc. 
Seventh  eilitioc.  Complete  in  one  volume,  royal  Svo.,  973 
pages,  Tvith  numerous  wood-cuts  and  otter  illustrations.  $5  00 

POWTITCH.— ANAITSIS,  TECHNICAL  VALUATION,  PUEIFI- 


DOS,— PRACTICAL  HYDBAITMCS! 

■^  A  Series  of  Rules  and  Tables  for  the  use  of  Engineers,  eto. 
By  Thomas  Box.     12mo $2  50 

■pUCKMASTEE.— THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANICAL  PHYSICS  : 
By  J.  C.  BnOESiisiEB,  late  Student  in  the  Government  School 
of  Mines ;  Certified  Teacher  of  Science  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art;  Esarainer  in  Cbemistry  and  Physics  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Preceptors ;  and  late  Lecturer  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  of  the  Royal  Poljtechnio  Institute.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings.     In  one  yol.  ISmo.  .     Sil  60 

■pULLOCK.— THE  AffiEHICAU  COTTAGE  BUILDEB : 

A  Series  of  Deigns,  Plans,  and  Speoifieationa,  from  $200  to 
to  $20,000  for  Homes  for  the  People;  together  with  \yarm- 
ing,  Ventilation,  Drainage,  Painting,  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing. By  John  EnLLOOK,  Architect,  Civil  Engineer,  Mechani- 
cian, and  Editor  of  "The  Rudiments  of  Architecture  and 
Building,"  eto.  Illustcatad  by  75  engravings.  In  one  vol. 
Bto S3  5P 
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4  nENRY  CAREY  BATRD'S    CATAMQTJB. 

pIiLLOCK.  —  IHE    EUDIKEarS    OF     ASCHITECTOTIE    AHD 

^     BUILDIMG ! 

For  the  use  of  Architects,  Builders,  Drangktsmen,  Maetm- 
ist3.  Engineers,  and  Meobauics.  Edited  by  John-  Bcllock, 
author  of  "Tlio  Amerioan  Cottage  Builder."  liluatratei  hy 
250  engravings.     In  one  volume  Svo.         .         .         .     S3  50 

■pUBGH.— PRACTICAL  XLLUSTEATIONS  OF  LAUD  AMD  MA- 

Showing  in  detail  the  Modern  IinproYeraents  of  High  and  Low 
Pressure,  Surface  CondensatioD,  and  Super-heating,  togethec 
with  Lnnd  and  Marine  Boilers.  By  N.  F.  BnEGir,  Engineer. 
Illustrated  by  twenty  plates,  double  elephant  folio,  with  test. 
$2t  00 

pURGII.— PSaCTICAL   EITLES    FOE  THE  PEOPOETIONS   OF 

"    KODEEH  ENGINES  AND   BOILEES  FOS  LANT  ADD  3IA- 
RIHE  PURPOSES. 
Bj  N.  P.  BuKcir,  Engineer.     :2mo.  .         .         .     $2  00 

DURGH.— THE  SLIDE- VALVE  PRACTICALLY  CONSIDEEED  r 
By  N.  P.  EnnaH,  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Sugar  Maohiuerj," 
"Practical  Illustrations  of  Land  and  Marine  Eu^nes,"  "A 
Pooket-Bobk  of  Praotioa!  Rules  for  Designing  Lanil  and  Ma- 
rine Engines,  Boilers,"  etc.  etc,  etu.  Complately  illustrated. 
12ino $2  00 

TDYRS.--THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  BREWER ; 

Or,  Plain,  Accurate,  and  Thorough  Insti-uotiooa  in  the  Art  of 
Brewing  Beer,  Ale,  Porter,  including  the  Process  of  malting 
BaTariaiiBeflr,  all  the  Small  Beera,  8uoh  aa  Root-beer,  Qinger- 
pop,  Sarsaparilhi-beer,  Mend,  Spruce  beer,  etc.  etc.  Adapted 
lo  the  use  of  Public  Brewers  anil  Private  Families.  By  M.  L.i 
FAyETTE  Btbn,  M.  D.     Willi  illustrations.     12mo.         §1  2o 

■pYEIi,— THE  COJSPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTILLER: 

Comprising  the  moat  perfect  and  eiaot  Theoretical  and  Pi'ac- 
tical  Desoription  of  the  Art  of  Distillation  and  Reotificatioo : 
including  all  of  tho  most  recent  improvements  in  distilling 
apparatus;  instructions  for  preparing  epirita  from  the  name- 
roua  vegetables,  fruits,  eto. ;  directions  for  tho  distillation  and 
preparation  of  all  kinds  of  brandiea  and  other  spirits,  spiritu- 
ous and  other  compounds,  eto.  etc. ;  all  of  which  is  so  simpli- 
fied that  it  is  adapted  not  only  to  the  use  of  eitensive  distil- 
lers, but  for  every  farmer,  or  others  wlio  may  wish  to  engage 
in  the  art  of  distilling.  By  M.  La  Fatettb  Byes,  M.  B. 
With  numerous  engravings.     In  one  volume,  12ino.        $1  60 
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Containing  New,  Esact,  and  Concise  Methods  for  Laying  out 
Rajiroad  Curves,  Switches,  Frog  Angles  and  Crossings;  the 
Staking  out  of  work;  LeTelling;  tho  Calealation  of  (!ut- 
tinga;  Embankments;  Ear th- work,  eto.  By  Olivia  Bykne, 
lilustrated.  ISmn.,  full  bound $175 

DYRSE,— THE  HANDBOOK  FOE  THE  AEnSAJT,  IXECHAITIC, 

^    AHD  EHGINEEB ; 

By  Oliver  BrKas,     Illustrated  bj  185  Wood  Engrnvinga,     Svn. 
$5  rtO 


For  Eagineevjng  Students,  based  on  the  Principle  of  Work. 
By  Olivee  Byrne.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 12mo $3  G3 

mEHE.—THE  PKACnCAI  MEXAL-WOREEH'S  ASSISTAHT : 
Comprising  Metallurgic  CbemiBtry;  the  Arts  of  Workicg  all 
Metals  and  Alloys ;  Forging  of  Iron  and  Stool ;  Hardening  and 
Tempering;  Melting  and  Mising;  Casting  and  Founding; 
Works  in  Sheet  Metal ;  the  Processea  Dependent  on  tlie 
Ductility  of  the  Metals;  Soldering;  and  the  most  Improved 
Processes  and  Tools  employed  by  Metal- Workers.  With  tlie 
Application  of  the  Art  of  Electro-Metallurgy  io  Manufactu- 
ring Processes ;  colleoted  from  Ori^nal  Sources,  and  from  ttie 
Works  ot  Holtzapffel,  Bergeron,  Leupold,  Plumier,  Napier,  and 
others.  By  Oiivek  Eybhb.  A  New,  Revised,  and  improved 
Edition,  with  Additions  by  John  Scoffern,  M.  B  ,  William  Clay, 
Wra.  Fairbaim,  F.  R.  S.,  and  James  Napier.  With  Five  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-two  Engravings  Illustrating  every  Bnmoli 
of  the  Subject.  In  one  volume,  8vo  652  pages  ,  SJ  00 
■pYEHE.— THE  PRACTICAL  MODEL  CALCDLATOH: 
■^  For  the  Engineer,  Mechanic  Maniificturer  of  Engine  Work, 
Naval  Architect.  Miner  and  Millwright.  By  Olivsr  Bteke. 
1  volume,  8vo.,  nearly  fUO  figes  .         .         .     f  i  50 

lEMROSE.— MAHTJAL  Or  WOOD  CABVIKS  :  Wiih  Practical  li- 
6r  I^.-iroers  ot  the  Art,  and  Original  and  Selected  de- 
WiLLiiM  Bemhose,  Jr.  With  an  Introdnotion  by 
■  Jewitt,  F.  S.  a.,  et 
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■pAiaD.— PEOTECTIOM   OF  HOME   LABOR   AND   HOME    PIIO- 
■"    DUCTI0H3   NECESSAEY   TO   THE   PEOSPESIIY   OF   THE 

AMERICAN  EARMEE: 

Bj  liEGiii- Cakey- Baibd.     e™,,  iiapar       ....         10 

■DAIRD.— THE  EIGHIS  OF  AMESICAM  FRODDCEES,  AKD  THE 

■"  WROHGS  OF  BRITISH  FREE  TBADE  EEVEMCE  EEFOEM. 
By  nnKBY  Carey  Baikd.     (1870)  ....  5 

■DAIED.— SOME  OF  THE  FAILACIES  OF  BRITISH-FREE-TKABE 

^    EEVEHPE-BEJORM, 

Two  Letters  to  Prof.  A.  L.  Perry,  of  Williama  College,  Ml.ss.  By 
Henby  Cabev  BairD.     (len.)     Paper      ....  5 

■pAIRD.~STAin)AKD  WAGES  COMPUTING  TABLES : 

^  An  ImproTement  in  nil  former  Methods  of  Cooiputation,  .»o  ar- 
ranged that  wages  for  days,  hours,  or  fraotions  of  hours,  at  n  epe- 
eified  rale  per  day  or  hour,  may  be  ascertained  at  a  glance.  By 
T.  SpAuaLBB  Baikd.    0 Wong  folio SS  CO 

■pAUERMAlT.— TREATISE  ON  THE  METALLTTEGY  OF  IROH. 

^    Illaatrated.     12nio $2  50 

T)ICEBELL'.3  TILLAGE  BUILDES. 

■^     B5  large  plates.     4to JIO  00 

CISHOP.— A  HISTORY  OF  AMEKICAH  MANUFACTURES : 

^  From  IBOS  to  1B68 ;  exhibiting  the  Ori^n  and  Growth  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Meohanio  Arts  and  Manufactures,  from  the  Earliest  Colonial 
Period  to  the  Present  Time  ;  By  J.  Leandek  Bishop,  M,  D.,  Bn- 
WABdTouso,  anilEiiwis  T   F   hedlby      Three  vols.  Svo., 

SIO   00 

■pox;— A  PSACIICAL  TREATISE  ON  HEAT  A3  APPLIED  TO 

*^    THE  USEFUL  ARTS: 

For  the  use  of  Engineers,  A  ohit-.oH  etc  Br  Xhojias  Box,  au- 
thor of  "  Praotical  Hydraul  cs  Illustrated  I  y  H  plates,  con- 
tmning  114  figures.     12mo.  .         .     $4  25 

pABIHET  HUiKER'S  ALBUK  OF  FURNITURE  : 
^     Comprising  a  Collection  of  Designs  for  the  Newest   and   Most 
Elegant  Styles  of  Furniture.     Illustrated  hy  Fortv-n,ht  Large 
a,nd  Beautifully  EngraTed  Plates.     In  one  volume,  oblong 

£j  OB 

pHAPMAN.— A  TREATISE  ON  HOPE-MAXING: 

^     Aa  practised  in  prirnte  and  puhlie  Rope-yards,  with  a  Description 

ofthe  Manufacture,  Rules,  Tables  of  Weights,  etc.,  adapted  to  the 

Trade  ;  Shipping,  Mining,  Railways,  Builders,  etc.     By  Robekt 

Chaphak.     24mo |1  58 
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pSAIK.— THE   PS&CTICAL   AMEBICAU   SULLWIRIGHI  AKS 

Comprising  the  Elomenfary  Ptiiieiples  of  Metlianios,  Me- 
clianism,  and  Motive  Power,  Hydraalioa  and  Hydraulio 
Motors,  Mill-dame,  Saw  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  the  Oat  Meal  Milt, 
the  Barley  Mill,  Wool  Carding,  and  Cloth  Fnlling  and  Dress- 
ing, Wind  Mills,  Steam  Powar,  &o.  By  David  Craik,  Mill- 
■wright.  Illustrated  by  numeroua  wood  engravings,  and  five 
folding  plataa.     1  vol.  8to.  .         .         .         .     $5  00 

pAMEIH.— A  PEACTICAi   TEEATISE  OH   MECHANICAL    EH- 

^      GIHEERIHG: 

Comprising  Metallurgy,  Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools, 
Workshop  Machinery,  Meohaiiioal  Manipulation,  Manufacture 
of  Steam- engines,  etc.  eto.  With  an  Appondis  on  thB  Ana- 
lysis of  Iron  and  Iron  Ores.  By  Fbakcis  Camtih,  C,  B.  Tk 
■which  are  added.  Observations  on  the  Construction  of  Steam 
Boilers,  and  Remarks  upon  Farnaoes  used  for  Smoke  Preven- 
tion i  with  a  Chapter  on  Explosions.  By  R.  Armstrong,  C.  E., 
and  John  Bourne.  Rules  for  Calculating  the  Change  IVheels 
for  Sorewa  on  a  Turning  Lathe,  and  for  a  Wheel-outtjng 
Machine.  By  J.  La  Nicca.  Management  of  Steel,  including 
Forging,  Hardening,  Tempering,  Annealing,  Shrinking,  and 
Expausion.  And  the  Case-hardening  of  Iron.  By  G.  Ede. 
8vo.    Illiistrated  with  29  plates  ajid  100  wood  engravings. 

$0  00 

pAMPIH.— THE   PEACTICE    OE  HAND-TUHHIHG  IN  WOOD, 

^    IVORT,  SHELL,  ETC. ; 

With  Instructions  for  Turning  such  works  in  Metal  as  may  ho 
required  in  the  Praetiee  of  Turning  Wood,  Ivory,  etc.  Also 
an  Appendix  on  Ornamental  Turning.  By  Francis  Campin  , 
with  Numerous  Illustrations,  12mo.,  cloth         .         .     $3  00 

(iKSROS  BE  DOLE.— DlJSSAttCE.— BlITES  AND  CARMINES  OP 

^     IKBIGO. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Fabrication  of  every  CommereiaJ 
rroduet  derived  from  Indjgo.  By  Felicien  Capkon  j)e  Dole 
Translated,  with  important  additions,  by  Professor  H.  Di!a- 
BAOCE.     12mo. 
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riASEY— THE  WORKS  OF  HENRY  C.  CASEY: 

CONTRACTION  OR  EXPANSION?  EEfUMATION  OB  RE- 
SUMPTION?  Letters  to  Hon.  Hngh  McCiiUoch.    8yo.         38 

FINANCIAL  CRISES,  their  Causes  and  Effects.    8vo.  paper 

25 

HARMONY   OF  INTERESTS;    Agricultural,   ManufaGturiag, 

and  Commereial.     8to.,  paper $1  00 

Do.  do.  olotli  .         .         .     *1  50 

LETTERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Paper $t  00 

MANUAL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  Condensed  from  Carey's 
"Principles  of  Social  Science."  By  Kate  McKean.  1  toI. 
12mo. $2  26 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS;  comprising  "Harmony  of  Inter- 
ests," "Money,"  "Letters  to  the  President,"  "French  and 
American  Tariffs,"  "Financial  Crises,"  "The  Way  to  Outdo 
England  withont  Fighting  Her,"  "Kesouroes  of  the  Union," 
"The  Pablic  Debt,"  "Contraction  or  Expansion,"  "Review 
of  the  Decade  1857 — '67,"  "Reconstruotioc,"  etc.  etc.  1  vol. 
Svo.,  cloth $4  50 

MONET:  A  LECTURE  before  the  N.  Y.  Geographical  and  Sta- 
tieUcal  Society.     8vo.,  paper 2a 

PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE.     8to.  .         .         .     $2  SO 

TRiNCIPLES  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.     3  Tolumos  Sto.,  cloth 
$10  00 

REVIEW  OF  THE  DECADE  1857— '67.     8vo.,  paper  50 

EECONSTRUCTION:  INDUSTRIAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  PO- 
LITICAL. Letters  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Wiieoo,  U.  S.  S.  Svo 
paper .         .  50 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT.  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL,  Hot  to 
prciido  for  its  disebai^e  while  lessening  the  burden  of  Tasa- 
tJon.  Letter  to  Dafiii  A.  Wells,  Esq.,  U.  S.  RcTcnue  Commis- 
sion.     Bvo.,  paper 2G 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNION.  A  Lecture  read,  Dec. 
1865,  before  the  Atoerlcon.  Geographical  and  Statistical  So- 
ciety, N.  Y.,  and  before  (lie  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Social  Science,  Boston         ...  60 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN;  Why  it 
Esists,  aud  HowitmaybeExtiDgtiished.   12mD.,  cloth    $1  5lj 
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LETTERS    ON    INTERNATIONAL    COPYRIGHT.      (18C7.) 
Piiper 50 

KEVIEW  OF  THE  FARMERS' QUESTION.   (1870.)  P.iper  25 

EESTIMrTIONI  HOW  IT  MAY  PROFITABLY  BE  BROUGHT 
AROUT.     (1869.)    8yo.,  paper         ....  50 

REVIEW  OP  THE  REPORT  OF  HON.  D.  A.  WELLS,  Special 
Commissioner  of  the  Revenue.     (18G£!.)    Svo.,  paper  50 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  PEACE?   Peace  Financial  and  Pence  Poli- 
tical.  Letters  to  the  Preaident  Elect.    (ISbS.)   Svo.,  paper  50 

THE   FINANCE   MINISTER  AKP   THE   CURRENCY,  AND 
THE  PUBLIC  DEBT.     (18G8.)     8to.,  paper   .         .  CO 

THE  WAY  TO  OUTDO  ENGLAND   WITHOUT   FIGHTING 
HER.   letters  to  Hon.  Sclmjler  Colfax.  (18C5.)  8yo.,  paper 
$1  OO 

ITEALTH !  OP  WHAT  DOES  IT  CONSIST  ?   (18T0.)   Papf^r  25 

pAMUS.— A  TEEATI5E  ON  THE  TEETH  OF  WHEELS : 
^     Demonstrating  the  bpst  forms  whioh  can  bo  given  to  them  for  tlie 
purposes  of  Maehinery,  such  as  Mill-work  and  Olosi-work.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  CamcS.      By  Jons  I.  IIawkiss. 
Illustrated  hj  40  plates.    8to $3  00 

pOXE,— MIHIHG  LEOISLATIOS. 

^  A  paper  rend  hefore  the  Am.  Social  Soieuoe  AsEOciaiion.  By 
EcELEir  B.  CoxH.    Paper 20 

nOLBDEN,— THE  GAS-WORXS  OF  LOHDOH: 

^  Comprising  a  sketch  of  the  Gas-iiorkE  of  the  city,  Process  of 
Manufacture,  Quantity  Produced,  Coat,  Profit,  etc.  Ey  Zebah 
CoLBnuN.     8vo.,  cloth 75 

nOLBITEH,— THE  LOCOMOnVE  ENGINE; 

^  Including  a  DesoripiJon  of  ita  Structure,  Rules  for  Estimat- 
ing its  Capabilities,  and  Practical  Obsei'vations  on  its  Construc- 
tion and  ManagenieDt.  By  Zekah  Colbukh.  Illustrated.  A 
ce-w  edition.     12mo SI  25 

(-lOlBTTEH  AND  MAW.— THE  -WATEE.-WORKS  OF  LONDOH: 

^  Together  with  a  Series  of  Articles  on  vnvlous  otlier  Water- 
■worlis.  Ey  Zebah  Colhukn  and  W,  Maw,  Reprinted  from 
"Engineering."     In  one  volume,  Svo.        ,  .     §4  00 

■nAGTIEREEOTYPIST  AHT  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  COMPANION! 

■'-'     12mo.,  cloth .         .     *1  25 
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QIRCKS.— PERPETUAL  MOTION : 

Or  Search  for  Self-Motiye  Power  during  the  17th,  18th,  aud 
19th  eenturioa.  Illustrated  from  Tadoua  authentic  eoureoe  in 
Papers,  Essajs,  Letters,  Paragraphs,  and  numerous  Patent 
Specifications,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  hy  Henry  Dikces, 
C,  E.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  of  machines. 
12mo.,  cloth $3  CO 

nlXOH.— THE  PEACTICAL  MILL  WEIGHT'S  AHD  EHGISEES'S 

^     GXriDE: 

Or  Tables  for  Finding  the  Diameter  and  Power  of  Cogwheels  ; 
Diameter,  Weight,  and  Power  of  Shafts  ;  Diameter  and  Strength 
of  Bolts,  etc.  etc.    Ey  Thomas  Dixon.    12mo.,  cloth.     $1  50 

nlTHCAS.— PBACTICAL  SUKVETOE'S  GUIDE: 

Containing  the  necessary  information  to  make  any  person,  of 

common  capacity,  a  finished  land  surveyor  witliout  the  aid  of 

a  teacher.     By  Ajjuhew  Duscan,    Illustrated.    12mo.,  cloth. 

51  25 

■nnsSATTCE,— A  HEW  AKD    COMPLETE    TREATISE    ON  THE 

^     ARTS  OP  TANHIKG    CURETIHG   AND  LEATKEE  DBESS 
NG 

D  m 


D  P  R         D     F 

B  H  D  m 

liy  212  wood  engraTings.     8vo $10  00 

rjTJSSAOCE.— A  GEMEBAL  TBEATIBE  ON  THE  HAHCFACTff SE 
^    OF  SOAP,  THEOBETIOAl  AND  PEACTICAL: 

Comprising  tlie  Chemistry  of  the  Art,  a  Description  of  all  tiie  Raw 
Unterials  and  their  Uses.  Directions  for  the  EstahlishmcTit  of  a 
Soap  Factory,  with  tha  necessary  AppBratns,  InBtraotions  in  tha 
Manufacture  of  every  variety  of  Soap,  the  Assay  and  Date  train  atiiin 
of  the  Value  of  Alkalies,  Fatty  Substanoea,  Soaps,  etc.  etc.  By 
pROFESEOB  H.  DuESAncB.  With  on  Appendix,  containing  B:t> 
traots  from  the  Reports  of  the  International  Jury  on  Soaps,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Paris  Universal  Eiposilion,  1887.  numerous 
Tables,  etc.  etc.  Illustrated  by  engravinsa.  In  one  volume  3vo. 
of  oter  800  pages SID  00 


Ky  Professor  11.  Ddssa-UCi 
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■nUSSAUCE.— 4  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  FOS  THE  PEHTUMERi 
Being  a  New  Treatise  on  Perfumery  the  moat  favorable  to  the 
Beauty  without  being  injurious  to  the  Health,  comprising  a, 
DeaoripdoB  of  the  substEinoes  used  in  Perfumery,  tha  Form- 
ulte  of  more  than  one  thousand  Preparation  a,  each  us  Cosme- 
tios,  Perfamed  Oils,  Tooth  Powders,  Waters,  Extrnots,  Tine- 
tares,  Infu^ons,  Tin^gres,  Essentinl  Oils,  Pastels,  Creams, 
Soaps,  and  many  new  Hygienic  Products  not  hitbertodeEeribed. 
Edited  from  Kotos  aai  Documents  of  Messrs.  Debaj,  lunel, 
etc.    Withaddilionsbyl'rofasaorH.DnssAtfcE,  Chemist,    Umo. 
$1!  00 
nTTSSAUCE.— A  &EKEItAL  TREATISE  OB  THI!  MAjniFACTUBB 
■"    OF  VIHEGAH,  THEaBEXICAL  AHD  PBACTICAI,. 

Comprising  tha  TOrious  msthods,  by  the  slow  and  tha  qniok  pro- 
cesses, with  Alcohol.  Wine,  Orna,  Cider,  and  Molasses,  as  wen 
as  the  Pabcication  of  Wood  Vinegar,  etc.  By  Prof.  H,  DuasAucB. 
i2mo.  '  $5  (10 

■rjTJPLAia,— A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  OH  THE  BISTILLATIOH 
■^    AND  MAHUEACTUBE  01' AICOHOMC  LlftUOES: 

From  tha  Erencb  of  M.  Duplais.  Tranelnteii  and  Edited  by  M. 
MoKebsie,  M  D.  Illustrated  by  numerous  largo  plates  and  wood 
engraTinga  of  the  best  apparotua  colouliited  for  producing  tha 
flnest  products.     In  one  vol,  royal  8vo.  SIO  00 

[IT-  This  ia  a  treatise  of  the  highest  ecientiBe  merit  and  of  the 
greatest  practical  value,  surpaasing  in  these  refpeets,  as  well  as 
in  the  variety  of  ifcs  eonients,  any  aimiiar  volume  in  tha  English 
language. 

DE  GRAEF.— THE  GEOMETRICAL  STAIE.3TriLD3aS'  GUIDE: 
Being  a  Plain  Practical  System  of  Hand-Railing,  embracing  all 
its  neeossary  Details,  and  Ceoma  trio  ally  Hluatrated  by  22  Steel 
Engravings  :  together  with  the  use  of  the  most  approved  princi- 
ples of  Practical  Geometry.     By  SiMOS  De  Gbiff,  Architect. 

4to ?5  00 

■nXER  AHD  COIOK-MAKER'S  COKPAHIOilT  : 

Containing  upwards  of  two  hundred  Receipts  for  making  Co- 
lors, on  the  most  approved  principles,  for  all  the  various  styles 
and  fabrics  dovt  in  existence  ;  with  the  Scouring  Process,  and 
plain  Directions  for  Preparing,  Waahing-o£f,  and  Finishing  the 
Goods,     Inoncvol  12mo f  1  S5 
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pASTON.~-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  OS  STREET   03  HORSE- 

■"     POWEB  RAIIWATS : 

Their  Location,  Construotion,  and  Management ;  with  General 
Plans  und  Eules  for  tbeir  Organiiatioa  and  Operation ;  toge- 
ther with  Examinations  as  to  their  ComparatiTe  Advantages 
over  the  Omnihas  System,  and  Inquiries  as  to  their  Vaiue  for 
Investment;  including  Copies  of  Municipftt  Ordiaanoes  relat- 
ing thereto.  By  Aijisander  Easton,  C.  E.  Illustrateii  by  23 
plates,  8vo.,  eloth $2  00 

pSHSYTH.— BOOK  OE  DESIGNS  FOE  HEAB-STOHES,  BDJRAL, 

'"     man  otses  monttments  ; 

Containing  78  Elaborate  and  Bsqnisita  Designs.     By   PorStth, 

4to.,  cloth $5  Ofl 

*a*  Thia  volnme,  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  ila  designs,  has 

never  baen  eurijoased  by  any  publication  of  tta  kind,  and  sliould 

be  ill  the  hands  of  every  in arble -worker  who  does  fine  monumental 

work. 

■pAIBBAIRH.~THE  PBIITCIPLES  OF  BTECHAHTSlffi  AHD  MA- 

•"•       CHIHEEY  or  THAHSMISSIOS : 

Comprising  the  Principles  of  Mechanism,  Wheels,  and  Pulleys, 
Strength  and  Proportions  of  SliaftB,  Couplings  of  Shafts,  and 
Engaging  and  Disengaging  Gear.  By  William  Faibbaibn, 
Esq,,  C.  E.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B.  S.,  P.  G.  3.,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Turin;  Chevalier  of  Hie  Legion  of  Honor,  etc.  etc.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  by  over  ISO  wood-cuts,  Jnone  volnme  12mo. 
$2  50 
pAIRBAIEH.— PaiME-M0VEE3 : 

Comprising  the  Accumulation  of  Water-power;  the  Construc- 
tion of  Water-wheels  and  Turbines;  the  Propertica  of  St^am; 
the  Varieties  of  Steam-engines  and  Boilers  and  Wind-mills. 
By  William  Faibbaibh,  C.  E.,  LL.  D.,  F.  B,  S.,  F,  G.  S.  Au- 
thor of  "Principles  of  Mechanism  and  the  Machinery  of  Trans- 
tnlaaiou."  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  In  one  volume.  (In 
press.) 

allBAHT.— A  PRACTICAL  TEEAXISE  OTS  BAHKISG: 
By  James  Williaji  Giluakt.      To  which  ia  added:   The  Na- 
tional Bakk  Act  as  kow  in  force.     8to.         .         .     $4  50 


By  AeeahakGeskeRjM.  D.,  F.  G.  S.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  Gkobge  Weltdes  Gebkeh,  Consulting 
Chemiat  and  Engineer.     Illustrated.     8vo.      .         .     83  50 
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nOTHIC  AIBDM  SOU  CABIKET  MAKEES ; 

^  ConiprisiDg  a  CoUeotion  of  Designs  for  Gothic  Furnilure.  Il- 
lustrated by  tweDty-throe  krge  and  beautifully  engriived 
plates.     Oblong ¥3  00 

naiHT.— BEET-EOOT    STJG&S,   AND   CULTIVATION  OF  THE 

*J    BEET: 

By  E.  B,  GitilsT.     12mo $1  25 

nBEGOBT.— BIATHEMATICS  POE  PRACTICAL  MEN  ! 

Adapted  to  tbo  Pursuita  of  Surveyors,  Avchiteota,  Meehaaios, 
and  Civil  Engineers.  By  Olisthcs  Gregory.  Evo.,  plateg, 
cloth $3  00 

QEISWOLD.— BAIIROAD  ENBINEEB'S  POCKET  COMPAKIOW. 
Compriaing  Eules  for  Calculating  Deflection  Distances  nni! 
Angles,  TangenlJal  Dlstanocs  and  Angles,  iind  all  Noccsaary 
Tables  for  Engineers ;  also  the  art  of  Levelling  from  Prelimi- 
nary  Survey  to  the  Construction  of  Raihviads,  intended  Ex- 
pressly for  the  ToDug  Engineer,  together  with  Numerous  Valu- 
able Rules  and  Examples.     By  AV.  GaiswotD.     12mo.,  tucks. 

51  75 
nTTETTIER.— METALLIC  ALLOYS  : 

Being  a  Practical  Guide  lo  their  Chemical  and  Pliysica!  Pro- 
perties, their  Preparation,  Composition,  and  Uses.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  A.  Gdettieh,  Engineer  and  Director  of 
Foimderiea,  author  of  "  La  Fouderia  eu  Franco,"  etc.  etc.  By 
A.  A.  Fesquet,  Chemist  and  En^neer.  In  one  volume,  12ino. 
$3  03 

TTATS  AHD  FELTIlirO: 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Manufacture.  By  a  Practical 
Hatter.     Illustrated  by  Dranings  of  Macliiaery,  &c.,  6vo. 

$1  2S 

TTAT,— THE  IMTERIOB  DECOHATOE  ; 

The  Laws  of  Harmonious  Coloring  adapted  to  Interior  Decora- 
tions; with  a  Praetioal  Treatise  on  House-Painting.  By  D. 
R,  Hai,  House-Painter  and  Decorator.  Illustrated  by  a  Dia- 
gram of  the  Primary,  Seeondary,  and  Tertiary  Colors.     12mo. 

52  25 
TTITGHES.— AHERICAN  MILLER  AKD  MlLLWRIGHrs'  AB- 
■*-'■     SI8TAMT : 

By  Wm-  Caetee  Hughes.  A  new  edition.  la  one  volume, 
12mo ....     $1  60 
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TpHT.— THE  lEACnCE  OF  PHOTOOKAPHT. 

By  BoiiEur  Hcst,  Vice-President  of  the  Photngraplilc  Society, 
Lonien.   With  numeroas  illustrations.    12mo.,  cloth  .  "5 


■mjRST.— A  HAND-BOOK  FOE  ARCHITECICBAL  STTSVEYOEiJ ; 
Comprisicg  Formulae  useful  in  Deaigning  Builders'  work,  Table 
of  Weights,  of  the  materials  used  in  Building,  Memoranda 
connected  'with  Bnildcrs'  work.  Mensuration,  the  Practice  of 
Builders'  Measurement,  Contracts  of  Labor,  Valuadon  of  Pro- 
perty, Summary  of  the  Praetioe  in  Dilapidation,  ete.  etc.  By 
J,  i\  HcEST,  C.  E.  2d  edition,  pocket-book  form,  fall  bound 
$2  SO 

TESTIS,— RAILWAY  PEOPERTY: 

A  TreaUse  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  Railways ; 
designed  to  afford  useful  knoT'ledgo,  in  the  popular  style,  to  the 
holders  of  this  class  of  property;  as  well  as  Railway  Mana- 
gers, Officers,  and  Agents.  By  John  B.  Jeevis,  late  Chief 
Enfpneer  of  the  Hudson  Elver  Railroad,  Croton  Aqueduct,  &a. 
One  voL  12mo.,  cloth         ....  .     $2  00 


TamiSOJU—k  REPORT  TO  THE  NAVY  DEPAETMEHT  OF  THE 

^      UKITED  STATES  OH  AMERICAN  COALS  : 

Applicable  to  Steam  Havigation  and  to  other  purposes.  By 
Waltbh  R.  Johssos.  With  numerous  Ulustratiooa.  607  pp. 
Eto.,  .        .        ,  ...  $10  01) 


By  J.  W.  F.  Johnston.     12ino. 


VKESE. 


.A  EAKS-SOOE  OF  PRACTICAL  GAUGING, 
For  the  Use  of  Beginners,  to  which  is  added  a  Chapter  oa  Dis- 
tillation, describing  the  process  in  operation  at  the  Custom 
House  for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  wines.     By  James  IS. 
Keenb,  of  n,  M.  Customs.     8ro.       .         .  .     $!  £5 
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Ti^IISH.— A  THEATISE  OH  A  BOX  OF  IHSTETJMEKXS, 

And  the  Slide  Bule ;  with  the  Theor7  of  Trigonometry  and  Lo- 
garitLma,  including  Practical  Geometry,  Surveying,  Measur- 
ing of  Timber,  Cask  and  Malt  Gauging,  Heights,  and  Distanots. 
By  Tkomas  Kebtibr.     Iq  one  Tolume.     12mo.  ,         .     $1  25 


TJ-OBELL.— EEJn,— MIKEBA106T  SmPLIFIED; 

A  abort  method  of  Determining  and  Clasaifyiag  Minerals,  hy 
means  of  Eimple  Chemical  Experiments  in  the  Wet  Way. 
Translated  from  the  last  German  Edition  of  F,  Vos  KoBEti, 
with  an  Introduction  to  Blowpipe  Analjsia  and  other  addi- 
tions. By  Henhi  Erki,  M.  D.,  Chief  Chemist,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  author  of  "Coal  Oil  and  Petroleum."  In  one 
volume.     12mo.         ...  .         .  $2  60 


TASDBm.^A  TB£ATIS£  Oil  STEEL: 

Compriaing  Ita  Theory,  Metallurgy,  Properties,  Prnotioal Work- 
ing, and  Uae.  By  M.  II.  C.  Lakdkin,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer. 
Tranalated  from  the  French,  with  Notes,  by  A.  A.  Pbbsfei, 
Chemist  and  En^neer.  With  an  Appendis  on  the  Bessemer 
and  the  Martin  Processca  for  Manufacturing  Steel,  from  the 
Report  of  Aeram  S.  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner  to 
the  Universal  Exposition,  Paris,  186T.     I2mo.   .         .     $3  00 


TARKIIT.— THE  FBACTICAL  BBASS  Ami  IBOH  S'OVNIIEB'S 

^    GUIDE. 

A  Concise  Treatise  on  Brass  rounding,  MouMing,  the  Metals 
and  their  Alloys,  eta.;  to  which  are  added  Beeent  Improve- 
ments in  the  Manafucture  of  Iron,  Steel  by  tlie  Bessemer  Pro- 
cess, eto.  etc.  By  James  Larkim,  late  Conductor  of  the  Brass 
Foundry  Department  in  Beany,  Neafie  &  Co.'a  Ponn  Worlds, 
Philadelphia.  Fifth  edition,  revised,  with  estensivo  Addv- 
tiona.     In  one  volume.     12mo $2  2'^ 
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Vi'ith  Hemarks  upon  ita  Origin  and  Cora  position,  the  Localities 
in  which  it  is  found,  the  llethods  of  FreparntioQ  and  Slanu 
faottii*,  ftniJ  the  variona  Uses  to  which  it  is  applicable;  toge- 
ther with  many  other  matters  of  Practical  and  SeientiSo  Inte- 
Teat.  To  which  is  added  a.  chapter  on  the  Utiliiatioo  of  Cc 
Dust  with  Peat  for  the  Production  of  an  Excellent  Fnel 
Moderate  Coet,  oapeoially  adapted  for  Steam  Service.  Bj  H. 
T.  Leaviit.     Third  edition,     lamo.  .         .         .     SI  75 

TESOUX:— A   PRACTICAL   TEEATI3S    OH    THE    MAKDTAC- 

■^     TITKE  OF  WOaSTEDS  AMD  CASDED  YARNS ; 

Translated  from  tlie  Frenoh  of  Chakles  Lkroux,  Mechani 
Enginaep,  and  Snperlotendent  of  a  Spinning  Mill.  By  Dr.  H. 
Paine,  and  A,  A.  FeSOTet.  Blufitratod  by  12  large  plates-  In 
OQs  Tolome  tiro $5  00 

T  ESIIE  (MISS>.— COMPLETE  COOKEET : 

Direetiooa  for  Cookery  in  ita  Various  Branches.  By  Mis3 
Leslie.  60th  edition.  Thorouglilj  revised,  wili  the  addi- 
iJOH  of  New  lleceipts.     In  I  toI.  12mo.,  cloth    .         .     SI  50 

T  ESIIE  (MISS).  LADIES'  HOUSE  BOOK  : 

■'-'     n  Manual  of  Domastic  Economy.    20th  revised  edition.    12mo., 
cloth .?!  25 

TESLIE    (MISS).— TWO   HUHDaED   EECEIPI8    IK   EEENCH 

^     COOEEBY. 

12mo GO 

TIEBER.— ASSAYEE'S  GUIDE: 

Or,  Practical  DIreotiona  to  Aaaajers,  Miners,  Bud  Smelters,  for 
tlie  Tests  and  Assays,  by  Heat  and  by  Wet  Processes,  for  the 
Ores  of  all  the  principal  Metals,  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and 
Ailoya,  and  of  Coal,  eto.  liy  Osoak  M.  Lieeer.  12mo.,  cloth 
$1  25 

T  OVE.— THE  AET  01  DTEI^TS,  CLEAHISe,  SCOUHJHe,  AND 

■'-'     riMISHIHGl 

On  the  most  approved  Engliah  and  French  methods;  being 
Practical  Instmctiona  in  Dyeing  Silhs,  WooUans,  and  Cottons, 
Feathers,  Chips,  Straw,  etc.;  Scouring  and  Cleaning  Bed  and 
Window  Curtains,  Carpets,  Rugs,  etc.;  Frenoh  and  English 
Cleaning,  Bio.  By  TaoMis  LovE.  Seoond  American  EJition,  to 
which  are  added  General  Instrnctiona  for  the  Uae  of  Aniline 
Colors.    Svo 5  00 
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TIJAIN  AHD  BBOWN.— ftTJESTIOMS  OH  SUBJECTS  COHHECIED 

■'■"■  ■WITH  THE  MAEIHE  STEAM-ENGIKE : 

Anil  Bsamimtion  Papers ;  with  Hinta  for  their  Solution,  By 
Thomas  J.  MiiS,  Professoi'  of  MitliemtttiOE,  Royal  Naval  CollBge, 
an  J  THUHiallKOwB,  Chief  Engineer,  R.N.      12rvio,,  olotU   gl  50 

TVffAIIf  AND  BEOWK.— THE  IHniCATOa  AHD  DYNAMOMETER! 

■"■'■  With  their  Practical  Appliaations  to  thef  Steam-Engino.  By 
TH0Hi8  J.  Mais,  M.  A.  F.  R.,  Ase't  Prof.  Royal  Natal  College, 
Portamouth,  ani  Thomas  Bhowb,  Aaaoo.  Inst.  0.  E.,  Chief  En- 
gineer, K  H.,  attacheil  to  the  R.  N.  College.  Ulnalrated.  From 
Ihe  Fourth  London  Edition.     8vo.    ...  .     $1  60 

lyrAIK  AHD  BROWN.— THE  MARIHE  BTEAH-EHGIKE. 

^^  By  Thojias  J,  Mais,  F.R.Aaa't  S.  Mathematioat  Professor  nt 
Boyal  Naval  College,  and  Ihohas  Bkowm,  Abboo.  Inst.  0.  E. 
Chief  Engioeer,  It.  N.  Attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  College. 
Authors  of  "Questiona  Connected  with  the  Marino  Stcam-Bn- 
gine,"  and  the  "  Indicator  and  Dynamometer."  With  numerous 
IllustrationB.     In  one  Tolume  8vo $5  00 

TlffAKTIH.— 3CEEW-C1JXTIHG  TABLES,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ME- 

■™-  CHAHICAI  ENGIHEEES: 

Showing  the  Proper  Arrangament  of  Wheela  for  Cutting  the 
Threads  of  Sorewa  of  any  reijuired  Pitch;  with  a  Table  for 
Making  the  Universal  Gas-Pipe  Thread  and  Taps.     By  W.  A. 


By    Guii, 

Civil  Engineers,  Chief  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Ceylon  Railway 
Second  American  from  the  Tenth  London  Edition.  In  on 
volume,  fall  hound  in  pooket-book  fovm    ,         .         .         .    32  d 

■R/TOORE.— THE  INVENTOK'S  GUIDE: 

■'*'■  Patent  Office  and  Patent  Lawa  :  or,  a  Guide  to  Invontors,  and  : 
Book  of  Reference  for  Judges,  Lawyers,  Magistrates,  and  others 
By  J    G,  MooHE.     12mo.,  oloth $121 

TTAPIEE.— A  MANUAL  OF  ELECXRO-IOTAILUEOY : 

Bj.T 
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U-APIBH.— A  SYSIKM  OF  CHEKISTBt  APPLIED  TO  DYEING  : 

■'  By  JiMES  Napiek,  F.  C.  8.  A  New  and  Thoroaghlj  Reviasd 
Edition,  completely  brought  up  to  the  presenb  state  of  the 
Science,  induding  the  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.  Bj  A.  A. 
PesODet,  'Chemist  and  Engineer.  With  flu  Appendix  on  Dyeing 
and  Calioa  Printing,  ns  shawa  at  the  Paris  Univeraal  Expoeilion 
of  1867,  .from  the  Roporta  of  the  International  Jnry,  eto.  Illns- 
tmted.     In  one  TolnmaS™.,  400  pages     .         .         .         .     (5  00 

igEWBEaY.  — GLEANIHOS    FEOM    OBNAMEXIAL    AJtT    OF 

-'    EVERY  STYLE; 

Drawn  from  Exumples  in  the  British,  Sontii  Kensington,  Indian, 
Crystal  Palace,  and  other  Iduseums,  the  Eshibitions  of  1851  and 
1862,  and  the  best  English  and  Foreign  works.  In  a  ferias  of  one 
hundred  exquisitely  drawn  Plates,  eontnining  many  hundred  ex- 
amples.    By  BoEEBT  Newberv.     4to $15  00 

M-ICHOL30N.— A  HAKtrAL  Of  THE  ART  OF  BOOE-BIHDING: 

'    Oontnining  full  instrnetiong  in  the  different  Branehoa  of  Fonrard- 

ing.  Gilding,  and  Finishing.     Aleo,  Ihe  Art  of  Marbling  Book- 

edges  and  Paper,     By  Jasies  B,  HrcHOLsoN,     Illnstrated.    12mo. 

cloth  ....  $3  25 


yes ;  Manner  of  Setting  Valves ;  Tables  of  Squares, 
reus,  eto.  eto.  By  SBPTiauS  NobbiS,  Civil  and  Me- 
Sngineer.     Hew  edition.     Illustrated,  12ino.,  oloth 

$2  00 
-OH    TECHNOLOGICAL   EDUCATION    AHD   THE 


S2  50 
n'EEILL,— A  DICTIOSARY  OP  DYEIHG  AHD  CALICO  PBIHT- 
^    IHB: 

Containingabriefaooount  of  all  the  Substances  and  Processes  in 
usein  the  Art  of  Dyeing  and  PriuUng  Textile  Fabrics:  with  Prao- 
lioi.1  Reoeipts  and  Seienlifio  Information.  By  Charles  O'Keili., 
Analytical  Chemist ;  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  \ 
Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophienl  Society  of  Manchester ; 
Author  of"  Chemistry  oE  Calico  PHnting  and  Dyeing."  Towhioh 
is  added  An  Essay  on  Cual  Tar  Colors  and  their  Application  ta 
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Djeing  and  Calion  Printing.  Bj  A.  A.  Ebsouet,  Chemist  end 
Engineer.  With  an  Appendix  on  Syeing  nnd  Calico  Printing,  ss 
shown  at  tba  Exposition  of  IS6T,  from  tbe  Seporla  of  the  Interna, 
tlonal  Jar;,  eto.  In  one  volume  8va.,  491  pagea  -  .  |llj  00 
nSBOKN.— THE  UETALLURBY  OF  IBOIT  AHD  BTEEL : 
"  Theoreticnl  and  Praotioai :  In  all  ita  Branohea  ;  With  Special  Re- 
ferenoe  to  American  ■Materials  and  ProoeEsos.  Jiy  II.  S.  OsBOiis, 
LL.  D.,  Profesaoc  of  Mining  ond  MctaUupgy  in  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,    Pa.     Illustrated  by  230  Bngraringa   on    Wood,    and   6 

Folding  Plates.     Sto.,  972  pagea $10  00 

nSBORlf.— AHEMOAIT  MINES  AHD  MIiriH&  : 
'-'     Theoretieallj  and  Practiottlly  Considered.     By  Prof.  II.  S.    Os- 
BOBK,  Illnstratedby  nnmerousongraTings.  Svo.   {In preparation.) 
■pilNTEa,  alLSEB,  AND  VAHHISHER'S  COMPANION : 
■'■      Containing  Eules  and  Regnlationa  in  everything  relating  to  the 
Arts  of  Painting,  Gilding,  Varniahing,  and  Glass  Staining,  with 
Eomeroua  useful  and  TaluaHe  Reosipta;  Tests  for  the  Detection 
of  Adnlterationa  in  Oils  and  Colors,  and  a  statement  of  the  Dis- 
eases  and  AoeidentB  to  whioh  Paintera,  Gilders,  and  Varaishers 
ere  portioularly  liable,  witli  the  simplest  mettods  of  Prevention 
and  Remedy.    With  fireotions  for  Groining,  Marbling,  Bign  Writ- 
ing, and  Gilding  on  GlasB.  To  which  are  added  Coiipletb  Instekc- 
TIOSSFORCoiCBPAISriNGASDVAHBISaiNS.     12nio.,  oloth,  SI  50 

pALLETT.  — THE   BIILIER'8,    MILLWRIGHT'S,    AND    ENGI- 

■'•     NEEE'S  GUIDE. 

By  Henhy  Pallett.     Illustrated.     In  one  vol.  I2nio.       .     S3  00 

pERKINS.— GAS  AND  VENTILATION. 

■'■  Proctloal  Treatise  on  Gaa  and  Ventilation.  With  Speoial  Relation 
to  Illuminating;  Heating,  and  Cooking  by  Gaa.  Including  Seieo- 
tiSo  Helps  to  Engjneer-etndents  and  olliera.  With  illustrated 
Diagrams.    15y  E.  B,  Pkiikins.     I2mo.,  eloth  .         .         .     31  25 

■pEEKIKS  AND  SXOWE.— A  NEW  GUIDE  TO  THS  SHEET-IRON 

•^    AND  BOILER  PLATE  ROLLER : 

Containing  a  Series  of  Tables  stoning  the  Weight  of  Slabs  and 
Piles  to  Produce  Boiler  Plates,  and  of  the  Weight  of  Pilea  and  ths 
Siiea  of  Bars  to  Produce  Slioet-iron ;  the  Tbiokneas  of  the  Bar 
Gauge  in  Decimals ;  the  Weight  per  foot,  and  the  Thickness  on 
tbe  Bar  or  Wire  Gangs  of  the  fractional  parts  of  an  inch;  the 
Weight  per  aheet,  ond  the  Thiekneaa  on  the  Wire  Gauge  of  Bheei- 
iron  of  TOtious  dimenaiona  to  weigh  112  Iba.  per  handle  |  and  the 
conversion  of  Short  Weight  into  Long  Weight,  and  Long  Weight 
,  into  Short.    Estimated  and  eoUeoled  by  G.  H.  Pehkiss  and  J.  G- 
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pHILLIPS  AMD  DAKUHGTOM.— EECORDS  OF  MIHING  AHD 

•*■      METALLURGY ; 

Or,  Eoets  nnd  Memoranda  for  Iho  use  of  the  Mine  A;-ent  and 
Smolter.  Bj  J.  Aethtjk  Phillips,  Mining  Engineer,  Graduate  of 
the  Imperial  Suhool  of  Mlnea,  France,  eta.,  and  John  DarliniStos, 
Illustrated  by  naraorous  eugrevinga.     In  one  vol,  ISmo.  .     S2  00 

pSADAL,    IOLErEYS£,    AND    DUSSATICE.  — A    COMPLETE 

CoDtaiDiDg  notices  of  the  Baw  Material  used  In  the  Ait,  nnd  the 
Best  Formula.  According  to  the  most  approved  Methods  followed 
in  Ftanoe,  England,  and  the  United  States.  By  M.  P.  Peidal, 
PerfuDiEr-Chemist,  and  M.  F.  MALEPEr-RE.  Translated  from  the 
French,  withesteiiaiyeadditions,  by  Prof.  H-DusSAUOB,   Svo.  $10 

pROTEAUX.— PBACnCAE   0UIDE  FOB  THE  MAKUFACTUKE 

■*■     OF  PAPER  AND  BOARDS. 

By  A.  Proteadx,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Graduate  of  tbe  Sohool  of 
Arts  and  Manufocturas,  Direetor  of  Thiera'a  Paper  Mill,  'Pny-de. 
S)t\mL  With  additions,  by  L.  S.  Lb  HottUANu.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  Notes,  by  Hoeatio  Painb,  A.  B.,  K.  D.'  To 
which  ifl  added  a  Ohnpler  on  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  from  Wood 
in  the  United  States,  bj  Hehev  T.  Bbowb,  of  the  "Amerioan 
Artisan."  Illustrated  by  six  plates,  containing  Drawings  of  Kaw 
Materials,  Machinery,  Plans  of  Paper-MiUs.  etc.  etc.    Svo.   $5  00 

■pEGSAriT.— 1LEMEHT3  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

"  By  M.  V.  KEe?iAci,T.  Translated  from  the  French  by  T.  FoH- 
hestBestob,  M.  ]V,,  and  edited,  with  notes,  by  James  0.  Booth, 
Melter  and  Refiner  U.  S.  Mint,  and  Wh.  L.  Pabee,  MetallurgiBt 
and  Mining  Engineer.  Illnstrated  by  nearly  700  wood  engravings. 
Comprising  nearly  ISOO  pages.     In  two  vols.  8vo.,  cloth      $10  00 

pEID.— A  PBACTICAl  TREATISE  ON  THE  MAKUFACXTTRS  OF 

■"    PORTLAND  CEMENT: 

By  Henry  BeiD,  C.  E.  To  which  is  added  a  Translation  of  M. 
A.  LipowitB'EWork,de30ribinganew  method  adoptedin  Germajiy 
of  Manufacturing  that  Cement.  By  W.  F.  Keid.  Illustrated  by 
plates  and  wood  engravings.     Svo 37  00 

■DIFFAULT,    VEEGHAUD,    AND    TOUSSAINT.— A    PRACTICAL 

■"  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  COLOSS  FOB 
PAINTING: 

Containing  the  best  Eormnlie  and  tbe  Praoessea  the  Newest  and 
in  most  General  Use.  By  MM.  RiypAULT,  VHReNADD,  and  Tods- 
HAraT.  Revised  and  Baited  by  M.  E.  Malepevre  and  Dr.  Emt. 
WiscKLEK,     Illustrated  by  Engravings.     In  one  vol,  Bvo.     {In 
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■pIFFAUir,   VEflSNADD,   AND    TOUSgAIBT.— A    PRACTICAL 
TEEATISE  OH  THE  MAHUEACTUEE  OP  VAHHISSES : 
By  MM,  EiFPAULT,  Vehgnaud,  and  Toussaikt.     Rfiviaed  imd 
Biiiled  bj  M.  K.  Malepetre  and  Dr.  Eitil  Wisckler.     lUue- 
trated.     In  one  rol.  Svo.     (Li  preparation.) 

OHUNK.— A  PEACTIOAI.  TEEATISK   OF   EAILWAY   CTTEVES 
"^     AKD  LOCATION,  FOE  YOUHG  EHGINEEES. 

BjWm,  F.  Shunk,  Ciril  Engineer .    12mo.,  tucks    .         .     g2  00 


£[  50 


OMITH.— THE  DYER'S  IITSTKTJCTOE : 

"  CompriaiDg  Practical  Instcuetiona  in  the  Art  of  Dyeing  Silk,  Cot- 
ton, Wool,  and  Worsted,  and  Woollen  Goods :  containing  nearly 
ano  lUoeipts.  To  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Pad- 
ding ;  and  the  Printing  of  Silk  Warpa,  Skeins,  and  Hand kercll left, 
and  the  rarious  Mordants  and  Colors  for  the  different  etyles  ot 
such  work'.     By  DiYin  Smith,  Pattern  Dyer,  12mo.,  cloth 

£3  00 

OMITH.— THE  PRACTICAl  DYKE'S  GTIIDEr  . 

•^  Oompriaing  Practical  Instmotiona  in  the  Dyeing  of  Shot  Oohourgs, 
Silk  Slripad  Orleans,  Colored  Orleans  from  Black  Warps,  ditto 
from  White  Warps,  Colored  Cobonrga  from  White  Warpa,  Merinos, 
Yorns,  Wnollen  Cloths,  etc.  Containing  nearly  3«0  Beceipia,  to 
moat  of  which  a  Dyed  Pattern  is  annexed.  Also,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Padding,     By  David  Smith.     In  one  toI.  8vo.  $25  00 

OHAW.— CIVIL  AECHITECTDEE: 

Being  a  Complete  Theoretical  and  Practical  Syatem  of  Building, 
containing  the  rundamontn]  Prlnoiples  of  the  Art.  By  EnwARD 
Shiiv,  Arehiteet.  To  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture Ac.  By  Thomas  W.  Sillowav  and  George  M.  IlAnn- 
INO  ,  Architects.  The  whole  illustrated  by  103  quarto  platesfinely 
engraved  on  copper.     Eleventh  Edition.     4to.     Cloth.         $10  00 

SLOAN.— AMEEICAH  HOtJSES: 
A  variety  of  Original  DeEigns  for  Rnrnl  BuildingB.     Illustrated  by 
26  colored  Engravings,  with  Descriptive  References.     By  BAuuKr, 
Sloas,  Architect,  author  of  the  "Model  Architect,"  eto.  etc.    8vo. 


Seven  plates.    12ma. 
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